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Chapter I. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


We know by the majestic monuments they have left, that the 
prehistoric inhabitants of Guatemala were more advanced in 
the arts and sciences than their neighbors whose empire Cortez 
overthrew. We know from their myths, their fables, their pictured 
records upon the walls of their temples and palaces, and the tra- 
ditions something of their form of government, their religion, and 
their industries; that they were a prosperous people, and possessed 
great wealth; and that the population of Central America was 
many times more numerous before the conquest than it has been 
since. The resources of the country were abundant. It had a 
most fertile soil, and the greater portion of the people were engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. They had mines of gold and silver, and 
among their artisans were men of remarkable skill in the manip- 
ulation of metals. That their architects, and sculptors, and builders 
were equal in skill and taste and in mechanics to those of Babylon 
and Ninevah the ruins of their work testify with mute impressive- 
ness. Their streets were paved, they brought water in massive 
acqueducts from the mountain streams to the fountains in their 
cities, and their crops were cultivated by irrigation. Their gov- 
ernment was a monarchy, but the rulers acknowledged the intelli- 
gence of the people by submitting to limitations of their power, 
and were subject to removal if they lacked wisdom or were guilty 
of injustice. Their laws recognized grades of crime, and imposed 
appropriate penalties. Their religion invoked an unseen being of 
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‘ supreme authority, and attributed crime and sin to the influence 
of evil spirits. It taught the doctrine of “a future life ”—a heaven, 
and a hell, and a purgatory. They had schools and churches, as 
well as palaces and workshops, and intelligence and education 
were rewarded by preferment. 


Their myths embodied the story of their origin, not unlike the 
scriptural narrative of the creation of man, and their traditions 
relate of a migration from a distant-country to escape oppression, 
that resembles the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt. As their 
numbers increased they were divided into tribes, each with laws 
and customs of its own that were caused and altered by conditions 
and circumstances. Their chief tribes were the Soconuscans, the 
Tultecas, and the Quiches, and there were others of less power 
and population. It is known that twenty-six dialects were spoken 
between the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and the Isthmus of Panama. 


The news of the invasion and the fall of Mexico was not slow | 
in reaching the adjacent territories. The traveling peddler told 
tales of armored men and amazing animals and the awful power 
of their arms; and scarcely had Cortez subdued the Mexicans 
when some of the southern nations sent ambassadors to seek his 
favor. The great conquistador intrusted the work of their subju- 
gation to Pedro de Alvarado, his chief and most competent lieu- 
tenant. 


Alvarado was no ordinary adventurer, but a man of good fam- 
ily, and born in Badajos, Spain, in 1485. At the age of twenty- 
five he went to Cuba with Diego de Velasquez and was distin- 
guished for his valor and talents even before he joined Cortez for 
the invasion of Mexico. He was famous, too, for his fine personal 
appearance, for his athletic feats, and for his popularity both with 
his superiors and subordinates. Toa frank and amiable disposi- 
tion was united craft, courage, and cruelty, and the same devout- 
ness that characterized the most atrocious of the conquistadors. 
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To such a people such a man was sent. He was first met by 
submissive chiefs, who made him magnificent presents; so many, 
the chroniclers say, that it required five thousand cargadores to 
carry them. The natives asked him whether the Spaniards would 
speak the truth in all that they would say, and inquired what their 
object was in invading the continent. He replied that they always 
spoke the truth, and that they were sent by the invincible King of 
Spain, the servant of the Almighty, to teach them Christianity 
and show them the way to immortal life. The chief asked if 
they were mortals, and if they were not stronger than men. Alva- 
rado replied that they were'mortals, but with the aid of the God 
they worshiped, whose sacred law they were publishing in those 
parts, they were accustomed to conquer. _ 

Alvarado took with him from Mexico on the 6th of December, 
1523, three hundred infantry, one hundred and twenty cavalry, 
four cannon from which round bowlders were fired, several hun- 
dred Mexican warriors, and thousands of slaves to carry the bag- 
gage. The Quiches, who were the most powerful nation in Gua- 
temala, would make no terms with the invaders and met them in 
battle, with the usual result. Alvarado continued his march, with 
occasional collisions with the natives, who retreated before him, 
until he was brought to a halt by an army of naked warriors, whose 
numbers he reported to be eighteen or twenty thousand. A des- 
perate struggle occurred on the plains before the present city of 
* Quesaltenango, and the water of the river, it is said, was tinted for 
days with the blood of the dead and the dying. 

Here Alvarado rested to allow his soldiers to perform their 
religious vows and remove the rusting blood from their arms. 
Then the march was resumed as far as the city of Utatlan, where 
the Spaniards received a submissive and hospitable welcome. 
But when their commander entered the town and saw what man- 
ner of place it was, with narrow streets and inflammable houses, he 
retired to the plains below, where, he explained, it pleased God 
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that his dragoons could operate with better effect. Suspecting 
that the invitation to occupy the city was a ruse to encompass 
their destruction, the Spaniards tried the two kings of the Quiches 
by court-martial for treachery, and condemned them to the stake. 
The sentence was executed during Holy Week, April 1524, and 
the town was burned on Good Friday. 

“As I found that they had such a bad disposition toward His 
Majesty,” writes Alvarado, apologetically, “and as was also good 
for the pacification of the country, I burned them; and I com- 
manded the city to be burned, and razed to its foundations, for it 
is so dangerous and so strong that it appeared more like a robbers’ 
hold than an inhabited town.” 

From Utatlan he marched in two days to Guatemala, and was 
-as well received, according to his own account, “as if 1 had 
come to my own father’s house.” But in the mean time the neigh- 
boring chiefs gathered a still larger army, and another battle oc- 
curred near Lake Amatitlan. The slaughter of the natives was 
terrific, but the Spaniards suffered little. Thereafter the resist- 
ance was feeble and disorganized, and on the 25th of July, 1524, 
Alvarado formally proclaimed the sovereignty of the King of 
Spain over the kingdom of Guatemala, and selected the native 
town of Almolonga (long spring) as the site of his capital, which 
he christened, with great ceremony, “ The city of St. James, the 
Gentleman.” He called upon the natives to bring him all the 
gold and silver they possessed, but the most of them scattered 
among the forests, where the war of extermination was carried. 

While several thousand Indians were employed in building the 
city, Alvarado returned to Mexico, and thence to Spain to give 
an account of his conquests. He was received with great favor 
by Charles V, who made him governor adelantado and captain- 
general of Guatemala and its dependencies. The new governor 
strengthened himself at court by marrying Dona Beatrice de la 
Cueva, the daughter of an illustrious and influential family, from 
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whom the Dukes of Albuquerque are descended, and returned 
with her to Guatemala accompanied by a large number of col- 
onists and adventurers. 

In the meantime the new capital had grown rapidly in prosperity 
and population; but the restless Alvarado, hearing of the conquest 
of Peru, gathered around him a company of congenial and ambi- 
tious comrades, built a ship, sailed down the west coast to Ecu- 
ador, and landing, proceeded to reap a share of the harvest Pizarro 
claimed for his own. The latter resented the intrusion, and the 
two invaders narrowly escaped a collision; but Alvarado, fearing 
the result of his imprudence, discreetly allowed himself to be 
bought off with a liberal bounty, and, leaving the greater part of 
his followers with Pizarro, returned to his own jurisdiction. 

He next appears in Mexico, in 1541, just at the time when that 
colony was aflame over the reports of richer countries to the north- 
ward, and he would have been sent in command of the famous 
expedition that Coronado led northward in search of the fabulous 
seven cities of Cibola, but for an accident that cost him his life. 
He went with a Spanish battalion to the province of Xalisco to 
subdue an Indian rebellion, where his horse fell, and he was buried 
under a mass of falling rocks that the animal in his struggles had 
dislodged. 

The news of Alvarado's death was not slow in reaching the cap- 
ital of Guatemala, and was received with consternation. But the 
sorrow of his widow did not quench her ambition. Summoning 
the alcaldes and regidors to the palace, she proclaimed herself 
gobernadora—the first instance of a woman exercising authority 
in America. She appointed her brother, Don Francisco de la 
Cueva, lieutenant governor and commander of the troops, posi- 
tions he already occupied, and proceeded to prepare for appropriate 
ceremonies in memory of her husband. 

The capital was situated upon the breast of the stately twin 
volcanos, Agua (water) and Fuego (fire), and had grown by 
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immigration to be a city of considerable size and pretension. The 
citizens were in a state of great excitement over the audacity of 
Doña Beatrice and the obsequies of.their late governor, when a 
terrible storm occurred, on the night of September 8, 1541. Two 
hours after dark the earth was shaken by terrible convulsions, and 
an avalanche of water swept down the mountain side, carrying 
with it vast quantities of earth, rocks, and trees uprooted from the 
forest. The water was supposed to have come from the volcano 
Agua, hence its name, and a deep ravine, which can be seen to- 
day, marks the path of the destructive flood. 

The city was buried beneath the deluge and the débris, and 
the ambitious widow of the conquistador sought safety in the 
chapel adjoining the palace. Here, while clinging to the crucifix, 
she was crushed by the falling walls. The loss of life was very 
great. Six hundred Spaniards and more than a thousand Indians 
perished. 

The capital was removed a league to the eastward, where are 
now the picturesque ruins of Antigua Guatemala. That city 
flourished and became the most populous, the most beautiful, and 
the most influential north of the Isthmus, the city of Mexico alone 
excepted. There is no grander group of ruins on the Western 
Hemisphere, for its architecture was stately and massive. At the 
time of its destruction it had a population of 80,000 souls, and 
was the headquarters of several of the most extensive monastic 
orders in America. It had the most celebrated university, was 
the seat of the inquisition, and was famous for the wealth, learn- 
ing, and culture of its people. From the tower of the Cathedral 
to-day the ruins of forty-five churches may be counted, and nearly 
every one had a monastery or a convent attached. The force of 
the earthquake can be seen by broken pillars of stone, 6 and 8 
feet in diameter, and massive arches, which spanned the entrances 
and roofs of costly and extensive structures. Buildings with 
foundations. as deep and walls as massive as those of the Capitol 
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at Washington were crumbled into dust, and the magnificent palace | 
of the governor, whose entrance still bears the armorial crest of 
Charles V, was shaken to fragments. 

Without premonition, on the night of Sunday, July 29, 1773, 
the disaster came, and one of the proudest cities in the New World 
was forever humbled. The dead were never counted, and the 
wounded died from lack of relief. The living escaped to the 
mountains and plains, and to-day, after a hundred and twenty years, 
the ruined walls lie as they fell. 

The present capital, Guatemala la Nueva, was founded by the 
survivors, thirty miles to the eastward, on a picturesque plateau. 

For three centuries Spain governed Central America by the 
Audiencia Real. There were spasmodic attempts at resistance, 
and formal protests against her tyranny as early as 1811, but it was 
not until 1821 that the representative of the King, Gavino Gainza, 
surrendered his authority, when on the 15th of September inde- 
pendence was proclaimed and maintained without bloodshed. 

But tranquility and public order were soon disturbed by personal 
ambitions and causes of various kinds, particularly by the attempt 
of Mexico to annex Central America to the ephemeral empire of 
Iturbide. The Mexican troops, commanded by General Filisola, 
occupied the city of Guatemala on the 12th of Junc, 1822; but 
that domination, which never was accepted by the country, was of a 
short duration. The fall of Iturbide compelled General Filisola to 
return to Mexico with his army. Before his departure, however, 
he called a national assembly for the purpose of organizing the 
government of the country. That assembly met on the 24th of 
June, 1823, and on the ist of July following issued a decree 
which, even to-day, is considered as the solemn and fundamental 
act of the emancipation of Central America. 

Having declared itself as “National Constituent,” the same 
assembly, on the 22d of November, 1824, proclaimed a federal 
constitution, establishing the Republic of Central America, under 
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the form of a popular and representative government. It decreed 
also the abolition of slavery, equality before the law, division of 
powers, liberty of the press, and religious toleration. 

Unfortunately this form of government could not be main- 
tained for any length of time. Party jealousies brought civil wars 
and revolutions, which rent the whole country, and notwithstand- 
ing the strenuous efforts of numerous patriots, the most illustrious 
among them, General Morazan, who gave during the struggles 
constant proofs of real military genius and of enlightened devo- 
tion, the Federation was dissolved in 1839, and the five republics, 
one after another, resumed their autonomy under the respective 
names of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica. Since that time they have continued to govern themsclves 
as sovereign and independent states. 

Gen. Carrera, a man of great genius and energy, but of humble 
origin and uneducated, placed himself in 1837 at the head of 
an army in Mita. Although defeated several times by Gen. 
Morazan, he finally succeeded with the support of the aristocracy 
and the clergy. Having become master of the city of Guate- 
mala he was proclaimed dictator on the 19th of March, 1840, was 
elected President of the Republic on the 11th day of December, 
1844, and President for life on the 21st of October, 1854. He 
retained the executive power until his death, which occurred on 
the 14th of April, 1865. 

The conservative party succeeded in inaugurating, as successor 
of Gen. Carrera, one of his lieutenants, enjoying his entire confi- 
dence, Gen. Cerna, who followed the policy of his predecessor, 
until his downfall in 1871. That epoch of political history has 
been called “the thirty years’ régime.” 

The dissatisfaction, however, was increasing daily against an 
administration whose conservatism kept the country in complete 
inaction and ignorance. Gen. Miguel Garcia Granados became 
the leader of the liberal opposition in the legislature. Belonging 
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to one of the wealthiest and most illustrious families of the 
country, he exercised a great influence, and to a fine education 
he added force of character and undaunted courage. Exiled by 
the government of Gen. Cerna, he raised the standard of revo- 
lution in May, 1871. 

Some time before, a young man, endowed with very high intel- 
ligence and unconquerable energy, J. Rufino Barrios, had declared 
himself in favor of the liberal party. Together with a number 
of political refugees, he gave his support to the movement inau- 
gurated by Gen. Garcia Granados, and from that moment the 
revolution assumed great importance. 

By a popular proclamation, called “the act of Patzicia,” Gen. 
Cerna was declared deposed from power, and Gen. Garcia Gra- 
nados appointed Provisional President of the Republic. The 
march of the revolutionary forces upon the capital was a series of 
victories: Retalhulen (May 14); Chiché (May 29); Tierra Blanca 
(June 23); Cochon (June 24); San Lucas (June 29); and the fol- 
lowing morning (June 30) the city of Guatemala was occupied 
without resistance. Gen. Garcia Granados’s administration, though 
disturbed by several unsuccessful attempts to overthrow it, was 
marked by the introduction of important measures, such as the 
liberty of the press, the establishment of schools, the abolition of 
religious orders of seclusion, and other progressive movements. 
On the 8th of May, 1873, the National Constituent Assembly 
proclaimed Gen. J. R. Barrios elected President of the Republic 
by popular vote for the first constitutional period, and Gen. Garcia 
Granados resigned his powers to him on the 4th of June following. 

On the ist of March, 1880, a new constitution promulgated 
the preceding year was put in force. It is the same that exists 
to-day, save in a few unimportant amendments. In conformity 
with its provisions elections were called for the presidency, and 
Gen. Barrios was reélected almost unanimously. 
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In February, 1885, the President of Guatemala, believing that 
he was in accord with the sentiments of the people of the other 
republics, proclaimed the union of the five Central American 
republics, but meeting with resistance in Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica, his purpose could not be realized. Barrios was killed 
at the head of his army, on the 2d of April, 1885, before the 
fortifications of Chalchuapa on the border of Salvador. 

The government of Gen. Barrios inaugurated in the country an 
era of reforms and progress. The education of the people was 
the object of his particular solicitude. He founded in the capital, 
at Quezaltenango and at Chiquimula, normal, agricultural, art, and 
trade schools and colleges, as well as a large number of primary 
and evening schools for the working classes. Believing that agri- 
culture is the principal source of wealth of a country, he endeavored 
to promote its development. An excellent mail and telegraph 
service was regularly organized throughout the country. New 
codes of liberal laws were adopted, railways were constructed, 
tramways and carriage roads were built, electric lights were intro- 
duced in the capital, and banks were established in the country. 

In consequence of the death of Gen. Barrios, the presidency 
by right reverted to the Vice-President, Mr. Alejandro M. Sini- 
baldi; but the latter, whose inclinations kept him away from public 
affairs, resigned in favor of the second Vice-President, Manuel L. 
Barillas. 

Gen. Barillas, a member of a distinguished family of Quezal- 
tenango, was one of the largest coffee planters in the country. He 
had filled several important political posts, and for a number of 
years was the civil and military governor of the department of 
Quezaltenango. On the 15th of March, 1886, the unanimous 
vote of his countrymen raised him to the constitutional presidency. 
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Chapter II. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


The Republic of Guatamala is situated between 13° 42’ and 
18° 20’ north latitude, and go° 20’ 24” and g5° 25’ 24” west longi- 
tude of the meridian of Paris. On the northwest it is bounded 
by the Mexican States of Chiapas and Tabasco, on the north by 
Yucatan, on the east by the English colony and gulf of Honduras, 
on the southeast by the Republic of Honduras and that of Salva- 
dor, on the southwest and west by the Pacific Ocean. The area 
of Guatemala is 230 miles along the Pacific coasts, and has an 
average width of about 82 or 110 miles. Its superficial area is 
nearly 50,000 square miles. 

The physical aspect of Guatemala is generally mountainous. 
The mountains are covered with magnificent forests; hence its 
name Guatemala, or, to be more exact, Quauhitemallan, meaning 
“full of trees.” The interior of the country, watered by innumer- 
able rivers, presents also high table-lands and extremely fertile 
plains of remarkable beauty. The products of the three natural 
kingdoms are abundant and varied. 

The country has a great variety of climates. On the coasts of 
the Pacific the heat is very great, but less intense than on those of 
the Atlantic. In some localities the salubrity leaves a great deal 
to be desired, but as one leaves the seashore and reaches the highier 
altitudes the climate becomes healthy, agreeable, and the atmos- 
phere is of rare purity. It is cold in the highlands, particularly 
on the Altas, in the northern part of the Republic. Sometimes 
there is snow in the valley of Quezaltenango, the chief town of the 
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department of that name. From numerous meteorological obser- 
vations, the maximum temperature is 88° F., the minimum 38° F., 
and the average 65° F. The barometer shows an average rise of 
6.41 millimeters. 

The mountainous ‘system of Guatemala includes: (1) The 
Cordilieras of the Andes, crossing the Republic from the north- 
west to the southeast, parallel with the Pacific Ocean, which is 40 
miles distant. The highest peak is 14,625 feet above sea level, and 
the average height of the chain is 7,470 feet. 

(2) The Sierra Madre, a range of the Cordilleras, detached 
from the volcano of Tacana, which, following an irregular line, 
crosses the departments of Huehuetenango, of Totonicapan, and 
of Alta Verapaz, projects into the territory of Belize and ends on 
the Atlantic coast. 

(3) The Sierra de Chama, a range of the Sierra Madre, while 
passing through the department of Verapaz, follows a tortuous line 
toward the east, and after crossing the territory of Belize ends on 
the coast. 

(4) The Sierra de Santa Cruz, a range of the Sierra de Chama, 
follows along the banks of the Carabon and Polochic rivers, con- 
tinues north of Lake Izabal, and disappears in the gulf of Ama- 
tique, between Cocoli Point, the Sarstoon River, and the Rio 
Dulce. | 
(5) The Sierra de Las Minas (or Mico Mountain) begins at 
the Sierra Madre, north of Coban, to the point where it detaches 
itself from the Chama Mountains, follows toward the south ; thence, 
after having made an extensive turn, rises again toward the east 
between the Polochic and Motagua, passes south of Lake Izabal 
and ends between the Bay of San Tomas and the Motagua on the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

(6) The Sierra de Copan, a spur of the Cordilleras, crosses the 
department of Santa Rosa west of the lagoon of Ayarsa, rises again 
toward the north, makes a curve between the city of Esquipulas 
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and the mines of Alotepéque to the point at the beginning of the | 


chain of mountains which separates Guatemala from Honduras. 

(7) The mountains of Azulco, Conguaco, and Moyuta, form 
an isolated group of the Cordilleras; their culminating point is the 
volcano of Tecuamburro. 

There are in Guatemala more than thirty volcanoes, some in 
the Cordilleras and others outside of them. ‘The most remarka- 
ble are: 

(1) The volcanoes of Tacana and Tajumulco, in the department 
of San Marcos, those of Zunil, Santo Tomas, and Santa Clara. 

(2) The volcano of Santa Maria, near Quezaltenango is 11,374 
feet high, and that of Quezaltenango 10,104 feet. 

(3) The volcano of Atitlan, in the department of Solola on 
the lower part of the lake of the same name, and the volcano of 
San Pedro. 

(4) The volcanoes of Agua and Fuego in the neighborhood 
of Antigua Guatemala, the first is 12,197 feet high, and the second 
13,487 feet. 

(5) The Acatenango, in the department of Chimatenango, has 
an altitude of 14,072 feet, and the Pacaya, in the department of 
Amatitlan, 8,287 feet. 

The following volcanoes are found outside of the Cordilleras: 

The Colima, Amayo, Chingo, Santa Catarina or Mita, Suchitan, 
and Moyuta, in the department of Jutiapa; the Monterico, Jumay, 
Ticantic, and Tombon, in the department of Chiquimula; the 
Yumatepeque and Alzataté, in the department of Santa Rosa; 
the Pocochil near Sololá, and the Mamus, in La Verapaz. Of 
these volcanoes the Fuego is the only one still in activity. 

The principal rivers of Guatemala are : 

(1) The Usumacinta, a part of which serves as a boundary 
between Mexico and Guatemala and empties into the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is formed by the Lacandon and Pasion rivers. Its 
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course is sinuous toward the north, and it receives the waters of 
the San Pedro. On leaving the territory of Guatemala it is sub- 
divided in several branches, some of which flow into the lagoons 
of Terminas and the others into the Bay of Campeche. This 
river is navigable for small vessels as far as Ténocique. Upon 
the banks of the Chacomel, one of its affluents, are seen the cele- 
brated ruins of Palenqué. 

(2) The Motagua is the most important water course after the 
Usumacinta. It has its source in the department of Quiché, goes 
up again toward the east, where it takes the name of Rio Grande, 
makes a circuit of the city of Gualan, in the department of Chi- 
quimula, runs northeast, and empties in the Gulf of Honduras 
after receiving numerous affluents. 

(3) The Polochic, after leaving its source in the department 
of Verapaz, runs eastward, then, increased by the waters of the 
Rio Cahabon, its principal affluent, it flows from southeast to 
westward, and falls into Lake Izabal, after running 150 miles. 

(4) The Sarstoon starts from the Sierra Chama (Alta Verapaz) 
and empties into the Gulf of Amatique, after forming the boundary 
between Guatemala and the territory of Belize. The length of 
this river is go miles, and it is navigable for 24 miles into the 
interior. 

(5) The Lacandon, also called Rio Negro, has its source in 
the department of San Marcos, flows in an eastern direction, and, 
after a course of 60 miles, receives the Rio Salama, then, making 
a turn north and northwest, it meets the Pasion River, to form the 
Usumacinta. Ata point called Chisoy, or Chixoy, the Lacandon 
is crossed over by a suspension bridge. 

(6), The Pasion River begins at the Lake of Pusila, in the de- 
partment of Peten, which it separates from Verapaz, then runs 
westward to join the Lacandon, to form the Usumacinta. 

(7) The San Pedro, the most considerable affluent of the 
Usumacinta, finds its source north of the Peten Mountains, goes 
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westward, makes a circuit, then resumes the same direction, and . 
empties into the Usumacinta. 

(8) The Rio Paz, or Pazaco, begins in the vicinity of the 
volcano of Chingo, in the department of Jutiapa; it runs first 
toward the southwest, then 18 miles further it inclines in a south- 
east direction toward the Pacific Ocean. 

(9) The Rio de los Esclavos, which has its source near Mata- 
quescuintla, in the department of Santa Rosa, falls into the Pacific 
Ocean. It serves as a boundary between Guatemala and Sal- 
vador. 

(10) The Rio Michatoya, which comes from Lake Amatitlan. 
A part of its course separates the department of Escuintla from 
that of Santa Rosa; then its waters, after forming a high cataract, 
near San Pedro Martir, are lost in the Pacific Ocean. 

To this list must also be added the following water courses: The 
Rio Guacalaté, beginning in the Chimaltenango Valley, the Na- 
guacalaté, which has its origin in the department of Solola, the 
Salama, from the department of Totonicapan, and the Telapa, 
which has its source in the department of Quezaltenango. All 
these rivers flow into the Pacific Ocean. 

The hydrographic system of Guatemala includes also a great 
number of lakes, of which the most important are: 

(1) Lake Izabal or Gulf Dulce, in the department of Izabal, be- 
tween the Sierra of Santa Cruz and that of Las Minas. It com- 
municates with the Atlantic Ocean by means of a canal called Rio 
Dulce which, widening after half its course, takes the name of 
Golfete. The length of Lake Izabal, from north to south is 30 
miles, and its width 12 miles. Its depth is sufficient to admit large 
ships, but a sand bar, at the mouth of Rio Dulce, prevents other 
than small vessels from entering in it. 

(2) Lake Petén or Itza, in the department of Petén, is between 
45 and so miles long, and 3 miles in average width. It contains 
several islands; on the largest of them is built the city of Flores, 
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the chief town of the department. The waters of that lake swarm 
with crocodiles of a peculiar species (crocodilus Moselit:), and a great 
variety of fish and turtles. During the rainy season the Petén 
communicates with numerous small lakes, thus enabling canoes to 
navigate it. The southern shore is remarkable for its caves and 
grottoes in which are many beautiful stalactites. 

(3) Lake Tazalcuapa is situated in the northern part of the de- 
partment of Huehuetenango, and forms the center of the great 
curve made by the Lacandon. 

(4) The department of Solola contains Lake Atillan or Pana- 
hachel, in the cordilleras of the Andes, situated at a height of 
423 feet above the sea. A great number of rivers empty their 
waters into that lake, which, owing to its picturesque situation, 
adds its beauty to the imposing aspect of the landscape. 

(5) Lake Amatitlan, in the department of the same name, 
forms the Rio Mitchatoya. It produces in abundance a very deli- 
cate fish called Mojarra. 

(6) Lake Ayarza, in the department of Jutiapa, is circular and 
and g miles in diameter. It empties through the Rio Ostica into 
Lake Guija. 

(7) In the department of Petén there are less important lakes, 
such as those of Lacandon, San Diego, San Pedro, Martir, Chitun- 
qui, Ratcal-Caspin, Equesil, Macanché, Sacpeten, Aquise, San 
Pedro Yahsa, and Musal, and, 

(8) The lakes Custumé and San Carlos, in Verapaz; Lake Uria 
in the department of Sacatepequez; lakes Altes, Catempa, Re- 
tana, San Pedro, and Hoyo in the department of Jutiapa. 

The principal ports of Guatemala on the Atlantic coast are: 
Izabal, on the southern shore of the lake of the same name, 15° 24' 
latitude north, by 91° 31’ longitude west; Santo Tomas, on the 
southern extremity of the Bay of Amatique, in the Gulf of Hon- 
duras which is considered one of the best in Central America, and 
being protected from the southeast winds, is easy of access, and 
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sufficiently deep to receive vessels of the largest tonnage; Living- 
ston at the mouth of the Rio Dulce, 15° 48' latitude north by 
91º 61' 24” longitude west. 

On the Pacific coast are situated: San José, in the department 
of Escuintla, 13° 56’ latitude north by 93º 2' 24” longitude west. 
The importance of this port is due to its proximity to the capital, 
but its anchorage offers little security to vessels. Champerico, on the 
coast of Suchitepequez, is 14° 17' latitude north by 94° 17' 24” 
longitude west. The ports of San Geronimo, Tejocaté, and San 
Luis, in the department of Escuintla, and that of the Esclavos, in 
‘ the department of Santa Rosa. They are used only for exporta- 
tion. We must also mention the inland ports of Gualan, upon the 
Motagua, and Panzos, upon the Polochic. 





Chapter III. 


POLITICAL DIVISIONS AND POPULATION. 


The Republic of Guatemala is divided into 22 departments, 
comprising 10 important cities, 22 smaller ones, 304 pueblos or 
villages, more or less considerable in size, and a great number of 
hamlets and haciendas or estates. The following table shows the 
name of the different departments and their principal towns, with 


their population in 1890. 


Population | Total popula- 





Departments. Chief towns. of the chief | tion of the 
towns. department. 

Guatemala.................... Guatemala ................ 70, 000 143, 581 
Amatitlad..................... Amatitlan................. 9, 500 35, 954 
Escuintla...........oooo...... Escuintla................. II, 200 31, 302 
Sacatepequéz ............ o... AnNtigUa.......o.oooooooo.. 9, 500 41, 375 
Chimaltenango................ Chimaltenango............ 4, 100 61, 013 
Sololá. .......ooomooomm mo .o...... Sololá.................... 4, 600 85, 591 
Totonicapan.................. Totonicapan............... 40, 000 160, 942 
Suchitepéquez................. Mazatenango.............. 6, 200 36, 849 
Retalhuleu.................... Retalhuleu................ 4, 600 25, 009 
guezaltenango Co Quezaltenango............. 27, 000 107, 324 
an Marcos................... San Marcos............... 16, 200 93, 181 
Huehuetenango ...............| Huehuetango ............. II, 200 136, 114 
guichó rro Santa Cruz del Quiché. scene IO, 500 90, 300 
aja Verapaz................. Salama . can... 10, 600 50, 874 
Alta Verapaz ................. Coban .................... 27, 700 110, 936 

Petén .......ooooooooommomm.m»... FloreS.................... 1, 600 , 
Izabal................oo.o.ooo.. Izabal..................... 2, 600 5, 067 
AA ...... 2... eee eee eee Zacápa ................... IO, 900 44, 216 
Chiquimula................... Chiquimula..... ......... 13, 000 66, 823 
alapa . .....ooooooooommom..... alapa.................... II, 100 35, 954 
Jutiapa Lar rr Jatin Co 12, 200 50, 058 
anta Rosa ................... Cuajiniguilapa............ 2, 800 38, 950 

Total population of the 22 departments of the Republic, to De- 

cember 31, I89O............ o coococonoccncocorocrrrconasann o 1, 460, 017 
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The indigenous race is still very numerous in the country. 


Gentle and docile by nature, it accepts readily the benefits of civili- * 


zation. The Government watches with paternal care its mental 
improvement and material progress. In general the natives, as 
well as those of European descent, are honest, laborious, orderly, 
and particularly industrious. 

In the cities the manners and customs are nearly like those of 
Europe, and civilization has attained as high a degree of refine- 
ment, but in the interior, among the Indians, it is not yet so far 
advanced, though every day there are signs of a progress. 

Spanish is the language of the country, and is understood by 
every Indian, although that race still preserves a special idiom of 
its own. French, English, and German are generally known by 
the educated classes. 


DEPARTMENT OF GUATEMALA. 


This department is situated in the very center of the Republic, 
and has 143,581 inhabitants. Its principal city, Guatemala, is the 
capital of the Republic. Guatemala City contains 70,000 souls, is 
the most important of Central America and one of the largest in 
Spanish America. After the destruction of Antigua Guatemala 
by an earthquake in 1773, formerly the capital of the country, 
Guatemala la Nueva (New Guatemala), the present capital, was 
built in 1776, in the Ermita Valley, surrounded by green hills, 
pastures, sugar and coffee plantations, and favored with a temperate 
and healthful climate. The situation and aspect of the city are very 
beautiful. When seen from the heights of Cerro del Carmen the 
eye wanders over a lovely landscape, reaching from the Guarda 
de Buena Vista to a vast horizon, bounded on the south at a dis- 
tance of 27 miles by a range of the Cordilleras of the Andes, while 
in the background is seen the colossal outline of the volcanoes of 
Agua and Fuego, whose craters are constantly crowned with ever- 


changing clouds. 
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The city covers a large area and is well built. Many of the 
houses are elegant and spacious, surrounded by courts and gardens 
adorned with fountains, objects of art, and tasteful ornaments. The 
streets are wide, straight, well paved, lined with fine sidewalks, 
and lighted by electricity. 

Guatemala contains several noticeable public buildings. Among 
these may be mentioned the Palace of the Executive, the City 
Hall, the Court-House, the Postand Telegraph Office, the Custom- 
House and Revenue Building, the Liquor and Tobacco Bureau, 
the National Theater, the College of Medicine and Pharmacy, 
the University, the School of Arts and Trades, the Polytechnic 
School, a number of national and private schools and colleges, the 
general and military hospitals, the Palace of the Archbishop, sev- 
eral magnificent and richly decorated churches, such as the Cathe- 
dral, San Francisco, Santo Domingo, Santa Catalina, La Merced, 
La Recoleccion, and Santa Teresa. In every ward there are” 
fountains, baths, and public places for washing clothes, and scat- 
tered through the city are public gardens, military barracks, large 
hotels, printing establishments, etc.; among other buildings are a 
penitentiary, two forts and the Internacional and Colombiano banks. 
There are also various private asylums and charitable institutions, 
national and foreign. Public instruction is placed within the 
reach of everyone without any distinction of race or social standing, 
in numerous schools where teaching is advanced to a high degree. 
The tramway lines are perfectly well organized, and, as the city is 
in direct communication with the port of San José by means of a 
railroad, provisions are abundant and cheap. The telephone is 
also in operation, and the mail, as well as the telegraph systems, 
are equal to those of the most civilized countries. 

The capital is garrisoned by a detachment of the standing 
army, which attracts attention by the fine appearance of its officers 
and men. In every barrack courses of military instruction are given, 
besides fencing and marksmanship. Besides the municipality 
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of Guatemala, the department of that name contains twenty- 
one others. These different centers of population have, altogether, | 
141 schools, attended by 12,000 pupils. Of these educational 
establishments 101 are primary, 49 for boys, 36 for girls, and 16 
for-children of both sexes; 13 are for secondary instruction, 7 for 
boys and 6 for girls. Finally, there are 7 kindergartens, 11 night 
schools for male adults, 6 for women, and 3 in the prisons, for 
both sexes. 

The territories occupied by these municipalities, being watered 
by several rivers, show a great variety of cultivation and industries, 
the general productions of the department being mostly coffee, 
sugar, maize, wheat, beans, fruits, and vegetables of every kind. 


DEPARTMENT OF AMATITLAN. 


This department has a population of 35,954 inhabitants and is 
divided into seven municipalities. The principal city is Amatitlan, 
situated at a height of 4,212 feet above the level of the sea, on the 
shores of the lake of that name and both banks of the Michatoya 
River. The climate is healthy and temperate. The appearance 
of the lake is very picturesque. It measures 7.45 miles long by 
2.48 miles wide and abounds in fish. 

The soil of this department, watered by a great number of rivers, 
is very fertile. It was formerly one of the richest, on account of 
the large crops of cochineal; but in consequence of the decline of 
the demand for that product, the inhabitants have abandoned it 
gradually for that of coffee and sugar cane, as being more profitable. 

The commune of Santa Inez de Petapa is engaged principally 
in cattle and pork raising and in agriculture, there being an exten- 
sive trade in beeswax. The special industry of the commune of 
San Miguel de Petapa is the manufacture of straw hats, baskets, 
furniture, pottery, etc. Besides these industries, the products of 
the department are to-day coffee, maize, sugar, beans, barley, 
bananas, fruits, and vegetables. The exportation for the last few 
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years has been facilitated by the Central Railroad, which passes 
through the department. 

There are 39 primary schools: 21 for boys, 15 for girls, 1 
mixed, 1 night school, and 1 in the prisons. 


DEPARTMENT OF ESCUINTLA. 


This department, with a superficial area of 1,950 square miles, 
has a population of 31,302 inhabitants, and is by its position and 
the fertility of its soil one of the richest and most important of 
the Republic. There are extensive stock farms and numerous 
sugar and coffee plantations, and the felling of timber of every 
kind, which is very abundant, forms also the object of a large 
trade. The department is irrigated by several watercourses, the 
principal one being the Michatoya River, which has its source in 
Lake Amatitlan and crosses the department from south to north. 
When, swollen by different affluents it reaches the city of Escuintla, 
the Michatoya River becomes a torrent, with a waterfall 195 feet 
high at the place called El Salto. The roar of the cataract 1s 
heard at a distance of over five miles. 

The principal city of the department is Escuintla, located half 
way between the capital and the port of San José, on the line of 
the Central Railroad. It is the center of an extensive commercial 
movement. There are good hotels and apartment houses, well 
patronized every year, from December to March, by numerous 
families, who, following an old custom, come from different parts 
of the Republic to pass the season. 

In the city of Santa Lucia some antique remains have attracted 
the attention of learned European societies, which have sent agents 
to make thorough studies concerning their origin. On several 
points of the coast are seen traces of ancient populations, but the 
ruins mostly visited by travelers are those of Guaymango, where 
parts of old Indian walls are still standing. 

The department of Escuintla has twelve municipalities. The 
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principal products, besides sugar and cocoa, already mentioned, are 
coffee, cotton, maize, rice, and a great variety of fruits. Ramie | 
has already been planted on a large scale, and this textile plant is 
destined to become an important article of exportation. Gutta- 
percha and sarsaparilla are also found, and the manufacture of salt 
is being developed on a large scale. 

The department contains 22 public primary schools—12 for 
boys, 6 for girls, 3 mixed, and 1 night school for audults. 


DEPARTMENT OF SACATEPEQUEZ. 


This department covers an area of 250 square miles, with a 
population of 41,375 inhabitants, and is divided into 2 5 municipal- 
ities. After the department of Guatemala it has the largest pop- 
ulation in proportion to its size. There are very valuable sugar 
and coffee plantations, and fruits from every climate are cultivated. 
Almost all the industries are found here, notably those of spinning 
and weaving. | 

The principal city of the department is Antigua Guatemala, a 
city founded in 1583 by Alonso Maldonado, who then represented 
the King of Spain. It is situated in a fertile valley at a height 
of about 4,910 feet above the level of the sea, surrounded by pic- 
turesque hills, and bounded on the south by the volcano of Agua, 
which rises 13,300 feet and has been extinct for a long time past, 
and on the southwest by the volcano of Fuego, 12,821 feet high. 

The city is watered by four abundant springs, the water of which 
is medicinal and possesses curative properties. In the neighbor- 
hood are found other thermal and mineral waters of different kinds 
and degrees of temperature, among which may be mentioned those 
of Medina, San Andres, Ceballos, San Lorenzo del Tejar, and 
the historical spring of Almolonga. The climate being temper- 
ate, even, healthy, and agreeable, is one of the best in the world. 

Among the particular industries of Antigua Guatemala worthy 
of special attention is sculpture, which is practiced by talented 
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artists. The department supports 86 primary schools, of which 
number 32 are for boys and 35 for girls, 1 5 night schools for men 
and 2 for adult women, and 1 in the prisons. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHIMALTENANGO. 


This department is divided into sixteen municipalities, with a 
total population of 61,013 inhabitants, occupying an area of 800 
square miles, and has for its principal city the one bearing the same 
name. It contains sugar and coffee plantations and large stock 
farms. Indigo, wheat, barley, oats and a great variety of fruits 
and vegetables are also cultivated. There are gold, silver, copper, 
zinc, antimony, coal, and iron mines, as well as sulphur and ferru- 
ginous springs. 

The principal industries of the country consist in the manufac- 
ture of cotton cloths, tissues, woolen cloth, hats, baskets, ropes, and 
pottery. There are in addition several mills, which furnish flour 
of very good quality, and an extensive tannery, called La Sierra, 
in the municipality of Petzum. 

Public instruction is given in 44 primary schools, 24 of which 
are for bovs, 15 for girls, 4 night schools for adults, and 1 in the 
prisons. o 


DEPARTMENT OF SOLOLÁ. 


This department, besides its chief town of the same name, has 
twenty-one municipalities and a population of 85,591 inhabitants. 
It is situated 6,550 feet above the level of the sea. Its climate 
is hot in the lowlands and cold in the high regions. 

Lake Panajachel, in this department, is one of the most beauti- 
ful sheets of water in the whole country. It is 63 miles in circum- 
ference, 150 feet deep, and surrounded by valleys, mountains, and 
volcanoes. Upon the shores the inhabitants have built several 
villages, and engage in traffic by means of small boats. 

The most important products are coffee and sugar cane, 
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plantations of which especially those of the centro agricola of San 
Agustin, in the chief town of the department, deserve particular 
mention. In addition, cacao, tobacco, sarsaparilla, vegetables, and 
fruits are also gathered in abundance. 


There are 31 primary schools—24 for boys and 7 for girls. 
DEPARTMENT OF TOTONICAPAM. 


This department, which has for its chief town the city of the 
same name, though covering the smallest area, is the most densely 
populated of the Republic. It has six municipalities and 160,942 
souls. The inhabitants are very industrious and operate several 
factories, particularly potteries, which by the forms and workman- 
ship of their products show a very advanced degree of progress. 
The climate, though cold, is healthy and pleasant. The chief 
products are wheat, potatoes, maize, coffee, sugar cane, oats, lima 
beans, vegetables, and fruits in general. Sheep, which furnish 
very good wool, are raised in large numbers. Public instruction 
is furnished by 34 elementary schools—25 for boys, 6 for young 
girls, and 3 night schools for adults of both sexes. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUCHITEPEQUEZ. 


This department has an area of 2,500 square miles, and is di- 
vided into thirteen municipalties, with 36,849 inhabitants. The 
city of Mazatenango is the chieftown. The district contains im- 
portant farms, and sugar, cacao, and coffee plantations. It is partly 
covered with virgin forests of magnificent timber. The majority: 
of the inhabitants are agriculturists, but many are engaged in the 
manufacture of cotton and woolen cloths, rope making, etc. Public 
instruction is furnished by 24 primary schools, 15 for boys and 9 
for young girls. | 


DEPARTMENT OF RETALHULEU. 


This department is situated thirty miles from the port of Cham- 
perico, upon the Pacific. It contains eight municipalities and a 
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population of 25,009 inhabitants. The chief town, Retalhuleu, 
Owing to its position, is one of the most important cities. A rail- 
road and a national highway bring it in direct communication with 
the sea, where the Government has a military post, custom-houses, 
large warehouses, and every facility for the development of com- 
merce. The climate is relatively hot. The principal products 
are coffee, cacao, cotton, maize, sugar, vegetables, and fruits. 

There are 17 primary schools, 9 for boys, 7 for young girls, and 
1 for both sexes. 


DEPARTMENT OF QUEZALTENANGO. 


This department has nineteen municipalities and 107,324 in- 
habitants. It has an advantage over the other departments in being 
crossed in every direction by different means of communication 
leading to the cities of Guatemala, San Marcos, Costa Cuca, and 
Retalhulen. The climate is cold and healthy and varies but little. 
Foreign immigration, commerce, agriculture, industry, and instruc- 
tion are making constant progress. The manufactures are ordinary 
cotton and woolen cloths, which, owing to their good quality, are 
in great demand. Coffee, cotton, wheat, sugar cane, and cacao give 
abundant crops. 

The city of Quezaltenango, the chief town of the department, 
is situated about 120 miles from the capital, and about 75 miles 
from Champerico, the nearest port on the Pacific Ocean. It is the 
second city of the Republic in size and economical importance. 
The principal coffee plantations are in the neighborhood and their 
value increases every year, owing to the energy and the spirit of 
enterprise of its inhabitants. 

The department has 55 primary schools: 36 for boys, 13 for 
young girls, 2 mixed, and 4 night schools; an institute for men and 
an institute for women; 4 private colleges, 3 for men and 1 for 
women; 1 school of arts and trade, 1 for drawing; 1 primary school 
in the prisons, and 1 in the hospitals, 
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DEPARTMENT OF SAN MARCOS. 


This department has an area of 750 square miles, and its chief 
town is the city of the same name. There are three municipal- 
ities and twenty other towns, with a total population of 93,181 
inhabitants. It has several means of communication, the principal 
one being the national road from San Marcos to Quezaltenango 
where it branches off from that leading from the capital of the 
Republic and one to the frontiers of Mexico. Important agricul- 
tural enterprises keep the department in constant activity. The 
exportations from it are gutta-percha, sarsaparilla, and hides. The 
other products are sugar cane, wheat, cacao, beans, and other 
cereals of various climates. There are manufactures of cotton 
and woolen goods, shoes, etc. Primary teaching is given in 68 
schools, 44 for boys, 20 for young girls, 2 mixed, and 2 night 
schools for adults, besides 2 secondary ones for boys and 1 for 
young girls. 


DEPARTMENT OF HUEHUETENANGO. 


This department contains two large cities and thirty-two munic- 
ipalities, with a population of 136,114 souls. Its chief town is 
the city bearing the same name. The most part of the inhabit- 
ants are agriculturists; the principal products are sugar cane, 
coffee, cotton, wheat, oats, various kinds of fruits, etc. There are 
gold, silver, iron, lead, and salt mines, but only the two last min- 
erals are worked; the lead at Tojlon and the salt at San Mateo, 
Ixtatan, and Pichiquil. Industry consists in the manufacture of 
woolen and cotton goods, and some other articles. 

Public instruction is furnished by 1 secondary school for young 
people, 57 primary schools for boys, 27 for girls, and 3 night 
schools for adults. 

DEPARTMENT OF QUICHE. 


This department, with a superficial area of 1,300 square miles, 
has seventeen municipalities and 90,300 inhabitants. Its chief 
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town, Santa Cruz of Quiché, situated in a plain covering an area 
of more than twelve miles from north to south, and of forty-five 
from east to west, is the commercial center of the department. 
Among the other cities may be mentioned also Sacapulas, built 
on the banks of the Rio Negro and at the base of a now extinct 
volcano; it is celebrated on account of having been founded by 
Bartholomew de Las Casas. 

The most part of the lands of this department, which has a tem- 
perate and agreeable climate, are still wild, but very fertile and 
adapted to colonization. They principally produce wheat, rice; 
maize, tobacco, sarsaparilla, and fruits in abundance. The forests 
which cover the mountains of the north contain timber of every 
kind, black balsam, vegetable wax, and a great variety of other 
products. In various localities there are gold, silver, iron, opal, 
alabaster, plaster, and other mines which, when properly worked, 
will soon prove a source of great wealth for the country. 

The department supports 44 primary schools, 30 for boys, 12 
for girls, and 2 for both sexes. 


DEPARTMENT OF BAJA VERAPAZ. 


This department contains 11 municipalities and a population of 
50,874 inhabitants. Its chief town is the city of Salama, situated 
at a height of 3,100 feet above the level of the sea. The climate 
is changeable, but generally dry and hot. The principal products 
are coffee, sugar cane, cacao, sarsaparilla, vegetable wax, etc. The 
grape grows wild, and the Government is trying to encourage its 
cultivation. Timber and dye woods are very abundant. There 
are also auriferous sands, lead, mica, talc, oxide of plumbago, and 
asbestus ; but all of this wealth is unavailable for want of labor and 
capital. The inhabitants are employed in raising cattle, in agri- 
culture, and in manufacturing straw hats and tissues of various 
kinds. The sugar made in San Geronimo, one of the municipalities 
of the department, is of first quality; the brandy distilled in the 
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same locality is very celebrated and has received various medals 
at an exposition held in Chile, and at those of Paris in 1878 and ' 
1889. The department of Baja Verapaz contains several natural 
curiosities, such as the grotto of Puruia, the waterfall of La Con- 
cepcion, and the ruins of Rabinal, of Cubulco, and of San Gero- 
nimo. 

There are 40 primary schools, 27 for boys, 12 for girls and 1 
night school for adults. 


DEPARTMENT OF ALTA VERAPAZ. 


This department has 13 municipalities and a population of 
110,936 inhabitants. The climate is temperate, somewhat darr.p, 
but very healthy. The city of Coban, which is the chief town, is 
situated in the center of the Republic, on a plateau 4,300 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Recently this department has acquired a great territorial and 
commercial importance. Coffee of 4 superior quality is carefully 
cultivated and employs considerable capital, furnishing the staple 
of the great mass of exports of the port of Panzos, on the Potochic 
River. This river, as already stated, empties into Lake Izabal, 
which flows into the Atlantic Ocean. The other products of this 
department are cotton, Peruvian bark, cereals, and a great quantity 
Of fruits. 

Near the city of Lanquin is the grotto of the same name, the 
size of which, thus far, has as yet not been ascertained. 

The department supports a secondary school for young girls, and 
36 primary schools, 19 for boys, 15 for girls, and 2 at night for 
adults. 

DEPARTMENT OF PETEN. 


This department, which covers an area of 13,200 square miles, 
is the most extensive one of the Republic, and yet it contains only 
8,604 inhabitants with 12 municipalities. 
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The city of Flores, its chief town, is built on the island of Peten, 
on Lake Itzal. This lake, irregular in shape, is 42 miles long by 
4 miles and a half wide, with a depth calculated at 155 feet. The 
climate is healthy both on the plains and in the highlands. The 
soil is very fertile and generally level; but here and there it is 
covered with virgin forests rich in every kind of timber. 

Balsam, sarsaparilla, gutta-percha, cacao, etc., grow wild and in 
abundance. Vanilla, several species of resin, and medicinal plants 
are also found there, besides canes and rushes for hats and furniture. 

This department contains several species of animals still un- 
known to naturalists. 


DEPARTMENT OF IZABAL. 


This department, which is to-day included in that of Livingston, 
is 1,500 square miles in superficies, and has but three municipali- 
ties. Its chief town is the city of the same name, and contains 
5,067 inhabitants. The immense valleys in this department, 
watered by numerous rivers, are extremely fertile and produce every 
known fruit; its mountains are covered with all kinds of timber, 
and in the forests are numberless varieties of birds. There are many 
extensive banana plantations, the products of which form an im- 
portant item of exports. The principal industries of the inhabit- 
ants are fishing, building boats and small schooners, timber cutting, 
and extracting gutta-percha and sarsaparilla. 


DEPARTMENT OF ZACAPA. 


This department has a superficial area of 1,400 square miles, 
11 municipalities, and a population of 44,216 inhabitants. The 
chief town, Zacapa, situated 536 feet above the level of the sea, is 
an ancient city which formerly was a great commercial center. 
The climate is changeable but healthy. Coffee, cacao, and sugar 
cane are cultivated, but the principal product consists of tobacco, 
which is abundant and of a very good quality. For this reason 
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the cigars and cigarettes manufactured there have an almost universal 
reputation. Public instruction is given in 36 elementary schools. 


26 for boys, 8 for girls, and 1 night school for adults. 
DEPARTMENT OF CHIQUIMULA. 


This department, with an area of 2,200 square miles, contains 
62,878 inhabitants and nine municipalities. Its chief town bears 
the same name. The city of Chiquimula is the most ancient in the 
eastern region of Guatemala. It was destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1773, and there are still some ruins dating from that time. The 
city of Esquipulas is within its jurisdiction and is celebrated for 
its sanctuary, which is a building of a beautiful style of architec- 
ture, crowned with a dome and flanked by a high tower at each 
angle. It was formerly the object of frequent pilgrimages, and 
fairs were held in the city, which gave a great commercial impulse 
throughout the country. This department contains silver, iron, lead, 
copper, antimony, and coal mines. The climate is healthy, though 
generally hot. Public instruction is represented by 38 elementary 
schools, of which there are 27 for boys, 8 for girls, and 3 night 
schools for adults. 


DEPARTMENT OF JALAPA. 


This department, with an area of 450 square miles, has seven 
municipalities and a population of 35,954 inhabitants. The city 
of the same name, which is also the chief town, is situated in a 
large valley, at a height of 5,525 feet above the level of the sea, 
and surrounded by small hills, which give it a very picturesque 
appearance. The climate is healthy and pleasant, without any 
noticeable change of temperature during the year. Agriculture 
is the principal occupation of the inhabitants. On the mountain 
of Jalapa wheat, sweet potatoes and sugar-cane are of the first 
quality, but they are cultivated only on a small scale. In the 
temperate zones of the department various medicinal plants, such 
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as ipecacuanha, rhubarb, jalap, mechoacan, croton, and others 
are found in great quantities. The department contains also hot 
springs and gold and talc mines. The tepemechin, the most deli- 
cate and finest fish throughout the Republic, is caught in the Guya 
River. 

The department supports for public instruction 41 elementary 
schools, 29 for boys, 10 for girls, and 1 night school for adults. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUTIAPA. 


This department has an area of 1,700 square miles, sixteen 
municipalities, and a population of 50,058 inhabitants. Its chief 
town is the city of the same name. The climate is hot, but 
healthy. The principal wealth of the country consists in horse 
and cattle breeding, which supplies the whole Republic. In addi- 
tion to this the inhabitants are engaged in the cultivation of coffee 
and sugar cane. There are two plantations of the latter, known 
by the names of Quezada and Sitio, that are mentioned as pro- 
ducing sugar of an excellent quality. Gutta-percha, vanilla, sar- 
saparilla, and other natural products are found in the mountains, 
besides great quantities of timber of every kind suitable for build- 
ing and furniture. Fishing and salt making are also among the 
industries of the country. The department contains mineral 
springs of curative properties and mines of different metals, but 
these are not worked. There are 66 primary schools, 46 for boys 
and 20 for girls. 


DEPARTMENT OF SANTA ROSA. 


This department has an area of 1,100 square miles and fifteen 
municipalities, with a total population of 38,950 inhabitants. Its 
chief town is the city of Cuajiniquilapa, situated 4,000 feet above 
the level of the sea and at a distance of 45 miles from Guatemala. 
Near Cuajiniquilapa-is found the ancient city of Los Esclavos, 
watered by the river of the same name. This stream is crossed 
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by a bridge in masonry, dating from the time of the Spanish cone. 
quest. Its length is over 195 feet, divided by ten arches nearly 
24 feet high and wide in proportion. The climate is somewhat 
variable. Fishing, the manufacture of salt, agriculture, and cattle 
raising are the principal occupations of the people. Coffee, 
sugar cane, rice, maize, beans, wheat, cacao, manioc, tobacco, ba- 
nanas, etc., are cultivated, but generally on a small scale. Public 
instruction is given in 42 primary schools, 25 for boys and 17 for 
girls. 


Chapter IV. 


CONSTITUTION AND FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


The following are a few of the fundamental provisions of the 
constitution of 1879, amended in 1885 and in 1887: 

Guatemala is a free, sovereign, and independent nation. It del- 
egates its sovereign powers to the authorities established by the 
constitution. It cultivates and maintains with the other republics 
of Central America relations due to a common origin and mutual 
desires for reciprocity ; and should a Central American nationality 
be ever proposed, offering guarantees of stability, justice, peace, and 
progress, the Republic of Guatemala will hasten to join it. The 
supreme power of the nation is divided into three parts, viz, legis- 
lative, executive, and judiciary, each acting with perfect indepen- 
dence. 

The rights of citizens are the electoral franchise and the right 
to occupy public offices for which the law requires citizenship. 

In case the law exacts the quality of citizenship to exercise a 
public function, the latter may be conferred upon foreigners who 
possess the other qualities required by law, and these foreigners 
may be naturalized and become citizens in consequence of their 
acceptance of said function. The right of citizenship is suspended, 
lost, or restored according to law. The obligations of the Guate- 
malians are’ to serve and defend the country, to obey the laws, 
respect the authorities, and observe police regulations, and to con- 
tribute to public expenses as prescribed by law. 

Foreigners on arriving in the territory of the Republic are 


strictly enjoined to respect the authorities and to obey the laws, for 
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by so doing they acquire the right of being protected by them. 
Neither Guatemalians nor foreigners can in any case claim from 
the Government any indemnity for damages and injuries to their 
property or person caused by revolutions. 


Primary education is compulsory and free. Every one is free 
to enter the territory of the Republic, to reside in or to leave it, 
save in cases provided by law. Industry is free. The author or 
inventor can enjoy the full property of his work or invention for 
not more than fifteen years; but literary property is perpetual. 
The executive power may also grant concessions, for a term not 
exceeding ten years, to those who shall introduce or establish new 
industries in the Republic. Every inhabitant may freely dispose 
of his property, provided it is done according to law. The rights 
of primogeniture, however, are absolutely prohibited, as well as all 
institutions in favor of mortmains, unless they are for benevolent 
establishments. 


The inhabitants of the Republic, either natives or foreigners, 
have the right to petition the authorities, but the army can neither 
hold meetings nor address petitions. The inhabitants of the Re- 
public have also full rights to bring suits in the courts of the coun- 
try in the forms prescribed by law. Foreigners may not appeal 
to diplomatic intervention, save in case of denial of justice. This 
is not to be understood when the decision of a case unfavorable 
to the claimants 1s confirmed. 


The worship of every religion, without prominence given to 
any, is guaranteed in the churches, but this free exercise can not 
extend to acts or practices contrary to peace and to public order, 
nor give the right to oppose the fulfillment of civil and political 
obligations. The right of association and of meeting peacefully, 
and without arms, is guaranteed, but the establishment of con- 
ventual congregations and of every kind of monastic community 
or institution ts prohibited. 
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Liberty of thought, either spoken, written, or circulated in 
print, without prior censorship, is free. Anyone making a wrong 
use of that right shall be held responsible before the law. A jury 
appointed for the purpose takes cognizance of any violation of 
or offense by the press. 

All the inhabitants throughout the Republic are free to give or 
receive the instruction they may deem best in any establishments 
not supported by the nation. 

Property is declared inviolable. Expropriation proceedings 
can be instituted only for motives of public interest, legally 
proven, in which case the owner may receive the full value of his 
property in current money before the transfer thereof. In case of 
war, the indemnity for property seized can not be paid in advance. 
Every service which by virtue of law or under legal decision can 
not be rendered gratuitously shall be properly remunerated. No 
one can be arrested or imprisoned except for offenses against or 
violations of law. The law shall determine the nature of the case 
and the formalities which should precede the arrest or imprison- 
ment. Every person arrested shall be examined within forty-eight 
hours. The detention shall not exceed five days, within which 
time the authority ordering the same shall either justify the impris- 
onment or set the prisoner free. No person shall be placed in 
solitary confinement except in the cases and for the length of time 
prescribed by law, nor shall any person be subjected to any re- 
strictions not absolutely indispensable to his safekeeping. No 
sentence of imprisonment shall be delivered without first proceeding 
to a preliminary inquiry establishing the fact that an offense liable 
to corporal punishment or pecuniary penalty has been committed, 
without the existence of sufficient motives, according to law, to 
lead to the belief that the person arrested is guilty. The consti- 
tution recognizes the right of habeas corpus and of personal repre- 
sentation in court. No person shall be campelled to testify in 
criminal cases against himself, his wife, parents, children, or brothers. 
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The defense and rights before a court of any person are invi- 
olable, and no one can be tried before a special tribunal. The 
correspondence and private papers of citizens are inviolable, and 
itis only in virtue of a sentence from a competent judge that they 
can be detained, opened, or seized in certain cases, and according 
to the forms prescribed by law. The residence is inviolable. The 
courts must determine what constitutes exceptional cases whereby 
the authorities can force an entrance, and the required formalities 
under such circumstances. 


The Government of Guatemala consists of three powers, legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial. The legislative power is composed 
of 66 members, elected by the people. The executive power is 
exercised by a President, assisted by 6 ministers and a council of 
state, composed of g members and a secretary. Each of the 6 
ministers or Secretaries of State directs one of the following branches 
of the administration: Relaciones exteriores (foreign affairs) ; 
Gobernación (interior, justice, religion); Fomento (public works, 
agriculture, commerce) : Guerra (war); Hacienda (finances) ; In- 
strucción pública (public instruction). 

The judiciary power is composed of 1 chief justice, 15 asso- 
ciate justices, 11 substitutes, 5 attorneys, 26 judges of first 
instance, and 32 clerks, with the respective employés. The 26 
judges of first instance are divided as follows: Four reside at the 
capital, 2 at Quezaltenango, and 1 in each of the principal cities 
of the other twenty departments of the Republic. The judges of 
first instance in every department try commercial cases arising 
between natives and foreigners. There are three supreme courts of 
justice or courts of appeal in the capital; another at Quezalte- 
nango, with a jurisdiction extending over the entire western part 
of the Republic, and another over the eastern part, established at 
Jalapa. In every center of population the justices of the peace 
are subordinate to the departmental courts of first instance. 
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The collection of the state revenues in general is intrusted to a 
special bureau, but there is a separate one for the tax on alcoholic 
liquors and tobacco. 

The government of every department is exercised by a political 
chief, who is at the same time the commander of the local forces. 
The judge of first instance and the receiver of taxes are assisted 
by the subtreasurers and a certain number of clerks. The munici- 
palities are under the control of the political chief of the depart- 
ment. Every municipality is composed of a first and second 
alcaldes and of a number of regidores (aldermen), according to 
the population. 

The general post-office, telegraphs, railroads, and means of com- 
munication are placed under the supervision of the Department of 
Fomento. 


EDUCATION. 


For some years past the Government of Guatemala has culti- 
vated with the greatest care the development of public instruction, 
which is free of charge and compulsory. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


There are 1,252 schools throughout the Republic, divided as 
follows: 462 country schools, 760 city schools, and 30 private 
schools, 691 for small boys, 369 for small girls, 48 mixed, 89 
for workmen, 15 additional for small boys, and 10 for small 
girls, employing 1,531 teachers, being 987 malesand 544 females. 
The average daily attendance in the national schools was 32,958 
boys and 19,330 girls, 3,232 adults, and 1,860 of both sexes in 
the private schools, giving a total of 57,386 in 1890. In addition 
there are 13 kindergartens, and several others are being organized 
in the principal cities of various departments where, for want of 
proper accommodations, none were established in previous years. 

The appropriation for primary instruction for the fiscal year 
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1890-91 was $475,092, expended as follows: $372,744 for sal- 
aries, $87,744 for repairs, furniture, and purchase of lands for the 


use of schools, and $14,604 for rent of buildings. The munici- 
palities applied $27,546 for salaries and $3,011 for rent of build- 
ings; to this amount, $7,740 for salaries and $540 for rent were 
contributed by private persons, besides $20,215 given by them for 
private schools, showing a total of $534,144 expended for primary 
Instruction. 


Number of schools in 1889............. 2.2 cee ee eee cence I, 152 
Number of schools in 1890...............- 2 eee eee eee eens I, 252 
An increase of 2.0.0... eee eee cence een cnas . 100 
Expenditures in 1889..............oocoooocoooconconncrnro mo... $341, 821 
Expenditures in 1890. ...... 0... cece ee ce ee ee cee eee eee $534, 144 
An increase Ol 22.0... ccc ccc ecra $192, 323 
Average daily attendance in 1889....... 0.0... eee e eee ee ees 55, 815 
Average daily attendance in 1890...........o.oooooomoooo.... 57, 386 
An increase Of........ ccc ccc ccc ee eee ro I, 571 
Pupils registered in 1889 .......oooooocooocoooccroommmmo eens 130, 783 
Pupils registered in 1890... ..-.2... 0... cee cee eee ee cece 143, 453 
An increase Of 2.0.2... cece cece re een ee rr 12, 670 


There are, in addition to the above, 6 high and normal schools, 
with 159 professors and an average daily attendance of 1,565. 
Like the primary schools they receive every attention and solici- 
tude on the part of the government. The expenses for their sup- 
port was $67,333.87. 

Besides the above, which refer exclusively to public educational 
establishments in the Republic, there should be added 30 private 
- schools, divided as follows: 


BOYS. ..oocoococcoccccona rn o roo rr ro 12 
Girls ......ooooococnoccnccccorrc oro rr 13 
Mixed . 2.0... ccc ce erre ceara 5 

Total 22. cc ee cece cee cence eee cect oro 30 


These schools were attended by 850 boys and 1,016 girls, and 
the cost for their maintenance was, approximately, $20,215. So 
that the total attendance of children, both in public and private 
schools, was 57,386, and the total expense $446,390. 
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TECHNICAL AND COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 


The government has established 6 central technical and col- 
legiate institutions, viz: the law school, the college of medicine 
and pharmacy, and that of engineers, with the same number in the 
western part, in the city of Quezaltenango. There are 25 profes- 
sors for the two first of these institutions, which were attended by 
171 students during the year. 


SPECIAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


National Library — During the year 1890 this establishment re- 
ceived many important improvements. Its eminent director has 
devoted his efforts to enrich it with new works for every section. 
No expense has been spared to adorn the building and endow this 
important center of education. It contains over 30,000 volumes 
and about 100 of the principal newspapers of the world. . 

Conservatory of Music——This is one of the institutions which, 
. at a relatively small cost, have given remarkable results. It is 
directed by 12 capable professors of that art and its branches. The 
people of Guatemala are particularly fond of music and show the 
greatest disposition to learn it. There are 53 pupils, who are pro- 
vided by the government with every facility to obtain proficiency 
in that art. In addition to the above there are 14 schools of music, 
with competent teachers, at an expense to the state of ¢6,0go. 

Schools of Arts and Trades—There are three of these schools: 
one in the capital, one in Totonicapan, and one in Quezaltenango. 
The first and the last one are supported by the national treasury, 
the second by funds allowed by some municipalities of the de- 
partment of Guatemala and by a monthly subvention of $200 
granted by the Government. 

These three schools employ 10 professors and 30 foremen in 
the workshops and are attended by 254 pupils. By an act of 
the 3d of December last, the Government has been authorized to 
establish a school of arts and trades for women. 
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The total amount paid for education in 1889 was $886,954.62, 
and for the school year of 1890 $1,007,942.20; a notable differ- 
ence due to the increasing progress of the nation. 


ARMY. 


The standing army is garrisoned in the chief towns of the de- 
partments and in other important cities and ports. The effective 
force of each garrison varies according to circumstances, but gen- 
erally it is not very large. The militia numbers over 50,000 
men well disciplined. 

The Roman Catholic religion is accepted by the majority of the 
inhabitants, but freedom of worship is complete and guaranteed 
by Article 24 of the Constitution. The seat of the archbishopric 
for all Central America is in the city of Guatemala. There are 
17 dioceses and 111 parishes. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


Article 26 of the Constitution guarantees the complete liberty 
of the press. A large number of newspapers are published in the 
capital and other principal cities. The most important are: El 
Guatemalteco, which is the official organ of the Republic; El Diario 
de Centro-América; La Bandera Nacional; El Bien Público; La 
Revista, organ of the Guatemalian Academy; Correspondent of the 
Spanish Academy; one illustrated paper, the Centro-América 
Ilustrada; and one English newspaper, called The Guatemala 
Star. | 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The standard of weight adopted is the Spanish pound: One libra 
has 16 ounces, 1 ounce 16 drachmas; 1 arroba is 25 pounds; 1 
quintal, 4 arrobas, or 100 pounds; 1 ton, 20 quintals, or 2,000 
pounds. One quintal is equivalent to 46 kilograms, or 101.449 
English pounds. 
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As a measure of length the Spanish vara of 836 millimeters has 
been adopted. One vara is 3 feet, or 36 inches; 1 mile is 2,222; 
varas; 1 league is 3 miles, or 6,666% varas. In calculating dis- 


tances, however, 5,000 varas or 4.180 kilometers are usually com- 
puted to the league. 


For land measures: One manzana is composed of 100 varas; 1 
caballeria is 64% manzanas. In official acts, however, as well as in 
professional calculations, the metrical-decimal system is used to-day 
exclusively. 


MONEY AND VALUES. 


The national standard of money is the dollar; its weight being 
equal to that of the 5-franc piece, and of the same standard—goo 
grains fine. The silver dollars of Mexico, the United States, 
Spain, Peru, and Chile, circulate freely at par, as well as the French, 
the Italian and Belgian five-franc pieces, and those of other nations. 
belonging to the monetary union. 

The peso is worth 100 centavos (hundredth), the peseta is worth 
2 5 centavos (hundredth), the real is worth 12¥ centavos (hundredth), 
the medio is worth 6% centavos (hundredth), the cuartillo is worth 
3% centavos (hundredth). Lately, the coinage of the piece of 10, 
5, and 1 centavos has been authorized; and probably, before long, 
the decimal system will be used exclusively. 
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Chapter V. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MINERAL RESOURCES. 


Agriculture in Guatemala has attained a considerable develop- 
ment, and every day gives new evidence of progress. Cereals, 
such as rice, maize, and wheat are cultivated on a large scale, yet 
the production is not sufficient for home consumption. The cul- 
tivation of wheat, particularly, could be greatly increased, for im- 
mense tracts of land still untilled are well adapted to it. This 
neglected land accounts for the small amount of the actual crops 
and the necessity of importing every year from the United States 
between four and five millions kilograms (11,000,000 pounds) of 
flour, and 200,000 kilograms (440,000 pounds) of wheat. 

The celebrated cacao called the Soconusco, known to-day under 
the name of Guatemala cacao, is claimed to be the best in the 
world, and is a natural product of the country, but it is little 
used in the United States and Europe, beause it is cultivated to 
such a small extent that the production is scarcely sufficient for 
the consumption of the country. The cultivation of that valuable 
product would prove a considerable source of wealth were it prop- 
erly managed. 

The exportation of gutta-percha amounts to 4,000 quintals 
(400,000 pounds) a year. The tree grows in abundance, but this 
is another branch of industry that is much neglected. Great 
profits could be derived from it. 

Tobacco is also very abundant and of a superior quality. Its 
production is simply limited to the purchases made by the Govern- 
ment, which has the monopoly of the trade. For exportation, 
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however, the cultivation of that valuable plant could be underta- 
ken on an extensive scale. 

The sugar cane of Guatemala is of an excellent quality and 
grows abundantly. Although there are several important planta- 
tions the cultivation and the manufacture of its various products 
could still be increased considerably. 

The cultivation of the prairies for hay is one of the most profit- 
able in populous centers. It requires almost no labor, for, after 
sowing them they need no care for several years, although there 
are five or six crops a year. 

Horse-breeding, cattle and swine raising are still in their prim- 
itive state, and favorable opportunities can be found to develop 
them very profitably. The same can be said of the cultivation ot 
the vine and many other plants for which the soil is particularly 
adapted. 


THE COFFEE CROP. 


But what to-day constitutes the principal wealth of Guatemala 
is its coffee. The plantations improve and increase in number 
every year, and will no doubt continue to do so, inasmuch as its 
quality is acknowledged to be superior, and is consequently in 
great demand. 

The following table shows the production of coffee in every 
department of the Republic for the years 1888 and 1891: 





Guatemala ...... 0.00. cee cece cee eee 
Amatitlan... 2.0.0.0... ce ccc ee ee ee ee eee 
Escuintla ......c-.ce ec cee cece eee ec cwee 
Sacatepequez........ cee eee ee ee ro... 
Chimaltenango ..........o.oo.oooooomomo... 
Sololá ........oooooonoonnoonocmonnm». eens 
Suchitepequez............0o.ooocoooooo.m.. 
Retalhuleu ............... o... ween eee 
guezaltenango o 

an MarcosS........... 000. eee eee eee 
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Coffee production for 188§-1891—Continued. 














Departments. 1888. | 1891. 
Pounds. | Pounds. 

Huehuetenango ........................ I, 848, 400 | 237, 400 
Baja Verapaz............ooo.oo.ooo o...... 115, 400 | 399, 600 
Alta Verapaz ........ooooooooomomcocmos». 1, 655, 800 | 3, 310, 000 
Peten ......oooocconccrocororoncnocana oo 13, 000 14, 800 
Zacapa ..oooconcoccomnnroncno can nnno 73, 200 | 155, 000 
Chiquimula...........ooooooonocomm».ono. 359, 400 ' 580, goo 
Jalapa...ooo..oooooooooomoomorommmmmo.o... 13, 300 | 31, 400 
Jutiapa ....oooconocoocccnonornrananon o 9, 500 ¡ 64, 100 
Santa Rosa..........oooooooronomomono.. 304, 800 4, 029, 200 

Total oonnooconnrcocnccnnrncrnrnn os $8,844, 000 | 59, 447, 400 


ce a temem - — - 





The department of Chiquimula is the only one to report the 
production of coffee for 1890, which amounted to 338,000 pounds. 
The exports for the year 1890 through all the custom-houses 
amounted to 50,859,900 pounds, valued at $2,714,981. 

During the same period throughout Guatemala the production 
of sugar was as follows: 


Pounds. 

SuQar . cee ee nn cece eee e teeter roca 2, 853, 850 
Brown, in cakes..............oooooooononacic..o.. 3, 287, 560 
Drainings ........... sec ee cece eee cece eee 2,868, 350 
Muscovado (refined) ......ooooooocoocooorommmmmommm.... 3, 769, goo 
Total 2.2.2. eee ec cee eee eect eeeeseees 12,679, 660 


The production of tobacco amounted to 1,348,891 pounds in 
1888, and in 1891, 1,619,003. 


CONCESSIONS. 


In order to obtain railroad concessions or the privilege to cut 
timber or for any other enterprise, applications must be made to 
the Government, and a contract to that effect, signed by the appli- 
cant and the minister of public works, agriculture and commerce. 
Generally, these contracts must be submitted to the sanction of 
the legislative assembly—in certain cases, however, the executive 

* power is authorized to conclude them—and the approval of the 


President of the Republic is sufficient for their validity. 
Bull. 324 | 
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MINES AND MINING LAWS. 


Mr. Rea, a well-known mining expert, at the request of Mr. 
Kimberly, the United States Consul-General, prepared the follow- 
ing report on the mines of Guatemala : 


Responsive to your desire, | give my observations and examinations of the 
mineral resources of that part of the Republic to which they have been limited 
for the past twelve months, together with what information on this subject 1 have 
been able to obtain from reliable sources. My tour of inspection extended 
through a belt of country from the coast range of mountains on the northwestern 
frontier of the Pacific side, near Tacaná, across the Sierra Madres, to the coast 
range of the Atlantic or Gulf slope. The entire stretch at intervals is essentially 
a mineral territory, in which is found the presence of precious and base metals, 
and upon which little or no prospecting or exploiting has ever been made. In 
the mountains of Motozintla, of the Pacific coast range, there are immense de- 
posits of low-grade gold and silver sulphuret ores and some very high-grade lead 
ores carrying a low percentage of silver; also some good copper carbonates. 
Near Tejutla exist extensive beds of excellent ocher ores. In the department 
of San Marcas cinnabar of good grade has been discovered in the blue serpen- 
tine formation. ‘The mine has been denounced, but no development has been 
done on it to test its merit. The formation, being the blue serpentine, is highly 
favorable for the existence there of permanent deposits of this valuable mineral. 
Auriferous high-grade copper ores are found on the south slope of the Chuchu- 
matanes range of mountains, in the department of Huehuetenango. The excel- 
lent character of the ore, being high-grade, clean carbonates on the surface, 
lying in a contact formation between limestone and syenite, would safely justify 
exploration. 

At Chiantla, near Huehuetenango, on the southern flank of the same mountain 
range, there are a number of lead mines, carrying more or less silver, which have 
been worked on and near the surface for the past century in a primitive and 
desultory manner by the Indians, mainly for the lead they contain. They lie 
in strong veins and deposits, between talc slate and syenite on one side and 
ferruginous limestone on the other. The ores are of the simplest carbonate com- 
bination, carrying all the necessary smelting fluxes, and yield a clean lead prod- 
uct in the old adobe air furnace under fuel heat alone, and average from 40 to 
6o per cent lead and from $10 to $15, and as high as $40, in silver per ton. 
The geological formations in which they are found afford reasonable assurance 
that, as depth is attained in these mines, the ledge or percentage of silver will 
increase, About 16 leagues north of Huehuetenango, on the high table-lands 
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of the Chuchumatanes Mountain range, at Todos Santos, the same mineral for- 
mations we find at Chiantla again break out, the veins or deposits being some- 
what bolder in their surface croppings, averaging from 60 to 70 per cent lead 
and from $25 to $45 in silver. A group of these mines is owned by Mr. Fran- 
ciscobaleg Mont, who has made some shallow explorations on them, developing 
large bodies of argentiferous lead ores, which already improve in silver at the 
slight depth he has run down on them. Strong natural fountains of saline 
waters burst out at San Mateo, Ixtatan, and Pichiquil. They are being operated 
on a rude, primitive scale, and produce an excellent grade of salt, which finds a 
home market at remunerative prices in the immediate population. 

The same argentiferous lead belt follows the line of contact between the lime- 
stone and syenite and talc formations in an easterly direction, and forms another 
group of mines of the same character at Santa Cruz de Mushtli, on the south 
fork of the Passion River, in the municipality of Salama. My attention was 
called to a vast deposit of this class of ore located in a sharp peak on the east 
bluff of the river, which had every appearance of being the ragged remains of an 
extinct volcano that in its last eruptions had vomited up a flow of molten lead, 
mixed with a small percentage of carbonate of lime, and in the course of the 
flow had congealed into large bowlders of pure lead metal. A marked depres- 
sion, or basin, on the top of the peak represented the outlines of a crater. Here 
bowlders of the metal lay in heavy masses, as though they had been heaved in a 
liquid state, granulated into masses, and cooled just as the action ceased. From 
the slight exploration made at this point it seemed to develop a large chimney 
of ore that might reach down to a great depth—to the fountain head or initial 
beds of metal that produced this phenomenal flow on the mountain side. The 
test assays run from $10 to $60 in silver and 80 per cent in lead. This same 
mineral formation extends on further east along the Chuchumatanes range, and 
is lost in the unknown wilds of the Lacandon country. ‘To say the least of this 
silver-lead belt, it is a wonderful showing of mineral on the surface, and the at- 
tendant geological features are most favorable for large and permanent bodies of 
ores and an improvement in the percentage of silver in the downward tendency of 
the veins or deposits. 

Further west, in the lower Pacific slopes, there occur heavy beds of fine, loose 
gravel, bearing 2 and 3 ounce nuggets of pure lead. These nuggets seem to be 
plentifully diffused throughout these beds, and, as far as I could ascertain, were 
extensive. The rare occurrence of pure lead in this natural state may be ac- 
counted for on the theory that the fiery action of some neighboring volcanoes 
had encountered a lead vein in its eruptive course, and had reduced and refined 
its ores by its underground fires, and in its inward throes had cast up the molten 
metal, which, on reaching the cool air, granulated into these small virgin nuggets 
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and had settled countless ages ago in the sedimentary beds where we now find 
them. Lying, as they do, near a coast port, they might be exploited to an ad- 
vantage. 

Cinnabar ore 1s reported to have been found in the municipality of San Mar- 
cos, and also tin ores near Malactan. Some excellent salt springs break on the 
Salama River. The waters yield a high percentage of first-class salt, and, if 
systematically operated, could be made to yield a handsome revenue. Two large 
deposits of black lead, or plumbago, exist, one about 15 miles north of Huehue- 
tenango and the other about the same distance south. ‘The mineral is of an 
excellent variety, clear of grit, and ready for commerce. 

In the department of Quiche tradition places a gold mine of fabulous richness 
somewhere in the mountains of lllon, which was discovered and worked in the 
colonial days of the Jesuit priests. The old canonical archives speak in unmis- 
takable terms of its existence, and the wonderful richness of the gold output 
realized by the church and the royal crown from 1627 down to the close of the 
century, when, from political convulsions and hostility of the Indians, the opera- 
tions were abandoned; and it has since been so far neglected that it is now 
known only in tradition. The natives of that locality possess the secret of the 
location of the mine, but are a very exclusive people and threaten with death 
anyone of their race who would dare reveal the secret. On one occasion Presi- 
dent Barrios succeeded in obtaining a specimen from the mine from one of the 
tribe, which proved of such extreme richness, and the story relative to the mine 
so direct, that he was so thoroughly convinced of the reality of the tradition 
that he used every effort to unearth the secret, and finally induced the same In- 
dian to lead one of his trusty agents to the mine, but before reaching the place 
their tracks were dogged by these jealous Indians and the guide murdered; and 
thus the prospective golden treasure remains an unsolved problem for some am- 
bitious prospector to work out in the future. Marble of a superior quality, ala- 
baster, and immense beds of gypsum are also found in this department. 

The department of Baja Vera Paz has claimed my attention for the past three 
months, and I find the geological formation of that portion to which I devoted 
my examination highly favorable to the existence of the precious and useful 
metals. I found well-defined auriferous gravel beds at different points along the 
banks of the Rio Grande, showing a fair average prospect of heavy, coarse gold. 
‘The little development I found here had been confined to the immediate banks 
cut down by the river channel, by scooping out the gold-bearing gravel from the 
upper surfaee and patiently washing it in rude wooden bateas, or bowls. Seventy- 
five of these bateas averaged about $5 in nice, clean gold. It does not seem that 
there has been any attempt to properly explore any of these auriferous gravel 
beds. In many places the flats extend back fromthe river banks to a considerable 
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distance toward the hills or bluffs, giving an extensive area for placer 
ground. The gold-bearing gravel beds generally lie deeply capped by alluvial 
deposits, and consequently drifting in on the beds would be the most feasible 
way of mining them; and, as the gravel is clear of clay, some simple gold-washing 
device would easily eliminate the sands and other matter from the gold at a 
trifling outlay of labor. A little energy and enterprise expended in prospecting 
these grounds might be well repaid. The river at its lowest stage would afford 
all the hydraulic power that would ever be required in extensive placer opera- 
tions. 

Good croppings of sulphurets of silver and carbonates of copper are found in 
the adjacent foothills above the Panahigh placers. 

Along the south slopes of the range of mountains that runs parallel to the Rio 
Grande there extends a mica belt for a considerable distance. The line of this 
rare mineral is very distinctly marked, strikingly similar to that of our best mica . 
formations in North Carolina, the chief source of supply of this mineral in the 
United States. The ever-present serpentine and foliated rock structure, the 
light-colored gneiss, and the micaceous schists, with frequent and indefinite alter- 
nation of the talcose slates, clearly define the line of this mineral, upon which at 
intervals good, strong croppings of mica break out, and where, exposed by gulch 
erosions, show veins or deposits from 6 to 10 feet in width, studded thickly with 
large bunches or blocks of mica firmly fixed in the gangue rock of the ledge, 
giving every evidence of permanency. 

These blocks are of the finest laminated structure, clear as crystal, and entirely 
free from foreign substance that so often detracts from the value of this mineral. 
These blocks of mica would probably yield 15 per cent in cut commercial mica 
sheets, averaging from 2 by 4 to 6 by 12 inches in size. The refuse of the blocks 
and the smaller sheets would furnish a large quantity of clean mica that could be 
profitably utilized by grinding up into flour mica for export, as the uses of ground 
mica are yearly increasing. I will not fail to note that frequently the sheets in 
some of thé blocks exhibited beautiful figures of variegated colorings, shaded with 
blue, green, red, and yellow, happily blended in the most delicate tints, which, 
on a thorough fire test, proved to be a fast-coloring matter. This class of mica, 
when colors become more solid, commands fancy prices. 

As there has been no development on any of these deposits or veins beyond 
the prizing or tearing out a few blocks from the ledges by the natives, who split 
out the largest sheets, which they use in decorating their patron saints and adorn- 
ing their church altars, it was difficult to form a definite idea of the walling or 
inclosing rock of the veins or their depth, dip, or strike; but from the best exam- 
ination that could be made under the circumstances the mineral area seemed 
to be inclosed on one side by mica schists and on the other by porphyritic gneiss 
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the gangue rock or fissure filling was mostly of coarse granite, and in some 
places mixed with coarse quartzite, in which the forces of crystallization had 
met with comparatively little resistance. 

In the process of formation the crystals had developed to the large size we find 
them here on the mere surface, and had been the result of aqueous, rather than 
igneous, origin. In this connection, I would say that, from careful and long- 
continued observation on the subject of mica vein formation in the country, the 
vein structural formation which we find here has a most favorable influence on 
the width, depth, and permanency of mica veins or deposits, and doubtless 
below the zone of atmospheric influences, which usually is from 10 to 20 feet, 
the veins will become more solid and the quality of the mica will correspondingly 
improve. A company has been recently organized, and has preémpted or 
denounced the main deposits of the Chol group, and are preparing for a syste- 
matic development. From the great quantity of mica in sight they will doubt- 
less soon have a product ready for market. 

Running parallel with the line of the mica area there are found veins of asbes- 
tus and deposits of plumbago. The asbestus is of the fine textile variety, and 
seems free from all foreign substances, varying in color from deep gray to snow 
whiteness, the fiber measuring from 1 to 3 feet in length. The plumbago lies 
in irregular deposits, showing considerable quantities on the surface, and is of a 
clean quality. 

In the vicinity of Ravinal and Cabulco are found undeveloped silver and cop- 
per ledges. The silver veins are small on the surface, but in good primary for- 
mation, being fair-grade lead sulphurets. The copper veins are small, but the 
ore is of the finest kind of malachites. Loadstone and immense deposits of high- 
grade magnetic iron ores, also large gypsum deposits, lie in the same locality. 

In Alta Vera Paz, near San Cristobal, there is a group of lead mines carrying 
a light percentage of silver, which, though small, would pay for separation on a 
large scale. These mines are worked for the lead alone, and supply the entire 
ordnance department of the Government. ‘Thus this silver-lead bullion is des- 
tined to be improvidently manufactured into bullets, to be expended in bloody 
human conflicts, instead of being refined and coined up to win the battles of 
peaceful human industry. 

Near Coban are extensive chalk beds of a most excellent quality, which are 
mined, and the product prepared into neat crayons, that supply all the schools 
and colleges of the Republic with this useful article. Native mercury has been 
discovered in the mountains north of Coban. Specimens of float rock taken from 
the same locality proved to be the gray sulphurets of mercury. No explora- 
tions have yet been made to discover the ledge. Quantities of bitumen are found 
in beds in the eastern section of the department, which is strongly charged with 
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petroleum, is highly inflammable, throwing off a bright, strong flame, emitting a 
decided coal-oil flavor. A proper exploitation on these beds by systematic bor- 
ing would doubtless tap, at a moderate depth, a petroleum flow. Several large, 
bold flows of salt springs burst out at the Seven Sierras, in the northern part of 
the department, which have been operated for years, and yield an extra quality 
of salt, from which the population of the eastern departments mainly draw their 
supplies, and if worked to their full capacity could be easily made to supply all 
Central America with their product alone. 

In the department of Izabal, on the alluvial lands of the Motagua and Polo- 
chic, in the vicinity of Libertad and Quebradas, exist extensive beds of gold 
placers, which have been worked for years in a primitive way, until several for- 
eign companies have commenced operating them with the best modern appli- 
ances, and they are reaping favorable results. These gravel beds cover a large area 
of ground, are of good average thickness and well defined, and under proper 
management should yield fair dividends. These two rivers and their tribu- 
taries drain an extensive mountain country, and have in time cut and dragged 
down their golden sands from existing quartz veins on their course, which cir- 
cumstance would give reasonable grounds to believe a quartz El Dorado of the 
“yellow wealth ’’ may some near day be uncovered somewhere along the upper 
line of their flow. In the foothills a few leagues west of Livingston have been 
discovered several coal veins, which are said to be of good anthracite variety; 
but no development has yet been done on them. 

The department of Chiquimula abounds in numerous meritorious mineral 
prospects. As far as discovered, the principal localities are the districts of Con- 
cepcion, Alotepeque, and Lemones. The natives of these places have in a 
crude, desultory way taken out considerable quantities of silver, copper, iron, 
and antimony. The ancient mineral of Alotepeque lies in a mountain of the 
same name, and was at one time operated very successfully, producing large 
quantities of silver, when a disastrous cave occurred in the mine, burying the 
underground works so effectually that the owners, having amassed comfortable 
fortunes, never attempted to reopen the works, and the mine has ever since 
remained abandoned, save what little work the Gambusinos have done in their 
loose mining style, culling out and robbing the ores from most accessible points 
of the old works for years afterward, then extracting considerable ouantities of 
silver from the mine. 

There exist in the ancient archives reliable data of a rich silver mine near the 
pueblo of Guanagazapa, in the department of Escuintla, that was successfully 
operated in the colonial days, but all traces of it have been lost. In another 
place, known as the “ Salts,” there has been recently discovered a silver mine 
that gives satisfactory average assays in silver; but for want of enterprise and 
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means has never yet been explored. ‘There were also several gold and silver 
mines worked at the same date, and, as the canonical archives indicate, yielded 
profitable returns. Its identity has been entirely lost, and there has never been 
enterprise enough among her easy-going agricultural population to explore for 
their rediscovery. 

At Metascuintla, in the department of Santa Rosa, is located the Rosario silver 
mine, the only quartz-silver mining enterprise in active operation in the Repub- 
lic. The property is owned by Messrs. Catarrus & Co., and has been recently 
placed under the management of Mr. G. F. Thomson, a highly competent Ameri- 
can metallurgist and engineer, who is giving the most satisfactory results to 
the stockholders. The mine is equipped with a good 10-stamp mill, with 
all the modern ore treatment and mining appliances of a well-appointed silver 
plant, and yields an output of from $30,000 to $35,000 worth of high-grade 
silver bullion per month. The ores are dry sulphides, sulphurets, and chlorides, 
with a frequent combination of zinc blende, that insidious ‘‘ thief of metals,” 
that so often gets away with the precious metals unless closely watched by the 
skillful operator; but under the present process and superior skill of the present 
administration the ores are worked up to a high percentage of their value, giv- 
ing probably a net profit of over 100 per cent on the capital invested. For the 
past two years the treatment of the ores has been quite defective. Their re- 
fractory nature has baffled the efforts of the metallurgist, and has inflicted heavy 
losses on the owners, who, nothing daunted by these temporary failures to 
manipulate the ores, and regardless of cost, prudently procured from the United 
States the services of the present highly accomplished and competent manager, 
who soon set matters right, and has under his short régime practically demon- 
strated the great value of this mining property. The veins are strong, well- 
defined in the primitive formation, and from the splendid reserves of high-grade 
ores now systematically opened up and in sight in the underground works assure 
the lucky owners a ““ bonanza ” for years to come. 

In the different mineral belts of the Republic without doubt there are other 
such opportunities as the above lying around loose, awaiting only intelligent and 
practical methods to be put in operation. On reference to the old archives of 
the colonial days we find that between the dates of 1627 and 1820, 1,322 mines 
of gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, tin, and one of mercury were opened and 
worked, and were a source of great revenue to both the church and state. Tak- 
ing this important data into consideration and the presence of these minerals, as 
now known and recognized to exist over a considerable extent of her territory 
by subsequent and recent observation and exploration, the question naturally 
arises, why are these valuable resources neglected? In answer to this ques- 
tion let us take a brief glance at the political and industrial situation from the 
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first date to the present. ‘The mining industry between these dates was entirely 
under the auspices of the religious orders; no encouragement was given to 
home investment, and the enterprise of mining was circumscribed. The skill 
and processes of that day were a patent sacredly held by a few chosen ones of 
the order, and when they were expelled from the country at the beginning of 
this century the mines were abandoned and all spirit of mining enterprises dis- 
appeared. In the decades of civil revolution that followed all the financial 
resources of the country favored only the agricultural and pastoral industries in 
order merely to keep soul and body together. Thus reduced to this sad con- 
dition her people could take no risks in mining explorations, and, as capital is 
decidedly averse to bullets and blood, no foreign investors would venture to 
take any chances under the existent unsettled condition of things in that unhappy 
era. The mines being generally remote from the centers of population, even all 
vestiges of their locality were lost. Thus the country struggled on until J. 
Rufino Barrios took control of the Government and began to foment a spirit of | 
progress. Until recently Guatemala was to all intents and purposes an insular 
country, reached only by the sea. The business centers, being all in the interior, 
were accessible only by difficult bridle-path roads. Its modes of business were 
those of a country apart from the rest of the world. The interior valleys and 
table-lands, possessing a rich soil and a superior climate, are capable of every 
variety of the most valuable productions of the globe. 

Under these conditions, emerging from her lethargy and exclusiveness, the 
agricultural interest first naturally claimed the attention of her people, and what 
foreign enterprise, capital, and outside commercial pursuits that found their way 
into the country were, too, employed in developing this more conservative 
interest. Her people lived mainly to themselves and cared but little for the out- 
side world, and the outside world cared but little for them. But the progressive 
spirit of President Barrios began to infuse broader ideas of intercourse and com- 
merce among her people, and then she began to assert a continental position 
politically and geographically and to realize the favorable location she occupied 
between the two great oceans. Her plucky and enterprising ruler caused good 
roads to be built to every town and hamlet within her borders. He prospected 
and built two lines of railroad from the Pacific side to the interior, and at the 
time of his death was engaged in the groundwork of extending one of the lines 
to connect with the Atlantic port of Santo Tomas. Thus he left Guatemala to 
some extent enabled to hold out her hands and invite trade and commerce with 
the outside world. 

Fortunately the public spirit has been taken up and fostered by his worthy 
successor, President M. L. Barillas, whose ambition seems to be alone for prog- 
ress and prosperity for his people, especial good will and amity to foreigners, 
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His wise and provident course has stimulated business at home and given faith 
and credit abroad, and under these advantageous conditions capital can afford 
to enter and test the merits of the mining interests. Relying on the first recent 
favorable test that has already been made, and taking into consideration the reli- 
able mining traditions of the past and the known presence of the precious and 
useful metals spread over such an extensive area of her territory, favorable results 
may well be expected, and a new field for legitimate mining will here open up in 
the near future that will tempt and attract the practical miner from abroad. 
The enlightened policy of the Government offers every reasonable encourage- 
ment to, and throws every solid guaranty around, this particular interest. “There 
need be no misgivings on the part of the foreign miner as to the security and full 
enjoyment of his rights under the liberal laws enacted to protect the mining 
industry. 

The mining operations, the character and availability of labor, the costs of 
freight, and all the other items that bear directly upon the value of mining 
properties must be closely studied and considered. The mining and reduction 
of ores in Guatemala, as in all new interior regions, are accompanied by condi- 
tions and difficulties that at first are rarely appreciated by foreign operators. 
When they are properly understood those difficulties can be satisfactorily over- 
come. They must learn the character of the native labor and the defective trans- 
portation service incident to all mountainous countries, how to convert the crude 
material and rude appliances at hand to the immediate wants of the situation, 
and also the importance of keeping a good mining stock ahead on hand. 

The American especially must learn to curb his lightning business modes that 
he is accustomed to at home, and not to be too forward in attempting to force 
new ways from the start, and above all things to leave off his practical motto 
that ‘‘time is money,” and be ever ready to make a reasonable compromise on 
every mañana proposition that annoyingly may meet him at every turn, and he 
will soon be able to overcome the trouble and difficulties that beset all new enter- 
prises in a new country. 


The following is a translation of some of the special provisions 
of the mining laws of Guatemala concerning concessions : 


ART. 443. Auriferous sands, iron deposits, either transported or alluvial, and 
other minerals in river beds or placers, on whatever land they may be found, 
are free to all persons desirous to work them, without any special permits pre- 
viously obtained from the authorities. Should it be intended to erect mills or 
other permanent structures to work the auriferous sands and other substances 
referred to in the present article, the interested parties shall be required to apply 
for a patent of mining property to establish their claims to the same. 
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Arr. 458. All persons, either natives or foreigners, who shall discover a de- 
posit, lode, or vein of any metal, or of some other kinds containing one of these 
substances, or any precious stones to which paragraph 1 of article 440 refers, 
shall be entitied to the concession thereof. 

Art. 459. The fact of finding metallic substances, is considered as ““discovery”” 
although the mine or the locality containing them shows indications that one or 
several attempts have already been made to prospect them, provided, however, 
that none of these attempts has been the subject of a prior grant. 

Arr. 461. Any person who shall discover mines in lands where there are none 
within a radius of five kilometers shall have a right of possession to three parts 
of the property, whether continuous or not, of the principal vein, and one part 
of each of the other veins included in his discovery. Any person who shall dis- 
cover a vein within a radius of five kilometers of a mine for which a concession 
has already been granted, shall have a right of possession to two parts of the 
property, continuous or not, of said vein. 

Art. 462. All persons who shall work old, abandoned mines and who may 
acquire such titles of property as set forth in paragraph 1 of the preceding 
articie shall be considered as ‘‘ discoverers,” 

Art. 465. The extent of a mining location consists of a body with a rec- 
tangular base, having an indefinite vertical depth 1,300 feet long in a straight 
line in the direction of the vein and 650 feet wide. 

Arr. 466. The length shall be measured by following the direction of the 
vein, starting from the cropping point indicated by the miner, provided that the 
work referred to in article 503 has ceased in the interior of that portion of the 
property. 

Arr. 467. The width shall be measured according to a horizontal perpen- 
dicular in the direction of the vein. 

Art. 469. In auriferous sands ana other productions mentioned in article 
443, the portion of the property shall comprise 10,000 square meters, and may 
be in the shape either of a parallelogram or a square, either in a series or a num- 
ber of squares fitting together in the form asked by the miner, but without leav- 
ing any intervals or intermediary space. 

Arr. 489. As soon as a discovery is made, the discoverer can apply for a 
patent of property to prospect the vein for ninety days, in the direction indi- 
cated by him, in prolongation of the one pointed out on that section of the 
property. 

Art. 494. All applications having for object the declaration of the concession 
of mines containing metals or precious stones must be made to the political 
division of the department wherein said mine is located or to the secretary of 
finance, 
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ArT. 518. Any miner wanting to prospect his claim by means of galleries, 
shafts, or other excavations may execute these works without asking any pre- 
vious permit, within or outside of the boundary of his portion of the property, 
provided it is located upon lands not containing any other mines. 

ArT. 558. Mines shall be worked and put in operation scientifically, accord- 
ing to the provisions made to insure safety and in conformity with the police 
regulations relating to the same. 


WOMAN TYPES. 


Chapter VI. 


REVENUES, BANKING, TAXATION, AND IMMIGRATION. 


In the official report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1890 
the foreign consolidated debt is given as £922,700 sterling, 
bearing interest at 4 per cent.; from that sum must be deducted 
£2,600 sterling in bonds, which were not presented in time for 
conversion. 

The internal consolidated debt amounts to $6,495,062.04, at 6 
, per cent interest, represented by 47,999 bonds, which are quoted 
on the London Exchange, and to-day mostly held in England. 
Outside of these is a floating debt of $3,870,249.87. 

The following tabular statement shows the total indebtedness of 
Guatemala in 1890: 


Internal debt. 


Consolidated (bondsS).........oooooooococrcccorononaoronoronoocr coo $6, 485, 900. 00 
Fractions .. 22... . cc cee ccc ce cence cette ee eet etree ener eeenees 9, 162. 04 
$6, 495, 062. 04 
Treasury Motes ........ cc cee ccc cece cere eet e rro $1, 071, 184. 00 
Bonds of coffee exportation ......................... 595, 194. 00 
Suspended debt until the redemption of the bonds of 
the internal consolidated debt ..................... 18, 367. 19 
Floating debt, including loanS....................... 3, 870, 249. 87 
—————_ 5, 554, 995. 06 


$12, 050, 057. IO 
Foreign debt, £922, 700 ...oooooooomconcacrmmommoom.. 4, 613, 500. 00 


$16, 663, 557. Io 
61 
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The population being composed of 1,460,017 inhabitants, the 
proportion of the public debt is about $11.41 per capita. Guate- 
mala in this respect can be favorably compared with other coun- 
tries of Europe and America. The principal financial establish- 
ment in Guatemala is the Banco International, organized on the 
15th of September, 1877, by Mr. J. Francisco Medina. The 
capital subscribed is $1,120,000, and the reserve funds, $278,265. 
Conducted intelligently, it has always given very profitable divi- 
dends, as shown by the actual price of its shares, which are double 
their par value; and it fully deserves the credit it has both in 
Guatemala and abroad. There is at the capital another bank, 
called the Banco Columbiano. It is less important than the 
former, both on account of its capital and the extent of its business ; 
yet it is well managed, and has always given good profits. A 
third bank, the Banco de Occidente, established in Quezaltenango, 
has made some profitable transactions since it was organized, and ' 
promises large profits, as its principal operations extend over the 
richest and most prosperous section of Guatemala. Other estab- 
lishments of credit at the capital, as well as in other parts of the 
Republic, could be opened profitably. 

But what is specially needed to meet the requirements of the 
country is the formation of a Crédit Foncier. There is a project 
of that kind which may be successfully established in the near 
future, on the same plan as the Crédit Foncier de France, and 
would render great services to Guatemala, and at the same time 
prove a good investment to the stockholders. The establishment 
of a national bank is also discussed, with the direct support and 
guaranty of the Government. Loan offices could also be opened 
with profit. 

The regular rate of interest is between 10 to 12 per cent a year. 
Lately the abundance of money, owing to the good crops and the 
rise in the price of coffee, have lowered it considerably; but that 
situation can not last long, as new and very remunerative enterprises, . 
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which are absolutely needed by the country, shall soon absorb that 
surplus of capital. 


Revenues of Guatemala in 1890. 


Articles. Amount. Articles. Amount. 
Liquors.................. $2,398,047.61 | Tax on salt............. $36, 726. 27 
Gunpowder and saltpeter.. 37,046.09 ¡| Fines.. ................. 7, 792. 60 
Tobacco. ................ I15, 529.69 || Registration, vacant lands, 
Imports.................. 2, 980, 550. 94 raising mortgages, loan 
Exports ................. 559, 529. 81 ' offices, donations and 
Reshipments............. 809. 29 | bequests, sales and ex- 

Stamped paper........... 136, 634. 66 changes of real estates . 214, 389, 06 
StampS.. ............... 25, 649. 33 | Post-office .............. 65, 215. 48 
Official stamps for com- Telegraphs ............. 131, 645. 56 

mercial books.......... 6, 980. 55 MM 
Tax on real estate ........ 237, 798. 24 Total.............. 7, 283, 750. 50 
Exemption from military | General expenses includ- 

service ................ 21, 300. 00 | ing the deficit in the 
Exemption from making | postal and telegraph 

and repairing roads..... 87,941.42 | service ............... 645, 413. 77 
Slaughterhouse license....| 171,872.83 — 
Tax on flour............. 48, 291.07 | Net total .......... 6, 638, 336. 73 


Statement showing the customs receipts of Guatemala in 1889. 


District of— 


Guatemala .........o.ooooooonnocoonccronarnonon. $2, 028, 506. 20 
Retalhuleu ..---- 22-0... cece ee coco 670, 472. 06 
Izabel... 2... 0. eee e eee ce ccc ee ee teens 161, 679. 93 
Champerico ............ 0 cece eee coca 20, 169. 50 
OOS... cc ce cece caco orcos 59, 146. 95 
Frontier custom-houses......................... 40, 576. 30 

Total . 2... ccc cee cece eee eee co 2, 980, 550. 94 

Total in— 
1888 Loc cc cee eee eet cee eee ete ees 1, 487, 039. 63 
1886 ec etc eee ewes o... 1, 703, 845. 84 
1887 L...oooooooocnconronnccr cr rr or case 2, 253, 899. 86 
1888 owe cee cee tence ten nono o 2, 286, 864. 69 
BBG... cee cc cece eee cc cece een c enc eesenenece 2, 700, 119. OI 
IMMIGRATION. 


Guatemala is a healthy country, abundant in vacant and fertile 
lands, almost two-thirds of which are not cultivated for want of 
labor, and the country offers to immigrants great advantages. 
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The soil needs no fertilizers, and the industrious immigrant, even 
without capital, will simply have to till the land slightly and sow 
the grain to obtain a sufficient crop after six months for the ample 
support of a family, and until the cuttings and seeds to be trans- 
planted, requiring some time for their development—as is the case 
among others with coffee and cacao which reach high prices—are 
in a condition to secure for him in the near future an assured inde- 
pendence. Another industry that could not fail to become very 
profitable, is the raising of poultry, which thus far is much neg- 
lected, though it brings extremely good prices. 

A few years ago it happened that for some reasons a vessel with 
Italian immigrants bound for the Argentine Republic arrived in 
Guatemala, and though nothing was prepared for their reception, 
everyone found employment without difficulty. Some had no 
capital whatever, and without any other tool than a scythe, made a 
living by cutting grass in the fields and selling it in the city, until 
they could improve their condition, which they soon succeeded 
in doing, for they earned good wages, some in cultivating garden 
truck, others in raising pigs, taking care of cattle, etc. 

What precedes relates particularly to immigrants without 
means. Those who possess a little money can make a fortune 
within a few years in establishing coffee or cacao plantations. 
Others who have a profession or trade find unlimited fields to 
exercise them profitably. No person ever left the country on ac- 
count of a want of an opportunity to invest his capital or for lack 
of lucrative employment when he cared to work. 

The Government protects and encourages immigration in a very 
liberal and efficacious manner. By a decree dated the 20th of 
January, 1877, it established a society of immigration with funds 
for its support derived from the product of the public lands and 
other sources. 

The following are the principal articles of the law of its organi- 
zation : 
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Art. 4. The society is empowered to dispose of the public lands (terrenos bal- 
dios) that may be required to carry out the important purposes of its founda- 
tion. 

ART. 5. A central bureau shall represent the society before any tribunal, de- 
partmental, and local authorities whenever any questions shall arise connected 
with immigration or contracts relating to it. 

Art. 9. This bureau is empowered to attend to petitions for the ingress of im- 
migrants, based on contracts with private parties. 

Arr. 10. It shall also give its attention to petitions for situations on favor- 
able terms, from immigrants arrived without a previous engagement. 

ART. 11. Private parties desiring to bring immigrants to work for them must 
previously obtain a special permission from the Government who shall refer the 
application to the society. 

Arr. 12. The bureau may, in case of need, give the parties interested all the 
assistance within its power, provided they refund to the treasury of the society 
the amount disbursed in their behalf. 

Art. 14. In the capital or other localities where there are no commissioners of 
immigration, the bureau shall provide board and lodging for all immigrants com- 
ing on its account, for a period not exceeding fifteen days; that period may be 
extended according to circumstances. 

ArT. 22. Besides the home agents, the society shall have the power to appoint 
others to reside abroad at the places deemed most convenient. 

Art. 30. These agents in foreign countries shall pay the passage money totally 
or in part, when authorized to do so, and shall enter into contracts for the 
transportation of immigrants, according to the instructions received from the 
central bureau. 

Arr. 34. Every foreigner being a laborer, artizan, factory hand, agriculturist, 
or servant, who is less than fifty years of age, coming on his own account, or at 
the expense of the society, or of private parties, shall be considered as immi- 
grant. | 

Arr. 36. Every immigrant having obtained a certificate of immigration shall 
be entitled to the following privileges: 

First. To be embarked in the ships chartered for the purpose. 

Second. To land free of charge at the ports of the Republic. 

Third. To introduce free of duties the jewels for personal use, wearing ap- 
parel, necessary household furniture, machines, agricultural implements, seeds, 
portable houses for their own dwellings, tools, domestic animals, carts for their 
own use, and provisions for six months; but for once only. 

Arr. 38. Immigrants shall be divided into three classes: 
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First. Those coming voluntarily and at their own expense, attracted by the 
advantages of this law and by the country itself. 

Second. Those ordered by private parties, either directly or through the 
society. 

Those of the first class shall have the right to ask the assistance of the society 
in the acquisition by them, on easy terms, of the best situated lands, materials, 
seeds, and domestic animals, 

Those of the second class, when ordered by the society, shall be entitled to 
the assistance and support of the society in exacting the fulfillment of the prom- 
ises made to them by the private parties who brought them. 

They shall also be entitled to free transportation inland; to be lodged by the 
agents of the society or by the central bureau during the first fifteen days after 
their arrival, before starting for their destination, and to free medical attend- 
ance from the physician appointed by the central bureau or the agents, and to 
be carried to the hospital should their sickness require it, and where they shall 
receieve careful attention. 

The immigrants of the third class shall have the right to claim one or more 
lots on the lands appropriated by the society free of cost, if they are public 
lands, or payable on the terms agreed in the contracts if the lands belong to 
the society by any other title. 

They shall also have the right to be supplied with the necessary implements 
for their labors, with oxen and other cattle, seeds, dwelling houses, and in some 
cases with money and provisions for a time fixed by contracts. 

Finally, they shall, during ten years, be exempted from export duties on their 
crops, provided the latter belong to them exclusively, and shall enjoy all the 
privileges granted by Articles 50, 51, and 52. 

Art. 41. Hamlets or agricultural settlements may be established on public 
lands given gratuitously, or on private lands acquired by the society through 
purchase or otherwise. 

Art. 43. Forests, timber lands, lands covered with pines, firs, mahogany, 
cedar, and other large trees shall not be included in the above grants. 

Arr. 47. The free concessions of the public lands to the companies or the 
immigrants shall be provisional; but they shall obtain final ownership on their 
fulfillment of the conusizns of the concession, then they shall receive the legal- 
ized titles for the same. 

Art. 48. If the stipulated c»nditions are not complied with within four years, 
the concessions shall be null and void, and all works and buildings erected, or in 
course of erection, shall definitely become the property cf the State. 

Art. 50. During ten years, counting from the date of the provisional con- 
cession, the immigrants settled on the public lands shall not pay any direct tax 
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whatever, and they shall likewise be exempt during the same term from any 
other impost or personal charge, with the exception of the service relative to 
highways, which they shall perform according to the law now in force relating 
thereto. 

Art. 51. All immigrants settled in the Republic under this law shall be 
exempt from military service. 

Art. 52. They shall be entitled to introduce, free of duty, during the term 
of four years, the instruments, tools, machines, and other implements they may 
need for their work. 

Arr. 56. A formal renunciation of nationality and of the rights of foreign 
citizenship must precede all contracts making free concessions of lands to establish 
hamlets or agricultural settlements, which renunciation shall be made at the place 
whence may immigrate to this Republic those doing so at the expense of the 
Government or the society; and the said renunciation shall be legalized in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the nation to which such immigrants may belong, the 
same to be ratified before consuls or consular agents of the Republic. 

For a new country like Guatemala, industry is quite advanced, 
but in reality it is still in its infancy, and this is explained by the 
fact that all the efforts of the population are concentrated upon the 
cultivation of the soil. The principal industries are, the weaving 
of jerga (a coarse woolen stuff), kerseymere and la manta (cotton 
cloth), the manufacture of a good quality of hats, shoes, silk and 
cotton scarfs, furniture, musical instruments, agricultural imple- 
ments, etc.; but these local industries produce scarcely enough to 
supply the needs and consumption of the interior. Therefore 
factories of every kind that would be established in Guatemala 
would meet with the most advantageous results, especially those 
for stuffs of all classes, and other articles of first necessity. The 
Government encourages enterprises of such character and offers 
every possible facility and franchise. Among the industries 
which it would be important to introduce in Guatemala can 
be specially mentioned the following: The propagation of the 
silkworm and the manufacture of silk stuffs in general; the ex- 
traction of resins, the distillation of medicinal and aromatic plants, 
etc.; the preparation of fruits, and the manufacture of oils for 
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exportation; the working of gold, silver, lead, mercury, coal, and 
other mines; the fabrication of jarcia (ropes, cordage, etc.), 
matches, paper, window glass, earthenware, porcelain, etc., of 
which there is a considerable consumption in the country, as well 
as in the neighboring States of Central America, where these in- 
dustries do not exist; the felling and the exportation of timber 
for buildings, furniture, and flooring, also for dyewoods; the im- 
portation of cattle, horses, etc., and particularly those of pure- 
blooded stock for breeding purposes. The Government protects 
and aids in a special manner the persons who are engaged in the 
introduction and the improvement of different kinds of animals. 

There are many other industries and enterprises urgently needed 
in Guatemala, and which consequently could not fail to be very 
remunerative for those who would introduce them ; but the list is 
too, long to be given here. 


PRICES OF ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION, 


Achiotte (annato) in graiD...........o.ooooooomommom..o per pound.. $o. 08 
Rice starch.......ooooooooororororoncoracnano.. , per 25 pounds.. . 40 
Yucca and potato starch .........ooocoooococoocooocomommocos do.... 2. 00 
Cotton .........ccccccecccercccc ces cerco ren crraceraso do.... I. 20 
Native brandy (aguardiente) .......................... per bottle.. . 40 
Rice, common .....ocoocooooooocarconocnonanccncnos per 25 pounds.. I. 20 
Rice, finer .. 0... ccc cc cece ccc ce eer eet cece ence teens eeee do 1. 60 
Muscovado ..... ce cece cee cece reece eect cence eet ee ee eenseeeee I. 20 
Panela (a kind of brown sugar in cakes)......... per 100 pounds.. 3. 20 
Castor Oi)... ce ccc cc ce ccc cee ce cent eee teenies per bottle.. . 18 
Oil of Palma-ChrisSti..........oo.oooooococrrorornrronsonm?os. do.... I. IO 
Turpentine.......ooocccocccconcro corro nr rca re I. IO 
Barley.......oooocococooccrcorcrcornco rro per 100 pounds.. I. IO 
Fresh beef ........oooooococcoooccnnrcnraroronacro so per pound.. . 08 
Mutton and goat meat .......o.ooooooccococccroroccacoronos do.... 10 
Pork ae do.... . 04 
Coffee ........cccccrece raro ro rr crcs en eraos do 12 
Caracolillo COfÍe€............ooooooooooPomommmcrmmnmsocrsso do 12 
¡E do 30 
Vegetable WAX ......oooooocoocccoonorccccc cr roo do.... - 30 
Beeswax .....oooooooooocrocrcronornorocornaracororoc anos do.... . 24 
Chile pepper or pimento ....................... per 25 pounds.. 1.40 


Ox hideS.........ooomoooo.o. cece eee cscs cece un somos... each.. 1. 40 
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PRICES OF ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION— continued. 


Doeskins ...... 0. ccc cc ccc cee cece e nacos rr each $o. 55 
Chick peas... .. ccc cece eee ee o. ooooonacasscnani.». per bag.. 2. 80 
os ye eee crescer each 30 
Wheat flour... ... 0. ccc ccc cc ce cece ce eee ence no. per 100 pounds... 8. 00 
Guttá-purcha.........ooooococoomooscmnorcrrssncnon per pound.. . 30 
Linseed Oil.......oo.o.oooooooooooocoonocrcnnanarcnaronr ccoo. do.... . 08 
Wool Cem oro do.... . IS 
Lard .....ooooooconcccccncano rr rr rr raca do 22 
Tallow .....oo.omoocoooooncrcoroncorn teen ro en enceeee do 08 
A: (0 . 40 
Maize... ce cee ce eee eee cee renee ees per 2% bushels.. . 80 
PotatO€S. 2.2.0 cece cee cee cece ence ee eeees per 100 pounds... 2. 00 
Salt-water fish, fresh.............................-... per pound.. . 20 
Bananas . 0... . cece ccc cee cence rar rro carro per bunch.. . 30 
Straw hatS........o.oooocoroooononnracirrncorronsor.. per dozen.. 1. 60 
SS) CS per 25 pounds. . 80 
Wheat . 2... eee ce ce ce cee ee rr per bag 4. 80 
Tobacco. . 0... ce ccc cc eee ccc ce en ee cee ene mener nes per pound. Yo 
RaiSiDS.......ooooooocroncorcrororrrcccncanc ono do.... . 80 
Vanilla..........o.ooooooonrcornnnnnconrrcror ca do.... 1. 60 
Sarsaparill2.............oooooooocmoroorcorcrrncroronaanin.. do.... 2. 00 
Goatskins ........o.ooooooocorcocrorcrncrncnacnrcco o. cn... each.. . 80 
SOAP... ee ccc ccc cece ce rr or per pound. 10 
OVanges. .. 2... cece ee eee eee tte e eee rr per 100 15 
Mineral waters......... ccc cee eee tee cere e ween per dozen.. 80 
Native beer... 2... cee cee tee tee eee coa do.... 1. 60 
Cigars 2... ccc ce cee cece eee eee rete eee e nesses per 1,000 4. 00 
Eggs............ PPP o per dozen.. . 10 
Chocolate ..... 0.0... cc eee ee ce cece ee ee see eeeeeeees per pound.. . 20 
Ham rr ce ceras do.... .21 
Vermicelli............o....oooooooo ooooommoooon.. per 25 pounds..3to 3 . 60 
Charcoal ......ooooocccccocrocrnccoccro rro per 100 pounds.. . 30 
Wood for fuel...........ooooomoccorromconconccconcro.. per load.. . 30 
CEN 6 { on noc per pound.. . 20 
Mustard....ooooocoooooococorcarccrrocorcaocccoso per 25 pounds.. I. 00 
Laurel... .......oooooooococcrccoronaronornroncroroconacca.. do.... «15 
Vinegar... ccc ccc cece ce ce cece ee ene rr per bottle.. . 05 


VARIOUS PRICES. 


A native horse costs between $40 and $80; a riding horse, be- 
tween $40 and $240; a mare, from $20 to $80; a riding mule, 
from $60 to $320; a jenny, between $32 to $60. The average 
price of common cattle is about $14 per head. 
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Between the native and acclimated racers there is a great differ- 
ence in prices. The lowest would be $500, though sometimes 
sales are made at $1,000, $1,500, and even as high as $2,000. 

The price of goats and sheep is $2.40 each, but varies from 80 
cents to $2.40, according to the breed and weight. 

In regard to the amount that a laborer, a workman, or an em- 
ployé can earn daily, it would be difficult to make an exact and 
regular scale for each profession, trade, and category of skilled 
labor. They vary according to the way of living of the work- 
man or employé—that is to say, in what locality he is settled. 
The rates depend upon the kind of work or occupation, of the 
skill, of the competition, of the resources, requirements, and cus- 
toms of the place, of the prices of necessary articles of daily con- 
sumption, etc.; but in no case are the wages less than from 40 cents 
to $1 per day. They are, therefore, sufficient to provide for a 
modest living and to enable a sober and economical man to save 
at least the half of his earnings. | 


PURCHASE OF UNCULTIVATED OR VACANT LANDS. 


The following are the principal articles of the fiscal code con- 
cerning the purchase ot uncultivated or vacant lands: 


Art. 593. The uncultivated or vacant lands are those which the authorities 
do not reserve for public use and are not legitimately owned by any private 
individual or corporation. 

ART. 594. Guatemalans and foreigners can acquire vacant lands by conform- 
ing themselves to the provisions contained in the present code. 

Art. 612. The appraisement of vacant lands shall be made by experts, by 
settling the cash price on the following basis: 

First. T'wo dollars per hectare (2% acres), if the lots of vacant lands are level 
and covered with natural pastures. 

Second. One dollar and a half if they are level and covered with brushes, but 
from which natural products, such as sarsaparilla, gutta-purcha, etc., can easily 
be obtained. 

Third. One dollar per hectare (2% acres), if there are brushes without the 
products referred to in the preceding paragraph. 
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Fourth. Eighty centavos per hectare if the lands are mostly uneven, stony, 
miry, broken, sterile, etc. 

Fifth. "The vacant lands which are 60 miles distant from the nearest center of 
population may be appraised at one-fourth of the price of those belonging to 
the categories mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. 


Chapter VII. 


COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES. 


In his annual report to the Secretary of State, dated January 18, 
1891, Mr. Samuel Kimberly, the United States consul-general, 
submitted much information of value concerning the commercial 
opportunities for the merchants and manufacturers of the United 
States in Guatemala, from which a considerable portion of this 
chapter is compiled. 

The merchants throughout the interior of the country are usu- 
ally dealers in general merchandise, that is, they carry mixed stocks 
of goods, comprising a little of everything that is wanted by the 
people, nine-tenths of whom are agriculturists and laborers, and 
require the cheaper grades of clothing and dress goods, crockery, 
etc. Their capital is usually small and they procure their supplies 
from the wholesale dealers in the larger cities of the Republic, 
carrying stocks representing a value of from $5,000 to $1 5,000, 
about one-half of which is purchased on credit from six to nine 
months’ time, with interest of 7, 9, and 10 per cent. The goods 
are transported from Guatemala city and other commercial centers 
on pack mules, ox carts, and by “cargadores”—men who carry 
packs on their back—and take loads of 125 pounds. A mule 
carries 250 pounds, but the load must be divided into two packages 
of 125 pounds each to be handled conveniently. For this reason 
manufacturers and exporters in the United States should observe 
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the greatest care in the packing of articles for that market, making 
the packages not heavier in weight than 125 pounds, as secure and 
compact as possible and without any unnecessary weight. The 
same conditions apply to Mexico, and all the countries of Central 
and South America. 

There is general complaint throughout all the American Re- 
publics about the carelessness of packing in the United States, and 
for that reason much trade goes to Europe where packing has been 
reduced to a fine art. It is particularly necessary that goods for 
Guatemala and other Central American countries should be care- 
fully packed because of the rough handling they receive on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and at San José, and Champerico, the two 
Pacific seaports of Guatemala. Mr. James R. Hosmer, formerly 
United States consul to Guatemala, quotes merchants as saying 
that while they preferred to purchase their supplies in the United 
States, and were willing to pay higher prices there because of the 
superior quality of the goods, they were compelled to go to Europe 
for the reason that goods from France, England, and Germany al- 
ways arrived in good order, being well packed, while similar art 
cles from the United States were so badly packed that they usually 
arrived in bad order, and often so much damaged as to be actually 
unsalable. The loss was always great on drugs and other mer- 
chandise in glass, on crockery, and particularly on furniture. It 
is always impossible to fix the responsibility, and no damages 
could ever be recovered. 

Packages shipped via the Isthmus are transferred at Colon to 
the cars of the Panama Railway, and transported to Panama. 
There they are lifted into lighters and taken to the steamers an- 
chored in the bay, to which they are hoisted by machinery; arriv- 
ing at Guatemala they are hoisted from the hold of the steamer to 
lighters alongside, rowed to piers, and then hoisted on to cars to 
be taken to their destination. In each instance the handling is 
roughly and carelessly done, and a fragile case of merchandise can 
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not easily escape damage. Double the amount of care should be 
taken in packing goods for the Central and South American trade 
than 1s exercised in preparing goods for shipment to the domestic 
market in the United States. 

Merchants in the larger cities of Guatemala carry stocks valued 
from $25,000 to $100,000, and usually deal in general merchan- 
dise. The European merchants allow them six, nine, and twelve 
months' credit, which is necessary as the goods are generally three 
months on the road, and the prevailing rate of interest is 6 per 
cent. In his report, Consul General Kimberly says— 


That there need be no apprehension as to collections, for I have discovered 
that business failures are exceedingly rare, and fraudulent business failures are 
unknown here. In fact, the laws of this Republic are of such a stringent char- 
acter that one having failed in business must show to the legal authority that he 
has fully paid off all previous liability before he can recommence. The mer- 
cnants, and especially the larger houses, are as a rule thoroughly strict and 
reliable, and are composed of all nationalities, the Germans, however, predom- 
inating. 

Importations are steadily increasing from Europe, showing that no such appre- 
hensions are felt there; and the fact is that, apart from the control of the 
imposts and fixing the duties on exports and imports, these governments seem 
to be separate and distinct in their respective trade and business affairs, the 
great element of trade coming directly from the necessities of the people them- 
selves, and, like all nations of primitive habits, they are lavish in their expen- 
ditures, and rarely quibble about prices. I find also the business system gen- 
erally adopted in selling goods is cash, and when otherwise it is for good reasons, 
The people seem busy and prosperous, and need the very articles in which our 
manufacturers most excel. ‘These people go to the other side of the world to 
buy, and for the most part pay big prices for flimsy and poor imitations of 
American goods. I observe, for example, cheap imitations of our sewing 
machines, Smith & Wesson’s and Colt’s firearms, Collins’s cutlery, and Amer- 
ican hardware generally, with which the purchaser is deceived and the American 
article injured beyond measure, imitating even the trade-marks of our eminent 
manufacturers, whose products have a world-wide reputation. The merchants 
here, regardless of nationality, deplore this condition of things and frankly admit 
the great superiority of American goods. When asked the cause of their not 
buying our products, they say no effort is made to sell them. They also 
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complain of high freights and bad packing, all of which slight causes could be 
readily removed. 

What may be, in my opinion, another important factor in the matter is the 
class of commercial travelers visiting these countries and the great distinction in 
their usefulness. For example, the agents or travelers who come from Europe— 
and very many do come—are invariably intelligent, polished men, speaking 
Spanish in addition to their own language, and their polite insidiousness 
accounts to a great extent for existing trade conditions. On the other hand, 
the very few who have come from the United States—and these mostly from 
California—are for the most part youngsters speaking English glibly enough, 
but there it ends. These drummers find themselves for the first time, perhaps, 
encountering obstacles such as they never before encountered, get discouraged, 
and return to what they term “ God's country.” The foreigner in the mean- 
while progresses steadily in his efforts, and when he returns to his employers 
in Europe takes orders in his possession frequently amounting to as high as 
$200,000 at a time. 


Mr. Kimberly submits statements from some of the leading 
merchants of Guatemala explaining the reason why there is no 
more trade with the United States. Mr. C. W. Carrington, of the 
Bazar Americano, Guatemala City, writes: 


We receive now and then (from the United States) catalogues printed in 
French, English, and Spanish, and of late a few houses have sent traveling men 
down here. The efforts which have been made, as stated, are insignificant in 
comparison with the amount of business which is done here. For instance, the 
drug house of Lanman & Kemp, the only one which sends travelers from the 
United States, had a man here for some time, who sold on his last trip of about 
four months a trifle over $600,000 in these five republics. 

As regards credits, which are so often refused by the United States merchants 
to these countries, our countrymen by doing so only show their ignorance, im- 
probable as it may seem. We have had no failure of any important house in this 
Republic for eight years. Furthermore, the laws of the country are such that 
fraudulent failures are almost unknown here, and these matters are only too well 
known by our European friends, and six and nine months” terms are offered right 
and left from all European countries. But the terms which rule in the United 
States, namely, three and four months on average merchandise, are not a draw- 
back to the United States, as it takes less time for goods to arrive here from New 
York than from Europe, which is also a decided advantage readily understood by 
any merchant 
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Europe has the upper hand here, for reasons which are perfectly natural. In 
the first place, Europe is only too glad to sell to merchants here. They send 
travelers, manufacture goods to suit the tastes, requirements, etc., of climate, 
country, and people; in fact, of about $8,000,000 worth of merchandise which 
is annually imported to Guatemala alone—and this year will be considerably 
more—the United States is a very small factor, indeed, and for the reason either 
that the United States merchants does not care for the trade down here, or, 
which I believe, he is too ignorant of the fact that there is a country which only 
would be too glad to buy from the United States in great preference to Europe, 
especially as those goods which we do sell give a great deal better satisfaction 
than most of the European goods. Especially in this line I might mention 
hardware. 

Another drawback to our United States merchants is that those who do send 
catalogues here with prices—I have reference to machinery, hardware, etc.— 
send what are known in the United States as catalogue prices and subject to a 
discount of from 10 to 50 per cent. In other words, the merchant of the 
United States pursues the same methods of doing business down here as at home. 
The average merchant down here is not American, and he looks at the prices 
from the United States, compares them with European prices, and, while he very 
often prefers American goods, the difference is apparently so much between 
wares from the United States and Europe that he sends his order to Europe, 
owing to this peculiar American system of discount from catalogues. 

The average packing from the United States for these countries is decidedly 
bad. Our firm at different times wrote and stated to houses from whom we 
ordered goods, ‘‘ Please pack so and so,” yet the majority of houses will not fol- 
low instructions; hence merchandise shipped from the United States is in gen- 
eral very badly packed, to say the least. The average house there packs mer- 
chandise for Central America as if the goods were going from New York to 
Chicago, instead of here; and it is to me positively amusing when we receive, 
once in a while, a box marked “* Handle with care,” as the general language 
down here is Spanish and not English, and the laborer on the railroads and wharves 
in Central America is no better educated than anywhere else, and is not ex- 
actly a linguist who speaks three or four languages, and half the time can not read 
even Spanish. All goods which are shipped to these countries must be more 
than carefully packed. I shall give a description of a case being shipped from 
New York to Guatemala city; then the merchants in the United States will 
probably understand why and wherefore goods must be packed differently and 
more carefully than merchandise shipped to any part of the United States. The 
box leaves the Pacific Mail wharf in New York, and is loaded from the Pacific 
Mail steamers on the Atlantic side on a lighter; from the lighter it goes to the 
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wharf to the Panama Railroad; on the Pacific Ocean side from wharf to lighter 
again, and from the lighter to the steamer of the Pacific Mail Company. Here 
goods are transported to ports on the Pacific Ocean side. After about eight or 
ten days the box arrives at San José de Guatemala harbor, is once more put on a 
lighter to the wharf of the La Compafiia de Agencias, from the wharf to the 
railroad, and from the railroad to the custom-house, which is rather small for 
the amount of business done there, and boxes are not handled with gloves. 
Taking now into consideration that the surf on the Pacific Ocean side is very 
strong, and no steamer can land at the wharf of any harbor, with the exception 
of one—Corinto, Nicaragua—it is easy to understand that, when merchandise 
is handled so much cases loosely packed will arrive in a bad state, and often 
some of the contents are stolen or lost through bad packing, for which nobody 
seems to be responsible; and many merchants here will tell you, “ We do not 
buy goods in the United States because they do not know how, or will not, 
pack the way they ought to be packed.” Furthermore, a great many goods in 
Guatemala and all over Central America are transported by mule or carrier to 
the interior. While some merchants may order goods to be packed in a man- 
ner which apparently may seem ridiculous to a merchant doing business in the 
United States, these instructions as to packing ought to be invariably followed to 
the letter. 

As regards freights, the United States are at a decided disadvantage. The 
freights from New York to San José de Guatemala are double what they are 
from Hamburg, Germany, for the reason that out of Hamburg two lines run to 
Panama, which are continually fighting each other, and from the United States 
we have but one line, the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. The charges of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, considering mileage, etc., are not exactly 
excessive; they are high, but the expense is in proportion. But charges of 
lighterage, wharfage, and railroads in Guatemala are out of proportion to the 
freight charges on the Pacific Mail. It will pay any merchant in Central America 
to ship bulky goods from New York to ‘Hamburg and have them at the latter 
place reshipped to Central America. The freight charges from New York to 
most of the ports on the Pacific side of Central America are 75 cents, gold, per 
square foot; from Hamburg, for same measurement, 1 mark (24% cents); so 
arguments are out of place, and from our standpoint as merchants we can simply 
do nothing. 


Mr. Theodore Paschki writes: 


The European manufacturers and merchants display activity and tact in send- 
ing out traveling agents. ‘These agents are, without exception, far superior to 
their American rivals. In the first place they are mature men, speaking fluently 
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three or four languages; they have attained all the social accomplishments which 
enable them to move in any society ; and they can philosophize as agreeably with 
their should-be customer over a bottle of wine as they can win the good will of 
the ladies of the merchant’s household at an evening party. On the other hand, 
when we look at his American brother, we are forced to admit—no matter how 
bitter the pill may be—that he is not the equal of his European rival, and there- 
fore cannot expect to cope successfully with him. As a general thing, he is 
a young man scarcely out of his teens, speaking no language except his mother 
tongue, possessed of a great confidence in himself and his own importance, it is 
true, but cherishing a hearty contempt for anything that is foreign to him, and 
not at all backward in expressing it at the slightest provocation, and ever ready 
to force upon his should-be customers his own views and notions of things in 
general, 

Now, further, the European merchant is ever studying and trying to exactly 
supply the special demands of these markets with a due consideration not to 
depart too rapidly from any fixed and strong habit or custom of the people. 
The great masses of the consumers, the Indians, have become so attached to the 
form, shape, and quality of European products that they have become familiar 
and dear to them, and, conservative as they are, are loath to exchange them for 
other shapes and forms, no matter how superior they may be in quality; and 
that the majority of American products which could be introduced here with 
advantage to both buyer and seller are really superior in quality is admitted by 
all impartial (even European) merchants here. This is especially true of the 
article of largest consumption. I refer to cotton woven goods, unbleached cotton 
particularly, ‘The European article is usually of very inferior quality, heavily 
impregnated with some earthy matter to give it a strong, stiff appearance, but 
made up neatly in pieces of y or 10 yards each, tied with a red ribbon, the trade- 
mark upon it, and in most cases embellished with a gaudy picture. The average 
buyer—usually an Indian—never questions the measurement of the piece, has 
implicit faith in the red ribbon as evidence that the piece is entire and of cus- 
tomary length, and will look dubiously upon any fabric which is not made up in a 
similar manner. 

Such cases have frequently come under my observation, and I have tried to 
convince the same Indian that it would be to his advantage to take the same 
number of yards measured, cut, and packed up before his eyes from an American 
manufactured piece 60 yards long, of a far superior quality, without the foreign 
earthy matter in its meshes, and costing only a trifle more, but with no avail. 
The Indian would shake his head, stick to his original package, load himself 
with the foreign earthy starch matter, which, after the first washing, would leave 
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the fabric like cheese cloth, and be content and happy in the belief of having 
had the best of a good bargain. There is no doubt, if the American cotton- 
manufacturer will take this to heart and govern himself accordingly, that he 
soon will have full control of these markets. 

Another very interesting class of American exports is the different agricul- 
tural implements, such as axes, hoes, machetes or brush swords, picks, etc. 
Every intelligent and impartial observer admits that the American make of any 
of the above-mentioned articles is infinitely superior in quality and form to the 
European article, and still the Indian, from long-acquired custom, sticks to the 
clumsy European sheet-iron hoe and the primitive European-shaped ax. 

If we examine the American ax carefully, we will find that its shape, the form 
of its handle, etc., are the result of a close study by an eminently practical class 
of people in the art of wood-chopping; yet the conservative Indian, educated to 
the use of the European ax, will shake his head on being shown the American article; 
probably he will try a few strokes with it, but lay it down and reach for the Euro- 
pean ax without an adjusted handle, go to the woods, cut a rough stick from a 
tree, insert it as a handle, and go to work chopping, thinking that he can not be 
fooled with the outlandish-looking American ax. 

Here it would not be amiss to mention and hold up as an example worthy of 
imitation by others the American house of Collins, manufacturers of edge tools, 
whose wares, especially their brush knives, are known and appreciated by every 
intelligent planter in Spanish America. In spite of the higher price of these goods, 
there are not a few, especially foreign large planters, who will buy them in pref- 
ference to all others. Their laborers are more content and accomplish more work 
with them than with the European article. The Collins goods are making a 
good inroad upon these markets by the house pursuing the simple principle of 
furnishing only a superior article in every respect and adopting such shape and 
forms as the people of each section are accustomed to, but always improving 
them somewhat—never enough to arouse the suspicion of the consumer that it 
is an entirely new departure. Among other things, I have noted European- 
shaped, but Collins-made, axes, which are highly appreciated by the Indian who 
has once used them; but still by far the greater bulk of all such agricultural im- 
plements sold come from Europe, for the reason that they are offered cheaper. 
The individual Indian selects them from force of habit and the small native 
planter from motives of economy. 

As to the fourth question, concerning the imperfect packing of goods by our 
American merchants, to simply call it ““imperfect”” is putting it much too mild; 
“abominable ” would be a more fitting term for it. ‘There is not a single mer- 
chant here who does not complain about the imperfect and wrong packing of 
American goods, for it is not sufficient to make the packing strong enough so 
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that the goods will stand the extremely rough usage and hard handling to which 
all are exposed and secure them against the petty pilfering on the way, but there 
there is another far more important defect to be observed in the packing of 
American goods, a defect which in some cases really acts with prohibitory conse- 
quences on their import to these countries. The tariff on imports in these coun- 
tries is, as a general rule, made up in an exceedingly primitive way as yet. The 
duty on a majority of goods is levied on the gross weight of the package, and it is 
clear that by close attention to the peculiar provisions of such a tariff much more 
favorable results to the importing merchant may be brought about than by ignor- 
ing and disregarding these conditions entirely, as 1s generally complained against 
our American packing. This is really an important matter, and the attention of 
our would-be exporting merchants can not be called too strongly to a close ob- 
servation of these two. 


CLASSES OF MERCHANDISE REQUIRED. 


If 1 were asked the question, writes Consul-General Kimberly, ‘What class 
of goods would meet with most ready sale?” I would, in a word, say: ‘Any- 
thing, everything; canned goods of all descriptions, hardware, notions, dry 
goods, farming implements, household and decorative furniture, boots and shoes, 
hats and caps, books in the English language, stationery of all kinds, the prod- 
ucts of our large Western dairies and packing houses, such as butter, lard, hams, 
shoulders, sides, breast pieces, dry salted and smoked meats, etc.’ I can only 
say that these Republics contain about 3,000,000 people needing all these things, 


“and are fully able to pay for them. This city of Guatemala contains 65,000 


inhabitants, many of whom are millionaires, whose homes are palaces. Our 
people should remember that the best coffee in the world is grown here and in 
large quantities, producing immense revenues for their owners and governments, 
This money is necessarily disseminated, falling into the hands of the people, 
who in turn desire to purchase those things useful and necessary to life. The 
tailors of this place are very good and their stock and work will compare favor- 
ably with those of our fashionable tailors at home. Good hats, such as those 
made by our leading hatters, are in demand, and American toys are sought after. 
The climate of Guatemala is of an even temperature, the thermometer having 
an average range of from 68° to 74° F. in the daytime and from 62° to 68° F. 
at night; hence meats, fruits, vegetables, etc., having undergone the usual or 
ordinary cure in the United States, would stand the test of this climate well. 
There is an especially good field for American machinery, such as sawmills, 
engines, boilers, pumps, and machinery for coffee and sugar fincas and mining 
and milling purposes. 
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There being no gas plant in this Republic, and the electric-light plant of this 
city supplying only the streets, leaves a fine opening for lighting material. Cali- 
fornia sends large quantities of kerosene, but a greater portion comes from Europe, 
and retails at 75 cents per gallon in American gold, or about $1 per gallon in 
this money. Some candles are made, but hardly to the extent of preventing 
our merchants from entering the field, and I may say the same of soaps of all 
kinds Household articles and kitchen utensils of all kinds command very high 
prices. An American bakery, furnishing hot, cold, and domestic bread, pies, 
biscuits, crackers, fancy cakes, etc., is almost a need, and to these might be 
added freshly made candies. American butter and cheese are better than any- 
thing of the kind brought or made here, and there is not sufficient American- 
made butter at 87% cents and $1 a pound to supply the demand. Bonnets, 
hats, ribbons, and all classes of millinery and women’s wear and dressmaking of 
the better class would do well, as complaint is made of very poor work of this 
kind. Crockery, glassware, porcelain goods from the lowest to the highest in 
price, art materials, chromos, engravings, prints, and especially picture framing 
and gilding, are needed. There are two or three American photographers who 
represent their fraternity and are apparently quite successful. Germany and 
France control the carpet trade, but their stock and variety are meager, thus 
leaving an open field for more enterprising dealers or manufacturers. There 
are fine opportunities for mattress and pillow manufacturers and for wooden 
and willow ware. Ready-made clothing can hardly be found here, and there is 
very little competition in ready-made fancy boots and shoes of good “quality. 
Dealers in or manufacturers of oil lamps and chandeliers of all classes and grades 
and silver and plated ware would find a good field. 

The British consul general to Guatemala, in his annual report 
on the commerce of that country for 1891, says: 

There is a general increase in the value of all the chief articles of importation 
with the exception of flour, the decrease in which is slight. The impetus given 
to cultivation, and the works on the Central Railroad, added to projected im- 
provements in the country, have given rise to a large increase in the importation 
of agricultural implements, and railroad, telegraph, and electric-light materials. 
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Articles. Chiefly from— 
Cotton, cloth, and yaTn.........oooooooommommo oo». England. 
DIUgS.....oo.o.o o cocooocoorancconocroncc ar rro United States. 
Silk g00dS..........ooooooocccoonrnoncrncncocooonoo France and China. 
Wines and liquors ..........o.ooocooommoccmmom»o co... France. 
Woolen goods ......... cece cece een caro cr France and Germany. 
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The increase in specie is attributable to the excess of exports over imports 
and the purchase of Guatemala bills of exchange in South America, from 
whence the specie arrives. Bar silver shows a decrease. 

The following is a list of other articles of importation: 





Articles. Chiefly from— 

|S <<) rr Germany and United States. 
Candles ......... ccc cece cece ete eee ence Germany. 
Cimnamon........ 0. cece cece ee cee ee teens England. 
Crockery ........ 0. cee ce cece eee eee eens United States. 
Fence wire ..........0 02: eee e eee e ee nee eee Leen Do. 
Furniture............. e Do. 
Galvanized iron for roofing and tubing..............| England. 
Glassware . 1. eee ee eee eens United States and Belgium. 
Haberdashery. ......... 0... cece eee eee eens France. 
Hats.......... PPP Do. 
{ewelry we nce ee cette reece eee eee eee Switzerland and United States. 

Cather 2... cc cee ce eee cee ee eee e eens Germany and France. 
Linen ... 0.0... cece eee ceras England. 
Machinery..... o England and United States. 
MatchesS........oooooococcccnocora rc Germany. 
Paper... 2. cece cece eee cece cer France and Germany. 
PetroleuM.......oooococooccrcroccrcr o United States. 
Sacks 2... .. cece cece eee cece eee rn beens .....| England. 
Timber for building ................... o United States. 
Tinned preserves............ 0. cece cece ee eee eee England and United States. 
Pianos .... cece eee cee rro Germany. 
Vegetable 01)S ... 0... ce cc een eee eens France. 
Wheat?...... ccc ccc cece cee cote eee e eee a United States. 





From the statistics, however, it appears that the importations from France 
have more than doubled, owing to the Paris Exhibition. It is expected that this 
trade will again fall to its usual level. The increase in the returns for the 
United States is owing partly to railway material and agricultural implements ; 
rails and iron bridges, however, come from England. Specie forms the chief 
article imported from South America. With the exception. of Spain and Italy 
all importations from foreign countries have increased. 

British trade shows an increase. In dry goods it holds its own, but has suf- 
fered in hardware through German and United States competition. 

There is no British commercial house in Guatemala City. Shipments are 
made on credit, and it would be to the interests of British exporters to appoint 
agents in the Republic, who could on occasion protect their interests. Advan- 
tages would also be obtained by periodical visits from agents of manufacturers ; 
not merely commercial travelers, but agents thoroughly acquainted with the 
manufacturing business, who could personally ascertain the nature of the demand, 
and by supplying themselves with samples they would enable the manufacturers 
tc produce for the market. 


From The Capitals of Spanish America” Copyright, 1883, by Harper & Brothers 
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Money is plentiful; the price on real estate is from 5 to 6 per cent, as against 
8 per cent in former years. The value of property is largely increased. Gov- 
ernment lands suitable for coffee have risen in price within the last four years 
from 200 to 300 per cent, whilst good coffee plantations have realized as much 
as ten times their former value. There have been heavy speculations in land 
by German syndicates, the ultimate result of which appears to depend in a great 
measure on the labor question. This question is most serious. The demand 
far exceeds the supply, and the nature of the Indian population, from which 
this supply is drawn, has given rise to a system of compulsory labor under the 
control of the State. Wages average 15. 5d. a day, and labor is supplied by the 
local authorities on demand, and the payment of about 4d. per head and travel- 
ing expenses. Again, advances are made on these men, and from these advan- 
ces there has arisen a loss of capital which necessarily increases yearly. The 
necessity to import foreign labor is recognized, but as yet no practicable 
scheme seems to have been found, and it stands to reason that the labor laws 
would have to be modified to be applied to foreign labor. There is also a con- 
siderable yearly loss of coffee through the want of hands to gather the crops. 


THE EXPORTS OF GUATEMALA.* 


The exports of Guatemala in 1885 were valued at $6,069,645 ; 
in 1886, $6,179,502.91; in 1887, $9,039,391; and in 1888, 
$7,239,997- The following table shows the quantity and value of 
the exports by articles in 1889: 


Exports in 1859. 





] 
Articles. | Quantity. | Value. 








Sugar... co cee cece eee eens pounds..| 1,002, 426 $50, 121. 30 
Indigo... 6... ec eee ee twee eens do.... do 775 4, 775. 00 
Oil from treesS..........o.ooooocooommcmoooocomoo.oo. do.... 950 95. 00 
Dissected animalS...............o.o.o.oooooco.o.. do.... 433 I, 000. 00 
Coffee .....oooooooocccacccnc rc do....| 55,238,905 | 12, 704, 948. 15 
Cocoa .. 2 cee ec ccc cee ee cece eee ee eeenees do.... 2, 112 2, 112. 00 
Hides of cattle ..............oooooocccoonooo ooo. do.... I, 480, 684 207, 295. 76 
Hides of deer .. 1.2.0.0... cece eee eee do.... 21, 971 8, 788. 40 
Horsehair ... 22.6... cece ce cece een nes do.... 660 660. 00 
Images... 0... ee eee cee ee rn do.... I, 523 5, 000. 00 
Rubber... 2.2... 2. ccc cee cr do.... 169, 724 84, 862.00 
BOneS .. 2.0. eee cerco do.... 16, 838 168. 38 


*The values in the tables following are in Guatemalan currency, the peso or dollar 
being estimated by the Director of the Mint January 1, 1892, to be worth 69.1 cents in 
United States currency. 
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Exports in 1887—Continued. 


Articles. Quantity. Value. 
Woolen clothing..............oooooommmo mm... pounds 8, 714 $13, 071. 00 
0) C5: ro cano do.... 10, 218 3, 065. 40 
Sarsaparilla....... ccc eee ee ee ee eee do.... 19, 696 5, 908. 80 
Aguardiente........oo.ooooomoococommmmcms.o.. gallons.. I, 943, 360 29, 150. 40 
BananaS........ ccc ccc cece cece eee ence eens bunches. . IIO, 222 44, 088. So 
PlantS..........ooooooocooooonorcronnarnn ao. number.. 128 500. 00 
Gold COÍM....oooooo.oooocooocmoomororcanso eo nocoroca afana 1,555 00 
Silver coin ..... A 16, 678. 50 





13, 247, 689. 80 


Exports in 1890. 


Articles. Quantity. Value. 

SUBAT .....oooooncocncorrna rr ro pounds..| 10, 247, 500 $84, 198. 00 
BananaS........oooocoooocmcncoororcrmmonco. bunches.. 283, 077 113, 230. 80 
Cocoanuts .. cece sce cc cscs sc ccesecccccecssenaes each.. 2, 300 IIS. 00 
OF) | (1 rr rr pounds..| 50,859,924 | 12, 714, 981. 00 
CACAO. ..ooooooooooccoccccno noc do.... 6, 045 2, 418. 00 
Tortoise shells....... .......ooooooooomomm..ooco. do.... 270 135. 00 
Hides of cattle..............oooooooooooooooono». do.... 866, 955 95, 305. 05 
Hides of deer..........o.oooooooooomoooccooocooo. do.... 31, 820 II, 137. 00 
Beans... 2... ccc ccc cee cece eee e teen eee ccces do.... 8, 986 449. 30 
Images 2... ccc cece cee eee eee teen ee eeee s.do.... 2, 096 2, 000. 00 
Rubber............ cece ee cee ewes sees cc crer. dO....| 14, 307, 500 57, 230. 00 
Silver in bars. ...... ccc ec cwee cece cc cromo... do.... 2, 600 40, 000. 00 
Silver COM... ...ooo.oooooooooorocornrcrarorocorncrs.. . I, 262, 317. 00 
PlantS ..... cece cee cc cece cece eset nee crer each. . 500. 00 
0 0 6 rro roo feet II, 536. 25 
Sarsaparilla.................oo.oooooomo.om..o. pounds 5, 922. 00 

Total ...........ocoococcnncocrorro rr ra 14, 401, 534. 40 





THE IMPORTS OF GUATEMALA. 


The imports of Guatemala in 1885 were valued at $3,788,134. 
in 1886, $3,537,399; in 1887, $4,241,407; in 1888, $5,459- 
568; in 1889, $7,586,661; in 1890, $7,639,833. 

The following table shows the source of the imports of Guate- 


mala in 1889 and 1890: 
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Imports by countries in 1889 and 1890. 








1889. 1890. 

Country Packages. | Value. Packages. Value. 
England.........o..oooooooo.m.... 84, 122 Sr, 598, 762.45 | 156,629 | $1, 722, 671. 48 
United States of America*...... 220, 446 | 1,332, 398.56 | 245,687 | 1,207,545. 75 
South America................. 1,826 | 1, 207, 624. 32 1, 736 521, 938. 62 
France .....oococococoooonmono. 57, 691 929, 580. 93 63, 224 804, 561. 20 
Germany.............. Vecccesoo 64, 735 715, 239. 65 72, 194 935, 829. 34 
Central America............... 5, 529 691, 857. 30 18, 598 785, 279. 44 
ChiN2........ooooooooooomacono. 607 121, 285. 20 431 72, 980. 00 
Spain .....ooooooocooocommonom..-. 7, 328 112, 459, 05 12, 621 228, 451. 70 
Belgium. ....ooo.oo.ooooooommmo.. 7, 496 98, 732. 80 6, 285 69, 457. 95 
Switzerland................... 843 85, 631. 85 697 QI, 535. 15 
BeliZO........ooooooomooooo..... 4. 769 70, 846, 92 IO, 990 61, 726. 39 
MexiCO.....ooocoooconmooomooo 573 62, 758. 35 11, 786 339, 624. 86 
The Antilles................... 1,046 31, 564. 26 128 21, 358. 50 
Italy .......oooooooomommom..... 2, 285 20, 631. 95 2, 654 55, 869. 25 
Japan ......... A A 137 II, 605. 02 

Total.................... 459, 296 | 7,079, 373.59| 603,797 | 6,930, 434. 65 
Expenses of packing, commis- 
sions, insurance, and freight 
as far as the ports of the Re- 
public. ......oooooomooommoomofjorrrrnnoo». 507, 287.68 |..... o... 709, 398. 80 
Grand total 7,586, 661.27 |.......... 7,639, 833. 45 








*The Bureau of Statistics of the United States Treasury Department, gives the exportation from the 
United States to Guatemala at $994,701 in 1889, in 1890 $1,345,719. 
Imports by articles and duties collected in 1889. 


Articles. Value. Duties. 


Agricultural implements of iron, iron in bars, sheet- 


iron, nails, and iron tools for workmen..........| $122, 659. 35 $94, 845. 67 
Aguardiente, brandy, whisky, rum, and aniseed..... 90, 175. 40 132, 629. 85 
Articles for charitable institutions and for public in- 

SITUCIION..... ooo oooooocornocorronoccon caco conc 68, 496. 76 (* 
Barbed wire for fences........oooooooomomomonom... 47, 545. 00 (8) 
Barley.......ooooocccococoonccronano arar roo ro 6, 785. 24 780. 29 
Bars of SilVer.........oooooooocooorocmomnnmmmnm.mo.. 22, 400. 00 (*) 
|S a Cereser cercas era eres 27, 164. 20 24, 983.75 
Boots and shoes ........ 0... eee cc tee creer ee eens 6, 589.09 6, 127. 32 
Carriages ......oooocooooomoo cece etc cen crer cerne II, 490. 00 6, §27. 00 
China 0... cc ccc cc cece eee rro ee cee eeeee 72, 791. 31 65, 265. 14 
Cinnamon... 2.2.2... ccc cee cece eee rete ne ooo. 14, 973. 18 12, 865. 50 
Cotton (thread and cloth).......................... I, 139, 326. 35 910, 469. 55 
Dressed hidesS........ooooooooocoonncronincnnms... 41, 263. 24 30, 074. 20 
Drugs and medicines............ooooooococmomommo.. 100, 774. 25 89, 693. 17 
Empty sacks. 2.0.00... ccc ccc cece cece cece rro 62, 350. 20 (*) 
Firearms....... «+ c eee e cece c ee cece cen e eet naceeeeees 4, 694. 00 5, 835. 00 
FlouT......... 0. cette ce enc cere eee arar 155, 322. 00 163, 487. 52 
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Imports by articles and duties collected in 1887—Continued. 


=". - DN -—- -— —— = 


Articles. Value. Duties. 

Fresh potatoes............oooooococorccrocccoromo.. $7, 880. 60 (*) 
Glassware and panet of glass...................... 61, 932. 56 $49, 857. 43 
Gold COIN... 6... cee cece rc 59, 220. 00 * 
Haberdashery and hardware....................... 71, 789. 15 62, 657. 46 
Hats of all kindS........oooo.oooooo.ooooooooooooo.o». 75, 591. 36 65, 330. 70 
Iron roofs and pipes ........... 0... cece cece eens 28, 7.43. 00 3, 305. 61 
jewelry and fine watches ..............oooooooo.o.o.. 81, 970. 00 9, 426. 55 

inen (thread and cloth)................ cc... 31, 385. 45 27, 651. 30 
Machinery for agriculture and fabrile industries..... 59, 176. 20 6, 805. 26 
Matches.... 2... cece ce eee cee cece ee te nt eenenes 41, 653. 68 36, 926. 53 
Material for railroads, telegraph, and electric light.. 526, 935. 54 (*) 
Miscellaneous articleS............o..o.oooooomooo.. 9, 598. 39 7,936. 74 
Paper of all kinds.............. 0... cee ee eee eens 53, 620. 41 22, 993. 84 
Petroleum. .......... 0. cece cece cence enn 26, 354. 95 19, 748. 33 
Pianos, 0. ce ec cee eee cr 15, 790. 00 9, 325. 00 
Preserves, fruits, cheese, sago, tapioca, confectionery, 

llCoooccocccccrc rr 84, 689. 77 71, 268. 96 
Salt, COMMON.,....... 0... cece ce eee eee eee 4, 678. 25 5, 189. 40 
Silk (thread and cloth).................o.ooooooomo.o.o. IgI, 205. 80 159, 592. 64 
Silver COiD.........ooooooocorcconanor rro 2, 849, 078. 00 (5 
Stearine in candles and in cakes ................... 28, 168. 40 3, 259. 36 
Utensils for privileged industries .................. 11, 485. 50 * 
Vegetable 04lS.............0ooooooooocoooocooo mm... 43, 698. 25 37, 953. 32 
Wagons and carts............ .o.oooooocmomom omo... 4, 172. 50 479.83 
Wheat... 2... ccc ccc ce ecra 26, 167. 39 14, 049.80 
White wax... .. ccc cece ce cee te eee ee nnas 4, 832. 46 4, 296. 65 
Wines and sweet liquorsS................ooooooooo.». 154, 670. 15 134, 159. 34 
Wooden furniture.......... 0.0... ccc ccc cece ee ees 12, 843. 28 15, 185. 35 
Wood for building................o.oooooomommom... 67, 598. 79 (*) 
Wool (thread and cloth). .......................... 344, 798. 44 309, 059. 43 

Total... cc eect nec e ete roo». 7,979, 373. 59 2, 700, 119. OF 
Costs, charges, commissions, freight, etc............ 507, 287.68 |............... 
Grand total................ooo.ocococonorono.. | 9, §86, 661.27 |............... 
Imports by articles and duties collected in 1890. 
Ariicles. Value. | Duties. 

Agricultural implements ........................ $117, 386. 79 | $89, 595. 94 
Aguardiente, brandy, whisky, rum, gin ........- 118, 241.51 130, 962. 09 
Articles for charitable institutions and public in- 

struction ....ocooooococoro cr 24, 781. 91 (*) 
Barbed wires for fences and houses.............. 85, 082. go (*) 
Barley ....... 0... cece cee cerca 3, 274. 17 376. 51 
Beer... ci cee tee rr 47, 689. 65 44, 891. 75 
Boots and shoes .............ooooooconommmmo mo... 9, 254. 77 8, 876. 40 
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Imports by articies and auties collected in 1870—Continued. 


Articies. 

Carriages ....... 6 o ce eee ee eee eee eens 
Cattle, horses, and mules ............ .......... 
China. ...... 02. cece cc ecc 
Cinnamon ........... 0. ccc eee cce e. 
Cotton (thread and cloth)............... ........ 
Dressed hideS............oo.o.ooooomo.o o... a 
Drugs and medicineS.............ooooooo...o.. . 
Empty sacks........... fe eee ee cece cece cece eens 
Firearms .... 2... 2.2 cc ccc e cece cece een roo 
FIOUr. 2.0 cc ccc cee eect eee ete e rr 
Glassware and panes of glasS.................... 
Gold COIN... 1. kee eee ce ence co raro co. 
Haberdashery and hardware..................... 
Hats of all kinds ..................oooommooomo.. 
Iron in bars, sheets, hoops, tools, etc ............ 
Iron roofs and pipesS..........o.oooooococococm..» 
jewelry and fine watches........................ 

inen (thread and cloth).................... .. o. 


Machinery ......... 0.0... cece cece ses cree eens . 
Material for railroads, telegraphs, and electric light. 
Matches ........oooooococnonocccccroncona cacon 
Miscellaneous articles ................oooooooo.. 
Paper of all kindS.. .............o.oooooocomm.o.o.. 
Petroleum ...........oooooococnorranannron. +». . 


Potatoes, maize, rice, beans, and peas............ 
Preserves, fruits, cheese, sago, confectionery, etc. 
Salt (common)...........0. ccc cece eceec eens PR 
Silk (thread and cloth) .......................... 
Silver COÍM.........ooooooooroccrorononnmmmm2. ooo 
Stearine in candles and in cakes................. 
Utensils and material for privileged industries.... 
Vegetable 011S.............oooooooococmoroocoom... 
Wagons and Carts ..........oocoocccoconoccoscm.. 

Wheat ... 0... ccc ec ce rene teens e wee . 
White wax .............oooocooonccroncrn. tweens 
Wines and sweet liquors ................. ...... 
Wooden furniture ................oooo..oo. beens 
Wood for building................«.....o0. 0. .... 
Wool (thread and cloth)......................... 





Value. 


$19 550. 00 
741, 845. 00 
81, 694. 89 
18, 741. 50 
945, 614. 76 
63, 796. 20 
110, 487. 24 
QI, 689. 32 
10, 628. 00 
189, 631. 50 
58, 296. 58 
45, 800. 00 
152, 773. 18 
94,877. 48 
149, 752. 18 
386, 695. 26 
122, 550. 00 
14, 864. 61 
67, 684. 00 
458, 265. 74 
52, 753. 26 
II, 628. 15 
76, 418. 00 
41, 275. 00 
36, 350. 00 
54, 823. 55 
OI, 425. 37 
18, 931. 10 
157, 462. 84 
946, 866. 00 
38, 922. 41 
17, 948. 72 
51, 698. 27 
2, 698. 00 
28, 439. 63 
5, 938. 85 
274, 372. 89 
25, 396. 67 
279, 839. 40 
486, 297. 36 


6, 930, 434. 65 





42, 955. 48 
310. 27 

15, 281. 66 
5, 154. 29 
237, 807. 19 
TI, 430. 25 


411, 654. 83 


2, 980, 550. 04 


Chapter VIII. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 


The principal port on the north coast of Guatemala is Living- 
ston, for which a steamer of the Macheca line leaves New Orleans 
every week, while from New York a steamer of the Honduras 
and Central American line sails once in three weeks. The New 
Orleans route is generally chosen, being the shortest. From that 
port there are two days’ sailing on the Gulf, the third day a smooth 
and delightful run of two hours between the island of Cozumel 
and the coast of Yucatan; then a twenty-four hours’ cruise on the 
Caribbean Sea, when the pretty little harbor of Belize is reached 
and the vessel drops her anchor for a day to discharge the European 
and American mail and cargo. After leaving Belize, a twelve 
hours’ run down the coast brings the steamer into the harbor of 
Puerto Cortez, a seaport of Spanish Honduras, where connection 
may be made with the only railroad line in that Republic, going to 
San Pedro, a distance of 35 miles in the interior. From Puerto 
Cortez there is a six hours’ run to Livingston, Guatemala, the 
most picturesque port on the Atlantic coast of Central America 
and the depot for European and American mails and merchandise 
bound for Guatemala city, the capital of the Republic. 

On Wednesday of each week the New Orleans steamer arrives 
in Livingston, and on Thursday morning the small mail boat 
leaves on its six hours’ trip up the Rio Dulce to Izabal, where the 
mail bags are transferred to muleback and begin their six days’ 


journey to the capital. Travelers coming this way en route to 
88 
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Guatemala who are so fortunate as to have friends on the coast 
generally advise them of their coming, in order that they may 
procure from the interior the necessary mules and mozos for a 
quick and comfortable transit. But the unfortunate individual 
who comes unheralded and unknown must wait in Livingston or 
Izabal while a telegram is sent to Guatemala, Zácapa, or Gualan 
for the indispensable animals and Indians, possessing his soul in 
patience until they arrive. For some years the nearest telegraph 
office to the coast was at Izabal, ço miles in the interior; but a 
line is now being constructed to connect this with Livingston, and 
in the course of a few months Livingston will be in cable com- 
munication with Belize and the world, thus facilitating in a great 
degree the commercial interests of the Republic of Guatemala. 

The route from Livingston to Izabal is by water up the Rio 
Dulce and half across Lake Izabal, a distance of about 50 miles 
in all It is the same taken by Cortez on his first expedition to 
this country, and also by Mr. John Lloyd Stephens, that cultured 
and eminent American who went as special ambassador to that 
country in 1839, and who, in his interesting book of travels, has 
given, perhaps, the most graphic description of Guatemala known 
to literature. But from the Guatemala of 1839 has grown up a 
much more civilized and progressive Republic, which is especially 
appreciated by the traveler going over this same ground described 
by Mr. Stephens. Only the picturesque beauties of the route 
remain unchanged. 

The trip from Izabal to Guatemala can be made in six days. 
Starting from Izabal in the morning Juiriqua is reached in good 
time in the afternoon, affording a few hours’ rest before night 
or an opportunity for the archeologist to examine the famous ruins 
situated at a short distance from the pueblo. The practical and 
prosaic-minded traveler will probably prefer the rest and an early 
start the following morning for Gualan, his second days’ destina- 
tion. Gualan is a town of considerable size and importance, where 
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comparatively comfortable quarters and food are to be found. 
Leaving Gualan on the morning of the third day, Zacapa 1s 
reached in a half day’s ride, another half day bringing the traveler 
to Reforma for his third nights rest. The sandy plains of Zacapa 
are, perhaps, the most unpleasant feature of this trip, and it 1s 
advisable to cross them either at night or early in the morning, 
thus avoiding the great heat and blinding reflection. 

The traveler hastening to reach Guatemala will scarcely care 
to know that there is any road leading out from Zacapa except the 
one he rides along, but to him who is interested in the charac- 
teristic features of the country the road going to the south will 
offer a temptation to follow it. It leads to Chiquimula, and from 
there to Esquipulas, the Mecca of Central America, and is as 
much traveled as any road in the Republic. In the well-built 
and imposing cathedral of Esquipulas stands the far-famed “ Black 
Saint,” in whose honor pilgrims come from Mexico and all parts 
of Central America. From Esquipulas there is a direct road to 
Guatemala, but the route by Reforma is much shorter. A day’s 
tide from Reforma brings the traveler to Guastatoya, where he 
passes his fourth night. From there another day brings him to 
El Puerite, where the Montagua River is spanned by a bridge of 
native masonry, the best specimen of its kind in the Republic. 
Then the sixth and last day of the journey dawns, and the tired 
party move on to Guatemala, where they arrive before dark in 
their travel-stained garments, feeling very much out of keeping 
with the surrounding civilization. 

This route to the capital is essentially the same as that along 
which the much discussed Northern Railroad will run when the 
country is sufficiently well developed for that enterprise, except 
that it will have its start from Puerto Barrios, some 14 miles 
down the bay from Livingston, instead of Izabal. But this un- 
fortunate line presents, in its varied history, a striking example of 
the uncertainty of human plans. Begun in the year 1884, under 
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the administration of President Barrios, it flourished for some 
twelve months, being brought to an untimely end in the spring 
of 1885 by the death of the President at the battle of Chalchuapa. 
Again, in the year 1888 a new contract for its construction was 
arranged with the Government by an American gentleman repre- 
senting London capital. But this also was doomed to die an 
early death. In the latter months of 1889 a fresh contract was 
made with a French gentleman representing a syndicate of his 
native country, and while no progress has been made it is hoped 
that work will soon be undertaken. | 

The route to Guatemala now generally used for both freight 
and passengers is from New York by the Pacific Mail steamers, 
sailing on the 10th, 20th, and 3oth of each month to Colon, the 
voyage being made in eight or nine days. The isthmus is crossed 
by the Panama Railroad and the Pacific Mail steamers are taken 
at Panama for San José de Guatemala, the chief port of the Repub- 
lic on the Pacific. The voyage usually takes five days, and as the 
steamers stop at the ports of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and Salvador 
en route, loading and unloading by day and sailing by night, the 
passenger has an opportunity to visit all of the ports touched which 
are very picturesque and interesting. From San José the capital 
is reached by railroad. 

Steamers of the Pacific Mail Line also leave San Francisco 
three times a month for Guatemala, making the voyage in fifteen 
days. 

From New York by way of the Isthmus the fare is $150; 
from San Francisco, $100. To Livingston from New York the 
fare is $60, and from New Orleans $30. 

The Guatemala Central Railroad, which connects San José, 
the principal port on the Pacific Ocean, with the capital, is owned 
and operated by a California syndicate, composed of Leland Stan- 
ford, C. P. Huntington, and others. The concession was granted 
in 1871, but the road was not opened for traffic until 1880. The 
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92 
length of the main line is 71 miles, the gauge is 3 feet, and high- 
est point 5,010 feet above the level of the sea. The road has cost 
about $4,000,000, and the company receives an annual subsidy 
from the Government. The following table shows the earnings, 
expenses, etc., for the last six years: 














ic N : Percentage Percentage 
Year, | Gross carn- | Expenses, | Net earm | of expenses | cone cara. | subsidy. 

| earnings. earnings. 

| | Per cent. Per cent. 
1885 .../$373, 058. go |[$261, 141.44 [$III,9I7. 46 70 30 Lo... 
1886 ...| 403,077.94 | 230,043. 76 | 173,034. 18 57 43 rn 
1887 ...1 423,873.63 | 212,267. 84 | 211, 605. 79 50 so  |$16, 666. 67 
1888 ...| 491,001.99 | 254, 772.41 | 236, 229. 58 52 48 50, 000. 00 
1889 ...! 538,641. 36 | 276, 986. 23 | 261, 655. 13 | 48.6 51.4 | 50, 000. 00 
302, 680. 43 50, 000. OO 


1890 ---| 658, 042. 21 355, 361. 78 | 46 54 


The rolling stock and motive power are of American manu- 
facture, with the exception of about thirty freight cars built in the 
company’s shops with American trucks and fixtures. Every car 
on the line is equipped with the Westinghouse automatic break 
gear. Two Baldwin locomotives, 17 by 22 inch cylinder and 
3,000 gallon tanks, weighing 63 tons in working order, have just 
been added to the company’s motive power. A still further in- 
crease of locomotives and rolling stock is contemplated on account 
of the rapidly expanding traffic. The net income of this road has 
been more than doubled within the last four years, and the standing 
of this American company is reflecting great credit upon the 
American flag, because this railway is recognized by all foreign- 
ers as the best equipped road between the Mexican line and Chile. 


FreicHT RATES OF THE CENTRAL RAILROAD OF GUATEMALA. 

The managers of the Central Railroad of Guatemala reserve the right to 
increase the prices in the following tariff (within the limits of their concession} 
or to reduce the same in all or in part, according to circumstances. 

IMPORTS. 

First class, for the entire distance from the port of San José to the city of 

Guatemala, $1.50 per cwt., $30 per ton of 2,000 pounds: Jewels and jewelry 
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of all kinds, harness, chandeliers, bran, turpentine, trunks, barrels or casks, 
boxes, baskets, empty demijohns and glass vessels, buckers, valises, billiard 
tables (not set up), painters’ brushes, pictures, mattresses, beds, wagons in sec- 
tions, baby carriages, cinnamon, boots and shoes, dressed leather, wax (crude 
or manufactured), metallic cartridges, brushes, horsehair, cork, drugs, statues, 
baggage without declared value, rifles and firearms of all kinds, brooms, spices, 
looking-glasses of all kinds, macaroni, Chinese lanterns, matches, cages, toys, 
scientific or musical instruments, lamps, miscellaneous parcels, lanterns, hops, 
furniture in sections, marble, moldings, light machinery (not exceeding 200 
pounds), wicks; materials for telegraph, telephone, and electric light; samples, 
umbrellas, parasols, perfumery, Venetian blinds, mattings, combs, live plants, 
feather dusters, boilers (up to zo gallons), clocks, wheels, scales, saddles, ready- 
made clothing, chairs in sections, hats, tea urns; kitchen utensils of iron, cop- 
per, tin, or any other kind of metal; velocipedes, zarrandas, and money at one- 
fourth of 1 per cent, under the unalterable condition that the consignee binds 
himself to receive every remittance immediately upon the arrival of the train at 
its destination, the managers refusing to hold themselves responsible if this con- 
dition is neglected. 

Second class, for the entire distance from the port of San José to the city of 
Guatemala, $1.25 per cwt., $25 per ton of 2,000 pounds: Groceries, sugar, 
quicksilver, mineral waters, rice, oils of all kinds for lighting, olive oil, machine oil, 
and oil for painting (excluding castor oil, cod liver oil, oil of almonds, and copaiba 
oil, which are drugs), starch, brass in bars, blacking, varnish, buttons, pitch, 
preserves, eatables, provisions, sperm and wax candles, hemp, beer in boxes or 
barrels, glassware and crockery in boxes, chocolate, copper in bars and plates, con- 
fectionery, tin in bulk, tow, stoves, hardware of all kinds that are not specified, 
belts for machinery, dried or preserved fruits, cloth of all kinds; articles manu- 
factured of cotton, wool, linen, silk, or mixed; kerosene oil, grease, yarn for 
knitting, thread, forms for shoes, cane work, books, tin in sheets, brass in 
sheets, lard, butter, machinery weighing more than 400 pounds and less than 
4,000 pounds or of 40 cubic feet, ammunition, maizene, molds for sugar, play- 
ing cards, writing paper, writing materials, paints, paper for printing, wrapping 
paper, wall paper, petroleum, presses of metal or wood, doors, ironmongery, 
tobacco in raw material or manufactured, windows and blinds, agricultural 
implements, plain glass, wines and liquors of all kinds, chalk, zinc in bars or 
sheets, 

Third class.—For the entire distance from the port of San José to the city 
of Guatemala, $1 per cwt., $z0 per ton of 2,000 pounds. Cotton in raw 
material, hard and soft coal, wood prepared for houses, cement. stearine or 
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sperm in cakes, bricks, manure, flour, ice, common soap in boxes, corn, slates 
for roofs; lead, iron, and steel in bars, ingots, packages, or sheets; empty sacks. 
Flour by entire carload of 200 cwts. will be taken at the rate of $18 per ton for 
the 75 miles. 

Special classes.—Importation, exportation, and local, according to special 
agreement Animals of all kinds, horse cars set up, carriages, pianos, billiard 
tables set up, furniture set up, articles of more than 40 cubic feet or 4,000 
pounds, tiles and shingles, kindling wood, wood in the rough, barges or small 
boats, baggage without declared value, dynamite, gunpowder, fulminants, sul- 
phuric acid, muriatic acid, nitric acid, and other inflammable and dangerous 
substances. Wheat and barley at $17 per ton for the 75 miles. 

The managers reserve the right to charge by the cubic foot on any of the 
different classes, by special measure and agreement, any package that does not 
weigh at least 30 pounds. 

Every package that arrives at the port manifested simply as merchandise will 
pay first-class tariff, and in no case will a reduction be made, even though it 
may be proved afterwards that the respective contents belonged to the second 
or third classes, 

No remittance will be made for less than 25 cents. Baggage and all accounts 
for freight less than $4 will be charged in advance. 

Every package which is found in imperfect condition must be repaired at cost 
of the sender before its being admitted into the trains; and, if that is not pos- 
sible, the simple mention in the manifest that the package is found to be in bad 
condition will relieve the managers of the railroad from all responsibility. 


FREIGHT TARIFF ON EXPORTS. 


Products of the country from Guatemala to the port of San José. 


Oils of the country, starch, indigo, cocoa, cochineal, seeds, sarsaparilla, rubber, 


unbleached wool, live plants, and grains not specified.............per cwt.. $1.00 
Hides or skins in packs, fibers, ramie, tobacco........................ do.... .75 
Corn, beans, mineral waters ............. 00... e cece eee ee ene e ees do.... .50 
0) 5 << do.... .60 
Sugar, rice, mineral specimens........... . 2. cece cece eee eee do.... .40 
Curiosities of the country........0.0. 20.0... c cece ro do.... 1.50 
Loose hideS. ........-..-. ccc eee cece teen teen ne eeeeenees each.. . 20 


Money at one-fourth of 1 per cent, under the unalterable condition that 
the consignee binds himself to receive every remittance immediately upon 
he arrival of the train at its destination, the managers refusing to hold 
themselves responsible if this condition is neglected. 
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Animals, dangerous freight, and freight of more than 40 cubic feet or 2 
tons, according to special agreement. 
Baggage without declared value will pay according to tariff of first class 
of imports. 
PORT CHARGES AT SAN JOSÉ, 


The following statement shows the rates charged by the Com- 
pañia de Agencias de Guatemala, which has control of the wharf 
privileges at San José : 


Unioading. 
Cloth of all kinds, boots and shoes, hats, small wares, books, paper, wax, pre- 
serves, Medicines, etc...... 2.2.6. cece cee cee eee ee rr per cwt.. $0. 50 
Furniture of all kinds, fine china in boxes or barrels, carriages, pianos, etc. 
| iOS a rr rr rr ra . 60 


Liquors of all kinds, china in crates, glassware in boxes, tin, paints and oils for 
the same, candles, windowpanes, iron nails, pickaxes, smoothing irons, agri- 


cultural implements, rubber or leather belts for machinery........ per cwt.. .40 
Iron in bars, tires, sheet iron, axles, wheels, molds for sugar, petroleum, naph- 
tha, telegraph wire, barbed wire, cocoa, tar...................... percwt.. .30 
Flour, barley, tallow in barrels, maize, rice, lard, empty sacks........ do.... .25 
Wheat, pitch..... 0.0... ccc ccc cece ce cece cerne ccrrr res do 20 
Com, Salt...........o.oooooococonocororona nana ee cu es eeenseeas do 12 
Machinery : 
Less than 1,000 PpOUNOS.........oo.oooococcocococconannconc ooo. per cwt.. .30 
From 1,000 pounds to 2tons . .......coococcrcoconocrccor eee ees do.... .§0 
From 2 to 3 tOMS.. 2.1... 20. cece ce tee encerrar do.... .75 
From 3 tO § tOMS ........ 0 cece ce eee ec rr scr do.... 1.00 
From 4 to 5t0DS ......o.oooooonococorcoocoonrommo.. La do.... 1.25 
Every additional ton........... 0... cece cece eee cera do... . 25 
Wood for building ................ deco rro per 1,000 feet.. 6.00 
Gold and jewelry.......... ....oooooocooccconcnconano roca per cent.. .0% 
Empty iron tanks or barrelS.............oocoooocoorororomonmooo.o per cwt.. .12% 
Potatoes. .........o.oooococornnra ner do 18 
Horses and cattle................oooooooocoocncnonccorcc o per head.. 10.00 
Loading 
¡A per cwt.. $0, 30 
Coffee, lead... 0. ccc cece cee ee tee eee caras do.... .25 
Cochineal ..... 0... ccc ccc cee ere er do.... .40 
Indigo, rubber, deerskin, calfskin... ...........ooooooomommmmmo.r..... do.... .50 
Brown sugar...... nee eo do.... .12% 
HideS......oooooooccoorccconcno non rr crer ee neces do.... .10 
Woolen clothing and other merchandise. ................... per cubic foot. . IS 
Ballast and Water .... 0.0... cc eee eee or perton.. 4.00 
Passengers with 100 pounds of baggage. .......... 02. .c esse ween scene each.. 1.00 
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Excess of baggage.......... cece cece cece eee e cet e eee enna per pound.. $0. or 
Horses and cattle..... 2... ccc cee ccc cece ee eee cee ee coco teens per head.. 10.00 
Wood in plankS..............oo.oooocooocnoocnnococonannonono.. per 1,000 feet.. 6.00 
Aguardiente. .. 0... cc cece cee ence tee cee eect econ erect erase percwt.. .20 
0) (eS per cent.. o!á 
Commissions 
Receiving and dispatching vessels...... 0.2.2... cece cece cece eee ee eee 32. 00 
Contracts for freight, etc.......... 0c ec eee cece ete eee eee per cent.. 2% 
Collecting....... 0. ccc ccc cece eee rece rr o 2% 
Invoicing. ....... ccc ccc ee ee cee cee cee ee eee ee eee teen eee 1. 4 25 


Franking bills of lading and stamps, aceording to the tariff of the Government. 
Examination of goods. 


Bales of Cotton... 2... ce ccc cc cc ccc cece teense raro rar each.. .12 
Boxes Of merchandise ........... ccc ccc cc cece eee cece tense cece eee do... .25 
Machinery, flour, liquors, Of]... 0.0.0... cece eee eee eee ence eee do... .05 
Iron in bundles ......... 0... ccc cc ce ee ce ee wet e ee ea cece ee eeenens do... .0§ 


Articles not specified will be adjusted to the foregoing charges. 
WHARF RATES AT SAN JOSE. 


Imports. 
41) Merchandise, furniture, pianos, musical instruments, carriages, iron safes, 
hops, and all other articles not specified in this tariff.......... per cwt... $0. 50 
(2) Wines, liquors, oil, cocoa, alcohol, beer, petroleum, paints, turpentine, medic- 
inal waters, tallow, and grease..............oooooooocmoomoomos. percwt.. .30 


(3) Iron in the rough, ironware, china, flour, glassware, machinery, tar, cement, 

carts, wheels, doors, windows, manure, salt, lime, and bricks..per cwt.. .25 
(4) Naphtha in iron tankS..................o.ooo cee ee cee eee renee do.. . 20 
(5) Wheat, barley, corn, rice, beans, and other cereals; hay, oats, bran, pitch, 

empty sacks for exporting fruit, wood for building, coal, and potatoes, 

PET CWE ec cee ee nee eee eee cerca ericeira rose . 12 


Exports. 


(1) Cochineal, indigo, and woolen clothing......................... per cwt.. .50 
(2) Cocoa, rubber, quinine bark, sarsaparilla, vanilla, deerskin, goatskin, calf- 

skin, soles for shoes, plants, skins of birds, machinery, hardware, min- 

eral specimens,, and all other articles not specified in this tariff. per cwt.. .32 
(3) OX 0) «<< rr rr rr per cwt... . 25 
(4) Rice, corn, beans, and other cereals; horn, lead, and metals of small value; 

fruit, potatoes, and provisions of all kinds; hay, oats, bran, and barley 


PET CWE. cc ee ce eee ete eee be ee te teen ene eee . 12 
(5) Sugar, fine and coarse... 0... 0. cece eee eee eee rete eee neeee do.... .05 
(6) Wood of all kinds 2.0.0.0... eee eee eee eee eee per 1,000 feet... 3. 00 
(7) Undressed skins. ..............o.o.o.ooo cece eee teen ences Loc each.. .08 


HOMSES. 0.0.2 ce cc cee cr per head.. 4.00 
Cattle...........o eee ence eee ee eereseeereeerees do.... 2.00 
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Small animals and dogS..............o.ooooooooo ono nonrsnnmncs. per head.. $1.00 

Birds in cages. .......oooooooo eee eee ra per cage.. 1.00 

Passengers with 100 pounds of baggage. ro each.. .50 

Baggage in excess.......... cece ce eee cece ete ee cee e eee reco percwt.. .50 

Wood, ballast, water... 0... 0. cc cece eee cee eee ee ee terete ee eeeee perton.. 1.00 
For ships. 


Captains who wish to make use of the wharf for themselves or crews will 
pay as as follows: 


Ships of 100 tons Or Jess .... 1... oe cc ee eee eee ee eee te eee eee $6. 00 
Ships of from IOI to 200 tONS.......ooooococooconcrcranoo raras IO. 00 
Ships of more than than 200 tONS.........oo.o.oooooooocroccocro nano rooncccc nas 16. 00 


The Champerico Railroad, from Champerico on the Pacific to 
Retalhuleu, is about 25 miles long. In the beginning that line 
was also owned by an American company; but it was lately 
bought by some capitalists of the country, and has in this way 
become a national enterprise. The new company, which controls 
large resources, has already made the necessary surveys for the 
extension of the line from Retalhuleu to Quezaltenango, 50 miles 
distant from the former city, which would give to the line a total 
length of about 80 miles. There are also other lines which, if 
constructed, would be of great advantage to the country and offer 
good investments to capital. The most important would be one 
that would bring the capital in direct communication with the At- 
lantic Ocean, a distance of 186 English miles, thus forming with the 
Central Railroad an interoceanic line, connecting the Atlantic 
(Puerto Barrios) with the Pacific (San José). 

There is also another point of view to consider in that vital 
question. It is the resources of the vast solitudes of Guatemala, 
a country so rich and so beautiful, covered with magnificent for- 
ests of valuable timber, watered by numerious water courses and 
gradually rising above the level of the sea. That part of Guate- 
mala when crossed by the projected interoceanic railroad would, 
no doubt, become a profitable and popular home for the surplus of 
European populations leaving to-day for the shores of Spanish 
America. 

Bull. 32——1 
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Carriage roads and mule trails are sufficiently numerous in the 
Republic. Some of them are good and in fair condition, but the 
majority leave a great deal to be desired. It is that absence of 
railways and well-constructed roads which, until now, has been 
the principal obstacle to the development of the natural resources 
of Guatemala. 


MAILS. 


Guatemala entered the Universal Postal Union in 1881. The 
mail service is perfectly organized according to the best systems 
in operation in Europe and the United States. 

There are in the country 157 post-offices. In 1886 the mails 
carried 3,987,489 pieces; in 1887, 4,523,385, and in 1888, 
5,101,342. 

The money orders sent to the interior of the Republic during 


1888 amounted to $1,229,303 


The expenses of the mail service in 1888 were............................866. 193.70 

The receipts for the same period produced............. 0. cee eee eee eens 42, 694. 34 

Leaving a deficit Of...............0.o0oooccooocmoo eee 23, 499. 36 
TELEGRAPHS. 


Telegraph lines bring the principal points of the country in 
communication with each other. On the 31st of December 1889, 
they ran about 2,000 miles and had 93 offices. 

The number of dispatches forwarded in 1887 was 406,533, and 


in 1888, 457,009. 


The receipts for 1888 Wer€e..........ooocooncorocnororoncanocaoccanonos $198, 778. 25 
And the expenses, including the repairs of the old lines and the construc- 
tion of new ones, amounted to0....... 6.62.0... oo... cee ee eee 161, 976. 10 


Leaving a net profit Of ... 2... ccc eee mee eee cece 36, 002, 15 


- Duties on Imports. 


DERECHOS DE IMPORTACIÓN. 


The tariff of Guatemala as here printed is the latest official 
publication of that country; but a number of decrees modifying 
the same have been issued, principal among which is the one 
promulgated October 23, 1885, augmenting the duties 20 per 
cent on all merchandise imported into the country; consequently 
that percentage should be added to these rates. 

The Guatemalan peso was valued by the Director of the Mint 
of the United States October 1, 1891, at 72.3 cents. 


I. 


SECTION I. SECCION I. 
Articles Prohibited. Artículos Prohibidos. 
Bullets, iron or lead, bombs, hand-gre- | Bolas de hierro ó de plomo, bombas, gra- 
nades, and other projectiles of war. nadas y demás proyectiles de guerra. 
Cannons or pieces of artillery. Cañones ó piezas de artillería. 
Carbines rides or muskets, military. Carabinas, rifles ó fusiles de tropa. 
Counterfeit money. Moneda falsa. 


Machinery and materials for coining or | Aparatos para fabricar moneda. 
printing money. 

Nitrate of potash, or saltpeter, exceed- | Nitrato de Potasa 6 sal de nitro (salitre) 
ing 25 pounds. excediendo de una arroba. 

Nitroglycerine and dynamite. Nitro-glicerina y dinamita. 

Obscene pictures, books, or objects, and ¡ Estampas, libras ú objetos obscenos y 
such ns are contrary to good morals cuntrarios á la moralidad y buenas 
and customs. costumbres. 

Powder of all kinds, exceeding 2 pounds. | Pólvora de toda clase, excediendo de dos 

ras. 

Tobacco, leat | Tabaco en rama. 

Tobacco, manufactured, exceeding 5 | Tabaco elaborado, excediendo de 5 libras. 
pounds. 
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Merchandise imported into the | Las mercaderías que se impor- 


Republic is divided into six 
classes : 
(1) Free list. 


(2) Articles paying 10 per 
cent. 

(3) Articles paying 25 per 
cent. 

(4) Articles paying 70 per 
cent. 

(5) Trade with the Central 
American Republics.* 


(6) Trade with the Mexican 
Republic.* 


ten en la Republica se divi- 
den en seis clases: 

(1) Articulosexentos de de- 
recho de importacion. 
(2) Articulos gravados con 

el 10 por ciento. 

(3) Articulos gravados con 
el 25 por ciento. 

(4) Articulos gravados con 
el 70 por ciento. 

(5) Comercio con las Repú- 
blicas de Centro-Amé- 
rica. 

(6) Comercio con la Repú- 
blica Mexicana. | 


The appraisements established | Los aforos que se establecen 
in this code shall be the ba- ! en este código serán la base 
sis for the collection of im- para el cobro de los derechos 


port duties. de importación. 
SECTION IL SECCIÓN IL 
Free List. Exento de Derecho. 


Anclas y andariveles. 
Animales vivos para raza, ó disecados. 
Efectos que se importen por cuenta de la 


Anchors and hauling lines. 
Animals, live, for breeding, or stuffed. 
Articles imported by the Government or 





municipalities for public use or for 
charitable institutions. 


Articles imported for their own use by 
diplomatic ministers residing in the 
Republic, provided the privilege is 
reciprocal and the provisions of this 
code are complied with. Consuls and 
vice-consuls do not enjoy the exemp- 
tion. 

Baggage of passengers, the term includ- 
ing all articles of personal use and in- 


dispensable instruments belonging to | 








nación 6 de las municipalidades, para 
el servicio público 6 de los estableci- 
mientos de beneficencia. 


Efectos que para su uso introduzcan por 


su cuenta los ministros diplomáticos 
residentes en la República, siempre que 
haya reciprocidad y se cumpla con los 
requisitos que este Código establece. 
Los consules y vice-consules no gozan 
de esta exención. 


Equipaje de pasageros, entendiéndose 


por tal los objetos de su uso individual 
y los instrumentos indispensables de su 


* The regulations respecting the trade with Central America and with Mexico are not here translated 


rom “The Capitala of Spanish America Copyrieht, 1858, by Harper & Brothers, 


FORT OF SAN JOSÉ, GUATEMALA. 
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SECTION II—Continued. SECCIÓN II—Continúa. 


Free List—Continued. Exento de Derecho—Continúa. 

the profession or business of the owner 

in proportion to his station and cir- 

cumstances; also furniture in use by 

parties intending to establish them- 

selves in the country. lecerse en el país. 
ns. Frijol. 


arte ú oficio, todo en cantidad propor- 
| 
Boats, tackle, sails, chains, and other | Botes, jarcia, velámen, cadenas y demas 


cionada á la clase y circunstancias del 
dueño, y los muebles usados pertene- 
cientes á personas que vengan á estab- 


equipments for vessels, for use in the útiles de buque, para uso de los puertos 


ports and on the lakes of the Republic. y lagos de la República. 
Books, used. Libros usados. ‘ 
Bricks, fire, and crucibles for smelting. Ladrillos refractarios y crisoles para 
fundición. 


Buildings, frame or iron, complete. 


Edificios completos de madera ó de hierro. 
Cement, Roman, or hydraulic lime. 


Cimento romano, 6 cal hidráulica. 


Coal. Carbon de piedra. 

Corn. Mafz. 

Crucibles and other apparatus for assay- | Hornillos É demás instrumentos para 
ing metals. ensayes de metales. 

Diamonds and other precious stones, un- | Diamantes y demás piedras preciosas sin 

montar. 

Fragments and rigging of shipwrecked | Fragmentos de bnques náufragos y sus 

vessels. aparejos. 


Fuse, for mines. 


Guias para minas. 
Gas, apparatus for making. 


| Aparatos para producir el alumbrado de 
gas hidrógeno carbonado. 

Oro y plata en pasta, en polvo ó acuñados. 

Guano y demás abonos. 

Heno y demás forrages no denominados. 

Hierro en lingotes, 6 en masas cuyo peso 
no baje de cincuenta libras. 

Imán. 

Madera sin labrar. 

Máquinas no conocidas en el país, y apli- 
cables á la industria 6 agricultura. 

Brozas minerales. 

Modelos de máquinas q edificios. 

Moldes para fábricar flores 


Gold and silver in bars, dust, or coined. 

Guano and other fertilizers. 

Hay and other feed not specified. 

Iron, pig, or in bulk, in quantities not 
less than fifty pounds. 

Lodestone. 

Lumber, rough. 

Machinery, unknown in the country, and 
applicable to industry or agriculture. 

Minerals, refuse. 

Models of machines and buildings. 

Molds for making flowers. 

Pease, dried. Garvanzo. 

Periodicals, loose or bound. Periódicos sueltos 6 empastados. 

Photographs and views of the country. Fotografías y vistas del país. 


Plants, exotic, and their seeds. Plantas exóticas y 8us semillas. 

Portraits belonging to families residing | Retratos pertenecientes á familias resi- 
in the country. dentes en el país. 

Potatoes. Papas ó patatas. 

Quicksilver. Azogue. 

Rice. Arroz en grano. 

Ryo Centeno. 


Samples o of goods the duty on which shall | Muestras de mercaderías cuyos dereckos 
not exc no excedan de un peso. 
Seeds. flower, vegetable, or other kinds | Semillas de flores, legumbres ú otra clase 


not specified in this chapter. | no especificada en este título. 
Telegraphic supplies. Útiles de telégrafos. 
Vegetables, fresh. Legumbres frescas. 
arves in the ports, appliances for. Útiles para muelles de los puertos. 
Wire, barbed, for fences, with hooks. Alambre espigado y sus ganchos para 


cercas. 
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SECTION II—Continued. | 
Free List—Continued. | 


Wrappings, ordinary, when the arti- 
cles are not appraised on the gross 
weight: In bales, the wrapping cloth, 
oiled cloth, side boards, and straps are 
considered as wrappings. In cases, the | 
tin or zinc lining, cardboard, paper, and | 
casings, unlessexpressly included in the | 
corresponding appraisement. No blan- 

ket, sheet, or other article mentioned in 

sections 4 and 5 of this chapter will be 





LE 
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SECCIÓN I—Continúa. 
Exento de Derecho— Continúa. 


mbalaje común, cuando los efectos no 
estuvieren aforados sobre peso bruto: 
En los fardos se reputarán como emba- 
laje la aspillera, encerados, tablas de 
costado y cinchos. En las cajas el forro 
de lata 6 zinc, los cartones, papeles y 
envases, si no estuvieren expresamente 
comprendidos en el aforo correspondi- 
ente. No se reputarán como embalaje 
las frazadas, sábanas, ni artículo al- 


considered as wrapping. guno denominado en las secciones 4* y 


5» de este capítulo. 


ITT. 


Articles paying 10 per cent on invoice valu- | Artículos que pagan el 10 por ciento sobre 
ation. valor principal segun facturas originales. 


Acids, used in the arts and industries of | Acidos aplicables á las artes 6 industrias 
the country, not included in the tariff del país, no incluidos en la tarifa de 
on drugs and medicines. drogas y medecinas. 

Artificial teeth. Dientes artificiales. 

Axles, tires, and wheels for wagons, carts, ¡ Ejes, llantas y ruedas para carros, carre- 
or wheel-barrows. tas 6 carretillas de mano. 

Barley. Cebada. 

Barometers. Barómetros. 

Barrels, pipes, and hogsheads, empty. Barriles, pipas y toneles vacíos. 

Bellows, blacksmiths’. Fuelles para fragua. 

Books, for exercise in writin , drawing, | Cuadernos de caligrafia, dibujos y ma- 


SECTION HI. SECCION III. 


and mathematics, for use of schools. temáticas, para uso de las escuelas. 

Candle molds. Moldes para fabricar candelas. 

Cane, rattan, straw, and palm-leaf, for | Junco, junquillo, paja y palma para mue- 
furniture or hats. bles ó sombreros. 

Caldrons or boilers, iron or copper, for | Peroles ó calderas de hierro ó de cobre 
sugar mills. | para trapiches. 

Charts or maps, geographical. Cartas geográficas, 6 mapas. 

Checks, metal, for use on haciendas. | Fichas de metal para contraseñas en 

fincas rusticas. 

Clocks for towers, with dials and bells. | Relojes para torres, sus muestras y cam- 
panas. 

Agujas de marear ó brájulas. 

Algodon en rama con semilla ó sin ella. 


Compasses, mariners’. 
Cotton, raw, with or without seed. 


Crucibles. ' Crisoles. 
Felt roofing or any invention for roofs. | Carton-piedra ú otra invención para te- 
chos. 
Fur, rabbit or hare, for hat-making. _ Pelo de conejo 6 de liebre para fabricar 
' — sombreros. 


Globes, geographical or astronomical, for Esferas de toda clase para estudio. 
study, all kinds. 
Hoops, wood or iron, for barrels, hogs- 


Arcas ó cinchos de madera ó de hierro, 
heads, etc. 


para barriles, toneles, etc. 
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SECTION Di— Continued. 


Articles paying 10 per cent on invoice valua- 
tion—Continued. 


Horsehair. 

Hourglasses. 

Instruments used in the sciences, arts, 
and agriculture, not otherwise classi- 
fied in this code. 

Jewelry, gold at least .600 fine, silver at 
least .835 fine. 


Lasts, for boots and shoes; blocks, for 
wigs and hats, wood. 
Lead in bulk or in sheets for roofs. 


Levels. 

Lightning rods and appliances. 

Linear measures. 

Lithographic stone. 

Lumber, for building. 

Machinery for agriculture, mining, and 
other arts, sciences, and industries, and 
loose pieces belonging to same. 


Marble, rough, in bulk. 
Mansoleums or sarcophagi. 
Mathematioal-instrument cases. 
Music, printed and manuscript. 
Needles, knitting. 

Oil or haircloth for making hats. 


Paper, stamped, for embroidery. 

Paper, for printing, in sheets at least 100 
x 65 centimeters. 

Patterns for tailors and dressmakers. 

Pipes, iron, lead, or zinc, for conducting 
water, gas, etc. 

Platform scales for weighing over 5,000 


pounds. 
Plows of all kinds. 
Poison, for curing hides. 


for use in the agricultural industry. 
Printed books. 
Printers’ ink. 
Printing-office materials. 
Pulleys or blocks, wood or iron. 


Pumps, iron, with or without piping, for 
mines, irrigation, or fires. 

Sheet iron for roofs. 

Slate for roofs. 

Statues, marble, life-size, for models. 


Staves, barrel. 
Sugar molds. 
Surgical-instrument cases. 


4 


Presses, hydraulic, for extracting oil or | 
| 
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Artículos que pagan el 10 por ciento sobre 
valor principal segun facturas originales — 
Continía. 


Cerda de cola ó de crin. 

Ampolletas ó relojes de arena. 

Instrumentos útiles para ¿as ciencias, arte 
y agricultura no clasificados en este 
código. 

Joyería de oro de seiscientos milésimos 

e fino y de plata de ochocientos treinta 
Y cinco milésimos de fino, á lo ménos. 

Hormas de madera para calzado, pelucas 
y sombreros. 

Plomo en bruto ó en laminas, ú hojas para 
techos. 

Niveles. 

Para-rayos y sus útiles. 

Medidas longitudinales. 

Piedras litográficas. 

Madera labrada para edificios. 

Máquinas para la agricultura, minería y 
demás artes, ciencias é industrias y 
tambien las piezas sueltas pertenecien- 
tes á dichas máquinas. 

Mármol en bruto y sin pulir. 

Mausoleos ó sarcófagos de piedra. 

Estuches de matemáticas. 

Música impresa y manuscrita. 

Agujas ara tejer. 
mas de esterilla ó de género engomado 

ara fabricar sombreros. 

Dibujos ó modelos en papel para bordar. 

Papel en pliegos de 100 x 65 centímetros, 
lo menos, para imprenta. 

Patrones para sastres y modistas. 

Caños de hierro, plomo ó zinc para acue- 
ductos, conductos de gas, etc. 

Romanas de plataforma para pesar mas 
de cinco mil libras. 

Aradas de todas clases. 

Veneno para conservar cueros. 

Prensas hidráulicas para fabricar aceite 
6 aplicables 4 la producción agrícola. 

Libros impresos. 

Tinta de imprenta. 

Imprentas. 

Garruchas 6 motones de madera 6 de 
hierro. 

Bombas de hierro con caño 6 sin él, para 
minas, riego ó incendio. 

Laminas de hierro para techos. 

Pizarra para techos. 


' Estátuas de mármol, tamaño natural, para 


modelos. 
Duelas. 
Moldes ú hormas para panes de azúcar. 
Estuches con instrumentos de cirujano. 
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SECTION IN—Continued. | SECCIÓN DI—Continúa. 
Articles paying 10 per cent on invoice valua- | Artículos que pagan el 10 por ciento sobre 
tion— Continued. calor, principal segun facturas originales — 
ontinúa. 


Table service, silver at least .835 fine, | Vajilla de plata de ochocientos treinta 
gold at least . 600 fine. y cinco milésimos de fino y de oro de 
seiscientos milésimos de fino, lo ménos, 

en uno y otro caso. 


Tar of all kinds. Alquitran de toda clase. 
Type for printing. Letra y tipos para imprenta. 
Wagons or carts, of all kinds, and their | Carros 6 carretas de toda clase con sus- 
appliances, except harness. equipos, ménos los arneses. 
Watches, gold, at least .600 fine, silver ¡ Relojes de bolsa de oro de seiscientos 
at least . 835 fine. milésimos de fino 6 plata de ocho cientos 
| treinta y cinco milésimos de fino, lo 
menos. 
Wheat. Trigo. 
Wheelbarrows of all kinds. Carretillas «lle mano de todas clases. 
Wire masks for emptying beehives. Caretas de alambre para castrar colme- 
nas. 
Wool, carded and uncarded. Lana cardada y sin cardar. 
Zinc in bars. Zinc en barra. 


IV. 


ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE. | Valua- | ARTÍCULO DE MERCANCÍA. | Aforo. 





tion. | 
SECTION IV. SECCIÓN IV. 
Articles paying 25 per cent on ap- Artículos gravados oon el 25 por 
praised valuation. ciento sobre sus aforos. 
Dollars. Pesos. 
Axles and springs for carriages, Ejes y resortes para carruages, 
net weight...........- pound..| .212 | peso neto............. libra.. .28 
Carriages— Carruages— 
Closed, four-wheeled, elevated cerrados de cuatro ruedas con 
seat for driver, silk uphol- escante elevado y forrados 
stered................ each - . |578. 40 de seda en el interior..uno..| 800.00 
Same, not upholstered with los mismos sin forro de seda, 
cc. ach... 361.50 || ellen cen eee eee uno..| 500.00 
O a four-wheeled, silk a pel abiertos de cuatro ruedas, 
olstered............. each.. 289. 20 con forros de seda en el inte- 
| O uno..| 400.00 
Same, not upholstered with los mismos sin forros de seda, |, 
silk .................. each ..(216.90 | — ... wee wee eee eee uno..| 300.00 
Same, two-wheeled, all kinds, de dos ruedas de cualquiera 
Lao each..| 86. 76 clase .................uno..| 120.00 
Same, four-wheeled, ordinary, ordinarios, de cuatro ruedas 


g@ers.......--...----.. each. .|144. 60 trasporte de pasajeros.uno..| 200.00 
Elastic, of all kinds, for shoes, Elástico de toda clase, para eal- 


| 
wooden body, for passen- | con caja de madera para 
| 
cercar or ode. yard..! .289 | zado................. yarda.. . 40 
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tion. 
SECTION IV—Continued. 
Articles paying 25 per cent on ap- 
praised valuation—Continued. 
Dollars. 
Harmoniums ............. each..| 44. 38 
Harness— 
Double, with silver ornaments, 
wen cence eee eee eee per pair . .|144. 60 
Single, with silver ornaments, 
wee eee eee ce cece cence each..| 57.84 


Double, with or without orna- 
ments of base metals ..pair..| 57. 84 


Single, with or without orna- 
ments of base metals..each..| 23. 136 
For wagons, carte, and plows, 


Patent, for footwear, holsters, 

harness, or other use, inclad- 

ing paper wrappings, 

ween cece ween wenn pound..| .578 
Calf-skin for footwear, car- 

riage covers, including paper 

wrappings.......... pound..! .463 
Sheepskin, kid, morocco, cha- 

mois, buckskin, sole leather, 

uppers, and other dressed 

hides, except patent leather, 

not mentioned in this code, 

including paper wrappings, 


conan cee cece ee wees pound..| .289 
Pianos— 
Grand.................. each - 506. 10 
Half grand ............. each pe 20 
Upright, all kinds ...... each pie. 90 
Square, triple-stringed ..each - . 202. 44 
Square, double-stringed .each - | 72. 30 
Sqnare, single-stringed, or 
monochord ........... each..| 21.69 
Sacks, empty, for exporting 
products of the country .each..! .145 
Steel, in bars or sheets, un- 
wrought, gross weight 
nono. a E .-----100 pounds. . 4. 338 
Thread— 


Cotton, or yarn and wicking, 
unbleached or bleached, for 
weaving, gross weight, 
wee ecw onerar anca pound... . 145 
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SECCIÓN IV—Continúa. 


Artículos gravados con el 25 por 
ciento sobre sus aforos—Continúa. 





Pesos. 
Armonios ................ uno..| 60.00 
Arneses— 
¡ con guarniciones de plata pa- 
| ra dos caballos........ par..| 200.00 
con guarniciones de plata pa- 
raun caballo......... uno..| 80.00 
con ó sin guarnición de metal 
ordinario para dos caballos 
Lacan ar..| 80.00 
los mismos para un caballo, 
coran cece cece ce uno..| 32.00 
para tiros de carros, carretas 
yarados.............. uno.. 8. 00 
Cueros— 


charolados para calzado, pis- 
toleras, guarniciones de 
carruages ú otros usos, con 

peso de papel....... libra.. . 80 
id. de becerro para calzado 6 
toldos de carruages, con 

peso del papel....... libra.. . 64 
id. badanas, cabretillas, tafi- 
| letes, gamuzas, antes, su- 
ela para calzado, baquetas 
| y otros cueros sin pelo y 
sin charol no denomidados 


en este cédigo, con peso del 
| papel............... libra.. . 40 
Pianos— 
horizontales, llamados de | 
cola........---.--..-. uno... 700.00 
los mismos de media cola, 
we eee non uno..| 400.00 





ecc rc uno..| 300.00 
horizontales cuadrilongos, de | 

tripleencordadura....uno..' 280.00 
los mismos, de doble encorda- 


| dura ................. uno..| 100.00 
| id. id. id. encordadura sencilla 

| 6 monocordios........ uno..| 30.00 
| Sacos vacíos para exportar 

| frutos del país.......... uno.. . 20 
|| Acero en barras 6 planchas sin 

| labrar, peso bruto. ..quintal.. 6. 00 
| Hilo— 


ó hilaza y pábilo de algodón, 
cruda ó blanqueada para 
tejer, peso bruto. ....libra.. . 20 
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SECTION IV—Continued. | SECCION IV—Continued. 
Articles paying 25 per cent on ap- | Artículos gravados con el 25 por 
praised valuation—Continued. ciento sobre sus aforos—Continued. 
Dollars. Pesos 
Thread —Continued. Hilo—Continued. | 
Same, red cotton, gross weight, | | id.id. id. de algodón rojo, peso 
Lan pound..' .362 bruto ...........--..libra.. . 50 
Same, other colors, gross | | id.id.id. de algodón de otros 
weight............. ound..| .264 | colores, peso bruto. ..libra.. . 36 
Tin, in bars or sheets, gross Estaño en barra ó plancha, peso | 
weight........... 100 pounds.. bruto .............. quintal. -, 10.00 
Tin plate, gross weig ht. .pound.. 3 Hol a de lata, peso bruto. .libra.. . 06 
Worsted, for embroidery or knit- Hilo de lana para bordar ó tejer 
ting, including weight of incluyendo el peso del en- | 
wrapping............. pound..| .723 vaso .................. libra..| 1. 00 
\ 0 
SECTION Y. SECCIÓN V. 


Part 1.—Articles paying 70 per cent on in- 
voice valuation. 


| 


Belts, waist, of all kinds not specified. 

Boxes, empty, workboxes, and card- 
cases of all kinds. 

Clocks, wall or table, or metal and imi- 
tation gold and silver watches. 

Drawings, crayon, or prints of all kinds, |: 
framed or unframed. 

Flasks or liquor cases of all kinds. 

Frames, picture, of all sizes. 

Jewelry, imitation, not specifled in the 
second part of this schedule. 

Music boxes. 

Musical instruments, not specified in the 
second part of this section. 

Statuettes of any material for ornaments: 








Part 1. 





Artículos que pagan el 70 por ciento 
Potro su valor principal, segun facturas origi- 


| 

| 

| Cinturones de clases no denominadas. 

' Cajas vacías, costureros y tarjeteros de 
todas clases. 

Relojes de colgar, de sobremesa, de metal, 
de plata ú oro falso para bolsillo. 

' Cuadros á pincel 6 estampas de todas 
clases con marcos ó sin ellos. 

Frasqueros ó licoreras de todas clases. 

Marcos de todos tamaños para retratos. 

Prendería falsa no denominada en la se- 
gunda parte de esta sección. 

| Cajas de música. 

' Instrumentos de música no denominados 
en la segunda parte de esta sección. 

' Estátuas pequeñas de cualquiera materia 
para adornos. 





Tombstones. _ Lápidos para sepulcros. 
ARTICLES OF VALUATION. | ‘ti Valua- | ARTÍCULOS DE MERCANCÍA. | Aforo. 
Part 2.—Artioles paying 70 per cent | | | Parte 2.—Artículos que pagan el 70 | 
on appraised valuation. | por ciento sobre sus aforos. 
Accordions: | Dollars. | Acordiones: | Pesos. 
Of more than ten keys, with de más de diez tonos,con cam- 
bells or other accessories, | panillas ú otros accesorios, | 
Connor each.. 1.084 | mitos, din campanilla, | 1. 50 
Same, without bells.....do....  .723, los mismos, sin campanilla, 
DO rca roo uno. 1.00 
Of ten keys, with bell or other " hasta de diez tonos, con cam- 
accessories............- each . 493 panilla ú otros accesorios, 


À 
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SECTION V—Continued. 
4 


Part 2. —Articles paying 70 per cent 
on appraised valuation—Cont'd. | 


Accordions—Continued. 
Same, without bell or other | 


accessories............ each.. 
Aerometers: 
@8S,......-.---.----- dozen. 
Metal ..........-..-.... O.... 
Albs: 
Lace, figured or embroidered, 


Muslin,or cotton lawn, or linen, 
with or without ornaments, 


Almonds: 

Unsbelled, gross weight, 
we eee ewes twee nee pound.. 

Shelled, gross weight...do.:.. 

Alpacas: 

Wool, or mixed with cotton, 
plain, twilled, black or color- 
ed, ordinary, up to 36 inches 
wide................-yard.. 


Same, medium and fine quality, 
we eee cee eee coca yard... 

Silk and wool, black and color- 
ed, up to 36 inches wide, 


conan cee coerce eens yard .. 
Ammunition: 
Lead, all kinds, gross weight, 
wee ee eee ee caco cee pound.. 
Pouches, flasks, leather, horn, 
or metal............. dozen.. 
Baize, all colors, up to 60inches 
Wide ........-........ yard.. 
Same, heavy, up to 60 inches 
wide .......-......... yard.. 


Bandanas, cotton, gross weight, 
cece cono cence wees pound. . 
Bath-tubs: 
Tin, orzinc, painted or varnish- 
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| SECCIÓN V—Continued. | 
| Parte 2.— Artículos que pagan el 70 
Dol | por ciento sobre sus aforos—Cont’a. p 
, rs 6808 
| Accordiones—Contináa. | 
| los mismos, sin campanilla ni ' 
.217 | otros accesorios.. -... UNO... .30 
| Areómetros ó pesa-licores : | 
. 723 | de vidrio............ docena... 1.00 
2. 169 de metal............ docena..| 3. 00 
| Albas: 
de punto labrado 6 bordado, | 
7.23 | Lorna ..una..' 10.00 
de muselina ó linon de algo- 
dón ó lino,con adornos ó sin 
3. 615 ellos ............--... uno.. 5. 00 
Almendras | 
072 con cáscara, peso bruto.libra.. | - 10 
. 145 | sin cáscara, peso bruto.libra.. . 20 
| Alpacas: 
| de lana 6 con mezcla de algo- 
dón, lisas, azargadas 6 lab- 
| radas, negras 6 de colores, 
. 145 | hasta 36 pulgadas de ancho, 
conan yarda.. . 20 
| las mismas, entre-finas y finas, 
O ne yarda.. - 30 
| de lana y seda negras y de co- 
lores, hasta 36 pulgadas de | 
. 362 ancho............ -- yarda.. 
Munición: 
| de plomo de toda clase, peso 
. 072 bruto ............... libra.. . 10 
Municioneros de cuero, asta ó 
5. 784 metal............... docena.. 8. 00 
i Bayeta detodo color hasta sesen- 
. 289 | ta pulgadas de ancho.yarda.. . 40 
' Bayeton de todo color hasta 60 
506 || pulgadas de ancho....yarda.. .70 
| Bandanas de algodón, peso bruto, 
362 | --- eee eee eee eee eee libra... - 50 
Bafios 6 tinas: 
| de hoja de lata, 6 de zinc, pin- | 
7. 230 tados 6 barnizados...uno.. | 10. 00 
2. 892 artezas para asiento... .uno.. 4.00 


Hip-batbs ........ Lomo. do.... 
Batiste, or linen lawn, pure or 
cotton mixed, up to 40 inches 


Beads, bugles, etc., glass or metal, 
ineluding weight of wrapping, 
ccccceccca cce ---. POUDÁ.. 


Bedsteads or cots, iron, with 
metal or bronze ornaments, | 
gross weight..... 100 pounds.., 


Olan batiste, cambray ó clarin | 
de lino, puro ó mezclado de al- 
. 289 godón, hasta 40 pulgadas de 
ancho................ yarda.. . 40 
Abalorios, cuentas, granates,cha- 
quiras,y mostacilla de vidrio ó 
. 362 | e metal, incluso el peso del 
envase................ libra... . 50 
Catres 6 camus de hierro, con 
adornos de metal 6 bronce, 
peso bruto.......... quintal.. | 











10. 845 15. 00 
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— __ __— € pe — — 
SECTION V—Continued. | | SECCIÓN V—Continned. 
Part 2. Articles paying 70 per cent | Parte 9. — Artículos que pagan el 70 
on appraised valuation—Cont'd. Dolla por ciento sobre sus aforos—Cont'a. 
ro. 
Beer, all kinds, in any kind of Cerveza de todas clases en cual- 
packag8.....o.o ...... bottle..| .145 quier envase .... ...botella.. 
Bellows, hand. .......... dozen..| 4.338 || Fuelles de mano ...... docena.. 
Belts— | Cinturones— 


Leather or patent leather, or- | de cuero 6 de charol, ordina- 
dinary, with metal attuch- rios, con guarniciones de 
ments, for sabers....dozen..| 7.230 metal, para sables.docena.. 


With gold bullion onsilk, gilt con franjas de oro sobre fondo 


attachments for sabers and | de seda, con guarniciones 
Swords ............. dozen..| 43.38 | doradas para sables y espa- 

- dimes ............. docena.. 

Leather, for pistols or revol- de cuero, para pistolas 6 re- 
vers ................ dozen..| 5.061 volvers ........... docena.. 
Leather, or of other materials, | de cuero ú otra materia, para 
for other uses....... dozen..| .723' otros usos ......--docena.. 
Belts, cotton, white or colored, ¡| Cintas de algodón, blancas 6 de 
gross weight ....... ound..| .289 | color, peso bruto...... libra.. 
Belts or ribbons, pure silk, in- | Cintas 6 listones, de seda pura, 
cluding weight of package incluso el peso del cartón y 


tuvieren envueltas.. libra.. 


and wrappings...... pound..| 5.784 | carrizo 6 papeles en que es- 
las mismas mezcladas con id, 


Same, mixed, with weight of 


package and wrappings... . 2. 892 | wee cee eee eee coco cece libra. 
Billiard balls, ivory ....pound..| 7.23 | Bolas de marfil para pillar, 
cce cone scene ibra .. 
Bits— | Frenos— | 
Riding, iron or steel, without | dehierroé de acero,sin riendas : 
reins or headstalls....each..| .723 ni cabezadas ........ uno.. 
Same, with reins and head- | los mismos con riendas y 
stalls. ! cabeceras. 
Add to foregoing the duty se agregará el derecho co- 
corresponding to the lat- respondiente á estas. 
ter 


Blacking, paste or liquid, for | Betun en pasta ó líquido, para 
footwear,gross weight.pound..| .072 || calzado, peso bruto....libra.. 


Blades, for swords or sabers, Hojas de espadas ó sables, sin 
without scabbard or bilte, | vainaniempuñadura.docena.. 
dozen c.oococcooncococnnanooco o. 7. 280 | 

Blanks, receipts, drafts, and in- ' Letras, recibos 6 facturas lito- 
voices, lithographed, gross | afiadas en blanco, peso 
weight...............pound..| .145 ruto................. libra... 

Blinds and window shades, | Persianas y trasparentes de toda 
transparent, of all kinds, gross ' clase, peso bruto...... libra.. 
weight ....-....--..-- pound..| .217 | 

Blouses or coats (military )— ' Casacas— 

Cloth or cassimere, untrimmed, | de pafio 6 casimir, sin borda- 
each........................| 7.230 | dos, para militares. ...una.. 
Same, trimmed with gold or | ag mismos con bordados 
silver. ............... each. | 28.92 | de oro 6 plata........ una.. 


Bombazette, wool, up to 30 Filaila de lana hasta 30 pulga- 
inches wide............ yard..| .145 | das de ancho......... yarda.. 


| 


O. —— PPP mm mm mo — 


| 
| 


Aforo. 


Pesos. 


10. 00 


10. 00 


.10 
10. 00 


ss 
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SECTION V—Continued. SECCIÓN V-—Continúa. 
Part 2. —Articles paying 70 per cent Parte 2.—Articulos que pagan el 70 
on appraised valuation—Cont'd. por ciento sobre sus aforos—Cont'a. 
Dollars. Pesos. 
Books— Libretes— 
Small, of cigarette te papers: de papel de cigarrillos, 
cerco acao eaves . 072 e... --.. Millar de hojas. . . 10 


de oro ó plata falsos para 


| dorar, incluso el peso del 


Same, of gold aud Silver leaf, 
imitation, for gilding, in- 





cluding weight of paper, papel............... libra. . 2.40 
eee cee eee eee pound..| 1.735 | 
Same, genuine.......... do....| 5.784 | losmismos, calidad fina, libra. . 8. 00 
Blank and memorandum, gross | libros y cuadernos en blanco, 
weight............- pound..| . 145 | peso bruto.......... libra.. .20 
| Botas— 
Calfskin or patent leather for | de becerro 6 charol para hom- 
cn pair..| 2.169 | bres..................par.. 3. 00 
All À kinds, for riding. .... do...! 3.615 |, id., de todas clases para mon- 
| tar á caballo......... par..; 5.00 
Bottles— Botellas— 
Earthenware or pewter, de barro 6 peltre.... docena. - 3. 00 
were can dozen..| 2.169 
Glass or metal, covered or un- de vidrio 6 de metal, con ó sin | 
covered, for ‘traveling, | forro, para viaje.. docena. | 6. 00 
eco recorra dozen..| 4.338 
Glass, ordinary, for wines or | de vidrio ordinario para en- 
liquors.............- dozen..| .217 vase de vinos ó licores, 
| nr rro docena... . 30 
Braid or cord— | Galones 6 hilillo— 
Imitation gold or silver, with de plata ti oro falsos, con peso ' 
weight df wrappings, del envase.......... libra.. 4.00 
we cece cece ee cece eens o 2. 892 | | 
Same, genuine, with weight of | los mismos, finos, con peso | 
exe ceee pound..| 8.676 del envase.......... libra..| 12.00 
Bridles os stato) | Cabezadas— | 
Ordinary leather, single reins, de cuero ordinario, con rien- | 
ween en rn dozen..; 5.061 | das sencillas. ..... docena.. 7.00 
Same, double reins...... do 7. 230 las mismas, con riendas do- 
bles.............. docena... 10.00 
Same, with bosses or other : las mismas,con chapas ti otros ' 
metal ornaments, single adornos de metal, riendas 
reins................ dozen..| 10.845 sencillas.......... docena..! 15.00 
Same, double reins...... do....| 13.014 las mismas, con riendas do- ' 
bles.............. docena.. 18. 00 
Brooms, straw, with or without Escobas de paja, con 6 sin | 
handles...... . dozen..| 1.446 |: mango............ docena.. 2.00 
Brasbes, painters’, ‘flat, all kinds, | Brochas de toda clase, peso 
gross weight.. --pound..| .072 bruto............... libra... . 10 
Same, roun , all sizes..dozen..| . 728 pinceles de todos tamafios, 
deco coracao docena.. 1.00 
Tooth, bone handles, ordinary, | Cepillos de dientes, cabo de | 
Lon dozen..|  .289 | hueso, ordinarios. .docena.. . 40 
Same, ivory or mother-of-pearl los mismos, cabo de marfil 6 
handles............. dozen..| 1.446 nácar............. docena.. 2. 00 
A do.. . 506 para zapatos........ docena.. . 70 
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SECTION V—Continnued. 


Part 2.— Articles paying 70 per cent 
on appraised valuation—Cont'd. 


Brushes—Continued. 
Clothes............... dozen 
Hair.................. do.... 
Nail.................... do.... 
Shaving................ do.... 
Scrubbing............. do....! 

| 
Horse.................. do. 

Buckets or pails— | 
Wood, painted........ dozen. | 
Tin or zinc............. do....! 
Iron, all kinds.......... do....! 

| 

Buckles— 

Iron for straps......... gTo88..: 
Steel, tinned iron, copper or | 
metal galvanized, for trous- - 


ers, vesta, or other uses, 


Lar o 088. 
Bugles, spangles, foil, ‘tinsel, 

imitation, gilt or 

with weight of the Paes 


pings...........-... poun 
Bunting— 

Pure or cotton-mixed, all 
colors, up to 36 inches wide, 
wee cee eee cee ee eee eee yard.. 

Silk-mixed.............. do... 

Burate, silk, upto 26inches wide, 

canon ard. 
Butter, gross weight.... pound.. 
Buttons— 

Porcelain, including weight of 
cardboard.... ...... ound.. 

Glass, including weight of 
cardboard .......... pound.. 

Bone, including weight of 
cardboard .......... pound.. 


Mother-of-pearl, including 
weight of cardboard. pound.. 
Metal, including weight of 
cardboard .......... pound.. 
Other materials, except silk, 
wool, and cotton ....ponnd.. 
Cambric, cotton, plain or twilled, 














| 
| 
| 
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SECCIÓN V—Continúa. 
Parte 2. — Artículos que pagan el 70 
por ciento sobre sus aforos— Cont*. 
| Dollars. 
Brochas—Contináa. 
2. 892 para ropa........... docena.. 
2. 169 para ca ona... --.. -.- docena.. 
. 723 | para ufias........... docena.. 
1. 446 para jabonar la barba, 
Lo rn docena.. 
.723 | de raiz, para limpiar suelos, 
rer rrr errere docena.. 
1.446 ¡ para caballos....... docena.. 
Baldes— 
2. 892 de madera pintada...docena.. 
4. 338 | de hoja de lata ó de zinc, 
we eee eee eee rece docena.. 
5.784 | de hierro de toda clase, 
Lor docena... 
| Hebillas— 
578 '| de hierro para correajes, 
| Larnaca gruesa... 
de acero, de hierro estañado, 
cobre 6 metal galvanizado, 
| para pantalones, chalecos 
. 123 | ú otros USOS....... esa.. 
Canutillo, escarcha, gusanillo, 
bricho, hojuela, y lente- 
juela, falso, dorado ó plate- 
. 362 | ado, con peso del envase, 
Loro libra.. 
Lanilla— 
pura ó mezclada de algodón, 
de todas colores, hasta 36 
145 pulgadas de ancho. . yarda.. 
217 mezclada de seda..... yarda. . 
Burato de seda hasta 26 pulga- 
289 das de ancho......... yarda.. 
072 Mantequilla, peso bruto, 
. . ibra 
Botones— 
de porcelana, incluso el peso 
145 | de los cartones...... libra... 
de vidrio, incluso el peso de 
217 | los cartones. ..--libra.. 
de hueso, id. id. id... libra... 
108 
de concha nácar, id. id. id., 
BB ccoo libra... 
de metal, id. id. id..... libra.. 
723 | 
| de otras materias, excepto 
1. 035 seda, lana y algodón.libra.. 
| Sándalo de algodón, liso ó asar- 
. 289 gado, peso bruto ...... libra.. 


gross weight.......... pound.. 


Aforo. 


Pesos. 


O O O? ON ON mg 
33 8 88 32 38323 


3 


1. 00 
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SECTION V—Continued. | SECCIÓN V—Continúa. 


Parte 2. — Artículos que pagan el 70 
on appraised valuation—Cont'd. por ciento sobre sus aforos — Cont*. 


6808. 
Canary seed, gross weight, | | Alpiste, peso bruto....quintal.. 8. 00 
Lorna cerca 100 pounds..! 5.784 | | 


Candles, common tallow, gross 


Part 2.— Articles paying 70 per cent 





| Dollars. | 


Velas de sebo comun, peso | 





weight ............... pound..| .072, bruto................ -libra.. . 10 
Candle-snuffere— | Apagadores de vela— 

With springs.......... dozen..| .723 | con resortes......... docena.. 1.00 

Withont springs........ do....| .362 | sin resortes ......... docena.. .50 
Candlesticks, flat— | Palmatorias— 

Tin, with plaster of Paris in- | de hojilla 6 de hoja de lata con 

side........-...-.... dozen..| 3.615 . alma de yeso...... docena. . 5. 00 

White metal............ do....| 5.784 de metal blanco. .... docena. .| 8. 00 

Candlesticks— 


Candeleros— | 
de metal dorado ó plateado, 6 
de plaqué, lisos ó labrados, 
hasta 8 pulgadas de alto, 


| 
Metal, gilded or silver-plated | 
| 
| clase corriente, para una 
| 
| 


or plaqué, plain or orna- 

mented, up to 8 inches high, 

ordinary, for one light, 

cr dozen. | 3. 615 
Same, up to 12 inches high,  ' 

Lan dozen..; 7.230 coco... docena..| 10.00 
Same, up to 18 inches high, los mismos hasta 18 pulgadas 

ecc ro ozen..! 14.46 | de altc............docena..| 20.00 





luz ............o... docena. . 5. 00 
los mismos hasta 12 pulgadas, 





Same, up to 8 inches, two | los mismos hasta 8 pulgadas, 
lighte............... dozen..| 8.784 para dos luces.....docena..| 12.00 
Same, up to 12 inches high, | los mismos hasta 12 pulgadas 
ecc cce rena dozen... 17. 352 || para dos luces.....docena..| 24.00 
Same, up to 18 inches high, los mismos hasta 18 pulgadas, 
Lon dozen..| 21.69 cc... docena..| 30.00 


Metal, gilded or silver-plated 


de metal dorado 6 plateado 6 
or plagué, plain or orna- 


de plaqué, lisos 6 labrados 





mented, up to 8 inches high, hasta 8 pulgadas de alto, 

fine quality, for one light, clase fina, para una luz, | 

we eee eee ee cone eee dozen..| 10. 845 cc coco... docena... 15.00 
Same, up to 12 inches high, los mismos hasta 12 pulzadas, 

Lar dozen..| 14.46 naco ooo.» co docena... 20.00 
Same, up to 13 inches high, los mismos hasta 18 pulgadas 

ecc ence eeee GOZen..| 21.69 de alto............ docena..| 30.00 
Same, up to 8 inches high, for los mismos hasta 8 pulgad as, 

two lights ........... dozen.| 18.075 para dos luces. .... docena..| 25.00 
Same, up to 12 inches high, los mismos hasta 12 pulgadas, 

cr rr ozen..| 26. 028 corro. Gocena..| 36.00 
Same, up to 18 inches high, los mismos hasta 18 pulgadas, 

eee eee eee nee dozen..| 32. 535 para dos luces ....docena..| 45.00 


Metal, gilded or silver-plated 


de metal, dorado ó plateado ó 
or plaqué, plain or orna- 


de plaqué, lisos 6 labrados 


mented, for more than two para mas de dos luces, se 
lights, will be appraised by aforarán cargando una ter- 

ding one-third of the pre- cera parte mas del aforo que 
ceding appraisement for precede por cada luz que 
each light over two, accord- excediere de dos, segun su 


ing to class. clase. 
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SECTION V—Continued. 


Part 2.— Articles paying 70 cont 
on appraised valuation—Cont’d. 


Candlesticks—Continued. 
Or candelabra more than 18 
inches in height for one light 








Same, for two lights... .¢ o... 
Same, for three or five lights, 
air. 
Porcelain, stune, crystal, or | 
metal bottoms for two lights 
air. 


cce teens pair..| 
Canes— 
Wood .............---- dozen. .| 
Other materials......... do....| 
Sword canes............ do. -| 


Canned or preserved goods— 
Meat, fish, vegetables, soups, , 
sauces, ‘pickles sausage, 
ham, bacon, olives, capers, | 
etc., put up in wood or earth- | 
enware, gross weight, 
we eee cece eee eens pound.. 
Same, put up in any other | 
packings, gross weight, | 
wee ee ewe cece en wane pound... 
Canvas— | 
Cotton or linen, for embroid- 
ery, up to 36 inches wide, 





Linen or cotton, gross weight, | 
canon... 100 pounds. . 
Caps— 
or guns or pistols........ 
Or cartridges, breech-loadin a 
Lana cee ees per 1 


Cardboard— 

Ordinary 100 pounds. . - 
Calendered, or vellum, for 
cards, diplomas, or other | 
uses pound. . 
eting or baize, stamped— 
ool, in pieces, gross weight, | 
wee rr ound. . 
Carpeting, wool pile, shagged 
or woven, in pieces, gross 
weight .............-. pound.. 


...0.0.00.0x00.0000.000 a 
a 
r 


Car 











GUATEMALA. 
Valua- ARTÍCULOS DE MERCANCÍA. | Aforo. 
SECCIÓN V—Continúa. 
Parte 2.—Artioulos que pagan el 70 | 
por ciento sobre sus aforos—Cont*. | 
Dollars. | Pesos. 
Candeleros—Continúa. 
id., 6 blandones de mas de 18 | 
ulgadas de alto para una | 

3. 615 | UZ... 0-2 --- eee e eee par.. 5. 00 

5. 061 los mismos para dos luces. par... 7.00 

los mismos para tres ó cinco |, 

7. 230 lUces.....o.ooooo.o... -par.. 10.00 

caudelabras con piéde porce- | 
| lana, cristal, piedra 6 metal, 

2.169 | para dos luces ........ ar. 3.00 

| las mismas, para tres 6 cinco | 

5. 061 | luces ................. par.. 7.00 

| las mismas, para más de cinco, 

7.23 | Inces............---.- par.. 10.00 

, Bastones— 

6.784! de madera........... docena 8. 00 
10. 845 de otras materias. ...docena 15. 00 
14.46 | con estoque ......... docena 20. 00 

' Conservas, alimenticias— 
| de carne, pescado, legumbres, , 
| sopas, salsas, encurtídos, , 
| salchichas, jamones, tocino, 
aceitunas, alcaparras, etc., 
| con envases de barro 6 de 
. 072 | madera, peso bruto. .libra.. 10 
las mismas en otros envases, 
| peso bruto .......... libra... .15 
. 108 | 
|| Cañamazo— 
| de algodón ó de lino, para 
| bordar, hasta 36 pulgadas | 
. 036 | de ancho ........... yarda.. . 05 
| Lona de lino ó de algodón, peso | 
- 20.244 TUto............... quintal.. 28. 00 
Fulminantes ó pistones— 
.434 | para escopetas 6 pistolas, | 
(O eee eee eee eens millar.. . 60 
6 cartuchos para cargar por | 
.723! la culata ... ....... ciento..; 1.00 
1. 446 | Casquetes de plomo, para tapo- | 
| nes de botellas....... millar... 2.00 
Cartón— 
2.892 | ordinario........... quintal.. 4.00 
'  charolado 6 de vitela, para | | 
| tarjetas, diplomas ú otros 
A 22222. 2. libra... .20 
Ê Alfombrado ó bayetón de lana 
. | estampado, en piezas, peso 
«108 bruto ................. libra. . 15 
|| Alfombrado de tripe de lana, 
rizado ó tejido, en piezas, peso 
. 145 | bruto ................. libra.. . 20 


GUATEMALA. 
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ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE. | 


SECTION V—Continued. | 


Part 2.—Artioles paying 70 per cent 
on appraised valuation—Cont'd. 


Carpeta of wool pile, shagged, 
gross weight.......... pound.. 


Cassimere— 
Wool, pure or mixed with cot- 
ton, ordinary, up to 30 inches 
yard .. 
Same, up to 60 inches wide, 
corno rr ard.. 
Wool, pure, or mixed with cot- 


ton, medium, up to 30 inches 
wide................. yard.. 
Same, up to 60 inches wide, 
Larra ard.. 
Wool, fine, up to 30 inches, 
wae eee cece co yard.. 


Same, up to 60 inches. . Yo... 
Wool,superfine, up to 30 inches, 


Same, up to 60 inches. ..do.... 


Cassinettes and denims— 
Of wool and cotton, plain, up 
to 30 inches wide..... yard.. 


Same, up to 60 inches wide, 


Chandeliers— 

Metal, gross weight...pound.. 

Glass or crystal, gross weight, 
corona ron oo. pound.. 

Chasubles— 

Any silk stuff, pure or mixed, 
without embroidery or jew- 
els, with ordinary galloon, 
Lana each.. 

Lustring or brocade, without 
embroidery or jewels, and 
with imitation fine metal 
galloons.............. each. 

Same, with embraidery, with 
fine or imitation jewels and 


fine galloons.......... each.. 
B0— 
Gross weight ......... ound.. 
Chests or safes, iron, all kinds, 
gross weight ......... pound.. 
Chocolate, in cakes, with weight 
of packing .... -.....- pound.. 


Bull. 32——3 


Valua- 
| tion. 


Dollars. 


E 
| ARTÍCULOS DE MERCANCÍA. 


l SECCIÓN V—Contintia. 


1 Parte 2. — Artículos que pagan el 70 
| por ciento sobre sus aforos—Conta, 


| Alfombras hechas de tripe de 
| lana, rizado ó afelpado, peso 
bruto ................. libra... 


de rena, pura 6 mezclada de 
| ae odón, ordinario, hasta 30 
| igadas de ancho..yarda.. 
as mismo, hasta 60 pu gadas 
de ancho........... yarda. 
de lana, pura 6 mezclada de 
Sd odón, entrefino, hasta 30 
ulgadas de ancho..yarda.. 
elh mismo, hasta 60 pulgadas, 
yarda .. 
| 
| 


elmismo, hasta 60 wuigedes, 
jarda.. 
de lana, superfino, hasta 30 
pulgadas........... yarda.. 
de lana, superfino, hasta 60 
pulgadas............ yarda.. 
Casinetas y mezclillas— 


de lana y algodón sencillas, 

| hasta 30 pulgadas de an- 

cho ................ yarda.. 

las mismas, hasta 60 pulga- 

| das .........-...... yarda.. 
Arañas— 

de metal, peso bruto ...libra.. 


de vidrio 6 cristal. .... libra... 


Casullas— 
de cualquier género de seda, 
pura 6 mezclada, sin bor- 
ados ni piedras, con ga- 
lones ordinarios...... una.. 
| de lustrina ó brocato, sin bor- 
| dados ni piedras, y con ga- 
| lones falsos .......... una.. 
| las mismas, con bordados, 
piedras finas 6 falsas y ga 


nes finos ........... una. 
|| Queso— 

| peso bruto ............ libra.. 
| Ca ajas 6 cofres fuertes de hierro, 
e toda clase, peso bruto, 

descer libra... 
Chocolate en pasta, con peso 
del envase ............ ra.. 


Aforo. 


Pesos. 


3 


Se 
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SECTION V—Continued. | 
Part 2.—Articles paying 70 per cent | 
| 


on appraised valuation.—Cont'd. 


Cigarettes, paper or corn-husk, 
with weight of wrappings, 
we eee ee eee ee even pound. . 

Cigars, with weight of package, 
wee ro pound.. 

Cigar and cigarette cases— 

anama root, ordinary .dozen. . 





Same, medium ......... do.... 
Same, fine.............. do... 
Leather ....... ........ do.... 


Gutta percha, paste, or other 
materials not mentioned, 


wee ee eee eee ee wees en. 
Mother-of-pearl, tortoise-shell, 
or metal ............ ozen.. 


Cloth, with or without capes 
unlined or lined with woo 
or cotton.............each.. 

Same, silk-lined........ 


Cigarette-lighters, ordinary | 
metal, for smokers ....dozen.., 
Cinnamon— | 
With weight of wrappings, 
ecc ound.. 
Bastard, weight of wrappings, 
we eee cece ne we ce eeee ound.. 
Clasps, assorted, metal, for | 
cloaks ........ ...... gross. 
Cloaks— | 
| 


Or water-proof or rubber coats, : 
or ponchos, with or without | 
hoods and legyings, ordinary | 
qualit ach. . 

Same, superior quality..do.... 


| 

Cloaks or wraps of any silk | 
material, for women..each.. 

| 


Cloth— 
All wool or cotton-mixed, or- 
dinary, up to 52 inches wide, 


ween cee e com yard. . 
Same, medium.......... do. 
Wool, fine.............. do.... 
Same, superfine ........ do... 














GUATEMALA. 
‘fon. | ARTÍCULOS DE MERCANCÍA. — Aforo. 
| SECCIÓN V—Continúa. 
Parte 2.—Articulos que pagan el 70 
por ciento sobre sus aforos—Cont:, 
Dollars. Pesos. 
Cigarrillos de papel ú hoja, con 
061 peso del envase .......libra.. 7.00 
! Cigarros puros, con peso del 
5.061 | envase................ libra. | 7.00 
Ci eras— | 
723 | e jipijapa, ordinarias, 
(o rc docena..| 1. 00 
1.446 | lasmismas, entrefinas.docena. 2. 00 
2.892 | las mismas, finas ....docena.. 4.00 
1. 157 de cuero ............ docena.. 1. 60 
» de caucho, pasta 6 cualquier 
| otra materia no denomi- | 
1. 084 : nada,............. docena.. 1. 50 
| de concha nácar, carey, ó | 
1. 146 | metal............. docena..! 2. 00 
| Fumadores ó tenacillas de metal | 
.578 | 6 de cualquier otra materia, | 
| nara cigarrillos ..... docena... . 80 
| Eslabones de metal ordinario, | 
1. 446 para fumadores.....docena.. 2. 00 
Canela— | 
peso del churlo........ libra..! - 50 
- 362 | . 
| "canelon, peso del churlo, 
.217 | wee ceca ee corn libra... . 30 
Broches de metal surtidos, para 
1. 446 | capas ............... grueza.. 2. 00 
! Capas 
i e paño, con esclavina ó sin 
ella, forradas de lana ó algo- 
10. 845 don, ó sin forros...... una.. 15. 00 
21.69 | las mismas, con forros de 
seda. ...........-.4.. una..| 30.00 
| paletés 6 ponchos imperme- 
ables 6 ahulados, con 6 sin 
y capuchas y perniles, calidad 
2. 892 || corriente............. una.. 4.00 
4.338 | los mismos, calidad superior, 
occ ewe rear uno.. 6.00 
| capas ó abrigos de cualquier 
7. 230 | género de seda, para mujeres, 
Cono casar cerca una..! 10.00 
| Pafio— 
de lana ó con mezcla de algo- 
dón, ordinario, hasta 50 
723 | pulgadas de ancho.yarda.. 1.00 
1.084 | el mismo, entrefino ..yarda.. 1.50 
1. 807 de lana, fino.......... 'arda.. 2.50 
2. 169 el mismo, superfino...yarda.. 3. 00 


ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE. 


———__ AAA K—2Á£24+< 
SECTION V—Continued. 


Part 2.—Articles paying 70 per cent 
on appraised: valuation—Cont'd. 


Cloth—Continued. 

Same, up to 72 inches wide, 
ard.. 
Grain d'or, up to 36 inches 

wide ................ yard... 


Beaver, for overcoats, up to 
52 inches wide........ yard.. 


Cloves, spice, gross weight, 
Lor pound.. 
Same, ground, gross weight, 
conca pound. . 

Coats— 
Frock, broadcloth, cassimere, 
or any other woolen cloth, 


wee cece ecw eee eee each. . 
Same, of any cotton or linen 
cloth................. each.. 


Cocoa, gross weight .100 pounds. 
Collars— 


Cotton or linen........ dozen.. 
Same, embroidered, for women, 
cee wee neces oo nano dozen. . 
Collars— 
Leather, for doga...... dozen.. 
Metal, for dogs... ...... do.... 
Combs— 
Hair, large, wood, horn, or 
rubber.............. gross.. 
Same, tortoise shell or ivory, 
eco nan rr dozen.. 
Fine-tooth, wood, horn, bone, 
or rubber............ gross.. 


Same, ivory or tortoise shell, 
Lennon rm dozen.. 

per— 

bars or sheets, gross weight, 

ound.. 

Manufactured into nails, can- 
dlesticks, candelabra, rings, 
chains, cowbells, mountings, 
and into domestic utensils 
and others, not specified, 


gross weight........ pound.. 
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GUATEMALA. 
Valua- | ARTÍCULO DE MERCANCÍA. | Aforo. 
SECCIÓN V—Continiia. | 
Parte 2. — Artículos que pagan el 70 | 
por ciento sobre sus aforos—Cont:. 
Dollars. 
Paño—Continúa. 
el mismo, hasta 72 pulgadas | 
2. 892 de ancho...........yarda.. 
de verano ó grano deoro, hasta 
.217 36 pulgadas de ancho, 
wee eee cece eee arda.. 
de castor, para sobretodos, 
1. 807 hasta 52 pulgadas de ancho, 
cono coco. -JATdA.. 
Clavo de olor ó clavillo, especie, 
. 072 peso bruto .......... ibra.. 
el mismo, molido, peso bruto, 
SO | AD libra... 
Levitas— 
de pafio, casimir ócualquier 
otro género de lana. .una.. 
7.230 
de cualquier género de algo- 
1. 807 dun ó lino ........... una.. 
5.061 || Cacao, peso bruto. ...... libra.. 
Cuellos— 
. 123 de algodon ó lino....docena. . 
los mismos, bordados, para 
3. 615 mujeres ........... docena. . 
Collares— 
1.446 || - decuero, para perros. docena.. 
2. 892 de metal, para perros.docena.. 
Peines— 
de madera, asta ó caucho, 
4. 338 llamadas escarmenadores, 
wee ee cece eee eeee ruesa.. 
2. 169 los mismos de carey ó marfil, 
cono docena.. 
de madera, asta, hueso 6 cau- 
2. 169 cho, llamadas asentadores, 
conocen onoooo uesa.. 
los mismos de marfil ó carey, 
868 | ..cocoomoomm.mooo.. docena.. 
Cobre— 
en barras ó en láminas, peso 
. 108 bruto............... libra... 
labrado en clavos, palmato- 
rios, candeleros, argollas, 
cadenas, cencerros, herra- 
jes y en piezas de servicio 
doméstico ú otras no de- 
. 289 nominadas, peso bruto, 
Lana libra.. 
5.784 || Prensas para copiar cartas.una.. 
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SECTION V—Continued. 


“Part 2.—Articles paying 70 per cent 
on appraised vajuation—Cont'd. 


Coral— 
In the rough, gross weight, 
Loro een ce ween cce pound... 
Polished or cut into beads or 
necklaces, with weight of 
package ............ ound.. 
Cordage, not intended for the 
use in domestic ports, gross 


weight ............... pound.. 
Cords, hemp or pita, gross weight, 

wee cece ce occ ono. ound.. 
Corks, all kinds, gross weight, 

we nee cone ce wee cones pound.. 
Corkscrews— 

Iron, folding.......... dozen .. 


Common, with wood, iron, 
bone, horn, or any other 


handle ............. dozen. . 
Same, with spring...... do.... 
Corset steels ............. do.. 


Corsets or stays, of all kinds and 

i dozen.. 

Cotton, prepared for buckram, 
lining, or other uses..pound.. 


Cotton prints, gross weight, 
ound.. 
Cotton shirting, domestic (man- 
ta), bleached or unbleached, 
cotton drill, ticking, striped 
creas, for mattresses, cotton, 
and the like, gross weight, 
ound. . 


Coverlets and blankets— 
Wool or cotton, up to 2 varas 
in width, ordinary ...each.. 


Same, medium.......... do.... 
Same, fine.............. do.... 
Same, ordinary, over 2 varas 

wide................. each.. 
Same, medium.......... do.... 
Same, fine.............. do.... 


Cotton, network, with weight 
of packin ound.. 
Wool, network, with weight of 
packing ............ pound.. 





GUATEMALA. 
Valua- om 
tion. 
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SECCIÓN V—Continúa. 

| 
Parte 2. — Artículos que pagan el 70 | 
por ciento sobre sus aforos—Cont2. | 


Coral— | 
sin manufacturar, peso 
bruto ............... libra. . 
labrado, abrillantado ó cor- 
tado en cuentas ó collares, 
con peso del envase. libra. . 
Járcia, nosiendo destinada para 
uso de los puertos, peso bruto, 
libra.. 
Cordeles de cáfiamo ó pita, peso 


ru libra.. 

Corchos 

bruto................. li 
Tirabuzones— 

de hierro, de doblarse, 
docena.. 
comunes, con mango de ma. 

dera, hierro, hueso, asta 6 

cualquier otra materia, 


Th. | 








Lennon. docena. .| 

con resorte.......... docena... 
Petos de acero para corsés, 

wee ee cece we coo.» docena..| 

Corsés 6 apretadores de todo | 

género y tamaño ....docena.. 


Algodón, preparado para entre- 
telas, forros de ropa ú otros 
libra.. 
Indianas ó sarazas de algodón, 
peso bruto. ...........libra.. 
Manta cruda 6 blanqueada, 
manta-dril, cotín, enagilillas 
y creas listadas, para col- 
chones, de algodón y otras 
semejantes, peso bruto, 
canon coca libra .. 
Colchas y frazadas— 
de lana ó algodón hasta dos 
varas de ancho, ordinarias, 


wee cee cee coco una. 
las mismas, entrefinas ..una.. 
las mismas, finas ....... una.. 


las mismas de mas de dos 
varas de ancho, ordinarias, 


weet nee rro una.. 
las mismas, entrefinas . una. 
las mismas, finas....... a 


peso del envase .....libra.. 


ARTÍCULO DE MERCANCÍA. | Aforo. 





Pesos. 
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SECTION V—Continued. | SECCIÓN V—Continúa. 
Part 2.—Articles paying 70 per cent Parte 2.— Artículos que pagan el 70 
on appraised valuation—Cont'd. por ciento sobre sus aforos—Cont:. 
Dollars. Pesos. 
Crackers— Galleta— | 
Common, gross weight, comun, ordinaria, peso bruto, 
wee eee cen ee cena. pound.. . 036 coco cc... 110 . 05 
Fine grade, with or without | fina, con 6 sin dulce, peso 
sweetening, gross weight, | bruto............... libra... .10 
ween cece oca ee neee pound..| .072 
Crape or veiling— Crespon 6 velillo— 
Silk, all colors, figured..yard..| .217 | de seda de todo color, labrado, 
Lorna yarda.. . 30 
Black, cotton, narrow, for | negro, de algodón, angosto, 
mourning ............ ard..| ,108 ' para luto .......... yarda.. .15 
Crayons, black or colored, for | Carboncillos negros ó de colores, 
drawing............. gross . 578 para pintar ....... gruesa.. . 80 
Creas— | Creas— 
Linen, pure or cotton-mixed, de lino, puro ó mezclado de 
white,nnbleached or striped, algodón, blancas, crudas 6 
ordinary and medium, up to | listadas, ordinarias y entre- 
80 inches in width....yard..; .361 finas, hasta 80 pulgadas de 
| | ancho.............. yarda.. .50 
Same, up to 36 inches wide, las mismas, hasta 36 pulgadas 
Lan yard..!  .181 de ancho...........yarda.. .25 
Same, fine and superfine, up to | las mismas, finas y superfinas, 
80 inches wide ....... yard..| .723 hasta 80 pulgadas - -yarda... 1.00 
Same, up to 36 inches wide, las mismas, hasta 36 pulga- 
ween cece cee eee cano yard..| .361 | das................yarda.. . 50 
Crockery— Loza— 
Ordinary, gross weight, | ordinaria, peso bruto, | 
wee we ro. 100 pounds..| 3.615 ' coo Quintal. 6. 00 
Medium, gross weight ..do....| 5.061 |,  entrefina, peso bruto.quintal.. 8. 00 
| 





Fine, or imitation of porcelain, | fina 6 imitación de porcelana, | 











gross weight. ..100 pounds..| 8.676 : peso bruto ....... quintal... 12.00 
Porcelain, gross weight, | 6 porcelana, peso bruto, 
Dar 100 pounds..| 14.46 coco Quintal...) 20,00 
Crosses and medals— Cruces y medallas— 
Brass, tin, or composition, u | de latón, estaño 6 composi- 
to three-fourths of an inc . ción, hasta tres cuartas de 
long................. gross..| .253 | una pulgada de largo, 
| caco gruesa.. .35 
Same, np to 14 inches long, las mismas, hasta 14 pulgadas 
Lana gross..|  .506 . delargo...........gruesa.. . 70 
Same, larger ........... do....| 1.084 | las mismas, mayores...do....| 1.50 
Cruet-stands or casters— Angarillas 6 aceiteras— 
German silver, copper, bronze, de plata alemana, cobre, 
or any other metal, plain, of | bronce 6 cualquier otro 
from 4 to 7 cruets ....each..| 2.169 metal, lisas, de 4 á 7 piezas, 3 
Lana una... . 
Same, chased........... do....| 4.338 | las mismas, labradas ...una.. 6. 


00 

00 
Wooden or papier máché, of de madera ó pasta de papel, 

from 2 to 4 cruets ....each..|  .728 | de 2 44 piezas ........ una.. 1.00 
Same, of from 5 to 7 cruets, las mismas, de 5 & 7 piezas, 

esco care meee ocac ao each..| 1.446 | coroa... UDA.. 00 
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Dollars. Pesos. 
Cruppers, leather, for saddles, | Tenedoras 6 ataharres de cuero, 
eee eee cee ween wees dozen..| 3.615 | para monturas ....docena. . | 5. 00 
Cuffs, cotton or linen, for men's Puños de algudón ó lino, para 
shirts ......... dozen pairs..| 1.446 camisas de hombre, 
wee ee ene docena de pares.. 2. 00 
Cumin seed— Cominos— 

Gross weight. .... 100 pounds..| 5.784 peso bruto.......... quintal . . 8. 00 
Currycombs, iron ....... dozen..' 1.45 || Almohazas, de hierro . .docena.. 2. 00 
Da vo-edged, without sheath, | e dos fl | 

wo-edg without sheat ¡ e dos filos sin vaina ...una.. 2. 00 
wee eee cece ee cee e wees each..! 1.446 | 
al with sheath...... do....| 2.169 | pitt mismas con vaina. ..una.. | 3. 00 
amask— amasco— 
Wool and silk, or mixed with | de lana y seda 6 con mezcla 
cotton, for furniture covers | de slgodón, para forros de 
or other uses, ap to 28 inches | | muebles ú otros usos, basta 
wide ................. yard.. 578 ' 28 pulgadas de ancho, | 
, O anno arda.. . 80 
Same, double width ....do....' 1.156 ' el mismo, doble ancho. yarda.. | 1. 60 
Same or brocatelle, silk or | ¡ ó brocatel, de seda y algodón, | 
cotton, plain or figured in | | fondo 6 dibujos visibles, de , 
silk, for curtains or other | | seda, para cortinas ú otros | 
uses, up to 36 inches wide, | usos, hasta 36 pulgadas de | 
Same or pre VIR ¡y SIE, 1. 156 : 6 no La... ¿ yarda. 7 1.60 
ame or brocade, all si rocato de solo seda, para 
for same uso as the foregoing, los mismos usos que el an- 
up to 36 inches wide..yar | 1.735 | terior, hasta 36 pulgadas de | 
ancho.............. yarda. . 2.40 
Same, all silk, for dress goods | desolo seda para trajes ú otros | 
or other purposes, E || usos, hasta 36 pulgadas de | 
width............--.- yard...) 1.156 ' ancho.............. yarda.. 1. 60 
Same, or brocade lamas, or tis- 6 brocato, lamas 6 tisúes de ' 
sues, cotton, embroidered or Y algodón bordados ó trama- 
interwoven with fa ne metal dos de hilo de metal falso, 
threads, up to inches in | hasta 36 pulgadas de ancho, , 
DM RP a | | 108 imismmos” géneros do seda 7 
eee rece .... yard.. 1. 446 bordados ó tramados de 
| hilo de metal falso, hasta 
36 pulgadas de ancho, 
O A RNP yarda. . 2.00 
Same, in silk, embroidered or los mismos de seda bordados 
interwoven with fine-metal 6 tramados de hilo de metal 
threads,up to36 inches wide, fino, hasta 36 pulgadas de 
Lan yard..; 2.892 ancho..............yarda.. 4.00 
Same, wool or cotton mixed, | de lana 6 con mezcla de algo- 
all colors, up to 28 inches | 053 den, ve todos colores, hasta 
wide................. yard... . pulgadas de ancho, 
wa eee eee cece ce eeee yarda.. . 
Same, double width ....do.. o . 506 el mismo, doble ancho. varda._| . 70 
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Dollars. | Pesos. 
Damask—Continued. | Damasco—Continúa. 
Same, white, or huckaback, | blanco 6 alemanisco de lino 
linen or cotton mixed, up to ó con mezcla de algodón, 
36 inches wide ....... yard..| .289 | hasta 36 pulgadas de ancho, 
we ec ee naar yarda.. . 40 
Demijohns— | Botellones 6 garrafones— 
Glass, all sizes, covered or un- de vidrio de todo tamaño, sin 
covered ...........-- dozen..| 2.169 | forro ó con él...... docena... 3. 00 
Diamonds— Diamantes— 
Glaziers”, in handle .....do...., .723| montados, para cortar vidrios, 
| alee cece eee e eee docena.. 1.00 
Distilled spirits of all kinds, all | Aguardiente de toda clase y en | 
kinds of packages, up to 20° cualquier envase, hasta 200 | | 
Baumé.............. bottle..|  .65 Baumé ........... botella.. . 90 
Drawers— | Calconcillos— 
Cotton, knit .......... dozen..! 2.892 de género ó de punto de algo- 
dón............... docena.. 4.00 
Wool, stockinet ........ do....| 4.338 de género ó de punto de media 
de lana ........... docena... 6. 00 
Linen, pure or mixed ...do...., 5.784 de género de lino puro ó mez- 
| clado ............. docena.. 8. 00 
Silk, pure or mixed..... do....| 14.46 || de seda pura 6 mezclada, 
| nn en docena..| 20.00 
Drawers for youths will pay | para jóvenes. Se cobrará la 
one-half of the dutie:; here mitad de los derechos fija- 
preseribed, according to | dos, segun la clase. 
class. | 
Dresses and suits ready-made— | Vestidos hechos— 
Any cotton stuff, trimmed or | de cualquier género de algo- 
untrimmed, for women, dón, con ó sin adornos, para 
conan rr each..| 10.815 ' mujeres ..............uno..| 15.00 
Any woolen stuff, trimmed or de cualquier género de lana, 
untrimmed, for women, con ó sin adornos, para mu- 
cono each..| 21.69 jeres................. uno. 30. 00 
Any silk stuff, trimmed or un- | los mismos de cualquier gé- 
trimmed ............. each..| 57. 84 nero de seda, con ó sin ador- 
| NOB ..---- 22-2 eee wees uno..| 80.00 
For misses up to 12 years, half los mismos para nifias hasta 
the foregoing duties, accord- | de 12años pagarán la mitad 
ing to class. de los derechos prefijados, 
| segun su clase. 
Any cotton or linen stuff, with | de cualquier género de algo- 
or without trimmings, for dón ó lino, con ó sin ador- 
boys up to 8 years...dozen..| 5.061. nos, para niños hasta de 8 
afios.............. docena.. 7.00 
Same, of wool, pure or mixed, | los mismos de género de lana, 
ordinary ......---.-- dozen. | 7.23 pura 6 mezclada, ordina- 
| TIOS............... docena..| 10.00 


Cloth, cassimere or any other 
woolen stuff, fine, for boys 
up to 8 years .......- dozeu..| 14.46 


de paño, casimir ó cualquier 
otro género de lana, finos, 
| para niños hasta 8 años, 
, docena.. 


20. 00 
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Dresses and suits ready-made— 

Continued. 

Suits for boys up to 16 years 
will pay double the forego- 
ing duties, according to 
class. 

Dressing gowns— 
Of any cotton material..each.. 


Wool, mixed with silk or cot- 
ton 


Of any silk material....do.... 


Drill— 
Linen,orcotton orhemp mixed, 
white or colored, up to 36 
inches wide, ordinary. yard.. 


Same, not mixed with cotton, 


medium .............. yard. 
Same, fine.............. do.. 
Cotton, white or colored, gross 
weight ............. poun 
Dusters— 


Feather, including handle, up 





to 18 inches long ....dozen..; 


Same, up to 24 inches long.do.. 


Same, larger.............. do.. 
Earrings— 
Metal, composition, glass, rub- 


ber, or any other material, 
ordinary .....- gross of pairs.. 
Same, medium quality ..do.. 


Pinchbeck or other metal, me- 
dium quality .gross of pairs.. 
Edging or insertion, embroid- 
ered, cotton or linen, with 
weight of cardhoard and 
wrappings.......... pound.. 
Emery, powdered, for silver- 
smiths. . ----.. pound.. 
Enamel, in sheets, with weight 
of package . Lan... pound.. 


Cut in figures for embroidered 
articles and other uses, with 
weight of package..pound.. 

Envelopes, letter, gross weight, 


pound.. 
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Dollars. 
| Vestidos hechos—Continúa. 
los mismos para muchachos 
hasta 16 años pagarán el 
doble de los derechos pre- 
| fijados, segun su clase. 
Batas— 
4. 338 de cualquier género de algo- 
OM ........--0---5-0- una. 
| de lana, 6 con mezcla de seda 
8. 676 ó algodón ............ una 
14. 46 | de cualquier género de seda, 
cono cece cee eee cone eens una 
| Dril— 
| de lino 6 con mezcla de algo- 
dón ó cáñamo, blanco ó de 
. 108 color, hasta 36 pulgadas de 
| ancho.............. yarda.. 
el mismo sin mezcla de algo- 
- 145 | dón, entrefino ...... yarda. 
. 216 el mismo, fino ........ arda.. 
| de algodón blanco 6 de color, 
216 peso bruto .......... libra.. 
| Plumeros— 
para sacudir,incluso el mango, 
2. 169 |? hasta 18 pulgadas de largo, 
| wee cece w ees nono docena.. 
3.615 | los mismos,hasta 24 pulgadas, 
Do tee eeceeeccerecees docena.. 
5. 784 | ADE mismos, mayores.docena.. 
| Aritos— 
| de metal, pasta, vidrio, hule 6 
|! cualquier otra materia, or- 
1. 446 | dinarios.. grueza de pares.. 
4. 338 | los mismos, entrefinos....... 
Lana mm. ueza de pares.. 
| de doublé ú otro metal,entre- 
8. 676 fino...... grueza de pares... 
Guardas, embutidos ó tiras bor- 





dadas de algodón ó de lino, 
| con peso de los cartones y 
4. 338 papeles 
| Esmeril, en polvo,para plateros, 


MAD |] wee ee eee eee eee eee libra. . 
| Esmalte— 

1.735 | en hojas, con peso del envase, 
[oe ena libra... 

li re-cortado para bordados y 

otros usos, con peso del en- 
2. 892 | VASE ................ libra.. 
Sobres para cartas, peso bruto, 

pC.) 08 .....ooooonoo». Lomo... libra.. 








libra... 
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Eyelets, metal, for clothing or 
shoes ............---pound.. 


Fans— 
Ivory .........--...---- dozen. 
Paper .................. do.... 
Other materials ........ do.... 
Felt— 
Woolen, up to 18 inches wide, 
ween cee ee ce eee creo yard.. 
Cotton, up to 36 inches wide, 


ween eens cee ewe eee yard.. 
Silk, up to 30inches wide..do.. 


Filters, charcoal, for water.dozen 


Firecrackers, Chinese, and all 
kinds of fireworks, gross 
weight ............. pound.. 

Fishhooks, all sizes, gross weight, 
we wwe ecw ee cece cons pound.. 


Woolen or mixed, up to 30 
inches wide.......... yard.. 
Same, up to 60 inches wide, 
ween rr yard.. 
Flints, all sizes, gross v weight 
we eee ee eee eee pounds. 
Flour, wheat, gross weight, 
wee eee cece ee eens pounds. . 
Flowers, artificial, noto or 
unmounted, with weight o of 
acking -...........pound 
Foils, iron, for fencing.. ¿dozen. 


Forks, tin plate or pewter. gross.. 


domestic, all wool or cotton- 
mixed, up to 36 inches wide, 


Fresh, gross weight...pound - 
Dried, such as raisins, prunes, 
etc., gross weight...pound.. 
iture— 
Wood, upholstered in silk or 
haircloth, gross weight, 
we eee ee ce cee eee eee pound.. 
Same, upholstered in wool or 
cotton, gross weight. pound... 


| 
| 
| 
a 
| 
| 
Frieze, coarse, imitation of the | 


Valua- 
tion. 





Dollars. 


. 361 


17. 352. 
1.446 : 


8. 676 


. 434 


¿217 | 
. 723 


2. 892 


.216 | 
: Anzuelos de todo tamaño, con 
«217 | 


. 181 
. 362 
6. 507 
1. 807 - 
7.230 
8. 676 
2. 169 


. 072 


.217 


. 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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Ojetes de metal para ropa ó cal- 
zado, incluso el peso del en- 


VASO .ooooooooooooomo. libra.. 
Abanicos— 
de marfil............ docena.. 
id. papel............ docena 
id. otras materias ....docena.. 
Felpa— 
de lana hasta 18 pulgadas de 
ancho .............. arda.. 
de algodón hasta 36 pu gadas 
de ancho........... yarda.. 
de seda hasta 30 pulgadas de 
ancho .............. yarda.. 
, Filtros de carbón para agua, 
ween eee wean o docena.. 


Cohetes ó cohetillos de la China 
y toda clase de fuegos artifi- 
ciales, peso bruto ........... 


peso del envase...... 


Franela— 


libra.. 


de lana 6 mezclada, hasta 30 
pulgadas de ancho. . 
la misma, hasta 60 pulgadas 
cc coco -yarda.. 
Piedras de chispa, todo tamaño, 


de ancho.. 


peso bruto. 


arda.. 


uintal.. 


Harina de trigo, peso bruto, 
Lana quintal.. 
Flores artificiales, armadas ó 
sin in armar, con peso del en- 


peltre. - 


libra. . 


| Floretes de hierro para esgri- | 


M&...----...---.--- docena.. 
Tenedores de hierro estañado 6 


uesa. 


Jerga, imitación de la nacional, 
e lana ó con mezcla de al. 


odón, hasta 36 pulgadas | 


e ancho............ yarda.. 
Frutas— 
frescas, peso bruto..... libra.. 


secas, como pasas, ciruelas, 
etc., peso bruto. .... 


Muebles— 


libra.. 


de madera, con forros deseda 
6 cerda, peso bruto.. libra.. 


con forros de lana ó algodón, 


peso bruto 


libra.. 
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Furniture—Continued. 
Same without cloth upholster- 





ing, in pieces or set up, 
gross welght........ pound..' 
Furs for caps and other uses, | 
gross weight........ pound..: 
Gaitérs— 
All kinds, with elastic, for | 
MOEN ......-.---..----- pair. - 


Same, without elastic... pair.. 
Silk, with or without elastic, 
for women............ pair.. 
Cloth or leather, for women, 
air.. 
Gaiters and low shoes of all 
kinds for children, up to 17 
centimeters, inside....pair.. 


Same, for misses, up to 22 cen- 


timeters, inside... .... pair.. 


Same, for boys, up to 23 cen- 


timeters, inside....... pair.. 
Games— 
Dominos, sets of, bone and 
wood.................. set.. 
Same, ivory.............. do. 


Lana dozen.. 
Same, in wooden boxes. do.... 


Chéckers, cardboard board, 


we wee ween corn eee dozen... 
Same, wood board. ....dozen.. 
Chess, chessmen of wood, 
bone, paste, or any other 
material............... set.. 
Same, ivory chessmen, up to 8 
inches board........... set.. 


Same, board over 8 inches.set.. 


Garters— | 
Silk, pure or mixed, 
ce eee cerco dozen pairs... 
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Dollars. | 
|| Muebles—Continúa. | 
sin forros de género, armados 
ó sin armar, peso bruto, | 
-181 RP eee eee. libra..' 
Cueros con pelo para gorras 
7.28 y otros usos, peso bruto, 
ecc rena libra... 
| Botines— 
de toda clase, con elástico, pa- 
1. 808 ra hombres..........- par. . 
1. 035 los mismos, sin elástico..par.. 
| de seda, con ó sin elástico, pa- 
1.808 | ra mujeres ........... par.. 
de género ó decuero, para mu- 
1. 156 jeres................. ar.. 
id. y zapatos bajos de todas 
clases para niños, hasta 17 
. 289 centímetros en el interior, 
ween eee ce eee cnc par.. 
id. y zapatos bajos, para se- | 
578 ñoritas, hasta 22 centíme- 
tros de largo en el interior, | 
OS PAT... 
id. y zapatos bajos, para mu- | 
. 650 chachos, hasta 23 centíme- 
| tros de largo en el interior, 
rro par.. 
|| Juegos— 
| de dominó, fichas de hueso y 
.434 | madera.............. uno.. 
1. 446 los mismos, fichas de marfil, 
Lona ren uno.. 
| de loteria en cajas de cartón, 
2.169 || 6. eee common. docena. . 
3. 615 los mismos en cajas de madera, 
wee cece eee eens docena.. 
| de damas, tablero de cartón, 
2,169 | —s_. 1 ee eee eee eee docena.. 
3. 165 | los mismos, tablero demadera, 
| eres docena.. 
| de ajedrez, con figuras de 
madera, hueso, pasta ó cual- 
1. 446 | quier otra materia. ...uno.. 
los mismos con figuras de mar- 
2.169 | fil, tablero hasta 8 pulgadas, 
ecc eee eee caca uno.. 
3. 615 los mismos, tableros mayores 
de ocho pulgadas.....uno.. 
Ligas 6 ataderas— 
| e seda, pura 6 mezclada, 
1.735 | ..oooo.... docena de pares.. 





| 
SECCIÓN V—Continúa. | 
| 
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Garters—Continued. Ligas 6 ataderas—Continúa. | 
Same, small, for children, Low as ¡mismas, pequenas, para 
eee dozen puirs.., 1.01 niños ....docena de pares... 
ool or cotton ........ “do. ---|  .506 de lana ó algodón, 
wee ee cee docena de pares. .| 
Same, small, for children, 289 las ¿mismas, pequeñas, para 
Lona o. dozen pairs... . niños ....docena de pares.. 
Gauze, silk, for sieves, up to 40 Clarin de seda, para cedazos, 
inches wide ............ yard..| .362 hasta 40 pulgadas de ancho, 
Larnaca varda.. 
Ganze or percale— Gasas 6 percales— 
Silk, plain o or figured, up to 30 de seda, lisas 6 labradas, hasta 
inches wide .......... yard..| .362 | 30 pulgadas de ancho, rd 
wee ee cece eee cee eee a.. 
Cotton, figured, up to 36 inches | 072 | las. miemas de algodón, ame 
wide................. yar . inadas 6 labradas, hasta 
| pulgadas de ancho.. yarda. . 
Cotton, plain, ordinary white, || lisas de algodón, blanco, ordi- : 
up to 40 inches wide..yard..|  .072 | nara, hasta 40 pulgadas de 
ancho.............. yarda.. 
Same, medium and fine..do....| .108 | las mismas, entrefina y fina, 
Lorna yarda.. 
Cotton, embroidered, up to 30 de algodón, bordadas, hasta 
inches wide .......... yard.. 145 | 30 pulgadas de ancho, 
| lo ccoo coo yarda. | 
Girths— | | Cinchos— 
Saddle, cotton ..gross of pairs..| 2.169 | de algodón, para monturas, 
Do roo gruesa de pares. - 
Same, wool orhemp.....do....| 3.615 | las mismas de lana 5 cáñamo, 
Lon mun. gruesa de pares.. 
Glass— | Vidrios— 
Table glassware, as tumblers, | huecos, ordinarios, en piezas 
glasses, carafes, ordinary | de servicio, como vasos 
gross weight. . -100 pounds.. | 8,676 | copas, garrafas, etc., peso 
| Tuto ............ quintal.. 
Same, medium and fine qual- |! los mismos, calidad entrefina 
ity, gross weight, a 3 O14 | y fina, peso bruto..quintal.. 
Lona 100 pounds.. 13,014 ¡ 
Flat glass, all colors and sizes, | planos detodo color y tamaño, 
ei gross weight. ..100 pounds..| 2.892 | c oe bruto........ quintal.. 
ass-cutters— ortadores— 
6 Steel.................. dozen.. 1.446 G de acero, para vidrio.docena.. 
loves— uantes— 
Skin, common...dozen pairs... 1.807 ! de piel, ordinarios, a 
cc... ocena de pares.. 
Same, or gauntlets...... do... | 2.892 | id. id., 6 manoplas, 
O | ee docena de pares.. 
Kid or other fine skin...do..... 2.169 | de cabretilla ú otra piel fina, 
Lan docena de pares. 
Buckskin, padded with horse- | de ante, rellenos de crin, para 
hair, for fencing or ball-play- | jugar  florete 6 pelota, 
ing............dozen pairs... 7.230 | cono. --. docena de pares.. 
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12. 00 
18. 00 


4.00 
2. 00 


2.50 
4. 00 
3. 00 


10. 00 
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Gloves—Continued. 
Silk, knit ....... dozen pairs. - 


| 





rs. 
2. 169 | 
Cotton ................. do....| .723 
For children one-half of the | 

foregoing rates, according 

to class. | 
Grindstones— 

Circular, with or without 
winch, for sharpening tools, | 
gross weight........pound.. 

Gum or rubber erasers— 

Ink and pencil........ pound.. 

Gun cases— | 

Leather............... dozen.. 

Hair— | 
human, unmanufactured, | 
ound.. | 

Same, or imitation, manufac- | 
tured, with weight of pack- | 

pound..| 10.845 

Halters or martingales of all 
kinds ............... dozen..| 7.230 

Handkerchiefs— | 

Muslin or lawn, cotton, gross 
weight ound. . 

Madapolan or jean, cotton, 
gross weight ....... pound... 

Cotton bandana, twilled in 
imitation of silk, or other ' 
similar stuffs, gross weight, 
wo cee ewe es cece eee pound..: 

Linen, white or colored, 30 
inches long, ordinary, 

dozen.. 

Same, fine.............. d 

Same, mixed, will be appraised 
at one-half the foregoing | 
rates, according to class. 

cambric or batiste, pure linen, ' 
plain or embroidered, with | 

or without lace...... dozen..' 4.338 


- 362 | 
289 | 





Same, mixed, half rates in 
above class. 


All silk, up to 40 inches, with 
weight of wrappings, | 
Lorna pound..' 4,338 





| Piedras— 
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Parte 2.—Artículos que pagan el 70 
aforos—C 


por ciento sobre sus ont*, 


Guantes—Continúa. 


de punto de seda, | 
wa eeee cece docena de pares..| 
de algodón. .docena de pares ..! 
para niños, se cobrará la mi- 
tad de los derechos prefija- 
dos, segun su clase. 
redondas, con ó sin cigiieña, | 
para afilar herramientos, . 





peso bruto .......... libra.. 
Goma ó hule preparado— 
para escritorio........ libra..| 
Fundas de cuero— | 
para escopeta ....... docena.. 
Cabello— | 
ó pelo humano sin manufac- 
turar ............... libra... 


id., 6 su imitación, manufac- 
turado, con peso del envase, | 


we cee eee cece cece libra... 
| Jáquimas ó gamarrones de to- | 
das clases ......... docena.. 
Pañuelos— | 
de muselina ó linon, peso 
bruto ............... libra..' 
de madapolan ó coquillo, 
peso bruto .......... ibra. | 


de algodón en tela de banda- 
na, asargados, imitación de , 
seda, palincates ú otros 
semejantes, peso bruto, 
canon libra. .: 
de lino, blancos ó de color, 
hasta 30 pulgadas de largo, 
ordinarios ....... docena.. 
los mismos finos..... docena... 
log mismos, mezclados, se afo- 
rarán por mitad, segun su | 
clase. | 
de cambray ú olan batista, de | 
lino puro, lisos ó bordados, 
con encajes ó sin ellos, 
Dans docena... 
los mismos, mezclados, la mi- 
tad de los derechos de la | 
clase anterior. 
de seda pura, hasta 40 pulga- 
das, con peso del envase, 
libra.. 


Pesos. 


382 


6. 00 


6. 00 
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Handkerchiefs—Continued. 
ilk, mixed, up to 40 inches, 
with weight of wrappings, 
cc noon eee. POUNA.. 
Hardware, iron, for builders, 
cabinetmakers, etc., gross 
weight......... 100 pounds.. 


Imitation straw or feather- 
grass, without trimmings, 


up to 22 inches in circum- 
ference inside crown.dozen.. 


Same, trimmed 


Straw, or any other stuff or 
material, untrimmed, 


Straw, or imitation, un- 
trimmed, more than 22 
inches inside circumference, 
coco 2... dOZON.. 


Felt or wool, ordinary, more 
than 22 inches inside circum- 


ference.............. dozen.. 
Same, medium.......... do.... 
Same, fine.............. do.. 


cal hats, up to 
side circumference, will pay 
one-half the foregoing du- 
ties, according to class. 


Rush, or Panama root, ordi- 
MALY ................ dozen.. 
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11. 568 





4. 338 


4. 338 
7.23 


.| 10. 845 


6. 507 


por ciento sobre sus aforos—Cont*. 


Pañuelos—Continúa. 
de seda, mezclados, hasta 40 
pulgadas, con peso del en- 
vase libra.. 
Herrajes de hierro, para puer- 
tas, ventanas,muebles, etc., 
eso bruto........ quintal.. 
Sombreros— 
imitación de paja ó esparte- 
ría. sin adornos, hasta 22 
pulgadas de circunferencia 
en el interior de la copa, 
docena.. 
los mismos, con adornos, 
docena.. 
los mismos, de paja 6 de cual- 
quier otro género ó materia, 
sin adornos ....... docena.. 
los mismos, con adornos, 
docena.. 
de paja ó imitación, sin ador- 
nos, de más de 22 pulgadas 
de circunferencia en el in- 
terior de la copa ..docena.. 
los mismos, ó de cualquier gé- 
nero, adornados. ..docena.. 
de felpa dealgodón, de vicuña 
6 castor, de más de 22 pul- 
gadas de circunferencia en 
el interior de la copa, 
docena.. 
de copa alta, cilíndricos, fo- 
rrados en seda ó imitación, 
docena.. 
fieltro ó de lana, ordinarios, 
de más de 22 pulgadas de 
circunferencia en el inte- 
rior de la copa ....docena.. 
los mismos, entrefinos, 
docena.. 
los mismos, finos....docena.. 
de felpa de algodón, vicuña, 
castor, fieltro, lana 6 de 
copa alta, cilíndricos, hasta 
ulgadas de circumfe- 
rencia en el interior de la 
copa, pagarán la mitad de 
los derechos antes expresa- 
dos, segun su clase. 
de junco ó jipijapa, ordina- 
TIOS........... ....«dOCena.. 


Aforo. 


Pesos. 


3. 00 


16. 00 


2. 20 
6. 00 


5. 00 
9. 00 


6. 00 
18. 00 


15. 00 


9. 00 
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Dollars. Pesos. 
Hats—Contiuued Sombreros—Continúa. 
Same, medium......... dozen.. 14.46 los mismos, entrefinos, 
Lar eee e eee eens docena..| 20.00 
Holsters, for revolvers or pistols, Fundas de cuero para revolvers 
leather.............. dozeu..| 3.615 6 pistolas ......... docena.. 5. 00 
Same, pistol, leather, for sad- pistoleras de cuero para mon- 
dles .......-.---....--- pair..| 2.169 turos................. par.. 8. 00 
Hones, for razors ........ dozen..| 4.338 || Piedras para afilar navajas de 
| barba............- docena.. 6. 00 
Hooks and eyes, wire, all kinds, Broches ó corchetes de alambre, 
with welght of packing..... de cualquiera clase,con peso 
Lana ween ween eee ound..| .362 del envase ..........libra.. « 50 
Hops, gross weight..100pounds..| 10.845 || Lúpulo, peso bruto...quintal..| 15.00 
Horse-blankets, cloth, coarse cot- ' Mantillones de paño, pañete 6 
ton, or felt.......... dozen..| 5.784 de fieltro..........- docena. . 8. 
Ink— Tinta— 
Writing fluid, gross weight.... para escribir, peso bruto..... 
Danna ound..| .072 | wn eee cece eee eee-- libra. 10 
India ink, in cakes, gross weight | de China,en pasta, peso bruto, 
Larra ee pound..| 1.446 A libra... 2.00 
Indelible, for marking, gross indelible, para marcar, peso 
weight ............. pound..| 1.085 ruto.............. libra... 1.50 
Irish cloth— | Irlanda— 
All linen or cotton-mixed, up | de lino puro 6 mezclado de 
to 36 inches wide, ordinary, | algodón, hasta 36 pulgadas 
Dann ard..| .217 | de ancho, ordinaria.yarda.. . 30 
Same, medium and fine...do..| .362 | la misma entrefina y fina . id.. .50 
Iron— | Hierro— 
Wrought, in bars, sheets, | forjado en barras, láminas, 
squares, etc., gross weight, cuadrillas, etc., peso bruto, 
ecc cancro 100 pounds..| 2.169 cc Quintal... 8.00 
Manufactured into household manufacturado en piezas para 
utensils or other uses not | el servicio doméstico ú otros 
specified in this section, gross usos no denominados en 
weight......... 100 pounds..| 11.568 | esta sección, peso bruto, 
canon quintal..| 16.00 
Same, tinned or granite or por- el mismo en piezas estañadas 
celain lined, gross weight, 6 barnizadas de loza 6 por- 
conocio pound.. 145 | celana, peso bruto.. .libra.. . 20 
Ivory— Marfil— 
Crude.................... do..| 2.892 en bruto .............. libra... 4.00 
In sheets................. do..| 3.615 en hojas .............. libra.. 5. 00 
Jackets or sack coats— Chaquetas 6 sacos— 
Cotton stuff or linen, pure or de género de algodón 6 lino, 
mixed................ each..| 1.084 puro ó mezclado...... una.. 1.50 
Alpaca .........--...-...- do..| 1.446 de alpaca .............. una.. 2. 00 
Other woolen stuff, with or de otro género de lana, con 6 
without mixture ..... each..| 3.615 sin mezcla............ una.. 5.00 
Of any material, with orna- de cualquier género,con ador- 
ments, for women ....each..| 5.781 nos, para mujeres ....una.. 8. 00 
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Keyhole guards, all materials ex- 
cept iron, brass, or copper, 
gross... 


Knives— 
Table, ordin and medium 
wood, whalebone, horn, and 


bone handles se eeeees dozen... 
Same, fine, ivory, pearl or pla- 
qué handles......... dozen.. 
Dessert, half foregoing duties, 
according to class. 


Pointed, cast-steel blade, or- 


dinary, bone, whalebone or 
ho andle, gross weight, 
ween ee cee nee roca pound.. 
Hunting, ordinary, without 
wee cee cerne. dozen... 
Same, with leather sheath, 
coronan neces dozen .. 
Same, with metal sheath and 
guards.............. dozen.. 
Same, fine............. dozen.. 
Paper-cutters, metal, wood or 
horn................ dozen.. 
Same, pearl, ivory, or bone, 
wee e eee nan dozen. . 


Knives and forks— 
Ordinary, wooden, horn, iron, 
or bone handles..... dozen.. 


Same, fine, ivory, pearl, or pla- 
qué handles......... dozen.. 


Carving knives and forks, 


cono nano dozen.. 
Salad spoons and forks, wood 
orhorn.............. dozen.. 
Same, ivory...........dozen.. 


Knobs, crockery, glass or por- 
celain for doors, chests, etc., 
dozen.. 


Lace— 
Cotton or linen, including 
weight of wrappings, 


pound. 


*Dnoc 600... ..L.OEL.ECOIO» 


_ Mon. 


Dollars. 


1. 446 


. 217 
2. 169 
2. 892 


4. 338 
5. 784 


. 723 
1. 446 


. 123 


2. 892 
4. 338 


1. 446 
4. 338 


2. 169 
1. 446 


| 
| 


| 2.169 | 
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Bocallaves de todas materias 
menos de hierro, latón 6 cobre, 
wee ee cece rr -BTUESA.. 
Cuchillos— 
de mesa, ordinarios y entre- 
finos, cabo de madera, ba- 
llena, asta 6 hueso.docena.. 
de mesa, finos, cabo de marfil, 
nácar 6 plaque.... docena.. 
de mesa, pequeños, para pos- 
tres, la mitad de los dere- 
chos prefijados, segun sus 
clases. 
de punta, de hoja fundida, 
ordinaria, cabo de hueso, 
ballena 6 asta, peso bruto, 


coronan cono co. libra... 
de monte, ordinarios, sin 
vaina............. docena. . 
los mismos, con vaina de 
cuero............. docena.. 


los mismos, con vaina y con- 
teras de metal.... docena.. 
id., id.,id., id., finos. docena.. 
de metal, madera 6 asta, para 
cortar papel. -..---docena.. 
los mismos de nácar, marfil 6 
hueso............. docena.. 
Cubiertos de cuchillo y tenedor— 
ordinarios, cabo de madera, 
asta, hierro ó hueso, 
we cee eee cen ne mo docena.. 
los mismos finos, cabo de 
marfil, nácar ó plaqué, 
docena.. 
cortador y tenedor grandes, 
para trinchar..... docena.. 
compuesto de cuchara y 
tenedor, de madera ó asta, 
para ensalada. .... docena.. 
los mismos de marfil.docena.. 
Mangos de loza, vidrio 6 por- 
celana para puertas, baules, 
docena.. 
Etiquetas 6 viñetas pararótulas 
de botellas ú otros usos, 
millar.. 


vesas o. 2«o...oo.o.on.eoc..o 


Encajes— 
de algodón ó lino, incluso el 
peso de los cartones y pa- 
peles.. libra.. 
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rs. 
Laces—Continued. | Encajes—Continúa. 

Silk, including weight of wrap- | de seda, incluso el peso ile los 

pings............... pound..| 5.784 cartones y papeles. . .libra.. 
Ladies’ cloth, up to 52 inches | Pafiete de lana 6 paño deseñores, 
wide................. yard.. . 723 | hasta 52 pulgadas de ancho, 
ecc coco coco. « JATÃA.. 
Lamps, all kinds, with their ap- | Quinquées, lámparas y lampa- 
purtenances, gross a 289 | rines de toda clase, con sus 
Danone rn seen ound..| . iles, pes O.... .. 
Lard, gross weight...... ound..| .036 | Manteca de uerco, peso bruto, 
8 8 P | P libra 
Lasting, wool or cotton-mixed, | Duredera 6 sempiterna de lana, 
lain or figured, up to 36 € ó con mezcla de algodón 
inches wide ......... .yard..! .217 | lisa ó labrada, hasta 56 pul- 
| gadas de ancho..... yarda.. 
Lustring— | | Lustrina— 

Cotton, with metal spangles, ' de algodón, con hojuela de 
ordinary, up to 26 inches 798 lesdas do ancho. yal 26 
wide ................. yard..| . ulga ..yarda.. 

Same, gold and silver spangles, | la misma, con hojuela de oro 
up to 26 inches wide..yard..| 1.446 | y Plata fina hasta 26 pulga- 

| as de ancho....... yarda.. 
Lawn— - Linon— 

Light muslin, tarlatan, white | clarin, tarlatana, cambray 
and cotton cambric, plain, | blanco y holan de algodón, 
ordinary, up to inc isos y ordinarios 
wide -.ooooooconcooco- yard..| .072 || pulgadas de ancho. .yarda.. 

Same, medium and fine...do..| .108 los mismos,entrefinos y finos, 

O rn cee yarda.. 

Same, loom-figured or embroid- los mismos, labrados 6 bor- 
ered, ordinary up to 40 ados al telar, ordinarias 
inches wide.......... yard..| .108 hasta 40 pulgadas de ancho, 

cece cee naco yarda.. 

Same, medium and fine..do....| .145 los mismos, entrefinos y finos, 

Dann cce eens yarda.. 
Leggings or gaiters, leather or Polainas de cuero ó de género, 
cloth, without soles. ..pair..| 1.446 | sin plantilla.......... par... 


Liqueurs,such as Kiimmel, Cura- Licores dulces ó mistelas, como 


çao, Chartreuse, anisette, cominillo, curacao, char- 
bitters, etc..........bottle..|  .506 | treuse, anicete, bitters, etc., 
(O wwe ence caca botella. . 

Lozenges and comfits of all | Pastillas de dulce y confites de 
kinds, except medicinal, toda clase excepto las medi- 
gross weight........pound..| .145 | cinales, peso bruto..libra.. 
Maccaroni, vermicelli,corn starch | Pasta de harina en fideos, ma- 
etc., gross weight...pound..| .036 | carrones, maizena, etc., pe- 
| so bruto ............ libra... 

Madapolan, jeans, calico, hncka- Madapolan, coquillo, calicó, ale- 
back, Irish linen, white, bril- manisco, irlanda, brillanti- 
liantine, damask, domestic, na, blanca, damasco, género 


bogotana, imperial, creas, de familia, bogotana, impe- 


Aforo. 


1.00 


2.00 


.10 


«TO 
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on appraised valuation—Cont’d. por ciento sobre sus aforos—Cont*. 
| Dollars. Pesos. 
Madapolan—Continued. Madapolen— Continúa, 
royal, Irish cotton cloth, and al, creas, EE estri. 
the like, gross weight, billas, roya irlanda de al- 
cananea ewe ence ee cee pound..: 217 godén ti otros semejantes, 
| peso bruto .......... libra.. . 30 
Marble, polished, in slabs, | Mármol, pulido, en planthas, 
deseo nec cana: 100 pounds..| .723 co. Quintal... 1.00 
Marbles, stone, wood, glass, or Bolas de piedra, madera, vidrio 
composition, for c ildren's ó de composiciones, peque 
games .................. M..| 2.169 | ñas, para juegos de niños, 
wee ewe eee wee ee millar.. 3. 00 
Masks, wire, for fencing..dozen..| 4.338 || Caretas de alambre, para juga- 
dores de lorete. ..docena.. 6. 
Masks— Máscaras— 
Wire.................. dozen 4.338 ! de alambre........ . .docena..| 6. 00 
Cardboard ............. do....| .723 " de cartón ........... docena.. 1.00 
Or half-masks, silk...... do....| 2.892 | 6 medias caras de seda, 
| a wee ca woes docena.. 4.00 
Matches, wooden, all kinds, gross ol Fósforos de toda clase, peso 
weight ............- pound.. _ bruto ....-....-.---- libra.. 10 
Mats— 
Oilcloth, for decanters or other de ahulado, para fuentes ú 
uses, assorted sizes ..dozen.. otros usos, tamaño surti- 
dos ............... docena. . 1. 00 
Same, stamped or pamted, los mismos, estampados ó pin- 
ween eww rc dozen... tados .............docena.. 2.00 
Wood, tin, cardboard, or ferret de madera, lata, cartón, 6 es- 
cloth, painted, assorted o terilla, pintados, tamafios 
sizes, for decanters or bot- surtidos, para fuentes 6 bo- 
tles ........-..-.-... dozen..| 2.169 tellas ............. docena.. 3. 00 
Rush or straw, all kinds, for esteras de junquillo ó de paja 
floors, 36 inches wide .yard..| .289 de todas clases, de 36 pul- 
gadas de ancho, para pisos, 
wee ewww eee eee yarda.. 
Palmleaf, small, up to 3 yards petates pequefios, ordinarios, 
in length, ordinary..dozen..| .578 hasta 3 varas de largo, 
Lana docena.. 
Merino— ¡ Merino— 
AM wool, or cotton-mixed, or- | de lana 6 con mezcla de algo- 
dinary, up to 36 inches wide, | dón, ordinario, hasta 36 
en cee cece ee reco yard..| .181 pulgadas de ancho..yarda.. . 25 
Same, medium and fine..do....| . | el mismo, entrefino y fino, 
wee eee cece coca arda.. . 40 
Al wool, heavy, up to 36 inches | de lana pura, calidad doble, 
wide ................. yard..| .651 | hasta 36 pulgadas de ancho, 
| eee eee ee eee eee yarda.. . 90 
Mirrors, all kinds and sizes, with Espejos de todas clases y tama- 
or without frames, gross | ños, con 6 sin marcos, peso 
weight............. pound..| .217 bruto............... libra... - 30 
Molasses or sirups— | Mieles ó melazas— 
Gross weight..... 100 pounds..| 1.446 | peso bruto.......... quintal 2. 00 


Bull. 32——_9 
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rs. e808. 
Moldings—Continued. | Molduras—Continúa. 

Wood, stuccoed, gilt, or ve- || demadera, estucadas, doradas 
neered, gross weight, 9 6 enchapadas, peso bruto, | 
we cee cece eee eee eee pound..| .07 cce coco. libra. . 10 

Or fixtures, brass, for curtains, | 6 galerias de latón, para cor- 

M gross weight........ pound..| .723 | tinajes, peso bruto «libra... 1.00 
ortars— Almireces— 

Marble, stone, or glass, up to | de mármol, losa 6 vidrio, hasta | 
15 inches in diameter..each..| .434 | 15 pulgadas de diámetro, 

Lan uno.. 60 

Same, larger............ do....| .578 : los mismos de mayor diáme- so 

0 uno.. . 
Mother-of-pearl— | Concha-nácar— | 

Unmanutactured, gross weight, | sin manufacturar, peso pruto, l 

Lao... cc poundl.. 072 A 600) e: .10 
Muslin or cambric— | Muselina ó cambray— | 

Cotton, stamped, gross | de algodón estampado. peso | 50 

weight ............. pound..} .362 | ruto............... ibra.. . 
Nails or spikes, iron, gross | Clavos ó clavazon de hierro, 

weight......... 100 pounds..| 2.892 | peso bruto........ quintal.. 4. 00 
Nails, h o rseshoe, iron, gross 3.6 | id. de hierro, para herraduras 00 

weight......... 100 pounds. . 15 || e bestias ........ quintal.. 5. 
Nails and tacks, iron, up to 1 | | 1d, y tachuelas 6 puntillas de 

inch, gross weight. | 5.784 | hierro, hasta 1 pulgada, peso 8.00 

Lana 100 pounds.. ruto.............Quintal.. . 
Nankeen, linen, pure or mixed, | | Coletas de lino puro ó mezclado, 

up to 36 inches wide..yard. | . 072 hasta 36 pulgadas de ancho, | 0 

O A yarda . 1 

Napkins— | ! Servilletas— | 

Linen or mixed goods, np to 25 ' Ide lino é mezcladas, hasta 25 | 3 
inches long.......... ozen..| 2.169 | pulgadas de largo..docena.. . 00 

Same, up to 36 inches long, ' las mismas, hasta 36 pulgadas 

Neckline dozen..| 2.892 || c nee largo........... docena.. 4.00 
ecklaces— ollares— 

Amber, for women, with de ambar, para mujeres, con 
weight of packing..pound..| 2.892 pa Peso Sein eeeapasicion E 4.00 

Glass, composition,orany other | cualquier otra materia ordi- 

common substance, with naria, con peso del envase, 
eight of packing..pound.. 34 | ÓN libra... . 60 
Neckties— Corbatas— 

Silk, pu re, with weight of | de seda pura, con peso de car- 
cardboard and wrappings, | tones y papeles...... libra.. 8. 00 
wee ee eee ce eee eee ound..| 5.784 

Silk, mixed, with weight of | de seda mezclada, con peso de | 
cardboard and wrappings, | cartones y papeles. . libra. 4.00 
we eee cee wee cece wees ound..| 2.892 

Wool, pure or mixed, with | de lana pura 6 mezclada, con | 
weight of cardboard and | peso de cartones y papeles, 
wrappings.......... ouud.., 1.446 || 00 ibra.. 2.00 

Linen, pure or mixed, with | de lino puro ó mezclado, con 
weight of cardboard and | peso de cartones y papeles, 
wrappings.......... pound.. 1.084 | ...oooommmmmoooom... ibra. | 1.50 
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Neckties—Continued. 

Cotton, pure or mixed, with 
weight of cardboar d and 
wrappings.......... pound.. 

¡eedles— 

Straight or bent, for saddlers, 

baling, and other uses...M.. 


Sailmakers' 
Steel, of all sizes and kinds, 
for seamstresses and tailors, 
Nipples, for shotguns or pistols, 
Oilcloth— 
Painted, ordinary or medium, 
up to 72 inches wide..yard.. 


Same, fine .............. do.... 
Same, ordinary and medium, 
up to 36 inches wide..yard.. 


Same, fine....... acc... do.... 
Oile— 

Olive oil, in bottles, gross 
weight......... 100 pounds.. 

Olive oil in any other vessel, 
Larra gallon.. 

Whale oil and rapeseed oil 
wee nor gallon.. 

Linseed oil .............do.... 

Animal oils, for lubricating, 
decore cane wees allon.. 


Naphtha, petroleum, gasoline, 
kerosene, gross weight, 
cerco 100 pounds.. 


Opera glasses— 
onocular, of pearl, tortoise 
shell, ivory, gilt or plated 


metal ................ each.. 
Double, ordinary ....... do.... 
Same, fine .............. do.. 
Field and marine glasses, all 

sizes ................. each.. 


Packing cloth, ordinary, tor 
bales, up to 40 inches width, 
ecos coco cena yard.. 


In oil, gross weight, 
cere ano» ++ ++» VOO pounds. 
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Corbatas—Continúa. | 
de algodón puro 6 mezclado, | 
con peso de cartones y pa- | 
. 123 peles................ libra... 
Agujas — Y 
derechas 6 curbas, para arri- 
2. 169 eros, enfardelar, ú otros 
W808 ...... - aora mo millar.. 
. 239 llamadas capoteras. .. millar.. 
de acero de todo número y 
clase, para costureras y 
.217 | sastres............. millar.. 
| Chimeneas, para escopetas ó 1 
1. 446 | pistolas ........... esa 
Encerados ó ahulados— 
| pintados, ordinarios ó entre- 
.217 finos, hasta 72 pulgadas de 
ancho.............. yarda.. 
. 362 los mismos, finos...... yarda.. 
6 ahulados pintados, ordina- 
. 108 rios y entrefinos, hasta 36 
pulgadas de ancho. .yarda.. 
.181 || los mismos, finos...... yarda.. 
| Aceite— 
de oliva en botellas, peso 
4. 338 | bruto ............ quintal.. 
| id. en cualquier otro envase, 
.578 coco galón.. 
| de ballena y nabo..... galón.. 
. 578 | 
.434 | delinaza............. galón.. 
| de sustancias animales, para 
. 289 | máquinas .......... alón.. 
| naptha, petróleo, gazolina, 
erosina, peso bruto, 
2.169 || ww we ee eee eee quintal.. 
| Anteojos de teatro— 
' monéculos de nácar, carey, 
| marfil 6 de metal, dorado 6 
1. 446 | plateado ............. uno.. 
2. 892 | dobles ó jemelos, para teatro, 
| ordinarios............ uno.. 
4.338 || los mismos, finos ....... uno.. 
| de larga vista, de todo tamafio, 
3.615 | eee eee ee eee eee uno.. 
| Arpilléra ó brin ordinario, para 
| embalajes, hasta 40 pul 
036 | das de ancho....... yar 
' Pintura— 
en aceite, peso bruto, 
| 4.338 | swe eee ee eee quintal.. 
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ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE. 


SECTION V—Continued. | 


Part 2.— Articles paying 70 per cent 
on appraised valuation—Cont'd. 


Paint—Continued. 
In powder, not specified in the 
ird part of this section, 


| Valua- | ARTÍCULOS DE MERCANCÍA. 


| SECCIÓN V—Contintia. 
Part” 2. — Artículos que pagan el 70 . 
| por ciento sobre sus aforos—Cont*. , 


Pintura—Continúa. | 
en polvo, no denominada en , 
la parte 3* de esta sección, ' 


| 








gross weight .. .100 pounds.. peso bruto........ quintal.. 
Paper— e | Paper 
etter, all kinds, gross weight, e carta de toda clase, 1680 
Lennon ound..|  .108; bruto ............---libra.. 
Cotton, all kinds, gross weight, | de algodón de toda clase, peso 
ecoa coca pound. . 072 bruto ...............libra.. 
Linen, pure or mixed, gross | delino puro 6 mezclado, peso 
weight ............. pound. -| .108 | bruto ............... libra... 
Linen, pure or mixed, for cig- | de lino puro ó mezclado, para 
arrettes, gross weight, | cigarrillos, peso bruto, 
we wee ewww cerne reco pound..| .145 cc coco o libra.. 
Colored, for posters, gross | de color, para anuncios, peso 
weight con 100 pounds..| 5.061 bruto............- nintal.. 
India, Ct ss weight ...pound..| .072 | de china, peso bruto. ..libra.. 
Colored, for flowers, gross | de color, para flores, eso 
weight ............. pound..|  .072 bruto ............... libra.. 
Gilt or silver, gross weight, dorado ó plateado, peso bruto, 
Lona ound..| .362 wee eee eee sooo eee 110 7: 
Bristol, gross weight ...do....| .145 de marquilla, peso bruto, 
eee eee eee cee ween libra.. 
Straw, rag, filter, or manilla, | | de paja, estraza, de filtro, 6 
gross weight...100 pounds... 1.446 de manila, peso bruto, | 
Mo cc quintal..; 
Blotting, gross weight, secante, peso bruto.. quintal..! 
Larco 100 pounds. | 2.892 | 
Ruled, for accounts, gross | rayado, pura cuentas, peso 
weight wee eee eee eee pound. . 108 | | bruto ............... libra.. 
Glass, gross weight, de vidrio ó lija, peso bruto, 
Lana 100 pounds.. 2.169 ' conca... Quintal.. 
Small, smooth, rough, or | —¡pequeño, llano, calado, la- 
stamped, white or tinted, ' brado ó estampado, blanco 
note size, gross weight, | | ó de color, para esquelas, 
eee cee ro pound.. 217 peso bruto ..........libra.. 
Music, gross weight ....do....|  .072 | reglado, para música, peso 
! Tuto ........... ,---libra.. 
Binding, colored, glazed, and de encuadernar, de colores, 
marbled, gross weight, con lustre y jaspeado, peso 
we een ec cece ee eee 100 pounds.. 13. 014 | bruto.............quintal.. 
Wall paper, colored, unglazed de colores, sin lustre y sin 
and ungilded, gross weight, dorar, para tapizar, peso 
Larrea 100 pounds..| 2.892 bruto.............quintal.. 
Same, fine, gross weight, el mismo, fino... ...... libra... 
Lana... ound..| .072 


Same, glazed, gilded, silvered, 
or figured in felt or velvet, 
gross weight........ pound. . 


| el mismo, con lustre, dorado, 
k lateado ó con dibujos 
. 108 | apanados ó aterciopelados, 


peso bruto .......... libra.. 





Aforo. 





Pesos. 


4.00 
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ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE. | Value 


SECTION V—Contínued. 


Part 2.— Articles paying 70 per cent 
on appraised valuation—Cont'd. 


Parafin— 
In cakes, gross weight. pound... 


Uare. 


In candles, gross weight, 


wee ne ewes eee eee ound.. 
Parchment, in sheets, ordinary 
BIZ c00ooooooooooo... dozen..| 2.602 
Patterns— 
Boot and shoe, all sizes, with 
weight of wrappings, 
wees cercas caca pound.. 


Cotton-cloth, embroidered or 
ornamented, with weight of 
cardboard and wrappings, 
corn ound..| .723 
Woolen-cloth, embroidered or 
ornamented, with weight of 
cardboard and wrappings, 
Silk stuffs, embroidered or 
ornamented, with weight of 
cardboard and wrappings, 
ween ew cee eee cone wees pound.. 
Pearls, imitation, wax, paste, or 

composition, polished, gross 

weight ............. ound..| .723 
Pegs, wooden, for boots an shoes, 

gross weight...100 pounds..| 2.892 | 
Pencil cases— 


Wood, bone, or rubber..gross..| 1.807 
Common metal ........ dozen..| .723 
Pencils— 
Common, incased in wood, 
conan eee cece eens gross..| .578 
Same, fine .............. do....| .651 
Soapstone, for drawing ..do.. . 578 
Slatepencils ...... ........ M..| .867 
Penholders— 
Wood, bone, tin, rubber, or 
glass .........-...... gross..| .867 
Same, tortoise shell, pearl, 
ivory, or metal....... gross..| 2.892 
Pens— 
Quill .........-.-.......-. M..| .940 
Metal or steel.......... gross . . 217 
Gold, without holder..dozen..| 2.892 


.217 | 


ARTÍCULOS DE MERCANCÍA. 


SECCIÓN V—Continiia. 


Parto 2. — Artículos que pagan el 70 
| por cientosobre sus aforos—Cont*. 


| Parafina— 
145 


en marqueta, peso bruto, 
Connor libra.. 
elaborado en velas, peso 
bruto ............... libra. . 
' Pergamino en hoja, tamaño co- 
docena.. 


| Ó cañas de cuero, para calzado 
| de todo tamaño, con 


eso 
de envoltura, canon... libra.. 
de género de algodón, borda- 
dos 6 adornados, con peso 
de los cartones y papeles, 
wee ee wee emcee enone libra.. 
de género de lana, adornados 
ó bordados, con peso de los 

1.44 | papeles y cartones...libra..; 
| 
sas | 





de género de seda, bordados 6 | 
adornados, con peso de los : 
cartonés y papeles...libra.. | 


Perlas falsas de cera, pasta ó | 
composición, abrillantadas, 
peso bruto .......... libra... 

_ Estaquilla de madera, para cal- 
zado, peso bruto..quintal.., 

_ Lapfceros— | 

de madera, hueso 6 caucho, | 


ecran esa... 
de metal ordinario.. .docena.. 
, Lápices— 
ordinarios, embutidos en ma- 
dera .............. gruesa.. 


los mismos, finos.....gruesa.. 
de piedra, para dibujar, 
Coreana gruesa. .| 
de pizarra 6 pizarrines, | 
Lancocononno ..onos -millar. .! 
| Mangos— | 
de madera,hueso,hojade lata, | 
caucho 6 vidrio, para plumas | 


de escribir........ gruesa.. 

| los mismos de carey, nácar, | 
marfil ó metal..... gruesa.. 

| Plumas— Í 


de ave, para escribir. . millar. - 
de metal ó de acero, para escri- 
gruesa... 
de oro sueltas, para escribir, 
Lana ro docena.. 
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Pesus. 


1.00 


1.00 


2. 00 


6. 00 
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SECTION V—Continued. 


Part 2.—artioles paying 70 per cent 
on appraised valuation—Cont’d. 


Pens—Continued. 
Same, with holder. ....dozen.. 


Popper 

nground, gross weight, 

wees ec cee cone 1 pounds. | 
Ground, gross weight..pound. .| 

Perfumery— 

Ordinary, not specified in the 
third part of this section, 
gross weight........ pound... 

Same, fine, gross weight.do.... 





Hair or wool. . 

Piqué or dimity, cotton, with or 

without quilting, gross 
weight ..... -......- pound. . 


Pocket, single-barreled.. pair.. 


Pocket, double-barreled .do.. .. 
Revolvers, 5 to 7 shots, up to 
9 inches long, including 
butt ....-..--.--..--.. each.. 


Same, double-barreled ..do.... 


Pitch or tar, common, gross 
weight. ........ 100 pounds... 
Playing cards— 
Common paper, 2-ply .. . gross. . 


Fine, single-ply, linen paper, 

it’ pay 
Small, for children, will pay 
one-half the foregoing du- 
ties, according to class. 


Horse, single-barreled. - - pair. 


Pocket or pen knives— 


I 
One or 2 blades, ordinary, 
Lan dozen.. 
Same, medium.......... do... 
Same, fine.............- do....| 


Ordinary, more than 2 blades, 
with or without other parts, 
wesc ee cee rca dozen..| 


4.00 
8. 00 


GUATEMALA. 
Valua- | ARTÍCULOS DE MERCANCÍA. | Aforo. 
| SECCIÓN V—Continúa. 
Parte 2. —Artículos que pagan el 70 
por ciento sobre sus aforos—Cont*. 
Dollars. | 
| Plumas—Continúa. 
5. 784 las mismas con mangos, 
| weet ee rro docena. .! 
| ea reno, peso bruto.quintal.. 
5.784 || | 
. 072 lp en polvo, peso bruto...libra. .! 
erfumería— 
| común, ordinaria, no denomi- | 
| nada en la parte 3d de esta | 
217 | sección, peso bruto. .libra.. 
.372 | la misma, fina, peso bruto, | 
eee rr libra. 
| Almohadas— | 
2. 169 de pluma ............. libra. . -| 
1.45 | de cerda 6 lana....... libra.. 
| Piqué 6 cotonía,de algodón,con | 
i ósin a.olchado, peso bruto, | 
wT | pietolag CT ee 
4. 338 ¡ de bolsa de un solo canon | 
A cocos anus ...n.n.e.e..o.n.oo 
5.784 || de bolsa de dos cañones. par. o 
| 6 revolvers de 5 á 7 tiros, 
hasta 9 o de largo, 
4.338 || incluso el mango .....uno.. 
7.23 | 6 revolvers de 5 Es 7 tiros de | 
| mayor longitud ...... UNO..| 
7.23 || dearzon de un cañon. ..par.. 
8. 676 | las mismas de dos cafiones, | 
we cee eee e en cece caca par... 
| Brea, común, peso bruto, 
1. 446 E tee quintal.. 
| Naipes— 
2. 892 | de papel ordinario de dos ho- 
ecra cce ruesa.. 
5. 784 | finos de una hoja, de li 
DO a o Fudsa.. 
| pequefios, para nifios, paga- 
| rán la "mitad de los dere- 
| chos prefijados, segun su 
clase. | 
| Navajas de bolsillo 6 cortaplu- | 
mas— 
| de una dos hojas, ordinarias, 
. 723 , wn ee ee ana docena.. 
1.084 | las mismas, entrefinas, 
Po new cen e cee e eee ces docena. . 
1.446 | las mismas, finas ....docena.., 
| ordinarias de más de dos ho- | 
| jas, con ó sin otros útiles, | 
1.084 5 wwe eee eee docena... 
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ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE. 


SECTION V—Continued. 


Part 2.—Articles paying 70 per cent 
on appraised valuation—Cont’d. 


Pocket or pen knives—Con- 
tinued. 


Same, medium........ dozen. . 
Same, fine.............. do.... 
Poniards— 

Blade up to 9 inches long, with 
or without leather s 1eath, 
conan ozen.. 

Same, longer blade... ... do.... 


Same, up to 9 inches, with 
metal or ornamented leather 
sheath .............- 

Same, larger............ d 

Poplins— 
otton, with or without hemp 
woof, up to 30 inches wide, 


Lancome yard.. 
Wool, hemp-mixed, up to 30 
inches wide .......... yard.. 


Powder flasks, horn, metal, or 

leather.............. dozen.. 
ps— 

Barrel, of iron or tin ..each... 


Same, of wood ........ dozen.. 

Same, glass, gross weight, 
ecc ron. o pound.. 

Purses— 

Leather or rubber. ....dozen.. 

Pearl, tortoise-shell, ivory, 
bone, or metal ...... dozen.. 
rsa— 

Ordinary .............. dozen 

Fine ................... do.... 


Same, in case or box, with 
weight of latter....pound.. 


Razor strops— 
Leather, one or two sides, 
conan rn nr dozen. . 
Same, four sides........ do.... 


ps, or corded woolen cloth, for 
Paiao up to 70 inches 
conan yard . 
gro welght, 

100 pounds.. 


Valua- 
tion. 


us | 


.145 


| 
| 
1. 446 | 


ARTÍCULOS DE MERCANCÍA. 


SECCIÓN V—Continúa. 


Parte 2.—Artículos que pagan el 70 
por ciento sobro sus aforos—Cont!. 


Navajas de bolsillo ó cortaplu- 


mas—Continúa. 
las mismas, entrefinas, 
conan cece cone nee docena.. 
las mismas, finas ....docena.. 
Puñales— 


hoja hasta 9 pulgadas de lar- 
go, con ó sin vaina de cu- 
ero 


g 
los mismos, hasta 9 pulgadas, 
con vaina de metal, ó de 
cuero adornado. ...docena.. 
los mismos, mayores .docena.. 
Popelinas— 
e algodón, con ó sin trama 
de cáñamo, hasta 30 pul 
das de ancho ....... yarda.. 
de lana, mezclada de cáñamo, 
hasta 30 pulgadas de an- 


Lena arda. 
Polvorinós de asta, metal ó cu- 
ero................ ocena. 
Bombas— 


6 camillas de hierro, estafio 
6 lata, para pipas 6 barri- 
] 


es 
las mismas de madera, 
Lorna docena... 
las mismas de vidrio, peso 
bruto ............... libra... 
Portamonedas— 
de cuero 6 de caucho.docena.. 
de nácar, carey, marfil, hue- 


so 6 metal......... docena... 
Navajas— 
ordinarias, para barba, 
conan docena... 
finas................ docena.. 


las mismas en estuche ó cajas, 
incluso el peso del estuche 
Ó Caja. .....ooooooo... libra.. 
Asentadores—. 
de cuero de uno á dos faces, 
para navajas ...... docena.. 
los mismos hasta cuatro faces, 
docena.. 
Reps 6 género de lana acordo- 
nado, para muebles, À yhasta 70 
pulgadas de ancho.. yarda.. 
Resina, ordinaria, peso bruto, 
quintal.. 


ecc cone ween docena.. 


Aforo. 


. 70 
6.00 
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SECTION V—Continued. 


Part 2.—Articles paying 70 per cent 
on appraised valuation—Cont'd. 

Rings— 

Metal or composition, with or 
without stones....... gross .. 





Pinchbeck, plaqué, or other 
kind,medium quality. gross. . 
Wood, bone, or gutta-percha, 


for napkins.......... dozen... 
Metal or ivory, for napkins, 
wee nee cece ne cow omo. dozen . . 
Rosaries— 


wee eee ee eee ee eens gross .. 
Other, superior class....do.... 


Rosin, and pitch, fine, gross 
weight ............ .pound.. 
Russia duck, linen or cotton- 
mixed, up to 36 inches wide, 


wee ee cc wees yard .. 
Saddle covers, skin...... dozen.. 
Saddles— 
Ordinary, with or without ap- 
purtenances .......... each..| 4.338 
Same, medium.......... do....| 14.46 
Same, fine.............. do....| 21.69 
Saddles (English) — 
Ordinary, for men, without ap- 
purtenances .......... each..| 7.230 
Same, medium and fine..do....| 14.46 
Same, ordinary, with appur- 
tenances ............. each..| 10. 845 
Same, medium and fine..do....! 21.69 
Sidesaddles, ordinary, with- 
out appurtenances....each..| 5.784 
Same, medium and fine..do....! 11.568 | 
Same, ordinary, with appur- 
tenances ............. eac 14. 46 
Same, medium and fino..do.... 18. 075 
Saddletrees— | 
Wood ....-....--..--.-- do....| 1.446 | 
Iron -892 | 
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SECCIÓN V—Continúa. 


Parte 2.—Artículos que pagan el 70 
por ciento sobre sus aforos—Conts. 


| Anillos— 
| de metal, pasta 6 cualquier 
otra materia, con piedras 6 
sin ellas........... gruesa.. 
de doublé, plaqué ú otra clase 
entrefina uesa.. 


cce ooo. docena.. 

de madera ó frutilla, ordina- 

rios ............... grueza.. 

de cnentas de vidrio o porce- 

| lana gruesa.. 
otras clases superiores, 


wwe ee cee ene cee eee gTuesa.. 
Pez y resina fina, peso bruto, 
libra... 
Rusia de lino 6 mezclada de 


de ancho........... yarda.. 
ocena.. 


ordinarias, con avios 6 sin 


ordinarios,de hombre,con sus 
correspondientes avios, 


| ellos ................. una. 
las mismas entrefinas...una.. 
| las mismas, finas....... una.. 
| Galápagos— 
| ordinarios, de hombre, sin 
' avios................. uno.. 
|| Jos mismus entrefinos y finos 
Lennon uno 


jer 


los mismos, ordinarios, con 
avios................. uno.. 


Fustes— 
de madera para monturas, 
Lorna cone uno.. 





Aforo. 
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ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE. 


SECTION V—-Continued. 


Part 2.—Articles paying 70 per cent 
on appraised valuation—Cont'd. 


Saffron, dry or in oil, with weight 
of package.......... pound.. 
Sago and tapioca, gross weight, 
wee e ce cece cccces 100 pounds. . 


Common, rock or sea, gross 
weight......... 100 pounds.. 
Refined, ground, in pac ages or 
pots, gross weight, 
corner 00 pounds. . 
Sarapes or ponchos, wool. .each. . 
Sashes— 
Cotton or woven, with weight 


of packing.......... pound.. 
Wool, with weight of packing, 
Lennon ound.. 


Silk burate, pure or mixed, plain 
or damasked, with or without 
fringe............... dozen.. 

Ofsilk knit,twisted or net, plain, 
with or without tassels, 
ee eee eee ee > MOZO..: 

Same,double or superior.do.... 


Scales or balances— 
One plate, with spring, for 
counter, registering up to50 | 





pounds ........-...... each.. 
Same, to weigh over 50 pounds, 
canon each. . 


Platform scales to weigh up to 


500 pounds........... each.. 
Same, to weigh up to 1,000 
pounds ............... each.. 
Same, to weigh up to 2,000 
pounds............... each.. 
Same, to weigh np to 3,000 
pounds............... each... 
Same, to weigh up to 5,000 
pounds............... each.. 


Common balances, two plates, 
all sizes, gross weight, 
ecc cera cease une pound.. 

Steelyards ............. each.. 

Scissors, cast or wroughtiron and 
steel, gross weight..pound.. 


Sealing wax— 
Ali colors, with weight of wrap- 
pings ......--..---.. pound. 
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Valus- | ARTÍCULOS DE MERCANCÍA. | Aforo. 
SECCION V—Continúa. 
Parte 2.— Artículos que pagan el 70 
per ciento sobre sus aforos — Cont?. 
Dollars. Pesos. 
Azafran seco 6 en aceite, con 
3. 615 3 peso del emvase..... E libra... 5. 00 
a tapioca, peso bruto. 
8. 676 gá Y tapioca, peso imita. 12.00 
“or dra 6 gran 
omun,en piedra ó 0,peso 
1. 084 cer deco quintal..| 1.50 
refinada, molida, en paquetes 
> 169 6 tarros, peso bruto. quintal.. 3. 00 
3.615 || Sarapes 6 ponchos de lana.uno.. 5. 00 
Fajas 6 bandas— 
e algodón ó tejidas, con peso 
1. 084 del envase .......... libra. . 1.50 
las mismas de lana, con peso 
1. 446 del envase........... libra.. 2. 00 
de burato deseda, pura ó mez- 
clada, lisas ó adamascadas, 
4, 338 | con 6 sin flecos....docena.. 6. 00 
de punto de seda, torcida ó de 
redecilla, sencillas, con bor- 
13. 014 las ó sin ellas...... docena..| 18.00 
21.69 ¡| las mismasdobles ósuperiores, 
we cee cece ee noo... docena..| 30.00 
Balanzas— 
| de un plato, con resorte, de 
| mastrador, para pesar hasta 
2. 892 | 50libras.............. una. . 4.00 
las mismas, de uno plato, con 
4. 338 | resorte, de mostrador, para 
| pesar mas de 50 libras.una.. 6. 00 
6 romanas de plataforma, para 
5. 784 pesar hasta 500 libras.una.. 8. 00 
las mismas, para pesar hasta 
8. 676 | 1,000 libras........... una..| 12.00 
las mismas, para pesar hasta 
28.92 ' 2,000 libras........... una..| 40.00 
las mismas, para pesar hasta 
43. 38 3,000 libras........... una..| 60.00 
| las mismas, para pesar hasta 
57. 84 5,000 libras........... una..| 80.00 
balanzas comunes de dos pla- 
tos, todo tamaño, peso bru- 
. 289 || tO. ee eee ee eee eee libra.. 40 
3.615 |, romanas de pilon...... -UNA.. 5. 00 
| Tijeras de hierro fundido, forja- 
. 145 do 6 de acero, peso bruto, 
Lan libra.. 20 
Lacre— 
| de todas colores, con peso del 
. 578 envase ..........---- libra. . .80 
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SECTION V—Continued. SECCIÓN V—Continúa. 
| 
Part 2.—Articles paying 70 per cent Parte 2.— Artículos que pagan el 70 
on appraised valnation—Cont'd. Dolla per ciento sobre sus aforos—Cont*. 
7s. 
Sealing wax—Continued. Lacre—Continúa. 

Ordinary, for sealing bottles, | Ordinario para tapar botellas, 
with weight of wrappings, | con peso del envase..libra.. 
wee cece ee caca eee pound..| .145 | 

Serge— Sarga 6 sarguilla— 

Silk, light, up to 36 inches sencilla de seda, hasta 36 pul- 
Wide ................. yard..| .362 gadas de ancho..... yarda.. 

Same, heavy, up to 36 inches la misma,calidad, hasta 36 pul- 
wide ................. ard..| .723 adas de ancho.....yarda.. 

Wool, or cotton-mixed, lasting, | de lano ómezclada de algodón, 
chiné, and ‘‘zanela,” up to lastín, chiné y zanela, hasta 
inches wide, ordinary.yard..| .145 36 pulgadas de ancho, ordi- 

naria............... yarda.. 

Same stuffs, medium and fine, los mismos géneros. entrefinos 
Lora yard. .217 |! y finos............. yarda.. 

Sha w]ls— Pañolones— 

Cotton, plain or stamped, up de algodón, lisos ó estampa- 
to 54 inches square ..dozen..| 2.531 dos, hasta 6 cuartas en cua- 

dro coco docena.. 

Same, larger............ do....| 3.615 los mismos, mayores.docena.. 

Cotton, shaggy, up to 54 de algodón, afelpados, hasta 6 
inches .............. dozen..| 4.338 cuartas ........... docena.. 

Same, larger............ do....| 5.784 los mismos, mayores .docena.. 

Merino or bunting, common, de merino ó delanilla, calidad 
up to 54 inches square, corriente, hasta 6 cuartas 
Lorna. dozen..| 5.784 en cuadro .........docena.. 

Same, larger............ do....| 8.676 los mismos, mayores.docena.. 

W ool. or cotton-mixed, as- de lana, 6 mezclada de algo- 
sorted textures and superior dón, tejidos diversos y cali- 
quality to the foregoing, up dad superior á los denomi- 
to 54 inches square ..dozen..| 6.507 || nados, hasta 6 cuartas en 

cuadro ............ docena.. 

Same, larger ........... do....| 10.845 los mismos, mayores.docena.. 

Silk and hemp, or silk and cot- de seda y cáñamo 6 de seda y 
ton, 54 inches ....... dozen..| 13. 014 algodón, hasta 6 cuartas en 

cuadro ......-..... docena. . 

Same, larger............ do....| 21.69 los mismos, mayores.docena.. 

Silk burate, plain, damasked, de burato de seda, lisos, ada- 
or embroidered, with weight mascados ó bordados, con 
of packings......... ounce..| .325 peso del papel....... onza... 

Any other silk stuff, pure, not de cualquier otro género de 
specified, with weight of seda pura, no denominado, 
wrappings .......... ounce..| .362 con peso del papel ...onza.. 

Shawls (rebozos), cotton.dozen..| 10.845 | Rebozos de algodón ...docena. . 
Sheets, cotton, up to 3 varas Sábanas 6 Porrajes de algodón, 
long ........---.-.-- dozen..| 5.784 hasta 3 varas de largo, 
we cece cee eee cecene ocena. . 
Shirt bosoms— Pecheras— 

Cotton, gross weight .. pound..! . 289 de algodón, para camisas, | 

peso bruto .......... libra.. 

Linen, gross weight ....do....|  .362 de lino, para camisas, peso 

bruto ............... libra... 


Aforo. 
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Dollars. 
Shirts or chemises— 
Cotton, colored......... do....| 3.615 | 
Linen, colored.......... do.... 230 | 
Cotton, white, with or without 
linen bosom ......... dozen..| 4.338 





Linen, white, ordinary..do....| 8.676 
Same, superior quality ..do....| 18. 075 | 
Flannel, or other woolen stuff, 0 
ween cece eee cence dozen..| 7.230 | 
For youths, one-half prescribed 
duties, according to class. 


Shoehorns, horn, bone, or metal, 


ecc cena ciano dozen.. . 123 
Shoes— 
Low, calf or patent leather, 
men's................. air..| 1.085 
Same, or of any other material, 
women’s .......-...... pair..| .723 





Same, silk, for women ..do....| 1.446 | 
Or slippers of cotton or linen 
““pita,” without embroidery | 
or trimmings, all sizes.pair..| .145| 
Or slippers of woolen cloth, 
stamped or embroidered, all 
Bizes.................. pair..| .506 
Same, leather, plain, un- 
trimmed, for men and 


WOMen................ pair..| .289 
Same, fine, trimmed or silk- 
lined................. pair..| .728 | 


Rubber, with or without sole, 
for men and women (go- 
loshes)......... dozen pairs..| 5.784 
Same, up to 22 centimeters in- 
side length, for children, 


Lacan dozen pairs.. | 3.615 | 
Shotguns— 
Muzzle-loading, percussion, or- 
dinary and medium, single- 
barreled.............. each..| 1.807 
Same, double-barreled...do....| 3.615 | 
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Camisas 6 caniisones— 
hechas de género de algodón 
de color........... docena... 


5. 00 
las mismas de lino...docena..| 10.00 | 


id., id., hechas de género 
blanco de algodón, con 6 
sin pecheras de lino, 
wee ce eee ee cee docena.. 8. 00 

las mismas, de lino ordinario, 
wee eee ee eee cana docena..; 12.00 

las mismas, superiores, 
ween cence eee eee docena..| 25.00 
hechas de franela 5 de otro 
género de lana ....docena..| 10.00 
para jóvenes. Se cobrará la 
mitad de los derechos fija- 
dos, segun la clase. 
Calzadores de asta, hueso 6 


metal............. docena.. 1.00 
Zapatos— 
bajos, de becerro ó de charol, 
para hombres........ par.. 1.50 


los mismos, ó de cualquier 

otro género, para mujeres, 

Lan par.. 1. 00 
los mismos, de seda, para mu- 

jeres................. par.. 2.00 
ó pantuflas de pitá de algodón 

ó lino, sin bordados ni ador- 

nos, todo tamaño..... par.. . 20 
6 pantuflas de género de lana, 

estampado ó bordado, todo 

tamafio...............par.. . 70 
los mismos, de cuero, sencillas 

y sin ningun adorno, para 

hombres y mujeres ...par.. . 40 
los mismos, superiores, ador- 

nados ó con forros de seda, 

Lar par.. 1.00 
de hule 6 goma elástica, con 6 

sin suela, pare hombres y 

mujeres ..docena de pares.. 8. 00 
los mismos, hasta 22 centíme- 

tros de largo en el interior, 

para niños, 

cono... - docena de pares.. 5. 00 

Escopetas— 

de percusión, ordinarias y 


entrefinos, de un cañon, 

wee cece eee ee caca una.. 2.50 
las mismas, de dos cafiones, 

decoro cee ee cre. una.. 5. 00 
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Shotguns—Continued. 
Percussion, single - barreled, 


ne 
Same, double-barreled. .do.... 


" Single-barreled, breech-load- 
ing, with or without appur- 


tenances .............each.. 

Same, double-barreled.. do.... 
Silk — 

Floss, all colors, including 


paper wrappings....pound.. 
Twist, all colors, including 
paper wrappings....pound.. 
Gros grain, levantine, satin, 
watered, taffety, and other 
mixed silk goods not speci- 
inches wide, 


light..........-...... yard.. 
Same goods, heavy...... do.... 


Same goods, all silk, light, up 
to 30 inches...........yard. 


Skins or sheepskins, tanned, 
white or colored, gross weight, 
pound... 

Sirups or sherbets, all kinds 
we eee eee rr bottle. 

Skirts— 

Patterns of, in cotton stufts, em- 
broidered or worked, up to 
. 8 yards in length..pattern.. 


Same, plain or with tucks, 

pattern.. 

Patterns of, in linen ormixed 
goods, embroidered or work- 
ed,up to 8 yards....pattern.. 


Same, plain or with tucks, 
ecos rr ce eneee pattern.. 


Sleeves, with or without em- 
broidery, for women, 
ence cece nee cence dozen pairs. . 


Same goods, extra heavy .do.. . 
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| por ciento sobre sus aforoe—Cont*. 
Dollars. 
Escopetas—Continúa. 
de percusión, de un cafion, 
4.338 | nas................. una 
8.676 | las mismas, de dos cafiones, 
finas......... Veces una.. 
deun cañon de cargarse por la 
culata, con ó sin accesorios, 
14.46 | wee eee ee eee una.. 
21.69 | las mismas, de dos cañones, 
| wee canon ooo. una.. 
a—- 
| floja de todo color, incluso el 
2.169 | peso del papel....... libra.. 
torcida, de todo color, incluso 
3. 615 el peso del papel.... libra.. 
gró, levantina, raso, moiré, 
tafetan y demás géneros de 
seda mezcladas, no deno- 
minados, hasta 30 pulgadas 
. 289 | de ancho, clase sencilla, 
À PP varda.. 
.506 | los mismos géneros, clase 
| doble.............. yarda.. 
| los mismos de seda pura, clase 
.506 . sencilla, hasta 30 pulgadas, 
à ar yarda.. 
1. 012 los mismos, clase doble supe- 
| TIOr................ varda.. 
Cueros ó zaleas de carnero, cur- 
tidas, blancas ó de color, 
. 506 eso bruto........ .. libra.. 
| Jarabes 6 sorbetes de todas 
. 289 clases. ............ botella... 
¡ Fustanes— 
| en cortes de género de algo- 
| dón, bordados ó labrados, 
+.084 | hasta 8 yardas de largo, 
we eee cece rro cono corte. . 
los mismos, lisos 6 sin alforci- 
- 723 | Hlas...............-- corte. . 
| en cortes de género de lino 6 
| mezclados, bordados 6 la- 
1.446 | brados, hasta 8 yardas de 
largo............... corte.. 
| los mismos, lisos 6 con alforci- 
1. 084 lMas................. corte.. 
2.169 | hechos de género de lana, 
LD mn e ene ... UNO.. 
| Mangas 6 manguillas, con bor- 
| dadoras ó sin ellas, para mu- 
2.169 . jeres ..... docena de pares. . 


Aforo. 
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SECTION V—Continned. | SECCIÓN V—Continúa. 
Part 2.—Artieles paying 70 per cent Parte 2. — Artículos que pagan el 70 
on appraised valuation—Cont’d. por ciento sobre sus aforos—Cont”. 
Dollars. Pesos. 
1 pound. | 5.061 | Rapé..............--... libra 
Snuffers— | Deshabiladeras— 
Iron or brass, with or without de hierro ó de latón,con ó sin 
spring............... gross..| 6.507 resorte............ grucsa.. 9. 00 
Same, with stands...... do.... 13.014 las mismas, con platillo, 
Do awe eee eee cee eee gruesa. 18. 00 
Steel or white metal, with or de acero ó metal blanco,con ó 
without spring...... dozen.. 2.169 sin resorte........ docena.. 3. 00 
Same, with stands...... do.... 4.338; las mismas, con platillo, 
Lon docena.. 6. 00 
Metal, gold or silver plated, or de metal dorado ó plateado, 6 
plaqué, with or without | de plaqué, con ó sin resorte, 
Lana dozen..! 4.338 | ..........-........- docena.. 6.00 
Same, with stands...... do....: 8.676 | las mismas, con platillos, 
O UR docena..| 12.00 
Soap, ordinary, in balls or bars, ' ' Jabon, ordinario, en bolas 6 en 
gross weight.......... pound.. .289 | barras, peso bruto..... libra. . .40 
cks— | ' Calcetines— 
Cotton, ordinary, for men, ' 6 escarpines de algodón, ordi- 
Lorna dozen..|  .723 | narios, para hombre, 
eee reese docena.. 1.00 
Same, medium and fine..do.... 1.084 los mismos, entrefinos y finos, 
Lorna docena. - 1.50 





id. Ó escarpines de algodón, 
| para niños, hasta 5 pul- 
| gadas el pié....... docena. . . 30 
Same, youths’, up to 8 inches | id.id.de algodón para jóvenes, 
length of foot........ dozen.. .362 | hasta 8 pulgadas el pié, 
| 
| 


Same, for children,up to5 inch- 
es length of foot ....dozen... .217 | 


O | docena. . .50 


Woolen,for boys, up to 5 inches | los mismos, de lana, para ni- 





length of foot.......dozen... .289 | fios, hasta 5 pulgadas el pié, 
eco... é dOCEDA.. 40 
Woolen, for boys, up to 8inches | los mismos, de lana, para mu- 
length of foot....... dozen.. .578 chachos, hasta 8 pulgadas 
| el pié............. docena.. . 80 
Woolen or linen, pure or mixed, | | | id. 6 escarpines de lana 6 de 
ordinary, for men...dozen..: .868 | lino puro ó mezclado, ordi- 
: narios, para hombre, 
Lennon docena... 1. 20 
Same, medium and fine..do... 1. 807 | los mismos, entrefinos y finos, 
ecran docena.. 2.50 
-Silk, pure or mixed, for men, | id. ó escarpines de seda pura 
Lana dozen..| 4.338 | 6 mezclada, para hombres, 
Lo cn docena.. 6. 00 
‘Same, for children, up to 5 inch- | id. 6 escarpines para 1 niñas, 
es length of foot..... dozen..| 2.169 | hasta 5 pulga 2 pié, 
Same, for youths,upto8inches| = # £j<| | .-..-.--.-...--.--- docena.. 3. 00 
length of foot....... dozen..| 3.615 | losmismos,para jóvenes, hasta 
8 pulgadas el pié..docena.. 5. 00 
Socks, knit, wool or cotton- escarpines de punto de lana ó 


mixed, with or without soles, con mezcla de algodón, con 
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Socks—Continued. | Calcetines—Continúa. | 
for infants...... -...(dozen..' .578 plantillas 6 sin ellas, para 
niños de pecho....docena..! 
Solder, copper or bronze, gross | Soldadura de cobre 6 bronce, 
weight ............... pound..| .145 | peso bruto............ libra. . 
Spectacles— Anteojos— | 
Without bows or springs, the sin gafas ni resortes, la clase | 
most ordinary....... ozen..| .289 , mas ordinaria..... docena.. 
Without bows, with or without | sin gafas, con resortes y sin 
springs, deer-horn or buffa- ellos, con mangos de asta ó 
lo handles........... dozen..| 1.446 | búfalo............ docena. .| 
Same, with tortoise-shell, moth- | los mismos,con mangos de ca- 
er-of-pearl, or metal handles, rey, nácar ó metal,dorados ó 
gilt or plated........ dozen..| 3.615, plateados ......... docena.. 
Spectacles or lenses with bows | 6 espejuelos con gafas ó pati- 
of iron, white or yellow met- llas de hierro,metal blanco 6 
al, deer-horn, steel, buffalo, amarillo, asta, acero, búfalo 
or composition, two glasses, 6 pasta, de dos vidrios, or- 
Ordinary ...........- dozen..| .723 | dinarios.......... docena. . 
Same, fine..........- :..do....| 3.615 los mismos, finos....docena. . 
Same, four glasses, ordinary, | id. id. de cuatro vidrios, ordi- 
ween eee cece eee eens dozen..! 1.446 | nario .........--..docena.. 
Same, fine.............. do....| 3.615 | id. id. finos ......... docena. . 
Goggles, with wire gauze, de alambrillo, para camino, 
Lan dozen..| 2.169 cce coco. docena. . 
Monocles, with buffalo-horn 6 lentes monóculos, con 
handle.............. dozen..| 1.446 | mangos de asta de búfalo, 
Donnie «e docena.. 
Same, ivory, mother-of-pearl, los mismos, con mangos de 
tortoise shell, or gilded or marfil, nácar, carey 6 metal 
plated handle .......dozen..| 3.615 dorado 6 plateado.docena.. 
Spermaceti, in cake, gross Esperma de ballena, en pasta, 
weight ............. pound..| .145 | peso bruto .......... ibra.. 
Same, manufactured into can- id., elaborada en velas 6 bu- 
dles or tapers, gross weight, jias, peso bruto...... libra.. 
Lorna pound..| .217 
Sponges, all kinds ........ do....| 2.892 || Esponjas de todas clases .libra..' 
Spoons— i Cucharas— | 
Iron, tin, or pewter, ordinary "de hierro, estaño 6 peltre, 
Bize.................. gross..| 2.169 | tamaño común.....gruesa.. 
Iron, small, for tea .....do....| 1.446 | de hierro, pequeños, para té, 
we cee cece cece eens gruesa.. 
Wooden, small, for sauces, || de madera, pequeños, para 
Dr gross..| 2.892 salsas .............gruesa.. 
Same, ivory ............ do....| 8.676 ¡ las mismas de marfil. gruesa.. 
Springs, iron, for seats of furni- | Resortes de hierro, para asien- 
ture, gross weight ..pound..| .108 tos de muebles, peso brato, 
Lar ibra.. 
Spurs, brass, steel, or iron, with Espuelas de latón, acero 6 hi- 
or without straps, by pairs, erro, con ó sin correas, por 


Laneros dozen..| 2.892 pares .............docena.. 


5. 00 


o Pan an 


9 


ot 


ss 8 8 88 ss 


3 


. 15 


4. 00 
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Stearin— 
In cakes, gross weight. pound. . 


In candles, with weight of 


OX AA pound... 
Stills, of all kinds, net weight, 
wee cee o pound.. 
Stirrup leathers. .......... pair 
Stirrups— 
Iron ....-... ..--.-dozen pairs.. 


White or yellow metal..do.... 


Strings— 
For guitar or violin, np to 1 
yard long, bundles of 30 


strings...-......--. bundle.. 
Bass, for guitar or violin, 
ecc cee ee cece eens gross.. 
Same, for piano......... O.. 
Stockings— 
Cotton, ordinary and medium, 
ween en cee on... dozen pairs. . 
Same, fine.............. do... 
Linen .................. do... 


Wool, ordinary and fine.do.... 
Silk, pure or mixed.....do.... 


"Refined ight 
ne ss weight, 
E coo... 100 ponnds.. 
Other kinds, lower grade, gross 
weight......... 100 pounds .. 
Crude sugar (“panela”), gross 
weight......... 100 pounds.. 
Suspenders— 
Cotton or thread, by pairs, 


Loro dozen.. 
Of any woolen fabric, by pairs, 

ecra --+----- dozen.. 
Silk, by pairs .......... do.... 


Swords or sabers— 

Ordinary, with leather or metal 
scabbards, without belts, 
corno each.. 

Same, with leather or German 
silverscabbards, with guards 
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Estearina— 
. 108 | en marqueta, peso bruto, 
eco racao coco libra... 
elaborada en velas, con peso 
. 145 de la cajilla ......... libra... 
|| Alambiques de todas clases, 
. 362 | peso neto ........... libra.. 
.217 | Arciones ó aciones de cuero, 
Lorna par 
Estribos— 
2.892 || de hierro ...docena de pares... 
| 4. 338 de metal blanco ó amarillo, 
eco. docena de pares.. 
Cuerdas— 
para guitarra ó violin, basta 
| 1 yarda de largo, por mazos 
.181 ' de 30 cuerdas ....... mazo.. 
entorchados ó bordones, para 
1. 446 guitarra 6 violin.. .gruesa.. 
2. 892 los mismos, para piano, 
Do rr gruesa.. 
- Medias— 
de algodón, ordinarias y en- 
1. 034 trefinas ..docena de pares.. 
1. 807 las mismas, finas, 
Lona oo docena de pares.. 
2. 892 las mismas de lino, 
wee e ee cece docena de pares.. 
2. 169 de lana, ordinarias y finas, 
Lana. docena de pares.. 
6. 507 de seda, pura 6 mezclada, 
Laommom oo. docena de pares. . 
Azúcar— | 
| refinada, peso bruto.quintal..| 
8. 676 ' 
de otras clases inferiores, peso 
5. 784 bruto ............ quintal.. 
panela, peso bruto..quintal..: 
2. 892 | 
Tirantes— 
de algodón 6 hilo, por pares, 
DUB cnn docena.. 
de cualquier tejido de lana, 
. 123 por pares ......... docena. . 
.338 | de seda, por pares...docena.. 
Espadas ó sables— 
ordinarios, con vaina de cuero 
6 metal, sin biricúes..uno.. 
1. 446 


los mismos,con vaina de plata 
alemana ó de cuero, con 
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Dollars. | ' Pesos. 
Swords or sabers—Continued. Espadas ó sables—Continúa. 
or mountings of metal, with- | conteras ó adornos de metal, 
out belts ............. each..' 2.892 | sin biricúes .......... uno 4.00 
Swords or small swords, fine |  6espadines,hoja fina, sin biri- | 
blade, withont belts..each.. 7.230 COS ccoo uno 10. 00 
Syringes— Jeringas— 
Glass, any form, large..dozen.. 5.784 | — devidrio,decnalquiera forma, 
| grandes........... docena.. 8.00 
Same, small ............ do.... 2.892: — las mismas, pequeñas.docena.. 4. 00 
Metal, any form large... .do... | 10.845 : de metal, cualquiera forma, | 
| | grandes........... docena.. 15.00 
Same, small ............ do.... 5.061 | las mismas,pequeñas.docena.. 7. 00 
Rubber, any shape and size, de goma, cualquiera forma y . 
with tube...........dozen..| 6.507 | tamaño, con tubo..docena.. 9. 00 
Same, without tube..... do....| 2.169 | las mismas, sin tubo..docena... 3.00 
Tablecloths— Carpetas de sobre-mesa— 
Damask or other silk stuff, | de damasco ti otro género de 
Danna square yard..| .723 , seda......yarda cuadrada.. 1. 00 
Woolen stuff, shag or felt, | de género de lana, de tripe 6 | 
Loro square yard..| .362 | afelpado..yarda cuadrada.. 50 
Cotton, any kind.......do....| .145 | de cualquier género de algo- . 
| dón...... yarda cuadrada.. . 20 
Table service, white metal, gilded | Vajilla de metal blanco, plate- 
or silver plated, excepting | ado ó dorado, con excepción 
that of finesilver of . 835 fine, de la plata fina de. 835 milé- | 
with weight of wrappings. -. ! simos de fino, con peso del 
enn pound.., 3.615 | envase..............libra.. 5. 00 
Tallow— Sebo— 
In cakes or molds, unrefined, | en rama 6 fundido, sin purifi- 
gross weight...100 pounds..| 5.061 car,peso bruto....quintal.. 7. 00 
Refined, gross weight...do...., 7.23 purificado, peso bruto, 
RR, uintal.. 10.00 
Tapers (floating) for night lamps, | Mariposas para candiles, en , 
in boxes ...... dozen boxes..|  .289 cajitas....docena de cajitas.. . 40 
Tassels, fringe, cords and braids, | Borlas, flecos, cordones y trensi- 
silk, pure or mixed, with | llas deseda pura 6 mezclada, 
weight of package..pound..| 4.338 | con peso del envase..libra. 6. 00 
Same, wool pure or mixed, with | las mismas de lana pura ó mez- 
weight of package... .pound..| 1.446 | clada, con peso del envase, 
| Lan ibra. 2.00 
Tea, gross weight...... .pound.., .217 | Té, peso bruto.......... libra. . 30 
Thimbles— | Dedales— 
Brass, tin, bone, or iron, for ! de laton, estaño, hueso ó hie- 
women ............. “O88 . - . 289 | rro para mujeres .. gruesa.. . 40 
Steel, ivory, gilded or silver- | de acero, marfil, dorados 6 
plated, for women .... gross. . 578 || plateados, para mujeres, 
ween cece ce neees gruesa.. .80 
Iron, steel, or other metal, for | de hierro, acero ú otro metal, 
tailors............... gross . 362 para sastres ...... -£Tuesa.. -50 
Thread— 


Cotton, in balls or skeins for 
sewing, embroidery, and | 


|  hilera de algodón en ovillos, 
| bolitas ó madejas para 
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Thread—Continued. 
crocheting, including weight 
of boxes and wrappings, 
wn ce ee ene cora wees pound. . 
Same, spools up to 100 yards, 
Hemp for shoes and sacks, gross 
weight ............. pound.. 


Same, fine, in balis or wound on 
cardboard reels, for tailors, 
including weight of wrap- 
pings ..............- pound.. 


Linen spool, for sewing or em- 
broidering, up to 100 yards, 
eveccc ancas wees cece = YrOSS .. 

Same, in skeins or balls, fur em- 
broidery, including weight 
of wrappings ....... pound.. 


spools, up to 100 yards, 
gross of spools.. 
Tiles, clay or porcelain, glazed or 
unglazed, gross welght, 
100 pounds. . 
Tin manufactured into utensils 
for domestic use, gross 
weight ............. pound.. 
Tinder— 
For smokers............ 
Boxes, of white or yellow met- 
al...... 222-22 eee. dozen.. 
Tin plate, mannfactured into 
utensils for domestic orother 
uses, gross weight... pound.. 


Silk for sewing or embroidery, 
| 


Tips, leather, for billiard cues, 


Tobacco, chewing, and cut for 


ipes............... pound.. 
Too 
Iron, common,such as hoes, ma- 
chetes, crowbars, sickles, 


spades, picks,anvils,pruning 
knives, large screwsand oth- 
er tools for laborers and farm- 
ers, not specified, gross 
weight......... 100 pounds.. 


Bull. 32——-10 
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SECCIÓN V—Continia. 


Parte 2.—Artículos que pagan el 70 
| por ciento sobre sus aforos—Cont!. 


| Hilo—Continúa. 
| coser, bordar y hacer crochet, 
incluso el peso de los car- 
tones y papeles...... libra.. 
| hilera de algodón en carretes 





Dollars Pesos. 


hasta, 100 yardas.. gruesa.. 1. 00 
hilo de cáñamo, para zapatos 
para coser sacos, peso 
ruto i 

el mismo, fino, en bolitas 6 
en desvanadores de carton, 
para sastres, incluso el peso 

e los cartones y papeles, 
ibra.. 
| de lino para coser 6 bordar 
| en carretes, hasta 100 
yardas uesa.. 

el mismo, de lino cn madejas 

ó bolitas, para bordar, in- 
cluso el peso del envase, 
cocos racao libra... 

de seda para coser ó bordar 
en carretes hasta 100 
yardas.. za decarretes.. 
Ladrillos de barro ó deloza, vi- 
| driados 6 sin vidriar, peso 
r quintal. . 
Estaño labrado en piezas de ser- 
vicio, peso bruto....libra.. 





libra.. 


1.00 


3. 615 5. 00 


- 362 


Yesca— 
. 578 para fumadores ra.. 
| yesqueros de metal blanco ó 
1,446 | amarillo .......... docena.. 
| Hoja de lata manufacturada en 
| piezas del servicio doméstico 
ú otros usos, peso bruto, 
Lorna libra.. 
, Puntas de cuero para tacos de 
.289 | billar..............ciento.. 
1.446 | Oropel y platapel...... .libra.. 
' Tabaco para mascar ó picado 
. 145 parapipas........... libra. . 
| 


. 145 


Herramientas— 
ordinarias, como azadones, 
machetes, barretas, hoces, 
| palas, piochas, picas, yun- 
ques, podaderas, tornillos 
grandes y demas instrumen- 
tos para labradores y agri- 
cultores, no denominados, 
peso bruto........ quintal.. 


5. 061 
7.00 
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Part 2.—Articles paying 70 per cent Parte 2.—Articulos que pagan el 70 | 
on appraised valuation—Cont'd. por ciento sobre sus aforos—Cont*. | 
Dollars. : 
Toole—Continued. Herramientas—Continúa. 

Fine, auch as grooving planes, finas como acanaladoras, afi- 
steel sharpeners, plyers, bits, «lores, alicates, barrenos, | 
gouges, carpenters’ tool- buriles,cajas con instrumen- | 
chests, planes, chisels, com- tos para carpinteros, cepi- | 

asses, coopers’ drawing llos, cinceles, compases, cu- | 
nives, screwdrivers, gouge- chillos para toneleros, des- 
chisels, squares, rasp file, atornilladores, escoplos, 
hand chisele, pozos, axes, | Poppins escofinas, formo- 
plane irons ndsaw an nes, azuelas, ha- 
Saws, hammers, files, drills, | chas, hojas "para cepillos, 
taps, nippers, trowels, and serruchos y sierras, marti- 
other tools for artisans, not llos, limas, taladros, tarra- 
mentioned, in this section, 145 jos, cucharas de albañil y 
gross weight........ pound..| . emas instrumentos para 
| artesanos, no denominados 
en esta sección, peso bruto, 

| cree ee cono libra.. 

Toothpicks— | Limpiadientes— 

Ivory, pearl, or tortoise-shell, 4.388 de marfil, nácar 6 carey, 
we nee eee erra gross . | we ec ec cee ene coco. - TUOSA.. 

Bone ................-.- O.. 2.169 ' dehneso............. gruesa. 

Quill................... do....| .217 de pluma............ uesa.. 

Tortoise shell, in the rough or in | Carey en concha 6 en aja, | 
sheets.....-.....--. pound..| .868 sw... eee eee eee Ibra.. 
Towels— | Paños de mano ó tohallas— | 

All linen or cotton-mixed, np . de lino puro 6 mezclado de | 
to 45 inches long ....dozen..| 2. 169 | algodón, hasta 45 Pulgadas 

elargo........... ocena.. 

Same, up to 54 inches, long, 2. 892 | hasta pulgadas de largo, 
Lan dozen..| 2. coro. + Gocena... 

Same, figured in relief ..do....| 3.615 | los mismos de lino, granado 6! 

realzado .......... ocena.. 

Cotton, up to 45 inches long, o los mismos de algodón, hasta | 
ÓN A e e cena. 

Same, up to 54 inches long, los mismos, hasta 54 pulgadas 

, dozen 2. 892 de largo Pa a | 
Larra € . con... ee. docena... 

Same, larger, will be appraised | los mismos, mayores, se afora- | 
in proportion. rán en proporción. 

Toys, all kinds, for children, | Juguetes de todas clases, para ' 
gross weight........ pound..| .289 | A niños, peso bruto...... libra.. 
Trimmings— dornos— 

Cotton, for wearing apparel, | de algodón, para trajes, con 
with weight of wrappings, 798 peso del envase...... libra... 
wee ee en cece eee nee ound..| . 

Pure or mixed wool, for wear- de lana ó con mezcla de algo- | 
ing apparel, with weight of dón, para trajes, con peso . 
package (pasteboard), | del envase (cartones), 
wenn ne cecces coco oo. pound..| 1.446 | cccccccorc coco coco.» libra... 





Aforo. 





Pesos. 


2. 00 
4. 00 


2.00 


For youths one-half prescribed 
duties, according to class. 


para jóvenes, se cobrará la 
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Part 2. — Articles paying 70 per cent Parte 2.—Artículos que pagan el 70 
on appraised valnation—Cont'd. por ciento sobre sus aforos—Cont*. 
Dolars. | Pesos. 
Trimmings—Continued. Adornos—Continúa. | 
Same, pure or mixed silk, with los mismos de seda, pura 6 
weight of package. .pound.. 4. 338 mezclada, con peso del en- | 
VASO ................ libra..| 6.00 
Tronsers— Pantalones— 
Broadcloth or cassimere.pair..| 2.892 año 6 casimir ......uno.. 4. 00 
Linen or cotton......... o....| 1.446 ino ó de algodón ....uno.. 2. 00 
Trunks— Baulon 
Wood, not covered with leather de madera sin forro de cuero 
or tin, all sizes ....... each..| 1.446 6 lata, todo tamaño. ..uno.. 2.00 
Same, covered with leather or los mismos, con forros de cu- 
tin................... each..| 3.615 ero 6 lata ............ uno. 5. 00 
Trunks or valises, leather, up 6 balijas de cuero, hasta 24 
to 24 inches inlength..each..| 1.446 pulgadas de largo ....uno.. 2. 00 
Same, larger............ do....| 5.784 las mismas, mayores ....uno. 8. 00 
Trunks or valises of other ma- 6 balijas de otras materias, 
terials, up to 24 inches in haste 24 pulgadas de largo, 
length ..............- each.., .728 |] ee eee ee ee eee eee uno.. 1.00 
Same, larger...........- do....| 1.446 las mismas, mayores ....una. 2. 00 
Tulle— Punto de tul— 
Cotton, plain, up to 36 inches de algodón, liso, hasta 36 pul- 
wide ................. ard..| .108 gadas de ancho..... yarda.. 15 
Same, loom-figured, up to 36 el mismo labrado al telar, 
inches wide ...... ....yard..| .145 hasta 36 pulgadas de ancho, 
ween eee eee eee yarda.. . 20 
Same, embroidered, up to 36 el mismo, bordado, hasta 36 
inches wide .......... yard..| .217 pulgadas de ancho.. yarda.. .30 
Umbrellas— Paraguas— 
Cotton ..........-..-..- dozen..| 2.892 de algodón .......... docena 4.00 
Or parasols, cotton...... do....| 1.807 6 sombrillas de algodón, 
Lan docena.. 2. 50 
Silk taffety, pure or mixed, de tafetan de seda, pura 6 
ligbt................ dozen..| 10. 845 mezclada, sencillos.docena..| 15.00 
Same heavy ............ do....| 18.075 los mismos, calidad doble, 
wee ee cece e corona docena..| 25.00 
Or parasols of any silk stuff, 6 sombrillas de cualquier gé- 
light, plain, and unorna- nero de seda, sencillas, li- 
mented ............. dozen..| 10. 122 sas y sin ningun adorno, 
Leonera docena..| 14.00 
Same, ornamented ...... do....| 17.352 las mismas, adornadas, 
cano ence we cece o. os docena..| 24.00 
Undershirte— Camisetas— 
Cotton, knit............ do....| 2.169 de punto de algodón.docena.. 3. 00 
Wool, knit, pure or mixed with unto de lana, pura ó mez- 
cotton wee ee a dozen..| 3.254 de Tada de algodón ..docena.. 4.50 
Flannel ................ do....| 5.061 de franela..........- docena.. 7.00 
Silk, pure or mixed.... do....| 14.46 de seda, pura 6 mezclada, 
canon oo docena..| 20.00 


mitad de los derechos fija- 
dos, segun la clase. 
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Parte 2. — Artículos que pagan el 70 
| porciento sobre sus aforos—Conts. 


Dollars. | 
Varnishes, all kinds, gross weight, | | Barníces de toda clase, peso bru- 


eee eee ee reco pound.. 

Velvet— | 
Orshag of wool, or cottun-mix- 

ed, up to 30 yards wide, | 

wc ee rr yard. .| 

All silk or mixed, plain or fig- | 
ured, up to 30 inches wide, 


we eee nano yard.. 
cotton, ordinary,up to 26 inch- 
es wide.............- yard. . 
Same, fine.............. do.... 
Veneeriny, all kinds of wood,per 
superficial foot.......... foot... 
Vests— é 
Cotton .............-... each. . 
Linen or wool........... do.... 


Vest patterns, (the appraise- 
ment on the material used). 
Vinegar, gross weight. ..pound. . 
Violinettes or harmonicas, flat 
or in clarinet form, ross 


weight............... pound.. 
Visiting cards ............. 100.. 
Visors, leather, for military and 
other caps, etc ........ dozen.. 
Wafers, for letters, with weight 
ofpackage............ pound.. 


Waiters or trays, papier máché 
or wood, or other materials, 
except metals or porcelain, 
gross weight..........pound.. 

Watch crystals.......... dozen.. 


Waterproof cloth, for cloaks, 
Lara square yard.. 
Wax— 
White, pure or mixed, unman- 
ufactured, gross weight, 


Larra pound.. 
Manufactured into candles, 
gross weight........ pound.. 


Manufactured into flowers and 
figures, gross weight. pound. . 


| 
. 723 | 


1.085 | 
.217 | 26 pulgados de ancho, 
| 


2. 169 | 


aut | 
289 | | Vidrios para relojes de bolsillo, 


1. 084 | 


072 |  to.................... libra.. 


| Terciopelo— 
|  Otripe de Jana ó con mezcla de 
algodón, hasta 30 pulgadas 
de ancho........... yarda.. 
|| de seda pura ó mezclada, liso 
| ó labrado, hasta 30 pulgadas 
de ancho........... yarda.. 
de algodón, ordinario, hasta 


wee ee ences ceeaee . yarda.. 


434 || el mismo, fino........ yarda.. 


| Chapas ú hojas de toda madera, 


por pié superficial ...... pié.. 
Chalecos— 
de algodón............- uno.. 
| Jos mismos, de lino ó de lana, 
Do awww cece enews aan uno.. 


los mismos,de cualquier géne- 

| ro de seda, pnra ó mezclada, 

wee eee eee raro uno.. 

| en cortes (el aforo del género 
respectivo). 


. 036 | Vinagre, peso bruto ..... libra.. 


Violinetas 6 armónicas planas 6 


| en forma de clarinete, peso |' 





bruto................. libra... 
Papeletas 6 cartas de visita, 
cce recon cece eens ciento.. 
Viseras de cuero para kepés, go- 
rros, etc............ ocena.. 
Obleas para cartas,con peso del 
envase ...........-.-.-libra.. 


| Azafates de pasta 6 madera ti 
otra materia que no sea me- 
tal 6 porcelana, peso bruto, 
we eee cee eee cocos libra... 


Lon docena. . 
| Tela impermeable, para capas, 
| Lona... yarda cuadrada... 
| Cera— 
| blanca, pura 6 mezclada, sin 
| elaborar, peso bruto.libra.. 


| 
| 





labrada en velas, peso bruto, 


cocos ono cone libra.. 
 tabrada en flores, figuras, pe- 
so bruto ............ libra... 


A foro. 
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Whalebone, or imitation..do..... .362 | Barbas de ballena ósu imita- 
| IT o. libra.. 
Whips— Chilillos 6 látigos— 
Ordinary ............-- dozen..| 3.615 clase ordinaria......docena.., 
E PR do...., 7.230 :| clase fina...........- docena.. 
Coachmen's............ do....| 8.676 | para cocheros....... docena.. 
Wicks— as— 
Paper or cotton for smokers, | de papelillo ó de algodón, pa- 
gross weight........ pound.. 578 umadores, peso brute 
Larra ra.. 
For lamps, gross weight, | para lámparas, peso bruto, 
ween oros pound..| .147 | vecececesececces cess libra... 
Wine— Vino— 
Red, in any vessel.... bottle..| .217 tinto, en cualquier envase, 
ne botella.. 
Generous or white, in any generoso 6 blanco, en cual- 
vessel...............bottle..| .289 quier envasé...... botella.. 
Sparkling and Vermonth.do...| .362 ¡| espumoso y vermouth, 
| cacon co botella. - 
Wire— | Alambre— 
Bronze or copper wire, all sizes, de bronce ó de cobre, de todo 
gross weight...100 pounds..| 14. 460 | grueso, peso bruto, tal. | 
wee cee anna. quinta 
Ordinary iron wire for lattices, de hierro ordinario, para enre- 
gross weight...100 ponnds..| 4.338 ' jados, peso bruto.quintal.. 
Iron wire, finer, for sieves, wool- de hierro mas fino, para cerni- 
combing cards,and other uses, dores, cardas y otros usos, | 
gross weight - --100 pounds..| 7.230 peso bruto........ quintal.. 
Iron wire for flowers, gross de hierro, para flores, peso 
weight......... 100 pounds..| 10. 845 bruto.. . quintal.. 
Steel wire, all sizes, gross de acero, de todo | grueso, peso 
weight........ 100 pounds..| 28. 920 | bruto............ quintal.. 
Gilded or silver-plated wire, in dorado ó plateado en cajitas | 
boxes or reels, for strings, | 6 carretes para cuerdas, en- 
links, or other uses, with garces ú otros nsos, con pe- 
weight of package. .pound..| . 433 | so del envase....... libra.. 
Wire, cotton covered, for forrado en algodón, para mo- 
dressmakers or flower- distas 6 floristas, con peso 
makers, with weight of pack- del envase.......... libra. 
7 pound..; .216 
Same, silk covered, with el mismo forrado en seda, con 
weight of package.. pound..| .362 peso del envase..... libra. . 
Wire tacks, with weight of wrap- Alfileres de clavar, con peso del 
ween ron pounds..| .289 envase................libra 


pings 
Wraps, knit, wool, pureormixed, 
with or without orname nts, 


for women and children, | 
with -veight of package 
(pasteboard)......... pounc 


Zine, in sheets, gross weight, 
cece ccc ence cweneee 100 ponnds..| 2.892 


| Abrigos de punto de lana pura 


ó mezclada, con adornos 6 sin 
ellos, para mujeres y niños, 
con peso del envase (cartones), 
libra. . 


446! Zinc, en láminas, peso bruto, 


wee cee cece ret coo oo. quintal.. 
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SECTION V—Continued. 
Part 3.—Drugs and medicines. 
The following drugs and medi- 


cines pay 70 per cent on appraised 
valuation. 








| Dollars. 
Acetates of— 
mmonia............. pound . 289 
Copper................. do....| .217 | 
Morphia .............. ounce 3. 615 
Potash............... pound . 723 
Lead or sugar of lead...do.... 181 | 
Sodium............-.... do....| .728 | 
Zine cooooomocomomooo-.- do... . 723 | 
Acids— | 
Acetic.................. do.... pe 145 
Benzoic ................ do.... 4.049 
Boric .................. do...., 506 | 
Citric, crystallized or in pow- 
der................. pound..| .289 
Phosphoric.......... ...do....| .506 
Pyrogallic or gallic..... do....| 8.676 
Prussic, pure, or hydrocyanic, 
Larnaca pound..| 2.892 : 
Tartaric................ do.. . 289 
Aconitine..............- ounce.. 18.075 
Agua celesta de Rousseau in spe- | 

cial bottles .......... dozen..' 1.446 
Aloes, socotrine or hepatic, 

Lar ound..| .362 
Alum or sulphate of alumina, 

Lona eee wees 100 pounds..| 2.892 
Amber, common, yeliow, white, 

lemon colored ...... pound. . 506 
Ambergris .............. ounce..| 8.676 
Ammonia— 

Hypophosphites of....pound..| 4.338 
Hydrochlorate, or muriate of, 

wee ee wee cena wane poun 108 
Angelica root............. do....| .362 
Aniseed ...-.-...--...---. enn.  .072 
Annotto, coloringextract..do.... . 181 
Antimony— 

Crude, or sulphide ofantimony, 
conca pound..| .181 | 
Metallic, or regulus of antimo- 

DY .----.----------- pound..| .217 
Armenian bole for gilders..do....| .145 
Arsenic, white,or arsenious acid, | 

we ccc ces cocos ween wees pound..| .145 
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Las drogas y medicinas que si- 
men pagan el 70 por ciento so- 





Sal deacónito ó aconitina.onza.. 
Agua celeste de Rousseau, en | 


| bre sus aforos. 
Pesos. 
Acetato— 
de amoniaco........... libra.. . 40 
de cobre_.__.......... libra.. . 30 
de morfina ...........- ONZA.. 5. 00 
| de potasa 6 tierra foliada de 
u tártaro ............. libra. . 1.00 
de plomo 6 sal de saturno, 
ween cece nro. libra... .25 
| desoda............... libra. . 1. 00 
| dezinc................ libra.. 1. 00 
Acido— 
| acético, 6 vinagre radical, 
o earn libra.. . 20 
| benzdico..............libra 5. 60 
po bDórico ................ libra. . 70 
| cítrico cristalizado óen polvo, 
ereta eee ibra.. . Y 
fosfórico .............- libra. «TO 
pirogálico ó gálico....libra..| 12.00 
| prúsico medicinal ó hidrociá- 
nico ................ libra... 4.00 
tartáricO.............. libra.. .40 
25. 00 
2.00 


| frascos peculiares .docena..: 
| Aloes sucotrino 6 hepático, | 





do cce ua. libra. . .50 
|| Alumbre 6 sulfato de alumina, 
Ln uintal. . 4.00 
Ambar comun, amsrillo, blanco, 
citrino.............. libra. . “O 
| Ambar gris.............. onza..| 12.00 
Amoniaco— 
|| hipofdésfito ............ libra. . .15 
hidroclórato .......... libra.. 6.00 
Angélica ................ libra... .50 
LÁADÍS...oooooooooonon o... libra.. .10 
| Orellano, extracto, para teñir, 
wee cece ee eee ee coco libra... . 25 
Antimonio— 
crudo 6 sulfuro de antimonio, 
nano libra.. .25 
metálico ó régulo de antimo- 
| NiO .......----.--..- libra.. .30 
Bol de armenia, para dorar, 
| nee e eee ee eee .--- libra.. .20 
Arsénico blanco ó ácido arse- 
| Dioso ............... libra. .20 
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Continued. 
Atropine ................ ounce.. 
Balsam— 
Copaiba.............. pound.. 
Mecca ........ perco. do.... 
Peruvian, dark......... do.... 
Tolu, white ............ do.... 
Pelletier's.............. do.... 
Pelquiers.............. do... 


Bandages, metallic or morocco 
leather, for issues...dozen.. 
Bark— 
Peruvian or calisaya..pound.. 
Other kinds, ordinary...do.... 


Baryta— 
Muriate or nitrate ...... do.... 
Carbonate or chlorate ..do.... 
Bdellium................. do.... 
Beans, St. Ignatius....... do.... 


Benzine, or refined spirits of 


naphtha ............ gallon.. 
Same, in bottles up to six oun- 
IA dozen.. 
Benzoin, common, in cake or 
grain ............... pound.. 
Berries, juniper or laurel..do.... 
Bicarbonate— 
Of soda.......... 100 pounds 
Of potash............ pound. 
Bind weed (michoacan)...do.... 
Bismuth— 
Metallic................ do.... 
Subnitrate of...........do... 
Valerianate of. ........ ounce. 


Bitters, Hostetter's Stomach, in 
common bottles or flasks, 


Loro dozen.. 
Bluemass............... pound.. 
Borax, refined or borate of sodi- 

um............con.. pound. - 
Boxes, paper or wood, for pills, 

A - gross... 
Brimstone, roll..... 100 pounds... 
Bromide of potassium...pound.. 
Bromine ................ ounce.. 
Brucine .................. do.... 
Buchu.................. pound.. 
Bnchu leaves............. do... 
Buck horn— 

Raspings.......-....... do.... 
Calcined ............... do.... 
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Continúa. 
Atropina ................ UNZA.. 
Bálsamo— 
de copaiba............ libra.. 
de la Meca............ libra.. 
negro de Perú......... libra.. 
de TolG 6 blanco...... libra... 
de Pelletier...........libra.. 
de Pelquier........... libra.. 


Bandas metélicas 6 de tafilete, 
para fuentes...... docena.. 
Cascarilla— 


ó quina calisaya ...... libra.. 
de otras clases, ordinaria, 
ecoa cer 2. libra... 
Barita— 
muriato 6 nitrato ..... libra. . 


carbonato 6 clorato....libra.. 
Bedelio, goma resina....libra.. 
Cabalongas 6 habas de an 


Acio............. libra... 
Benzina ó espíritu de or 
purificado.......... alon.. 


id. en frascos hasta do 6 on- 
ZOB....---.-.-.... docena.. 
Benjuí comun en pasta 6 almen- 
drado............... libra. . 
Bayas de enebro 6 laurel.libra.. 
Bicarbonato— 


de soda............. quintal.. 

de potasa ............. libra... 
Mechoacan.............. libra.. 
Bismuto— 

metálico .............. libra.. 

subnitrato............ libra.. 

valerianato............ ONZa.. 


| Amargo de Hostetter líquido es- 
tomacalen botellas ó frascos 
comunes .......... docena.. 
Masa mercurial y azul.. .libra.. 
Borax refinado ó borato de soda, 


we ee ne rr libra... 
| Cajas de carton ó de madera, 
pa ra pildoras .....gruesa.. 
| Azuíre en canutillo....quintal.. 
Bromuro de potasio ..... libra.. 
Bromo .................. onza.. 
Brucina ................. onza.. 
Diosma crenata 6 buchit.libra.. 
Buchá en hojas ......... libra... 
Cuerno de ciervo— 
raspado............... libra... 
calcinado ............. libra. 
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SECTION V—Continued. 
Part 3.—Drugs and medicines— 


Continued. 
Butter— 
Antimony ............. pound. . 
Cocoa .......----------- do.... 
Nutmeg................ do.... 


Cadmium, metallic, and ita com- 
pounds ............. pound .. 


wee cee ee cece ne wees pound... 
Calamus, aromatic...... pound.. 
Calomel, sublimated...... do.... 
Campeachy or logwood, 
wee cece ee wees 100 pounds.. 
Camphor— 
Murray’s fluid, in bottles, up 
to 8 ounces net...... dozen .. 
Refined............... pound 
Cantharides— 
Whole ................. do.... 
Powdered .............. do... 
Capsules— 


opaiba, Mothe's, 16 in a box, 


Copaiba, 40 in a box....do.... 


Same, 72 in a box....... do.... 


Castor oil and turpentine, 40 


in a box...... dozen boxes... 


Matico, 72 in a bottle....do.... 


Raquin's, in 4-ounce bottles, 


gross weight..dozen boxes. . 


Or pearls, Clertan's, 30 cap- 
s in a bottle, 


wees we ww ence dozen boxes... 


Others, not specified, in bot- 


tles or boxes .......- pound.. 
Caraway seed ............ do... 
Carbonate of— 
Iron.................. pound.. 
Potash, impure, or pearlash, 
for washing ........ pound.. 
Soda, crystallized...... do.... 


dozen boxes. . 
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SECCIÓN V—Continúa. 


Parte 3.— Drogas medicinas— 
Continúa. 

Manteca de— 
antimonio............. libra.. 
CACBO ................. libra... 
mantequilla denuez moscada, 

AS libra. 

Cadmio metálico y sus prepara- 

ciones .............. bra.. 

Calamina, óxido impuro do: zinc, 

ween ee cece crono. libra. . 
Cálamo aromático....... libra.. 
Calomelano preparado al vapor 

6 sublimado......... libra.. 
Palo de Campeche ....quintal.. 
Alcanfor— 


fluido de Murray, en frascos, 
hasta de 8 onzas neto, 
Lennanancoananoooo docena.. 
purificado 6 sublimado .libra.. 
a8— 
enteras 
en polvo .............. libra.. 
Cépsulas— 
e copaiba, de Mothe en cajas 
de 16 cápsulas, 
nano ona. docena de cajas.. 
de copaiba en cajas de 40 cáp- 
sulas..... docena de cajas.. 
las mismas, en cajas de 72 
cúpsulas..docena de cajas.. 
de castor y las de trementina, 
por cajas de 40 cápsulas, 
RR docena de cajas.. 
de mático en frascos, hasta 72 
cápsulas. . docena de cajas.. 
de Raquin en frasquitos de 4 
onzas, peso bruto, 
Lana ca docena de cajas. 
6 perlas de Clertan, en ras. 
quitos de 30 cápsulas, 
de clases no denominadas, en 
frasquitos 6 cajas....libra.. 


Caroí 6 alcaravea ....... libra.. 
Carbonato de— 
hierro ................- libra.. 
potasa impuro ó perlasa para 
lavar ...............libra.. 
soda cristalizado ó cristal de 
soda................ libra. . 


docena de cajas.. 
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ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE. | V#™* | ARTÍCULOS DE MERCANCÍA. | Aforo 
° tion. . : 
SECTION V-—Continued. SECCIÓN V—Continúa. 
Part 3.— Drugs and medicines— Parte 3.—Drogas y medicinas — 
Continued. Continúa. 
Dollars Pesos. 
Carbonate of—Continued. Carbonato de—Continúa. 
Soda, calcined, or soda ash, soda calcinada ó ceniza de 
oon ecw w een ono pound..| .072 soda................ libra.. . 10 
Zine ................... do....| .145 ZINC... .. 000. eee eee libra. . . 20 
Cardamom, large and small, Cardamomo mayor y menor, 
ecc cece sewnes pound..| .578 coco coco. libra.. .80 
Carmine— Carmin— 
In small cops.........pound..| 1.446 | en tazuela ............ libra 2. 00 
Florentine, superfine..ounce..|  .868 de Florencia superfino.onza.. 1. 20 
Cassia fistula (purging cassia), Cafiafistula ............. libra.. . 15 
cece cee eee cece wees pound..|: .108 
Castoreum .............. ounce..| .434 || Castoreos............... onza.. . 60 
Catechu ................ pound..| .217 ' Cato catecú 6 tierra japónica, 
Do encencanccno mena aeee libra. . . 30 
Catheters or bougies— Algalias 6 sondas— 
Rubber ............... dozen..| 2.169 | e goma elástica ....docena.. 3. 00 
White metal............ do....| 6.507 de metal blanco.....docena.. 9.00 
Chablés preparation, in special Agua virginal de Chablé, en 
bottles.............. dozen..| 2.169 frascos peculiares.docena.. 3. 00 
Chalk, prepared........ pound..| .072 |! Creta preparada ........ libra. . .10 
Chickpeas, for issnes ........ ..| 2.169 | Garbanzos para fuentes.millar. . 3. 00 
Chlorate of potash...... pound..| .289 | Clorato de potasa ...... -libra.. . 40 
Chloride of— Cloruro de— 
Sodium, in bottles, 2.892 || óxido de sodio, en botellas, 

Loro mo dozen bottles. . | .--.-. docena de botellas. . 4.00 
Zinc..-----.se.2 esses ponnd..| .723 | zine -........eee nen libra..| 1.00 
Tim -.ooooooommooooo o... do....| .506!  estañO ...ooomooooo.... libra . 70 
Gold.................. ounce..| 10.845 | oro ................... onza..| 15.00 
Labarraque’s, in ordinary bot- |  Labarraque en botellas co- 

tles.......... dozen bottles..| 2.892 | munes.docena de botellas.. 4.00 

Chloride of lime, dry, in barrels 1 Cal, cloruro seco, en barriles ú 
or other vessels. .100pounds..| 7.23 otros envases.....quintal..| 10.00 
Chloroform ............. pouud..| .723 || Cloroformo........... uintal.. 1.00 
Chrysanthemum powder .do....| .578 || Crisantemnm polvo..... libra... . 80 
Cientine ...............- ounce..| 7.23 | Conicina 6 Cicutina..... onza..| 10.00 
Cigarettes, Chamico’s, pulmo- | Cigarros de Chamico, pulmona- 
nary, boxes of 25 each, Tios,en cajitas de 25 cigarros, 
wee eee cece oo dozen..| 1.446 cce eee . -COcena.. 2.00 
Cinchonine ............. ounce..| .723 || Cinconina............... onza.. 1.00 
Citrate of— | Citrato de— 
Magnesia, lime and magnesia, | moagnesia,de cal y de magnesia 

Roger’s, in common bottles, de Roger, en frasquitos co- 

eee eee ronco dozen bottles..| 3.615 | rrientes..docena de frascos... 5. 00 
Maguesia, soluble..... pound..| 1.446! magnesia, soluble......libra.. 2.00 
Iron, ammonium or potash, | hierro, de amoniaco 6 potasa, 

cren pound..| 4.338, O libra. 6. 00 
Quinine and of iron and qui- | quinina y de hierro y quinina, 

nine................ ounce...) .7203 eae eee e ee eee ewes onze... 1.00 
Morphia........... .... do....| 2.892 morfina ............... onza.. 4.00 

Civet or mallow seeds, musk- | Algalia 6 semillas de malva al- 
treated. ............ pound..| .289 | mizclada............ libra... 40 
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SECTION V—Continued. | SECCION V—Continúa. | 
Part 3.—Drugs and medicines— | Parte 3.—Drogas y medicinas— 
Continued. | Continúa. 

. Dollars. | | Pesos. 
Civet or mallow seeds, musk- Algalia 6 semillas de malva | 

treated —Continued. almizclada—Continúa. 

Powder. .......-..---- pound. .289 || enpolvo............... libra... | . 40 
Codeine................. ounce..| 8.676 | Codeina................. ONZA. 12. 00 
Colchicum bulbs........ pound .181 ¡ Bulbo de colchico....... libra. | .25 
Collodion................. do....| 1.157 | Colodion................ libra... 1.60 
Copper— Cobre— | 

Ammoniate of........ pound 1. 446 amoniacal............. libra... | 2.00 

Arseniate of............do.... 578 arseniato .............. libra. . - 80 
Copperas or sulphate of iron, | Alcaparrosa 6 sulfato de hierro 

impure......... 100 pounds..| 2.892 impuro ............. quintal.. 4.00 
Cork-compressers........ dozen. | 4.338 | Prensitas para corchos.docena.. 6.00 
Corrosive sublimate, bichloride | Soliman ó sublimado corrosivo, 

ofmercury.......... pound 723 | bicloruro demercurio ódeu- 
tro-cloruro de mercurio, | 
Lana libra. .! 1. 00 
Corsica moss or coraline.pound..| .217 | Muzgo de Córcega ó coralina, | 
Lan co libra.. . 30 
Cream of tartar— Cremor tártaro— | 

Lumps............... pound . 108 entero................. libra. . 15 

Powder..............-. do.. .181 || en polvo............... libra.. .25 

Soluble................. do... .362 || soluble................ libra. . .50 
Creosote, in any vessel....do....| 1.084 | Creosota en cualquier envase, 

rr libra. - 1.50 
Cubebine................ ounce 2.892 | Cubebina..............- onza.. 4.00 
Cubebs................. ound..| .362 | Cubebas ................ libra... -50 
Culen flowers and leaves .pound.. 181 || Culen en flor y en hojas.. libra.. . 25 
Cupping glasses......... dozen.. 723 | Vidrios para ventosas.docena.. 1.00 
Cuttlefish bone.......... und.. 217 | Huesosdejibia..........libra.. «JO 
Cyanide of zinc, potassium, and Cianuro de zinc, potasio y mer- 

mercury............ pound.. 578 curio................ bra .. . 80 
Datura stramonium, leaves, | Datura stramonium en hojas, 

Lar ound |. | 217 wee eee eee eee 11) . 30 
Davis's Pain-killer, in 2-ounce Matadolores de Davis, en frascos 

bottles.............. dozen..| 1.735 de2 onzas......... docena.. 2. 40 
Delphine................ ounce 8.676 | Delfina.................. onza 12.00 
Deutoxide of mercury, red pre- | Deutóxido de mereurio. .libra 1. 00 

cipitate............. pound..| .723, 

Dextrine................. do....| .362 | Dextrina................ libra. 50 
Digitaline .............. ounce..| 10.845 | Sal dedigital ódigitalina.onza..| 15.00 
Digitalis, leaves ........ pound .217 | Digital en hojas......... libra.. . 30 
Dittany, cretan........... do. - 145 | Díctamo de creta........ libra... . 20 
Dragon's blood ........... do.. - 181 | Sangre de drago.. libra. . .25 
Dulcamara, raw and prepared, Dulcamara en rama 6 recortada, 

Lorna ound..| .108 coco eens eee libra . 15 
Dyers’ bugloss or Anchusa tinc- | Orcaneta 6 ancusa......libra . 25 

toria................ pound..: .181 
Ear trumpets: Trompas—- | 

Rubber................ dozen 4.338 de goma elástica, para sordos, | 

Lan docena. . 6. 00 

Tin..................... do... | 2. 892 de hoja de lata, para id., 

À cnn docena.. | 4.00 

Metal, fine.............. do....' 14.46 | demetal, finas, id. id.docena..' 20.00 








ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE. 


SECTION V—Continued. 


Part 3.—Drugs and medicines— 
Continued. 
Elixi 
Dr. Guillés 
ounce bottles. dozen bottles . . 


Same in 16-ounce bottles, 


torant, in 8- 


Paul Gage’s expectorant, in 8- | antiflemático de Paul Gage, 

ounce bottles.dozen bottles. .| 7.23 en botellas de 8 onzas, 
ee docena de botellas. . 

Dentrifice, in common bottles, | dentrítico, en frasquitos co- 
Lan dozen bottles..| 2.169 1 rrientes.docena de botellas. . 

Pepsin, in common bottles de pepsina, en frasquitos co- 
A dozen bottles..| 8.676 | rrientes.docena de botellas. . 

Emetine................ pound..! 14.46 | Emetina ................ libra... 
Ergot -..oooooooomoooonoo. do.... . 362 | Centeno cornezuelo 6 cereal, 
corno libra... 
Ergotine................ ounce.. 1. 446 | Ergotina ................ onza.. 
Essence, ‘‘Marvellous,” in 1- | Esencia maravillosa coronada, 
ounce vials.....dozen vials..  .578 en frascos de 1 onza, 

| we eee eee docena de frascos. . 
Essence of— Espíritu de— 

Nutmeg .............. pound..| .362 nuez moscada......... libra.. 

Rosemary .............. do....) .217 romero ................ libra... 

Jasmine ................ do....| 1.807 jazmin................ libra... 

Cochlearia officinalis (scurvy | coclearia.............. libra.. 

)------ --------pound..; .434 
others not specified ....do....| .723 | no denominados ....... libra.. 
Ether— Eter— 

Acetic... ..-.-.-.-.---- pound..| .506 || acetico................ libra... 

Nitric.................-do....|  .217 ¡y nitrico................ libra. . 

Hydrochloric, concentrated, | hidroclérico concentrado, 
coco 22. pound..| .723 ween cee eee coco eee libre. . 

Sulphuric .............-do....| .289 | sulfúrico.............. libra... 

Extract of— Extracto de— 

Wormwood, henbane, bella- | ajenjos, beleño, belladona, 
donna, hemlock, colocynth, | cicuta ,coloquintida, digital, 
foxglove, bitter- sweet, and dulcamara y guayaco.libra.. 
guaiacum .......... pound.. 1. 446 | 

Logwood............... do....| .217 campeche......... .... libra.. 

Jalap .................. do....| 2.169 jalapa, 6 recina de jalapa, 

A ibra.. 

Lettuce ortridacium....do....| 2,169 | lechuga 6 tridacio..... libra.. 

UM ...ooooooocoooo- ounce.. 723 opio................... onza.. 

Licorice or glycyrrhiza, | orozus 6 regaliza ...... libra.. 
ecc ooo ecos caca ound . 289 

Licorice, refined, in lozenges, | orozus refinado, en pastillas, 
conose pound. . | cce cc libra... 

Nux vomica ............ do....| 2.892 nuez vomica........... libra... 

Ratany or valerian ..... do....| 1.446 | ratania 6 valeriana....libra.. 

Quina.................. do. 2. 169 quina................. ibra.. 

Bhabarb conan do....| 4.338 ruibarbo.............. libra.. 

Quassia and sarsaparilla.do....| 2.169 | simaruba y zarza...... libra... 

Others not specified ....do....| 1.446 . no denominados ...... libra. 
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dozen bottles. -| 14.46 





SECCIÓN V—Continúa. 


8.—Drogas y medicinas— 
Continúa. 


Parte 


Elixir— 
antiflemático del Doctor 
Guillé, en botellas de 8 
onzas. ..docena de botellas. . 

el mismo en botellas de 16 
onzas..docena de botellas. . 
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ARTICLE Y—Continued. 


Part 3.—Drugs and medicines— 
Continued. 


Clyster pipes, bone or rubber, for 


B..oooomooso dozen.. 
Cobalt— 8 





Crystallized........... pound.. 
Farina ..............----- do.... 
Fish glue ................ do.... 
Flowers— 

Mullein and zinc...... pound 

Mallow................. do.. 

Chamomile............- do... 

Elder .................. do.... 

Linden. ................ do.... 

Violet............ooooo. do.... 


Others, medicinal, not speci- 
ound... 
..do.... 


fie 
Galls, oriental or black.. 
Gelatin, in sheets or fibers..do.... 
Gelatin, Laine's and other brands, 


eco cce cercar pound.. 
Glycerin ................. do.... 
Grains of paradise (amomum), 
cecccccorere coroa pound.. 
Gum— 
Mastic ................. do.... 
Aunime.................. do.... 
Tragacanth and elemi or lemon, 
conan pound.. 
Ammoniac.............. do.... 


Same, assorted 
Same, powdered........ 








Asafetida and shellac....do....; 


Juniper and guaiacum..do.... 
Scammony do.... 
Euphorbia, incense or oliba- 


E pound 
Galbanum.............. do.... 
Gamboge, in grain...... do... 
Same, in powder........ do.... 
Labdanum and sagapenum, 

we cece cece cc pound.. 
Myrrh, in grain. ........ do.... 
Same, in powder........ do.... 


Medicinal, not specified .do.... 


Hair dye, Christadoro's or Bach- 
elors.. .......doz. bottles.. 
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SECCIÓN V-—Continúa. 
Parte 3.—Drogas y medicinas— 
Continúa. 
Dollars. | 
Bitoques de hueso ó hule, para 
.434 jeringas..... cc... docena.. 
Cobalto— 
.217 | cristalizado ........... libra.. 
. 108 | Farina 6 flor de harina . .libra.. 
2.892 Cola de pescado......... libra.. 
| Flor de— 
.723 | gordolobo y de zinc....libra.. 
.215 | malva................. libra.. 
.108 . manzanilla...........- libra.. 
072 | satico................- libra... 
.217 | tilo europeo........... libra.. 
.289 |, violeta............-..- libra.. 
| flores medicinales no denomi- 
181, nadas............... libra.. 
. 180 | Agallas “do Levante ó Alepo, 
Do ramon cone ro libra.. 
578 || Gelatina en hojas 6 en hebras, 
| kw ewww cen noo cr non. libra... 
Gelatina de Laine ú otros.libra. . 
1.157 
.362 | Glicerina ............... libra... 
Granos del paraíso ...... libra.. 
217 
Goma— 
2.169 | almáciga ó mastic .... .libra.. 
.362 | ánime................. Jibra.. 
| alquitira ótragacanto y élemi 
. 289 | 6 de limon .........- libra.. 
.362 || «amoniaco ............. libra.. 
.362 '| arábiga, blanca, esco i, ida, 
| we eww c ew wwe eee wee ibra.. 
. 181 | arábiga, en suerte. .... libra.. 
. 362 arábiga, en polvo...... libra.. 
.217 azafétida y laca....... libra.. 
. 362 enebro y guayaco ..... libra... 
8. 676 escamonea ............ libra.. 
euforbio y de incienso ú olí- 
. 181 vaDo................ libra... 
.123 | galvano............... libra.. 
.134 | gutagamba, en grano ..libra.. 
.506 | gutagamba, en polvo. ..libra.. 
| abdano y sagapeno ...libra.. 
1.157 ' 
.434 | mirra, engrano........ libra... 
578 mirra, en polvo ........ libra. - 
. 289 gomas medicinales no deno- 
| minadas............. libra.. 
| Tinta para tefir el pelo, de 
4. 338 Cristadoro 6 Bachel lor, 
| ooooooo docena de botellas... 
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SECTION V—Continued. 


Part 3.—Drugs and medicines— 
Continued. 


Hartshorn, spirits of....pound.. 
Herbs, medicinal, not specified, 


Hypericum (Johnswort), pow- 
er...................pound.. 
Hypophosphiteofsoda, lime, am- 
monia, iron, potash, and any 


otherexcept quinine. ..pound.. 
Iceland moss............ pound.. 
Nlicin, in ordinary bottles, 


nN OZONO... 
Injection, Brou’s, Chable’s, and 
“matico,” in bottles, 


conan. dozen bottles.. 
Iodine and its preparations not 
ecifiod.............. pound.. 
Iodide of— 
Sulphur, iron, and potassium, 
wenn cece coco pound... 
And biniodide of mercury, 
ween cece cocos -... ounce.. 
Lead. ...............-- pound.. 
Platinum and gold.... ounce.. 
Zinc.................. pound.. 
Silver........---..--... ounce 


Ipecacuanha, powder... pound.. 
Iron— 
Rednced by hydrogen (Que- 


venne's)............ pound.. 
In powder or porphyrized, 
A pound.. 
Arseniate............. ounce.. 
Lactate...... ........ pound. 
Black oxide"............ do.... 
Tartrate ...... ween mm... do.... 
Valerianate ............ do.... 
Sulpháteof.............do.... 
Jalap— 
Root................. ..do.... 
Powder................ do.... 
Jalapin ................. ounce.. 
Jalap resin ........... ----d0.... 
Kalidor water, in special bottles, 
cence e conoce ozen.. 
Kermes, mineral ........ pound.. 
Koosso— 
Flowers ...oooooooo..o.. do.... 


Powdered, in bottles....do.... 
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SECCION V—Continúa. 
Parte 3.—Drogas y medicinas— 
Continúa. 
Alcalí volátil líquido....libra.. . 20 
| Yerbas medicinales no denomi- 
nadas...............libra.. . 30 
Hidrargirio 6 mercúrio concreto, 
wee nce cone ronca. libra.. 1.00 
Hypericon en polvo...... libra .. 25 
Hipofóstito de soda, cal, amo- 
niaco, hierro, potasio y cual- 
quiera otro que no seá de 
quinina ............. libra.. 6.00 
Liquen islándico ........ libra.. . 25 
Elisina, en frasquitos corrientes, 
decorre cena oe .. docena.. 2.09 
Inyección de Brou, Chablé y de 
matico, en frascos, 
ace eee docena de frascos. . 8. 00 
lodo y sus preparaciones no de- 
nominadas............ libra.. 4.80 
Ioduro de— 
azufre, hierro y potasio, 
Lorna cece cw eee cone libra. 5. 00 
mercurio, proto y deuto, 
encon cece cece ences ONZA. .50 
plomo................. libra. . 4.00 
platina y oro.......... ONZA... 6. 00 
ZINC .......--...-----.- libra... 5. 00 
plata.............-.... onza.. 2. 00 
Ipecacuana en polvo..... libra. . 2. 00 
ierro— 
reducido por el hidrójeno, 
Danna e cone wees libra. . 2. 00 
en polvo 6 portirizado. .libra . 50 
arseniato.............. onza . 60 
lactato..............-- libra 4.00 
óxido negro........... libra... . 10 
tartrato............... libra. . . 80 
valerianato........... libra 5. 00 
Sal de marte............ libra.. .10 
Jalapa— 
en Taiz................ libra . 70 
en polvo.............. libra. . 1.00 
Jalapida ................ onza. 1. 60 
Resina de jalapa........ onza.. . 20 
Agua Kalidor, en frascos peculi- 
ares................ docena..| 10.00 
Kermes mineral ......... libra.. 2.00 
Kousso— 
flores ................. libra... 2. 00 
polvo, en frasquitos....libra. . 3.00 
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SECTION V—Continued. SECCION V—Continúa. 
Part 2.—Drugs and medicines— Parte 3.—Drogas y medicinas— 
Continued. Continúa. 

, Dollars. | Pesos. 
Lactucarium ........... pound..| 1.446 | Lactucario.............. libra..! 2.00 
Lavender flowers. ........ do....| .072 | Alhucema 6 flores de laván- 

ula ..........--....-. libra. . 10 
Leaves— Hojas de— 
Borage, belladonna, Spanish | borraje, belladona, salvia de 
sage, and cicuta (hemlock), España y cicuta....libra.. .10 
Lan pound..| .072 | 
Stramonium and purple fox estramonio y dedalera encar- | 
glove (digitalis)....pound..| .108 nada............--.. ibra.. 15 
Hyoscyamus niger or hen- | hiosciamo 6 beleño... libra... . 30 
bane ............... pound..| .217 | 
Savin and senna........ do....| .145 ¡| sabina y sen.......... libra... .20 
Medicinal, not specified.do....| .181 | medicinales, no denominadas, 95 
canon ra. . 
Leeches, officinal ........... M..| 18.075 | Sanguijuelas .......... millar..| 25.00 
Licorice powder........ pound..| .217 | Orozuz en polvo......... libra.. .30 
Lily bulbs for issues ........ M..| 2.169 | Cuentas de lirio, para fuentes, 
cr millar.. 3. 00 
Linseed...........- 100 pounds..| 4.338 || Linaza ...........----quintal.. 6. 00 
Lint— | Hilas— 
Surgeons’ (linen) ..... pound..| .723 | delino,paracirujanos..libra.. 1.00 

decresce ceu do....| .072 de algodón............libra.. .10 

Liquidamibe (storax) ....do.. .362 | Liquidambar ........... libra.. . 50 
Litharge ................. do....| 108" Almártaga 6 litargirio...libra.. 15 
Litmus paper ............ do....| .217 :| Tornasol................ libra. - - 30 
Liver of— | Higado de— 

Sulphur (sulphuret of po- | Azufre................ libra... . 25 

tassa) .............. pound..; .181 
Antimony (crocusof antimony Antimonio ............ libra... . 40 
fused).............. pound..| .289. 
Lobelia leaves............do....| .723 |, Lobelia en hojas, sifilítica, 
O A libra.. 1. 00 
Lupulin.................. do... | 2.169 | Lupulina ............... libra.. 3. 00 
Lycopodium ............- do....; .434 | Licopodio .............. libra... . 60 
Mace.........-.----.-.-.. do...., 1.085 || Macias ................. libra... 1. 50 
Magnesia— Magnesia— 
Carbonate or subcarbonate, Carbonato 6 subcarbonato, 
eee rn pound.. . 145 cc coco.» libra. .20 
Calcined ............... do....! .434 calcinada ............ libra.. . 60 
Henry’s, or its imitation, in de Henry, 6 su imitacién, en 
4-ounce bottles...... dozen... 3.615 frasquitos de 4 onzas, 
(o eee eee eee eee docena.. 5. 00 
Liquid, in bottles up to 10 | 2.169 | líquida, en frascos hasta de 
OUNCES .............. dozen... 10 onzas .......... docena.. 3. 00 
Liquid, in bottles up to 24 | 5.061 lquida, en frascos hasta de 
ounces.............. ozen 24 onzas ............ libra.. 7.00 
Manganese— | Manganeso— | 

Carbonate of......... pound..| 4.338 | carbonato............. libra... 6. 00 

Sulphateof............. do....| 4.338 sulfato................libra..i 6,00 

Black oxide in powder..do....|  .072 óxido negro en polvo.. libra..: . 10 
Manna— | Maná— 

Assorted aora dono . 217 en suerte ............. libra..: «30 

Choice, or white........ do....| .723 |! escojido 6 blanco...... libra..! 1.00 
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Mannit................. pound.. 
Medicinal barks, not specified 
cce ca casa cce pound.. 
Medicine chests, homeopathic, 
containing up to 60 vials, 
ecc cerco cane each.. 
Same, containing up to 120 
vials................. each.. 


Same, containing up to240 vials, 


Mercurial preparations, not 
specified ............. pound.. 
Mercury, protoiodide of and bin- 
iodide of.............. ounce.. 
Mezercon bark.......... pound. . 
Milan flies............... gross 
Milk, Candes's antibilious, in 
bottles................ dozen.. 
Mineral waters, in bottles.do.... 
Minium, or red lead..... pound.. 
Morphine— 
And its preparations, notspeci- 
fied .......-......... ounce.. 
Valerianate of.......... do ... 
Muriate of ammonia ....pound.. 
Muriate of quinine ...... ounce.. 
usk— 
Tonquin .............. ounce 
Canton................. O...- 
Narcotin................ ounce 
Nipples— 
For nursing-bottles ...dozen. 
Rubber ................ do.... 
Nitrate of— 
Silver, crystallized ....pound.. 
Copper AA do... 
opper................. 0O.... 
Soda (i (impure).......... do.... 
Niter, sweet spirits of, or nitric 
ether................. pound.. 
Nursing bottles — 


Glass, comm doze 
Glass, with rabber tube. do. .. 


secas snes aunvas e o 


Nutmegs ............... pound.. 
Nux vomica ......---.... pound.. 


Valua- 
tion. 


Dollars. 
1. 446 


. 145 
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Continúa. 
Manita .........o.ooooo=. libra.. 
Cortezas de árboles medicinales, 
no denominadas....... libra... 


Botiniques homeopáticos, hasta 
con sesenta frascos. ..uno.. 


los mismos, hasta con 120 fras- 


COB ........--2- ee eee uno.. 
los mismos, hasta con 240 fras- 
COB .... 2.222222 eee uno.. 
Preparaciones de mercurio no 
denominadas.........- libra. . 
Mercurio, proto-yoduro y deuto- 
yoduro ............... onza.. 
Mesercon, corteza...... -libra.. 
Moscas de Milan ...... gruesa.. 
Leche antefélica de Candes, en 
frasquitos .......... docena.. 
Agua mineral en botellas, 
eee ce eee ene cone docena.. 
Minio 6 azarcon......... libra 
Morfina— 
y sus preparaciones no deno- 
minadas ............ onza.. 
valorianato ..........- onza.. 
Hidroclorato de amoniaco, 
wee eee eee cece ee cone libra. . 
Muriato de quinina...... onza.. 
Almizcle— 
de Tonqnin ........... onza.. 
de Canton ............ onza.. 
Narcotina............... onza.. 
Pezones— 
de teta de vaca, para mama- 
deras............. docena.. 


de goma elástica ....docena.. 
Nitrato de— 


plata cristalizado .....libra.. 

estronciana ........... libra.. 

cobre ................. libra... 
Salatron ................ libra... 


Nitro dulce 6 éter nítrico. libra.. 


Mamaderas— 
comunes de vidrio ..docena.. 
de vidrio y goma elástica, 


ese. o docena.. 
mecanicas 6 con resorte 
Lan ocena 
Nuez moscada. .......... libra.. 
Nuez vómica............libra.. 
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. Odontoide (bone filling), for 
teeth, in 5-ounce bottles, 
Larnaca per dozen.. 


Sweet almond ....per pound.. 
Beneseed (Sesamum orientale), 


poun 
Cod-liver, white or black 


wee ees rr ceee gallon. 
Same, in bottles up to 16 ounces, 

we ene cece ee eee cee dozen .. 
Same, in bottles up to 9 ounces, 

coco cee rc dozen.. 
White, orpoppy-seed --gallon.. 
Vanilla ................ do.... 


Castor oil, in bottles ..dozen.. 


Same, in cans or other vessels, 


aroma gallon.. 
Croton ...........-.-. pound.. 
Nut, or filbert .......... do.... 
Empyreumatic ......... do.... 
Oils, essential — 
Wormwood ............ do.... 
Bitter almonds ......... do.... 
Lavender .............. do.... 
Aniseed ................ do.... 
Bergamot .............. do..,. 
Cinnamon, ordinary ....do.... 
Same, Ceylon .......... do.... 
Caraway-seed (Carum carvi), 
ecra pound.. 
Chamomile, matricaria.ounce. . | 
Citron................ pound... 
Cloves ................. do.... 
Neroli, or orange flowers, 
Lorena ounce.. 
Juniper .............. pound.. 
Fennel................. do.... 
Jasmine................ do.... 
Lemon ................. do.... 
Rose geranium ........ ounce..| 
Mustard seed. .......... do.... 
Rosemary ............ pound.. 
OBO. - 2 oe eee en roo ounce. 
Rhodium ............... do.... 
Sage ......-...-....-. pound. 
Rue.................... do... 
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Continúa. 
od toid 1 Pesos. 
on oide a e omar mu- 
elas, en frascos d e 5 ¿onzas, 
wee ewww rece cece docena.. 6. 00 
Aceite— 
de almendras dulces ..libra ..' . 30 
de ajonjolí ........... libra 2.) .20 
de bacalao, blanco 6 negro, 
ween eee noc galon..: 2. 00 
el mismo en frascos hasta de | 
16 onzas .......... docena.. 6. 00 
el mismo en frascos hasta de 
9 onzas ........... docena. .! 3. 00 
blanco 6 de semillas de ador- 
midera ............. on.. 1. 60 
de vainilla........... galon . 1. 60 
de castor, en botellas, 
cesso. docena.. 6. 00 
el mismo, en latas ú otros en- 
vases...............galon.. 1.20 
de croton tiglio....... ibra.. 4.00 
de nuez 6 avellana....libra .. 1.50 
de cada 6 empireumatico 
cece een cece ew cnes libra... . 30 
; Aceite, esencial— 
| de ajenjos weeeccceeees libra .. 6. 00 
de almendras amargas.libra ..| 12.00 
de alhucema.......... libra .. 2. 50 
de anís............... libra .. 8. 00 
de bergamota......... libra .. 5. 00 
de canela ordinaria ...libra .. 2.00 
de canela de Ceylon...libra ..| 30.00 
de carvi .............. libra .. 2. 00 
de camomila matricaria, 
we cece een nor. onza.. 2.00 
de cidra .............. onza .. 2.00 
de clavos ............. Onza .. 2.00 
de nerolí ó azahar.....onza.. 2.00 
de enebro............. onza 2.00 
de hinojo ............. ONZA . 2.00 
de jazmin ............ onza .. 3. 00 
de limon.............. onza .. 2. 00 
de geranio-rosa........ ONZA .. 1.60 
de mostaza ........... ONZA .. 2.00 
de romero ............ libra .. 2.00 
de TOBA ............... ONZA .. 5. 00 
de rodio .............. onza .. 2.00 
de salvia ............. libra .. 2.00 
de ruda .............. libra ..! 2.00 
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Continued. 
. Dollars 
Oils, essential—Continued. 
Savin................ pounds..| 1.446 
Sandal-wood, aromatic, 
cce coco o ounce..| 1.157 
Thyme ............... pound..| 1.446 
Turpentine ........... gallon . 867 
Peppermint .......... pound..| 2.169 
Valerian ............... do....! 14.46 
intment— 
Cantharides .......... pound..| 2.169 
Mercurial .............. do....| 1.157 
Holloway’s, in small boxes, 
Lan eee eee ew eee nee dozen..| 1.735 
Holloway’s, in common boxes, 
wee ween ewe ween wees dozen..| 4.338 
Same, in large boxes....do....| 8.676 
Other ointments not specified, 
ween cece cee o. pound..| .434 
Opium— 
Crude.................- do....| 4.338 
Powdered .............. do....| 5.784 
Liquid or laudanum....do....| .723 
Opodeldoc in 3-ounce vials, 
ween cane eee ceeeee dozen... 4, 338 
Orchil.................. pound..! .181 
Oxalate of potash, or salts of 
sorrel .............. pound..| .434 
Oxide of— 
Bismuth ................ do....| 1.157 
Zinc and of mercory....do....| .723 
Panacea, Surain's, in bottles, 
woe eee ce eee cece ene dozen ..| 11. 568 
Panchymagogue— 
Purgative, bottles of 8 to 10 
ounces .............. dozen..| 8.676 
Emetic, in tins, 4 to 5 ounces, 
wee ewe cece recorra o. dozen..| 2.892 
Paper— 
For issues, in boxes of 100 
leaves......... dozen boxes..| 1.446 
Tayard's medicated, in small 
rolls .......... dozen boxes..| 1.446 
Paris green............. pound..| .217 
Paste— 
Pectoral, in boxes up to 4 
OUNCES .............. dozen..| 2.169 
Jujube ............... pound..| .362 || 
Pastilles— 
Santonine, in boxes or vials, | | 
cece eae cnn o pound..| 1.446 
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SECCIÓN Y—Continúa. 


Parto 3. — y medicinas— 
Continúa. 
Pesos 
Aceite, esencial —Continúa. 
de sabina............. libra .. 2. 00 
de sándalo citrino..... onza .. 1. 60 
de tomillo............ libra 2. 00 
de trementina........ alon . 1.20 
de yerba buena....... ¡bra .. 3.00 
de valeriana.......... libra ..| 20.00 
Ungiiento— 
de cantáridas ......... libra.. 3.00 
mercurial............. libra.. 1.60 
de Holloway, en cajitas pe- 
queñas............ docena.. 2. 40 
de Holloway, en cajas ordi- 
narias ...... ...... docena.. 6.00 
el mismo, en cajas grandes, 
A docena..| 12.00 
de otras no denominadas, 
Dann ren libra.. . 60 
Opio— 
en pasta .............. libra.. 6. 00 
en polvo .............. libra. . 8. 00 
líquido ó láudano ..... libra... 1.00 
Opodeldoch, en frasquitos de 3 
ONZAS ............. docena.. 6.00 
Orchilla ................ libra.. .25 
Oxalato de potasa 6 sal de 
acedera ............. libra... . 60 
Oxido de— 
bismuto. ..........-... libra 1.60 
zinc y de mercurio ....libra.. 1.00 
Panacea de Surain en botellas, 
Lona docena..| 16.00 
Panquimagogo— 
purgante, en botellas de 8 á 
10 onzas .......... docena..| 12.00 
vomitivo, en botes de 4 4 5 
onzas ............. docena.. 4.00 
Papel— 


para fuentes, en cajas de 100 
papeles...docena de cajas.. 2.00 
químico de Tayard, en rollos 


Pequeños . docena de cajas... 2.00 
Cardenillo .............. libra.. -30 
Pasta— | 
pectoral, en cajitas hasta de 4 
ONZAS ............. docena.. 3. 00 
de yuyube 6 azufaifa..libra. | 50 
Pastillas— | 
vermifugas de santonino, en | 
cajas ó frascos ...... libra..: 2.00 
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SECTION V—Continned. SECCIÓN V—Continúa. | 
Part 3.—Drugs and medicines— Parte 3.—Drogas y medicinas— 
Continned. Continúa. 
Dollars. Pesos. 
Pastilles—Continued. Pastillas—Continued. | 
Ipecacuanha, gum, mallows, de ipecacuana, goma, malva, 
_ Sulphur, tolumint,and vichy, azufre, tolumenta y vichi, | 
wee meee cece cece pound..| .723 cc cece coco eee libra... 1.00 
Paullinia, powdered, in boxes, Paulinia, en polvo, en cajas, 
conncosoroom.. dozen boxes..| 4.338 o... ---- docena de cajas.. 6. 00 
Pearls— Perlas— 
Ether, 30 pearls in a box, de éter, en pomos de 30 perlas, | | | 
cronos dozen boxes..| 3.615 -.....-.-. docena de pomos.. 5. 00 
Same, 60 pearls in a box..do..| 7.23 las mismas en pomos de doble 
contenido .docena de pomos.| 10.00 
Liquid, Kemp’s, for the face, in | líquidas de Kemp, para la cara, 
vials.......... dozen vials..| 3.615 | en frascos. docena de pomos. 5. 00 
Pectoral, ‘‘Anacahuita,” in bot- Pectoral de Anacahuita,en fras- 
tles................. ozen..| 3.615 | cos.............. .docena.. 5. 00 
Phosphate of soda...... pound..| .362 | Fosfato de soda......... libra.. - 50 
Phosphorus ............ pound..| 2.169 | Fósforo ................- libra... 3. 00 
Pill rolling and cutting ma- ' Pildoreros, instrumentos para | 
chines, up to 24 grooves, cortar píldoras, hasta de 24 , 
wee c ee cece cece cece dozen..| 18.075 ranuras ...........docena.. 25.00 
Pille— Píldora s— 
Brandreth's, in boxes of 25 de Brandreth, en cajas de 25 
pills.......... dozen boxes..| .723 | píldoras. _docena de eajas.. 1. 00 
Franck’s, in boxes of 25 pills, de Frank, en cajas de 25 píl- | 
wee cee eceenee dozen boxes..| 2.314 | doras.....docena de cajas.. 3. 20 
Holloway’s and Morrison’s, in | de Holloway y Morrison, en | 
boxes of 48 pills, cajas de 348 píldoras, 
cono. dozen boxes... 1.735 | -....-....- docena de cajas.. 2.40 
Same, in boxes up to 12 dozen, las mismas hasta de 12 docenas, l 
wee ee cece caro ozen boxes..| 5.061 | ---.-.--.-docena de cajas.. | 7.00 
Same, in boxes up to 24 dozen, ' lag mismas hasta de 24 docenas, : 
nana dozen boxes..| 8.676 | ......----ocena de cajas. | 12.00 
Vallet's, up to 3 dozen pills, de Vallet hasta de 3 docena, | 
Lana nan... dozen boxes..; 3.47 de pildoras .docena de cajas. 4.80 
Same, up to 6 dozen pills, las mismas hasta de 6 docenas, 
Lon dozen boxes..! 7.23 | de píldoras.docena de cajas.| 10.00 
Blanchard’s, up to 50 pills, | de Blanchard, hasta de 50 pil- | 
Donna dozen boxes.. 2.892 doras.....docena de cajas.. 4.00 
Kemp's, up to 30 2 de Kemp, hasta de 30 píldoras, 
conan ozen boxes..| 1.446 | ==...» ---. docena de cajas.. 2.00 
Bristols ...............do....| .723 de Bristol ..docena de cajas. . 1.00 
Dr. Albret's pills or boluses, ó bolos del Dr Albret, de tre- 
turpentine, in ordinary | mentina, en cujas corrientes, 
boxes......... dozen boxes..| 5.061 || — .......... docena de cajas. . 7.00 
Of any substance not speci- de cualquiera sustancia no 
fied ...........--... pound..| 2, 892 denominada ........ libra.. 4.00 
Piperine................ ounce | .506 || Piperina................ onza. . 70 
Pitch— Pez— 
Burgundy ............ pound..,  .072 de Borgoña ..........- libra. . | .10 
Castille.......... 100 pounds..: 4.338 de Castilla .........quintal.. 6. 00 
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: | Dollars. ' Pesos. 
Plaster— Tafetan— 
Court, for cuts and wounds, in inglés, , para heridas, en hojas 
sherte up to dinches.dozen..| .362 | asta de 4 pulgados.docena. . 50 
Sticking or sparadrap..yard..| .181 |  encalicóóesparadrapo.vara. . 25 
Rubber, for wounds.... do..... .723' en tela de guta-percha, | para 
| heridas ............ ara. 1.00 
Cantharides............ do....| .434 ' tela de cantaridina 6 cáustico 
| de Abespeyres....... vara.. . 60 
Plasters, all kinds not specified, | Emplastos de toda clase .libra.. 1. 00 
Lennon pound... 
Porous................ dozen.., 1023 | | Parches porosos....... docena... 1.00 
Plumbago, or black lead, ' Plombajina o plomo negro, | 
ween ne eee ee coco 100 pounds... 4.338 | cc ----Quintal.. 6. 00 
Poppy heads...........- pound.. | .434 Adormideras 6 cabezas de ama- 
polas. .............. libra. . . 60 
Powders— Polvos de— 
Red ocher........ 100 pounds..; 2.892 | Caoba ú ocre rojo...quintal.. 4.00 
Minium or red lead...pound..| .072 | Minio ó azarcon....... libra.. .10 
Antimonial............. do....| .434 Antimonial...... ..... libra.. « 60 
Rice and violet......... do....| .578 || Arroz y violeta........ libra.. . 80 
Rice, plain .-............ do....| .181 | Arrozsin mixtura.....libra.. . 25 
Blue or ultramarine....do.... .506 || Azules 6 ultramarinos.libra.. . 70 
Squills .. ..........-...- do....| .289 . Escila................ libra... . 40 
Red precipitate......... do.... 723 ' Juanes ó precipitado rojo, 
| tee eee ee eee eee ac libra.. 1.00 
Lopez's, in 5-ounce vials, ' Lopez, en frascos hasta de 5 
eee cce ence o dozen..: 2.169 | onzas.............docena.. 3. 00 


Chablé's, mineral, in packages 


Minerales de Chablé en pa- 
wder or in bottles if hq- | 


| quetes si vinieren en polvo,ó 





di , for bathing..... dozen..: .723 en frascos si enlíquico, para 
| bafios............. ocena.. 1.00 
p ot a pound..'  .362 op Violeta .............. .libra.. .50 
otash— otasa— 
Impure ................ do..... .217 || Impura............... libra..| . 30 
Caustic, refined......... do....' .506 | Cáustica purificada....libra.. .70 
Prussian blue............ do....  .506 || Azul de Prusia.......... libra... «TO 
prusiate of potassium...do. .506 | Prusiato de potasa...... libra.. . 70 
unk— | Agarico— 
White......---......... do. ..  .289 lanco................ libra. | . 40 
Tinder .........----.-... . 723 Yesca................. libra.. 1. 00 
Quassia, bitter.......... ound. | 289 || Quasia amarga.......... libra . 30 
Quinidia, refined........ ance. mos Quinoidina purificada. ..onza.. 1.00 
Quinine and its preparations not | | Quinina y sus preparaciones no 
specified ............ ounce. 128 | denominadas........ onza.. 1.00 
Quinoa, bitter.......... . pound.. j . 434 || Quinoa amarga. --.--..-libra.. . 50 
ahout des Arabes, in com- | Racahout de los árabes, en fras- 
mon bottles ......... dozen.. 5.061 cos corrientes..... docena.. 7. 00 
Rocou (species of vermilion), | Rocú, en pasta.......... libra.. . 80 
crude............... pound.. . 578 
Robs, antisyphilitic— | Rob, antisifilítico— 


In bottles up to 2 pounds, En botellas hasta de dos | 
mn sees cece dozen..' 20.244 |  libras.............docena.. 28,00 
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Continued. 


Robs, antisyphilitic—Continued. 
In bottles up to 1 pound, 
wee eee nro cao. dozen..' 

In bottles up to 8 ounces, 
dozen.. 





Roots— 
Aconite, colombo, and gentian, | 
yellow ound. 
Angelica, dittany,and a 


Lorna ound.. 
Aristolochia (birth word), long 
or round............ pound. . 


Arnica, pellitory, peony, soap- 
wort, turpeth, and China, 


Donna pound.. 
Contrayerva...........- do.... 
Colchicum, galangal, and Flor- 
ence lily............ pound. . 
Squill................-- do.... 
Curcuma, whole ........ do.... 
Same, powdered........ do.... 
Ipecacuanha ........... do.. 
Licorice........--..----do.... 
Seneka................. do.... 
Ginger, bleached ....... do... 
Same, unbleached ...... do.... 
Rhubarb, whole........ do.... 
Same, powdered cnn... do.... 
Rhatany ......-.......- do.. 
Snake .........--.------ do.. 
Tormentilla ............ do... 
Medicinal, not specified.do... 
Rose leaves, dried ........ do... 
Sal— 

Volatile (English)...... do.... 

Niter................... do... 

Prunelle................ do.... 
Salep, Persian............ do.... 
Salicine................. ounce.. | 
Salts— 

Glaubers........- 100 pounds.. 

English or Epsom ...... do.... 

Rochelle or Seignette.pound.. 
Sal volatile..............- do.... 
Sandalwood, red.......... do.... 
Santonicum or semen-contra, 

Lona pound.. 


Santonine............... ounce.. 
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SECCIÓN V—Continúa. 
| Parte 3.— y medicinas— 
Continúa. 
re. |: Pesos. 
Rob, antisifilítico—Continúa. 
Eu botellas hasta de una . 
8. 676 libra.............. docena.. 12. 00 
En botellas hasta de ocho | 
2. 169 ONZAS ............. docena.. 3. 00 
Raiz de— 
acónito, colombo y jenciana, 
. 506 amarilla ............ libra.. 70 
| angélica, dictamo y valeriana, | 
| ww eee ce ween eee eee libra.. . 50 
| aristoloquia larga 6 redonda, 
145 | ween eee eee ene eee libra.. .20 
' €rnica, pélitre, peonía, sapo- 
naria, turbí y china.libra.. . 60 
. 434 
. 723 contrayerba........... libra... 1.00 
colchico, galanga y lirio de 
. 181 Florencia ........... libra . 25 
.217 = escila..........-.-.... libra . 30 
.108 > cúrcuma entera ....... libra. 15 
- 181 id. en polvo...........libra.. . 25 
1.157 ' ipecacuana ........... libra... 1. 60 
. 145 OTOZUZ...... cono... libra... . 20 
. 723 : olígola............... libra.. 1.00 
.289 , jenjibre blanco........ libra. . . 40 
. 269 1 I8 coco libra. - 30 
1. 157 ruibarbo entera....... libra... 1. 60 
1. 446 id. en polvo.......... libra. . 2. 00 
. 723 ratania ............... libra. . 1.00 
.723: serpentaria ........... libra. . 1. 00 
. 269 | tormentilla ........... libra . 30 
.269 raices medicinales no denomi- 
| nadas............... libra.. -30 
.145 Rosa seca............... libra. . . 20 
Sal— 
. 145 volátil de Inglaterra . .libra.. . 20 
. 181 de nitro............... libra... 25 
. 289 de prunela ó crístal mineral, 
Lan libra... . 40 
145 Salep de Persia ......... libra... . 20 
578 Salicina................. ONZA.. .80 
| Sal de— 
7. 23 Glauber ............ quintal..; 10,00 
2. 892 Inglaterra ó Epsom. quintal. . 4.00 
2.169 : Rochela ó de Seignette.libra.. 3. 00 
145 ' Alcalí concreto.......... libra.. . 20 
.217 , Sándalo rojo ...........- libra. . 30 
Santonico ó semen-contra, 
362 | wee eee eee eee eee libra... . 50 
. 723 | Santonina 6 Santonino ..onza..| 1.00 
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SECTION V—-—Continued. 
Part 3.—Drugs and medicines— 


Continued. 
Sarsaparila— 
Bull’s extract, in bottles np to 
10 ounces ........... dozen.. 
Townsend’s,in 10-ounce bottles, 
we eee eee ee cee wees dozen.. 
Same, in bottles up to 24 ounces, 
wee ee cece ee wees wane dozen.. 
Bristol]’s, in ordinary bottles, 
coronan dozen.. 
Murray’s, in ordinary bottles, 
we eee ce eee wee eee dozen .. 
Lanman’s .............. O.. 
Sirup, Corbet’s, in bottles up 
to 24 ounces......... dozen.. 
Sassafras ............... pound.. 
Scammony, native, Smyrna, 
Loan pound.. 
Same, in cakes ......... do.... 
Coriander .............. do.... 


Linseed, powdered .....do.... 
Medicinal seeds, not specified, 


wee ene caneco ponnd.. 
“Selenite,” hair dye,in ordinary 
bottles.............. dozen.. 
Senna, powdered ....... ound.. 
Sienna earth, crude and calcined, 
wees cee cece wenn pound. . 
Simmaruba bark.......... do.... 
Same, powdered........ do.... 
Sneezewort, or white juniper, 
pulverized Lon. ound.. 


Soap, medicinal or amygdalin, or 
animal, for opodeldoc, 
pound.. 


Soda— 


conc pound.. 
Hydrosulphate of 
Purging, in boxes of 12 doses, 


wee cows m2. dozen boxes.. 
Effervescent, in boxes of 12 
doses.......... dozen boxes.. 


Purging, in common bottles, 


Larco.» dozen bottles. . 
Sodium, metal .......... ounce. 
Solntions— 

Donavan's............ pound.. 
Burnett's disinfecting, in bot- 


tles ....--.----.----- dozen.. 
Spatulas for drug stores.dozen. . 
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e SECCIÓN V—Continued. 
| Parte 3.—Drogas y medicinas— 
Continúa. 
= Zarzaparrilla— 
de extracto de Bull en frascos , 
hasta de 10 onzas. .docena.. 
de Townsend en frascos de 10 | 


3. 615 as. ONZAs............. docena.. 
| la misma en frascos hasta de 
7.23 . 24 onzas .......--- docena. . 
y de Bristol en frascos corrien- 
5. 784 | corno docena. . 
| de Murray en frascos corrien- 
8. 676 | co docena. . 
5.784 | deLanman.......... docena 
| jarabe de Corbet, en frascos 
3. 615 | hasta de 24 onzas. .docena.. 
¿072 || Sasafrás ................ ibra. 
| Escamonea virgen de Esmirna, 
8.676 woo eee eee ee eee ibra 
1.446 || id. en galletas ........ libra 
*, Semilla de— 
. 108 coriandro ............ -libra.. 
. 072 linaza en polvo........ libra.. 
| medicinales no denominados, 
| 9) UP libra.. 
| Selenite, para teñir el pelo, en 
2.169 | frascos corrientes .docena.. 
.217 Sen, enpolvo............ libra... 
Tierra de Siena, natural y cal- 
. 181 : cinada.......... - bra . 
.434 | Cortezas de simarruba.. libra. . 
.506 || simarruba,en polvo....libra. . 
| Cebadilla 6 enebro blanco pul- 
. 289 verizado ............ libra. . 
| Jabon medicinal 6 amigdalino, 
6 animal, para opodeldoch, 
. 072 | wee ce eee eee eee libra... 
| Soda— 
. | cáustica ordinaria, para jabon, 
| ccccccocccoccroro 
.723 | hidro-sulfato.......... libra. . 
| purgantes,en cajitas de 12 to- 
2. 169 mas...... docena de cajas.. 
¡ refrescantes, en cujitas de 12 
1. 446 | tomas ....docena de cajas.. 
purgante en frascos corrientes, | 
8.615 || — -....... docena de frascos.. 
3.615 || Sodio mineral ........... onza 
Licor de— 
1. 446 Donavan.............. libra. . 
: desinfectante de Burnett, en 
4. 338 | frascos............ docena.. 
2.169 | Espátulas para boticas. docena.. 
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SECTION V—Continued. | | SECCIÓN V—Continúa. | 
| 
Part 3.—Drugs and medicines— | | Parte 3.—Drogas y medicinas— | 
Continued. | Continúa. | 
Dollars. | Pesos. 
Spirits of— , Espíritu de— 
Sweet niter..........- pound..| .217 nitro dulce............ libra.. .30 
Hartshorn.............. do....| .362 cuerno de ciervo ...... libra. . -50 
Spongiopilino eee cece cee do....| 1.446 || Spongiopilina........... libra.. 2. 00 
Squil aoaocorraro oo -GO....4 .217 codo! das albarranas ... - -libra.. - 30 
Stone— 
Alum............ 100 pounds.., 2.892 | abre cce quintal..; 4.00 
Infernal (lunar caustic) | ‘infernal ...........-... onza..; 1.00 
ween aro ounce.., 723 | 
Blue, or sulphate of copper, | lipiz ó sulfato de cobre .libra. | 10 
wee cece rare rca pound..| .072 | 
Rotten................. do....| .072 podrida ............... libra .10 
Pumice.......... 100 pounds 4. 338 ómez .............. quintal. 6. 00 
Storax ................ ound..| .181 | Estoraque .............. libra... . 25 
Strip, adhesive, up to 16 inches Tela emplástica, hasta de 16 
wide................. yard..| .145 pulgadas de ancho. ..vara.. .20 
Strychnine.............. ounce..| 2.892 || Estricnina .......-...... Onza.. 4.00 
Subcarbonate of magnesia, or | Subcarbonato de magnesia, 6 
white magnesia..... pound.. das | magnesia blanca ....libra.. .20 
Sugar of milk ............ 0.... 362 | Azúcar de leche......... libra.. . 50 
Sulphate of— | Sulfato de— | 
uminium,iron,and magnesia, alumina, hierro y magnesia, 
Loro 100 pounds.. coco 2 Quintal. 4.00 
Morphine ............. ounce. 2. 892 morfina ............... onza 4.00 
Mercury.............. pound .723 || mercurio.............. libra. 1.00 
Potash ................. do....| .145 potasa 6 tártaro vitriolado, 
| libra... . 20 
Quinine............... ounce.. 728 quinina ............... ONZA.. 1. 00 
Zinc, or white vitriol.pound..| .181 || zinc 6 vitriolo blanco..libra.. . 25 
Sulphur, flowers of, or su limat- || Azufre flor ósublimado en polvo, 
ed in powder...100 pounds..| . rp ccoo quintal..| 10.00 
Sulphuret of potash ce... pound..| .181 | Sulfureto de potasa...... libra. 25 
Suppositories, rubber....dozen..| .723 | Supositorios de goma elastico, 
ecran docena... 1.00 
Syrups— Jarabes— 
Pectoral, in bottles, up to 1 pectorales en frascos hasta de 
pound .............. dozen..| 4.338 ' 1 libra............ docena.. 6. 00 
Depurative, in bottles, up to 1 depurativos en frascos hasta 
pound .............. dozen..| 5.061 | ellibra......... docena.. 7.00 
Talc, Venetian, powdered, | Talco de Venecia en polvo, 
Lorna vund..| .072 ecc eee. libra... . 10 
Tannin, or tannic acid ..pound..| 2.892 | Tanino, 6 ácido tánico.. .libra.. 4.00 
Tartar emetic ............ do....| .723 | Tártaro emético......... libra.. 1.00 
Theriac, Venetian ........ do....| .723 | Triaca de Venecia....... libra.. 1.00 
Tincture— Tintura— 
Ethereal tonic, in bottles, | tonica etérea, en botellas, 
Lorna dozen..| 21.69 | cc... docena.., 30.00 
Essence, ‘‘Coronada,” in bot- | esencia coronada, en botellas, 
tles................. dozen..! 21.69 | .....o..ooo.oo.... docena .. 
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SECTION V—Continued. | SECCIÓN V—Continúa. | 
Part 3.—Drogs and medicines— | Parte 3.—Drogas y medicinas— | 
Continned. | Continúa. 
Dollars. Peeos. 
Tonic, Kemp’s oriental, for the: 1 Tónico oriental de Kemp para el 
hair, in common bottles, | | cabello,en frascos corrientes, 
wee ono... dozen..| 1. 446 weececceesseeeeee. dOCODA.. 2.00 
Tonqua beans........... und 1. 446 | Haba tonka............- libra.. 2.00 
Tricopherous, Barry’s,in common | Tricófero de Barry, en frascos 
bottles .............. dozen..| 1.446 : corrientes ........- ocena 2.00 
Tripoli .......-....--..- pound... . 181 | Tripoli.................. libra. . 25 
‘russes, all kinds and sizes, | | Bragueros de toda clase y de 
wee ween coco ro eee dOZEn.. 7,23 todo tamaño ...... docena..! 10.00 
Turpentine— | Trementina— 
Refined ............... pound . 145 | urificada............. libra... . .20 
Venetian, liquid ........ do... . 362 e Venecia, líquida . - - -libra..' . 50 
Turpentine, spirits of, in tins | Aguarras 6 espiritá de tremen- | 
or barrels..........- gallon . 868 | tina en tarros de hoja delata | 
6 en barriles........ galon. | 1.20 
Turpeth, mineral........ pound 1. 446 | Turbit mineral.......... libra.. 2. 00 
Tutty, prepared ..........d0....¡ .145 Tutia, preparada........ libra. . 20 
Ultramarine— Ultramarino— 
Fine ...............-.-- do.. | 4. 338 fino................... libra 6.00 
Inferior quality......... do....| .506 | calidad inferior ....... libra. . 70 
Valerianate of— | Valerianato de— 
Quinine ............... ounce 723 | quinina ............... onza.. 1.00 
Zinc.................... do... AMB: Zzine................... onza. 1.00 
Veratrine................. do.. 2.892 | Veratrina ............... onza. 4.00 
Vermifuge, Vogeler’s, in 2-ounce Vermífugo de Vogeler,en frascos 
vials................ dozen.. 1. 880 ' hasta de 2 onzas.. .docena.. 2. 60 
Vermilion— | Bermellon— 
Chinese, fine.......... pound 1. 012 | de China, fino........- libra... 1. 40 
Ordinary ............... do....; .434 ordinario.............. libra. . . 60 
White lead,in lumps or powder, | Albayalde, en terron 6 polvo, 
cono pound . | 108 |, ecc coco. libra.. 15 
Wine of— | Vino de— 
Colchicum, Audurrian' 8, in bot- | || colchico de Audurrian en bo- 
canon dozen..| 8.676 | tellas ..........-...docena..| 12.00 
Sarsaparilla, Dr. Albert's, in | garzaparrilla del Dr. Albert, 
bottles.............. dozen..| 8.676 | en frascos......... docena..| 12.00 
Cinchona, in bottles up tu 20 |  (quina,en botellas hasta de 20 
ounces .............. dozen..| 14.46 | ODZAB ............. docena..| 20.00 
Medicinal wines not specified, medicinales no denominados, 
eee o bottle..|  .362 seco... botella... .50 
Yellow arsenic.......... pound..| .434 || Jaldre, 6 arsenico amarillo, . 
wee nce narrar eee libra.. . 60 


| 
The appraisement by weight 
should be unders as net | 
weight in the third part of this | 
schedule; and if this can not be 
verified without danger of dam- | 
aging the substances, the net 
weight given in the original in- | 
voices will serveas the basis. 


El aforo por peso debe enten- 
derse neto en la parte tercera de 
esta sección ; y sl este no pudiere 
rectificarse sin peligro de alte- 
rar las sustancias, servirá de 
base el peso neto anotado en las 
facturas originales. 
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VI. 


SECTION VI. 
Notes. 


Articles whose appraisement raises a 
doubt by reason of their size, make, 
quality, or classification shall be ap- 
praised the same as articles of a similar 
character. 


Articles not specified in this title which ¡ 


are not similar to any enumerated will 
pay 70 per cent on their invoice valu- 
ation. 


SECCIÓN VI. 
Notas. 


| Los efectos que para su aforo ofrezcan 
| duda por su tamaño, calidad, hechura 6 
| denominación seran aforados como los 
| artículos que les sean similares. 
Los efectos no denominados en esto 
| título, y que no tengan similares, paga- 
rán el 70 por ciento sobre su valor prin- 
| cipal, segun facturas originales. 


— =e— 


Commercial Directory. 


AMATITLAR. 


Wholesale import and export merchants. 
Barillas, M. 
Catalant & Co. 
Monterrosa, M. R. 


ANTIGUA. 
Imports. 
Arango, José M. 
Redondo, José y Alvarez. 


CHIQUIMULA. 


Retail general merchants. 
Cruz, Juana. 
Lobos, Antonio. 
Peralta, Juan B. 
Portillo, Dolores R. 
Sagastume, Pablo. 
Wholesale import and export merchants. 
Aldana, P. 
Herbruger, Francisco 
Nafio, A. 
Ortega, Fernando. 
Porta, Pio. 
Portal, R. 
Sigui, Jorge. 
Terracena, Daniel. 


COBAN (Alta Vera Paz.) 


Wholesale import and export merchants. 
Boyer & Co., R. 
Champney & Bird. 
Constant, C. 
Cordona, Lino. 
Dieseldorff & Co., H. R. 
Dicseldorff, W. A. 
Domadien, A. 


Trabanino, Vicente C. 


ESCUINTLA. 


| Retail general merchants. 

| Alvarado, Manuel. 

| Amado, Paula. 
Aparicio, Francisco. 
Asurdia, J. 
Bolafios, J. 
Castro, Felisa. 
Guevara, Maria. 
Hurtado, Maria. 
Quintanilla, Dolores. 
Zúñiga, Aparicio. 


Wholesale import and export merchants. 
Baur. Juan. 
Gomar, Bernabe. 
Ruckwardt, Manuel. 


ESQUIPULAS. 


| Hatter. 
Toledo, Francisco. 


Photographer. 
Recinos, Abel. 


Wholesale import and export merchants. 
Benavides, Socorro de. 
Palencia, Francisco. 
Sagastume, Tránsito. 
Villeja, Antonio. 


GUATEMALA. 


Banks and bankers. 
Angulo & Co., Dámaso. 
Angulo, Manuel. 
Angulo. Rafael. 
Banco Culumbiano. 
Banco de Guatemala. 
Banco de Occidente. 
Banco Internacional. 
Calvo, Carlos. 
Echeverría Valdés, Manuel. 
Eyssen & Co. 
Fisher & Co. 
Ibargiien, Rufino. 
Jaramillo, Carlos. 
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GUATEMALA—Continued. GUATEMALA—Continued. 
Banks and bankers— Continued. Commission merchante—Continued. 
London Bank of Mexico and South America, | Vivás, Eduardo. 
Limited. Zúñiga, Félipe. 
Martin, R. H. Druggists. 
Muydan & Prinz. Arévalo, Federico. 
Urruela, Manuel. Asturias, Rodrigo. 
Villa, Ricaredo de. Castellanos, Prudencio. 
Booksellers and stationers. Castillo Hermanos. 
Dardón, Félix. 
Capella, Juan. 
: Escobar, José María. 
Cariñez, Mariano. 
Gallardo, Rafael. 
Goubaud, E. 
. Gálvez, José Maria. 
Ortíz Urruela, Juan Francisco. Gandara, Isidro 
Partegas, Antonio. González, José L. 
Boots and shoes. González, Miguel. 
Aguirre £ Co. González Mora, Rafael. 
Brau, Victor. Madriz, Francisco. 
Cabrera, Simeón. Mancilla, Leopoldo. 
Córdova, Mariano. Monge, Manuel. 


Franco, Simeón. 
Granados y Hermanos. 
Guzmán, Manuel. 
Marroquín, Juan. 
Mendoza, Eugenio. 
Milán, José María. 


Ramirez y Hermano, Vicente. 
Rosales y Hermano, Ignacio. 


Salazar, Saturnino. 
Vásquez, Santos. 


Oommission merchants. 
Alvarado, Alfredo F. 
Aréyalo, Guillermo. 
Asturias, Eleázaro. 
Balcarcel, J. Tomas. 
Carrillo, Miguel. 
Castejón, Javier. 


Castillo é Hijo, Domingo. 


Cobos, Nicolás. 
Cruz, Salvador. 
Fernández, Francisco. 
García, Feliciano. 
García, Ignacio. 
Gimes, Eduardo. 
Larreynaga, Manuel. 
López, Ricardo. 
Morales, Servando. 
Ozaeta, Julián. 
Palacios, Victor. 
Palomo, Tomás. 
Polarco, Francisco. 
Rivas, Valentin. 
Ruíz, Benjamin. 
Samayoa, Francisco. 
Sandoval, Gregoria. 
Schmid, Rodolfo. 


Montiel, Joaquín. 
Montenegro, Mariano. 
Morales, Federico. 
Moreno, Juan B. 
Orantes, Fernando. 
Ortiz, Manuel. 
Rodriguez, Manuel C. 
Saravia, José C. 
Saravia, Salvador. 
Sierra, Isaac. 

Solares, Joaquin. 
Sosa, Francisco. 
Zelaya, José María. 
Záñiga, & Co. 


Engravers. 


Ayala, Matéo. 
Chávez, José Angel. 
España, A polinario. 
Herrera, Próspero. 


Founders. 


Artes y Oficios, Escuela de. 
Carranza, Emilio. 
Chinchilla, Rafael. 
Escobar, Angel. 

Garibaldi, José. 

Klee, Juan. 

Rivera, Nazario. 


Hatters. 


Bátres, Francisco. 
Bedoya, Fernando. 
Bedoya, Jorge G. 
Flores, José. 
Franco, Juan. 
Leal, J. Francisco. 
Luna, Manuel E. 
Moralea, Máximo. 
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Hatters—Continued. 
Ortega & Co., Tomás A. 
Sánchez, Francisco. 


Lithographers. 
Castro, Pedro. 


Cruz, Ernesto. 
Salvatierra, Viviano. 

Protographers. 

Cano, F. y Muñiz. 
Frener, Camilo E. 
Herbruger, E. 
Jas, Juan J. 
Kildare, E. J. 

Retail general merchants. 
Acain, Joaquin. 
Aguilar, Salvador. 
Aguirre, Ramón. 
Arellana, Nicolás. 
Asturias, Eduardo. 
Asturias, Rubio Miguel. 
Ayado, Manuel. 
Ayau, Rafael. 
Azpuru, Francisco. 
Barrios, Pedro J. 
Bermejo, José. 
Bolaños Hnos. 

Broks, Josefa. 
Castañeda, Martin. 
Castillo, Joaquin. 
Cerna, Ismael. 
Cervantes, Manuel. 
Diaz, Joaquín. 
Donovan, María. 
Durán, Teodora. 
Echeverría Valdés, Juan. 
Echeverría Valdés, Manuel. 
Estrada, Eduardo. 
Fernández, J. 
Gaegauf, Hugo. 
Garcia, José. 

García, Ramón. 
García Moreno, Juan. 
Geering, Eduardo. 
González, Angel. 
González, Pablo. 
González Valdés, José. 
Granados, Guillermo. 
Herbruger, Alfredo. 
Herran, Emilio. 
Herrera, Julio. 
Irigoyens, Carlos F. 
Kanffmann, J. A. C. 
Khissmann, Ludolfo. 
Kock, Sofus. 

Labin, Manuel. 
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Retail general merchants—Continued. 
Larreynaga, Alejo. 
Lépez, Dolores. 
Lowenthal. 
Maegli, Juan. 
Magee, Juan & Alfredo. 
Machuca Vargas, Antonio. 
Maria, Francisco. 
Mazorra, Miguel & Jacinto. 
Medina, Juan. 
Monterrosa, Rodolfo. 
Muttini, Enrique. 
Nájera, Fernando y Manuel. 
Novella, Julio. 
Novi, Antonio. 
Ortiz, Guillermo. 
Penado, Manuel. 
Petrilli, Emilia. 
Piñol, Cármen. 
Prinz, Herman. 
Quifionez é Hijo, Rafael. 
Rheiner, Juan. 
Ricasens, Manuel. 
Romero, María. 
Roque, José María, 
Sarg, Francisco C. 
Schaeffer, Pablo. 
Schewer, Guatavo. 
Sosa, Francisco. 
Stampf, Otto. 
Tielemans, Cárlos. 
Valdeavellano, Narciso. 
Valenzuela, José. 
Valle, Emeterio. 
Vargas Machuca, Antonio. 
Vázquez, Manuel. 
Wyld, Ernesto. 
Wyld, Jorge. 

Special manufacturers. 
Azurdia, Ramón, mattresses. 
Barillas, Guadalupe, chocolate. 
Barreda, Antonio, wicks and fuses. 
Castillo, David, furniture. 
Castillo, Dorotea, chocolate. 
Castillo, Joaquin, shirts. 
Campo, Manuel, wicks and fuses. 
Campo, Manuel, rubber stamps. 


Castellanos, Prudencio, sulphuric acid. 
Chávez € Hno., Luis, wooden combs. 


Cruz, Dolores, mattresses. 
Diez, Domingo, shirts. 

Fahsen, Pascasio, furniture. 
Falla, Dolores, white lead. 
Frener, Camilo, rubber stamps. 
Garrido, Pedro, violins. 
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Special manufacturers—Continued. 
Garcia, Joaquin. 
Gil, Venancia, mattresses. 
Giovannetti, Antonio, shirts. 
Gutierrez, Wenceslao, furniture. 
Hernández, Clementa, furniture. 
Herrera, Belisario, furniture. 
Irungaray, Dolores, chocolate. 
Izaguirre, Gertrudio, mattresses. 
Matheu, Manuel, mattresses. 
Mayorga, Luz, mattresses. 
Pinagel, Agusto, furniture. 
Romero, Pedro, chairs. 
Ruiseco, Félix, shirts. 
Vasseaux, Javier, carriages. 
Zapatal, Isidro G., umbrellas. 


Special merchants. 
Aguiere, Juana M. de, sugar. 
Aguilar, Angela, boots and shoes. 
Alfredo, Rosa, sugar. 
Anguiano, Manuel, china and glassware. 
Anzueta, Rafael, furniture. 
Asturias, Luis, boots and shees. 
Bátres, Dolores, gunpowder. 
Bátres, Julián, sugar. 
Bátres, Palomo Miguel, sugar. 
Bazar, Sociedad de Artesanos, furniture. 
Beauchéne, Pedro, gunpowder. 


Beltramena, Bernardo, china and glassware. 


Beteta, Carmen A., china and glassware. 
Bravaix. Cárlos, china and glassware. 
Castro, José María, artificial flowers. 
Córdova, Mariano, boots and shoes. 
Crocker, Concepción, boots and shoes. 
David, Josefina de, perfumes. 

Escobar, Victoriano, boots and shoes. 
Estrada, Victoriano, sugar. 

Estrada, Luisa, boots and shoes. 
Fernández, Dionisio, sugar. 

Figueroa, Carmen F. de, woods. 

Galán, Manuel, tobacco. 

Galán, Brígido, tobacco. 

Garza, Carmen, florist. 

Girón, Isabel M., woods. 

González, Bailón, woolen goods. 
González, Basilio, sugar. 

González, Miguel, china and glassware. 
González Piñola, Ricardo, fnruiture. 
Grima Dolores, L. de, china and glassware. 
Guerra, Cruz G. de, sugar. 

Gutierrez, Wenceslao, furniture. 
Guzmán, María, boots and shoes. 
Herrera, Patrocinio, woolen goods. 
Izquierdo, Juan, gunpowder. 
Laguardia, Dolores, sugar. 
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Special merchants—Continued. 


Landero, Luz, gunpowder. 

Lara, Maria, boots and shoes. 
Machado, Manuel, sugar. 

Mántara, Juana, florist. 

Mazarugos, Inés, boots and shoes. 
Mencos, Francisco, woods. 

Molina, Manuel, woods. 

Morales, Máximo, woolen goods 
Murga, Ramón, sugar. 

Nannini, Aurelio, pianos. 

Orellana, Isabel de, woolen goods. 
Ortiz, Juan, woods. 

Ortiz, Miguel, church ornaments. 
Padilla, Ramón, wooda. 

Paz, Julián, fancy articles. 

Peralta, Vicente, sugar. 

Pineda, Marcelino, woods. 

Piñol, Carmen, boots and shoes. 
Polanco, Antolina, boots and shoes. 
Porras, Manuel C. de, boots and shoes. 
Recinos, Ramón, coffins. 
Reyes, J., furniture. 

Rodas, Francisco, furniture. 
Rodríguez, Guillermo, sugar. 
Samayoa, Doroteo, sugar. 
Samayoa, José María, sugar. 
Storm & Whitney, gunpowder. 
Teil, Javier Du, sugar. 
Urrutia, Christina, florist. 
Valle, Josefa, sugar. 

Valle, Miguel, coffins. 
Vasquez, Lucila, furniture. 
Vasquez, Manuel, woods. 
Vasquez, PilorR. de, salt. 
Villagrán, Magdalena. 


Watehmakers and jewelers. 


Arriola, Francisco. 
Bravaix, Carlos. 
Castro, J. M. 
Durán. Ramón. 
Gauvín, Enrique. 
Guerrero, Salvador. 
Motlet, Marcelino. 
Nájera, Diego B. 
Rodeman, Jorge. 
Rosemberg, Emilio. 
Widmer, Federico. 


Wholesale import and export merchants. 


Abrahamson & Co., Rosenthal. 
Aguiere & Co. 

Alfaro & Co. 

Arenzana & Liarena. 
Arrechea, José Rafael. 
Arrechea, Luis. 
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Wholesale import and export merchante—Cont'd. 


Ascoli & Co., E. 
Baltramena, Bernardo. 
Bauer € Co. 

Becker & Eyssen. 
Beltromena, Manuel. 
Benito & Co.,J. B. 
Bertrand & Co. 
Blenler & Co.. Otto. 
Boyd, Gustavo. 
Camacho, Francisco. 
Carrera, A ntonio. 
Colama, Miguel. 


Compañía de Teléfonos de Guatemala. 


Descalzi & Co. 
Descamp, Eduardo. 
Estrada, V. M. 

Eyssen & Co., Lorenzo. 
Fisher £ Hnos. 
Garadara, Urruella & Co. 
Godoy. A. 

Grote, German. 
Grotewald & Co. 
Guillarel, Casimiro. 
Herrera & Co. 
Hockmeyer & Co. 
Jaramillo, Juan N. 
Jump, Thomas. 
Kriemler & Co., Juan. 
Kubsick, Guillermo. 
Lambert, Walter C. 
Llarena, Antonio. 
Maegli, Gaegauf & Co. 
McIlwaine, José. 
MeNiver, Stanley. 
Mathew & Co., Federico. 
Mathew 4 Co., Victor. 
Meyer £ Hnos. 

Meyer 4 Co., Luís Da Costa. 
Minondo & Co., Joaquin. 
Nanne, Guillermo. 
Newman & Co., J. 
Ortega & Co., L. 

Paul & Co. 

Payens, Shulitz. 
Petrelli, E. 

Pierri, J uan. 

Pineda & Grotts. 
Ponciano. J. F. 

Prado, Miguel. 

Prinz & Co., Enrique. 
Rivero & Co., Manuel. 
Rivero & Hnos., S. 
Rosenberg, Emilio. 
Rosenthal & Sons, A. 
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Wholesale import and export merchants—Cont'd. 
Rottman, Eduardo. 
Ruiz & Co., J. & M. 
Sacripanti, José. 
Samayoa, José M. º 
Sanchez & Co., Pedro. 
Schwartz & Co. 
Silva, Vasconcelos. 
Sinibaldi, Alejandro M. 
Sinibaldi, Rafael C. 
Smyth, E. R. 
Sosa, Francisco. 
Steinborth & Co., W.S. 
Telégrafos Nacionales de Guatemala. 
Torriello, Coronel Enrique. 
Ugarte & Co., R. 
Urruela, Gandasa & Co. 
Urruela & Co., M. 
Valdeavellano, A. G. 
Valdés, Manuel Echeverría. 
Van Der Henst, J. E. 
Van Der Pute 4 Tertzwell. 
Vásquez, Manuel J. 
Villa, Enrique Y. 
Whilnes, Stoun $. Y. 
Whitney & Co. 
Wolf, Jacobo. 
Zadik & Co., A. 


HUEHUETENANGO. 


Boots and shoes. 
Argiieta, Martin. 
Chavez, Valeriano. 
Sosa, Antonio. 
Druggists. 
Aguilar, Porfirio. 
Hernández, Celestino. 
Hatter. 
Herrera, Pedro. 
Retail general merchant. 
Galindo, J. 
Special merchants. 
Cardón, Apolinario, wagons and carts. 
Jirón, Manuel, manufacturer of hammocks. 
Wholesale import and export merchant. 
Arriola, J. 


IZABEL. 


Wholesale import and export merchants. 
Ferguson, Samuel. 
González, Cristobal. 
Guttmann, R. S. | 
Javulois & Co., $. 
Knight & Potts. 
Pott, T. J. 
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JALAPA. 


Boots and shoes. 
Guzmán, Vicente. 
Montenegro, Mariano. 
Druggist. 
Cifuentes, Francisco. 
Retail general merchants. 
Argueta, Ignacio. 
Bonilla, José Antonio. 
Sandoval, Juan. 


JUTIAPA. 


Wholesale import and export merchants. 
Castell, J. 
Champney & Bird. 
Gudiel, F. 


LA ANTIGUA. 


Wholesale import and export merchants. 


Mathew & Co. 
Palomo, M. 
Vargas, M. 
Vivas, E. 


LIVINGSTON. 


Wholesale import and export merchants. 


Clarck, Joseph. 
González y Porta. 
Martínez & Ferguson. 
Rich, Isidro. 

Tisne, Laveryant. 
Wardland, S. Henry. 


MATAQUESCUINTLA. 


Boots and shoes. 
Florín, Eulogio. 
Retail general merchant. 
Aquino, Cecilio. 


MAZATENANGO. 


Druggist. 
Monzan, Gabriel E. 


Wholesale import and export merchants. 


Alvarado, D. F. 
Barras & Hermanos. 
De León, J. M. 
García, F. 

Martinez, E. 


QUEZALTENANGO. 


Bank. 
Banco de Occidente. 
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QUEZALTENANGO—Continued. 


Druggists. 


Debaus, Oscar. 
Galver 4 Co. 
Ligorria, Macario. 
Saeur, León. 

Saller de M., Pablo. 
Sarda & Mora. 


Photographer. 


Soler. Genaro. 


Printing establishment. 


| Wh 


Tipografia de la Industria. 


olesale import and export merchants. 
Ariz hijo, Vicente. 
Ascoli & Co., E. 
Diebold, L. N. 

Gutierrez, Doroteo. 
Hockmeyer & Co. 
Keller & Linse. 

Koch Hnos. & Co. 
Mackenney & Martinez. 
Martinez, Gerónimo. 
Meyer & Co., Adolph. 
Ortega & Co., Luis. 
Pacheco, Quirino. 
Paganini Hnos. 

Pierri, David. 

Stahl & Co., Julio. 
Zadik & Co., A. 

Zadik & Cheesman. 


RETALHULEU. 


Commission houses. 


Compañía de Agencias é Industrias de Occi- 


dente, Limitada. 
Indalecio, Lifontes. 
Juan, Zoller. 


Drugs. 


Chever & Co., T. 
Molina & Galver. 
Ruíz, Ernesto. 

Ugarte & Co., M. 


Jeweler. 


Fuchard, Otto. 


Photographers. 


Anaya, Carlos. 
Ugarti, Rafael. 


Wholesale merchants. . 


Alvarado, Guillermo. N 
Ascoli & Co. 

Bertrand & Co. 

Bruni, Hector. 

Carrera, Antonio. 


RETALHULEU—Continued. 


Wholesale merchants— Continued. 

Leeisz & Co. 

Obstaele, Adolfo. 

Palacios, Teofilo. 

Suarez & Co., A. E. 

Zadick & Co. 

SALAMA. 

Boots and shoes. 

Asención, Hermenegildo. 


Leal, Narciso. 
Rodriguez, José Maria. 


Hatters. 

Jiménez, Francisco. 
Mendozo, Rafael. e 
Belloso, Juan S. 
Chavarría, Rosa. 

Retail general merchants. 
Coronado Hno., Leandra. 
Garcia Hno., Braulia. 
Leal, Adelida. 

Marcales, Margarita de. 
Narciso, Sebastian. 

Watchmaker and jeweler. 
Presa, Francisco. 

Wholesale import and export merchant. 
Callmeyer, David. 


SAN MARCOS. 


Wholesale import and export merchants. 


Barrios, Juan. 
Coronado, Manuel. 
Corzo, Miguel. 
Leon, F. de. 
Maldonado, F. 
Rivas, Rafael, 
Sanches, F. 
Tenorio, Juan. 
Vazquez, Padre J. 


SANTA CRUZ. 


Wholesale import and export merchant. 
Leiva, Samuel. 


TECPAN. 


Wholesale import and export merchants. 
Acuña, José. 
Aguirre & Co. 


TOTONICAPAN. 


Boots and shoes. 
Arriola, J. M. 
Coutifio, Fruto. 
Leén, Mariano de. 
Pereira, Julián. 
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TOTONICAPAN—Continued. 
Druggist. . 
Gutierrez, José C. 
Engravers. 
Avila, Valentin. 
Herrera, Próspero 


Hatter. 
Culebro, Leopoldo. 


Special manufacturers. 
Aypajá, Manuel, galloons. 
Chuc, Manuel, galloons. 


Watchmaker and jeweler. 
Cérdova, Delfino. 


Wholesale import and export merchants. 
Carney, David. 
Coronado, Angel B. 
Enriquez, Lúcas. 
Estrada, F. 
Sánchez, Petrona. 


TUMBADOR. 
Wholesale tinport and export merchant. 
Soliz, Francisco. 


ZACAPA. 


Boots and shoes. 
Huezo, Francisco. 
Lépez, Agapito. 
Navas, Ezequiel. 

Druggists. 

Klee, Rosendo J. 
Nájera, Salvador. 


Hatters. 
Coto, Manuel. 
Esquivel, Abelino. 
Gómez  Hno., Cayetano. 
Molina, Manuel. 
Special manufacturer of spirits of turpentine.. 
Pérez, Santos. 
Special merchants. 
Antony, Horacio, boots and shoes. 
Barrientos, Domingo, tobacco. 
Castañeda, Eduardo, sugar. 
Castañeda, Federico, sugar. 
Peralta, Antonio, tobacco. 
Salguerro, Juan B., tobacco. 
Wholesale import and export merchants. 
Castañeda & Co. 
Cruz, María. 
García, Juan. 
Nufio, José. 
Palacios, José María. 
Sosa, Vicente. 
Windelberg « Co. 
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Reciprocal Commercial Arrangement with 
the United States. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, pursuant to section 3 of the Act of Congress 
approved October 1, 1890, entitled “An Act to reduce the 
revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other pur- 
poses,” the Secretary of State of the United States of Amer- 
ica communicated to the Government of Guatemala the action 
of the Congress of the United States of America, with a 
view to secure reciprocal trade, in declaring the articles enu- 
merated in said section 3 to be exempt from duty upon their 
importation into the United States of America; 

And whereas the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Guatemala at Washington has communi- 
cated to the Secretary of State the fact that, in reciprocity 
for the admission into the United States of America free of 
all duty of the articles enumerated in section 3 of said Act, 
the Government of Guatemala will, by due legal enactment 
of the National Congress of that Republic, admit, free of all 
duty, from and after the thirtieth day after the said passage of 
the said Act by the Congress of Guatemala, into all the estab- 
lished ports of entry of that Republic, the articles or mer- 
chandise named in the following schedule, provided that the 


same be the product or manufacture of the United States : 
Bull. 32 ——12 177 
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SCHEDULE 


of articles, the product or manufacture of the United States, 
to be admitted into Guatemala free of all customs duties, and 
of any national or municipal dues, and national port charges. 


1. Live animals. 

. Barley, corn or maize, and rye. 

. Corn-meal. 

. Potatoes, peas and beans. 

. Fresh vegetables. 

Rice. 

. Hay and straw for forage. 

. Tar, pitch, resin, turpentine and asphalt. 

. Cotton-seed oil and other products of said seed. 

10. Quicksilver. 

11. Mineral coal. 

12. Guano and other fertilizers. 

13. Lumber and timber, in the rough or prepared for 
building purposes. 

14. Houses of wood or iron, complete or in parts. 

15. Fire-bricks, lime, cement, shingles and tiles of clay or 
glass for roofing, and construction of buildings. 

16. Marble in slabs, columns, cornices, door and window 
frames and fountains; and dressed or undressed marble for 
buildings. 

17. Piping of clay, glazed or unglazed, for aqueducts and 
sewers. 

18. Wire, plain or barbed, for fences, with hooks and 
staples for same. 

19. Printed books, bound or unbound; printed music; 
maps, charts and globes. 

20. Materials for the construction and equipment of rail- 
ways. 

21. Materials for electrical illumination. 


ON AM SW »N 


No) 
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22. Materials expressly for the construction of wharves. 

23. Anchors and hoisting tackle. 

24. Railings of cast or wrought iron. 

25. Balconies of cast or wrought iron. 

26. Window-blinds of wood or metal. 

27. Iron fire-places or stoves. 

28. Machinery, including steam machinery for agriculture 
and mining, and separate parts of the same. 

29: Gold and silver, in bullion, dust or coin. 


It is understood that the packages or coverings in which 
the articles named in the foregoing schedule are imported shall 
enter free of duty if they are usual and proper for the purpose. 

And whereas the Government of Guatemala has further 
stipulated that the laws and regulations, adopted to protect 
its revenue and prevent fraud in the declarations and proof 
that the articles named in the foregoing schedule are the prod- 
uct or manufacture of the United States of America, shall im- 
pose no undue restrictions on the importer and no additional 
charges on the articles imported ; 

And whereas the Secretary of State has, by my direction, 
given assurance to the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Guatemala at Washington that this action of 
the Government of Guatemala in granting freedom of duties 
to the products and manufactures of the United States of 
America on their importation into Guatemala, is accepted as 
a due reciprocity for the action of Congress as set forth in 
section 3 of said Act; 

And whereas the diplomatic representative of the United 
States of America at the city of Guatemala has been advised 
by the Government of Guatemala of the passage on April 
30, 1892, of an act by the National Congress of that Repub- 
lic approving the commercial arrangement concluded between 
the Governments of the two Republics, and of the issue of 
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a decree admitting, on and after the 3oth day of May, 1892, 
the articles mentioned in the above schedule, being the product 
or manufacture of the United States of America, into the 
ports of Guatemala free of all duties whatsoever ; 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
President of the United States of America, have caused the 
above stated modifications of the tariff laws of Guatemala to 
be made public for the information of the citizens of the 
United States of America. * 


In testimony whereof, 1 have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington, this 18th day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
[ SEAL. ] two, and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and sixteenth. 
BENJ. HARRISON. 
By the President: 


JAMES G. BLAINE, 
Secretary of State. 


PREVIOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Blaine to Mr. Kimberly. 


No. 11.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 5, 1891. 
SAMUEL KIMBERLY, Esq., 
Etc., etc., etc., 
Guatemala City. 

Sir: I desire to bring to your attention the fact that the 
Congress of the United States, at its last session, enacted a 
law—of which three copies are enclosed herewith—in which 
provision was made for the admission into the United States, 
free of duty, of the following articles: All sugars not above 
No. 16 Dutch standard in. color, molasses, coffee, tea, hides, 
and skins. | 

In section 3 of this law it is declared that these remissions 
of duty were made “with a view to secure reciprocal trade 
with countries producing ” those articles; and it is provided 
that whenever the President shall be satisfied that reciprocal 
favors are not granted to the products of the United States 
in the countries referred to, “he shall have the power and it 
shall be his duty” to impose upon the articles above enumer- 
ated, the products of the countries concerned, the rates of 
duty set forth in section 3. 

The Government of the United States being earnestly 
desirous of maintaining with Guatemala such trade relations 
as shall be reciprocally equal and mutually advantageous, I 
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am directed by the President to request you to bring the 
above-mentioned provisions of this act of Congress to the 
attention of the minister for foreign affairs of that Republic, 
and to express the hope that such steps may be taken by his 
Government as shall result in the establishment of commer- 
cial relations between the United States and the Republic re- 
ferred to on a permanent basis of reciprocity, profitable alike 
to both. As it is desirable that the negotiations for this pur- 
pose should be carried on at Washington, it would be well 
for your to suggest to the minister for foreign affairs of Gua- 
temala that the Guatemalan representative to this Govern- 
ment be empowered to consider this subject with me. 
I am, etc., 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


Mr. Kimberly to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Guate- 
mala, 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN CENTRAL ÁMERICA, 
Guatemala, January 22, 1891. 

Mr. MinIsTER: It is with pleasure that I inform Your Ex- 
cellency of a communication from my Government at Wash- 
ington, dated January 5, announcing that the Congress of the 
United States has enacted a law in which provision is made 
for the admission into the United States “free of duty” of 
articles that Your Excellency's Governmentis now producing 
in large quantities, namely: Coffee, sugar, molasses, hides, 
and skins. Your Excellency must perceive by this friendly 
act of my Government that it is desirous to meet the exigen- 
cies of the future well-being of our kindly relations. For, 
and inasmuch as, States in our Republic themselves produce 
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sugar, yet Your Excellency will observe that notwithstanding 
this fact, in order to meet this contingency and prevent in- 
justice to our producer, it is provided that a bonus be paid 
him out of the Treasury of the United States, thus clearing 
the way for reciprocity with Your Excellency's Government; 
and permit me to quote from my instructions the following 
language, therein contained : 

In section 3 of this law (a copy of which I transmit herewith) it is de- 
clared that these remissions of duty were made with a view to secure recip- 
rocal trade with countries producing those articles. 

And it is provided that whenever the President shall be satisfied that 
reciprocal favors are not granted to the products of the United States in the 
countries referred to, he shall have the power and it shall be his duty to 
impose upon the articles above enumerated, the products of the countries 
concerned, the rates of duty set forth in section 3. 


I further quote from the same source: 

The Government of the United States is earnestly desirous of main- 
taining with Guatemala such trade relations as shall be reciprocally equal 
and mutually advantageous. 

I hope that Your Excellency's Government may give this 
important measure the consideration it deserves, and will 
empower its diplomatic representative at Washington to call 
upon the Honorable James G. Blaine, Secretary of State, in 
order to adjust with him this important question, beneficial 
alike to both Republics. 

Accept, etc., 
| | SAMUEL KIMBERLY. 
Señor Don F. ANGUIANO, 
Etc., etc., etc. 
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The Guatemalan Minister to Mr. Blaine. 


LEGATION OF GUATEMALA IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, December 29, 1891. 


Mr. SECRETARY: 1 have the honor to inform you that the 
Government of Guatemala, being actuated by an earnest de- 
sire to strengthen and draw closer the political and com- 
mercial relations between the two Republics, has given 
careful consideration to the note which was addressed to it 
by the chargé d'affaires ad interim of the United States at 
Guatemala city on the 22d of January last, informing my 
Government of the action taken by the United States Con- 
gress on the subject of commercial reciprocity, as contained 
in section 3 of the tariff law of October 1, 1890. 

I am pleased to be able to state, in reply to the said note, 
that the Government of Guatemala, in due reciprocity for, 
and in consideration of, the admission into the United States 
of America, free of all duties, whether national, State, or 
municipal, of the articles mentioned in the aforesaid note of 
January 22d last, proposes to admit into all the established 
ports of entry of the Republic of Guatemala, free of all cus- 
toms duties and any other national, municipal, or port charges, 
the articles or merchandise named in the schedule attached 
to this note, provided that the same be the product or manu- 
facture of the United States. In view, however, of the fact 
that the Executive of Guatemala is not clothed with authority 
to put the commercial arrangement herein proposed into 
operation without the sanction of the National Congress, it is 
agreed that the President of Guatemala shall submit the 
arrangement to the National Congress at its session in March 
next, and that the said arrangement shall be put into opera- 
tion within thirty days after its approval by that body. 

The Government of Guatemala gives the assurance that, 
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in case the proposed arrangement is carried into effect, no 
increase shall be made in the export duties now in force on 
the articles enumerated in section 3 of the said tariff law, nor 
upon any article, the product of Guatemala, now on the free 
list of the tariff of said United States, so long as such article 
shall continue to be admitted free of duty. 

The Government of Guatemala reserves the right to adopt 
the necessary laws and regulations to protect its revenue and 
prevent fraud in the declarations and proof that the articles 
enumerated in the attached schedule are exported from, and 
are the product or manufacture of, the United States; but the 
laws and regulations to be adopted shall place no undue 
restrictions upon importers, nor occasion any additional 
charges or duties on the articles imported. 

I feel confident that the proposition, as above set forth, 
will satisfy the President of the United States that the Gov- 
ernment of Guatemala has responded in the fullest manner 
possible to the legislation of the Congress of the United 
States, and that it will be accepted as a just and reasonable 
act of reciprocity. If so, and if the proposed arrangement 
shall take effect on the terms stated, it will be with the under- 
standing that it shall remain in force until it is modified or 
abrogated by the legislative action of either Government 
or by mutual agreement between the Executives of the two 
countries. 

With the highest consideration, etc., 
ANTO. BATRES. 
Hon. James G. BLAINE, 
Secretary of State. 
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[ Enclosure in Minister Batres's letter.] 


SCHEDULE OF ARTICLES, THE PRODUCT OR MANUFACTURE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, TO BE ADMITTED INTO GUATEMALA FREE OF ALL CUSTOMS DU- 
TIES, AND OF ANY NATIONAL OR MUNICIPAL DUES, AND NATIONAL POR1 
CHARGES. 


Live animals 
Barley, corn or maize, and rye. 
Corn-meal. 
Potatoes, peas and beans. 
Fresh vegetables. 
Rice. 
Hay and straw for forage. 
Tar, pitch, resin, turpentine and asphalt. 
9. Cotton-seed oil and other products of said seed. 
10. Quicksilver. 
11. Mineral coal. 
12. Guano and other fertilizers. 
13. Lumber and timber, in the rough or prepared for building purposes. 
14. Houses of wood or iron, complete or in parts. 
15. Fire-bricks, lime, cement, shingles and tiles of clay or glass for roof 
ing, and construction of buildings. 
16. Marble in slabs, columns, cornices, door and window frames and 
fountains; and dressed or undressed marble for buildings. 
17. Piping of clay, glazed or unglazed, for aqueducts and sewers. 
18. Wire, plain or barbed, for fences, with hooks and staples for same. 
19. Printed books, bound or unbound ; printed music; maps, charts and 
globes. 
20. Materials for the construction and equipment of railways. 
21. Materials for electrical illumination. 
22. Materials expressly for the construction of wharves. 
23. Anchors and hoisting tackle. 
24. Railings of cast or wrought iron. 
25. Balconies of cast or wrought iron. 
26. Window-blinds of wood or metal. 
27. Iron fire-places or stoves. 
28. Machinery, including steam machinery for agriculture and mining, 
and separate parts of the same. 
29. Gold and silver, in bullion, dust or coin. 


COW NA De YP 
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It is understood that the packages or coverings in which the articles 
named in the foregoing schedule are imported shall enter free of duty if they 
are usual and proper for the purpose. 


Mr. Blaine to the Guatemalan Minister. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 30, 1891. 

SIR: I have great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt 
of your note of the 29th instant, in which you inform me that 
the Government of Guatemala, in due reciprocity for, and in 
consideration of, the free admission into the United States of 
the products of Guatemala enumerated in the note of the 
chargé d’affaires ad interim of the United States at Guatemala 
city, dated January 22, 1891, proposes to admit free of duty 
the articles, the product or manufacture of the United States 
of America, named in the schedule attached to your note 
within thirty days after the approval by the Congress otf 
Guatemala of the commercial arrangement proposed by you; 
that no increase shall be made by Guatemala in the export 
tax on the articles admitted free into the United States; and 
that the laws and regulations adopted by Guatemala to pre- 
vent fraud shall not impose any additional charges or fees 
therefor on the articles named in your note imported from 
the United States. , 

l am directed by the President to state to you that, in case 
the Congress of Guatemala at its next session approves the 
commercial arrangement proposed by you, he will accept this 
action of the Government of Guatemala, in granting exemp- 
tion of duties to the products of the United States, as a due 
reciprocity for the action of the Congress of the United States, 
as set forth in Mr. Kimberly’s note above mentioned. 
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I am also pleased to reciprocate the assurances contained 
in your note, and to state that, in case the proposed arrange- 
ment goes into operation, no export tax, whether national, 
State, or municipal, can or will be imposed in the - United 
States upon the products or manufactures enumerated in the 
schedule attached to your note sent to Guatemala. 

It may be further understood that, while the Government 
of the United States reserves the right to adopt the laws and 
regulations necessary to protect its revenue and prevent fraud 
in the declarations and proof that the articles enumerated in 
section 3 of the law cited are the product or manufacture of 
Guatemala, the laws and regulations to be adopted shall place 
no undue restrictions upon the importer nor impose any ad- 
ditional charges or fees upon the articles imported. 

When I shall be advised by you of the favorable action of 
the Congress of Guatemala, I shall be pleased to agree with 
you upon the time for making concurrent announcement of 
the proposed commercial arrangement, which, it is under- 
stood, shall remain in force so long as it shall not be modified 
or revoked by the legislation of either Government or by the 
mutual agreement of the executive power of the two countries. 

Accept, etc., | 
JAMES G. BLAINE. 
Señor Don Antonio BATRES, 
Etc., etc., etc. 
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Chapter I. 


AREA, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, AND RESOURCES. 


The Republic of Colombia on the north is bounded by the 
Caribbean Sea; on the south by Ecuador, Brazil, and Peru; on 
the east by Brazil and Venezuela; on the west by the Pacific Ocean, 
and on the northeast by Costa Rica. 

The area of the Republic is about 513,845 square miles, of 
which about one-fourth isinhabited. The greatest length is about 
1,242 miles, from the mouth of the Golfito River, in the Golfo 
Dulce, to the mouth of the Avatiparana, and the greatest breadth, 
from Puntagallinas to the left bank of the Amazon River, about 
1,118 miles. Its shape is irregular, the northern peninsula reach- 
ing 12° 25' north latitude, its east and west extension being be- 
tween 70° 40' and 82° 40' west longitude, while its southern limit 
is nearly coincident with the equator. Its estimated area is more 
than double that of Spain and Portugal, and equal to that of New 
England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, and Georgia. 

On the Atlantic or Caribbean coast—which is upwards of 1,000 
miles in length—there are the following bays and gulfs: Bahia 
Honda, which is well protected from the strong winds of the east 
and north, but is rendered unsuitable for the establishment of a 
port by its lack of drinkable water; El Portete Rio Hacha, of - 
considerable commercial importance as a center of export trade; 
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Dibulla; Santa Marta, a cienaga or lagoon stretching 25 miles 
from south to north, with a breadth of 11 miles from east to west, 
communicating with the lakes of Pajaral and Cuatro Bocas, and 
which, though rather shallow, can be navigated by flat-bottomed 
steamboats; Barranquilla, at the mouth of the Magdalena; En- 
senada de Galerazamba; Sabanilla, a very active port; Cartagena, 
a splendid bay, known for centuries to navigators of the Carib- 
bean; Zapote, Zizpata, and Golfo de Morrosquillo; the Gulf of 
Darien, with the estuary of the Atrato, and the ports of Turbo, 
Guacuba, Candelaria, etc.; Porto-Bello, San Blas, Chagres, and 
Bahia Del Almirante. | 

The coast line of the Pacific is hardly so important as that of 
the Atlantic, except along the Isthmus, where it forms the great 
Bay of Panamá, with the subordinate inlets of Parita Bay on the 
west and the Gulf of San Miguel on the east. Along the re- 
mainder of the line are Cupica, San Francisco, Solano, Palmar, 
Charambira (obstructed by a bar), the large Bay of Malaga, pro- 
tected by the island of Palmas, with the harbors of Guapi and 
Izcuandé, the bays of Pasacaballos and Buenaventura, the har- 
bors of Tumaco and Trinidad, and the gulfs of Montijo, David, 
and Dulce. 

The islands on the.Atlantic side are San Andrés and Provi- 
dencia, near the Mosquito coast; Drago, Provision (or Bastimen- 
tos), and Popa, between the points of Chiriquí and Tervi; Escudo 
de Veraguas, to the east of the point of Chiriquí; Barú, near the 
Bay of Cartagena; Los Gomez, formed by the delta of the Mag- 
dalena. On the Pacific side, Tremaco, Gorgona, the archipelago 
of Las Perlas, of which the principal island is that of El Rey 
or San Miguel, and the islands of Taboga, Taboguilla, Otoque, 
Cebaco, and Coiba (or Quibo). 

On the Atlantic side are the peninsulas of Toboló, which 
shuts in on the east the lagoon of Chiriquí; San Blas, in the gulf 
of the same name; Mestizos, which shuts in on the north the 
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ensenada de Cispata, in the gulf of Morrosquillo, and the large 
peninsula of la Goagira. On the Pacific side, the peninsula of 
Azuero, which is the largest, and Punta Burica, in the Isthmus 
of Panamá. 

The most notable capes on the Atlantic side are: Tiburon, at 
the entrance of the Gulf of Darien; Aguja, in front of Santa 
Marta; and those of Tela, Falso, and Chichibacoa, in the penin- 
sula of la Goagira. On the Pacific side the only cape which 
need be mentioned is that of Corrientes, between the coasts of 
Quibdó y Lloro. The Isthmus of Panamá connects North and 
South America. It is about 422 miles long; its greatest width is 
118 miles, its shortest 31 miles. 

The principal features of the surface of Colombia consists of 
the three branches into which the great mountain range of the 
Andes divides as it enters the territory of the Republic. Near 
the southern boundary, between Tulcán and Timbio, the range parts 
into two branches, of which one, known as the Cordillera Occi- 
dental (western Cordillera), follows a northerly direction to the 
Department of Bolivar, where it ends opposite the town of 
Banco. The second branch follows a northeasterly direction, 
subdividing into two ranges to the east of Almaguer. Of these 
two ranges the one on the left, known as the Cordillera Central 
(central Cordillera), follows a northerly direction and comes to 
an end in the Department of Bolivar. The range on the right, 
known as the Cordillera Oriental (eastern Cordillera), turns more 
more to the northeast dividing in the Department of Santander, 
into two branches, one of which runs into the Department of the 
Magdalena where it comes to an end, and the other toward the 
Republic of Venezuela. 

In the western Cordillera the peaks of Chiles and Cumbal are 
covered with perpetual snow; in the central Cordillera those of 
Coconuco, Puracé, Huila, Quindio, Tolima, Ruiz, Mesa de 
Herveo, and Santa Isabel, the last four being grouped together 
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under the name of Páramo de Ruiz; in the eastern Cordillera 
there is only the Sierra Nevada de Chita or (Giiican). 

In 5° 5’ north latitude, where the Cordillera of Quindiu sinks 
down, the Cordillera de la Suma Paz rises to the snow limit and 
is the most elevated of the three ranges. It runs northeast to the 
Paramos of Pamplona, from which it sends out a branch to meet 
. the massif of the Sierra Nevada of Santa Marta. In its passage 
through the Department of Santander it attains in the Alto del 
Viejo an altitude of 12,965 feet, in Alto del Trio of 9,965, and in 
the Boca del Monte of 12,735. The Sierra Nevada is said to 
reach a height of 23,779 feet, and it is certainly covered with per- 
petual snow over a large part of its summit. The western Cor- 
dillera, or Cordillera del Chocó, is the least remarkable of the 
three and has been worn down in many places into what are com- 
paratively mere rounded hills with easy passages between. It 
continues northward, however, much further than the central chain, 
and in fact extends through the Isthmus of Panama. In the 
southern part of the Department of the Cauca are the following 
volcanoes: Sotara, (extinct), Pasto, and Chiles; near the city of 
Popayan, Purace; the highest snow peak of the central Cordil- 
lera, Huila; in the Departmen) of the Cauca, Azufral; lastly, 
the volcano of Chiriqui, now extinct. 

The most notable table-lands of the Colombian Andes are those 
of Túquerres, Pasto, and Popayan, in the Department of the 
Cauca; those of Santa Rosa .and Herveo, in the Department of 
Antioquia; that of Dolores, in the Department of Tolima; those 
of Bogota, Juan Diaz, Ubate, and Simijaca, in the Department 
of Cundinamarca; those of Chiquinquira, Sogamoso, Tunja, and 
Cocuy, in the Department of Boyaca; and those of Pamplona and 
Jéridas, in the Department of Santander. The llanos or plains 
of the Orinoco extend eastward from the slopes of the Cordillera 
de la Sumapaz. As far south as the Vichada they form an almost 
complete level, destitute of trees, and affording abundant pasturage, 
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while further south they are covered with forests, display consider- 
able irregularity of surface, and are not infrequently broken by 
steep rocks rising to a height of from 300 to 600 feet. 

The fundamental formations throughout Colombia are igneous 
and metamorphic, the great masses of the Cordilleras consisting of 
gneiss, granite, porphyry, and basalt. In many places the car- 
boniferous strata have attained considerable development, though 
they have been thrown into strange confusion by some unknown 
disturbance. Volcanic forces are still at work, as is shown by 
occasional earthquakes, and also by such phenomena as those at 
Batan near Sogamoso, where the subterranean heat is great enough 
to affect the local climate. Glaciers are still extant in the Paramo 
del Ruiz, and possibly in some of the other snow-clad heights. 
The slopes of the various Cordilleras are frequently covered with 
deep beds of gravel, and the valleys are full of alluvial deposits 
of very various periods. The rivers have in many instances cut 
remarkable passages for themselves through the mountains, and 
according to Codazzi, the Sogamoso has at one time been the 
outlet of a vast series of lakes which he believed to have occupied 
the highlands of Bogotá, Tunja, and Velez. 

The numerous streams which water the territory of the Repub- 
lic may be grouped into four systems which are definitely distin- 
guished from one another by the Cordilleras and the valleys of the 
more important rivers. 

These systems are: (1) The western or Pacific system, com- 
prising all the streams which flow from the western Cordillera 
into the Pacific Ocean, and also the waters of the valley of the 
Atrato. (2) The central system of the Cauca River, comprising 
the streams which flow from the western Cordillera toward the 
east, and those which flow from the central Cordillera toward the 
west. (3) The central system of the Magdalena River, compris- 
ing the streams which flow from the central Cordillera toward the 
east, and those which flow from the eastern Cordillera toward the 
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west. (4) The eastern system, made up of the streams which de- 
scend from the eastern Cordillera into the rivers Orinoco and 
Amazon. 

The most important rivers which empty into the Pacific Ocean, 
are: The Bayano or Chepo, which flows into the Gulf of Panama; 
the Tuira or Darien, the most important river of the Isthmus of 
Panama, and which flows into the Gulf of San Miguel or Darien del 
Sur; the San Juan, the Dagua, the Iscuandé, the Tapaje, the Patía, 
and the Mira. The Atrato, which also belongs to this system, 
empties into the Gulf of Urabá and runs in a direction opposed to 
that of the San Juan, from which it is separated by a range of small 
hills, which constitute what is called the Isthmus of San Pablo. 
Were this to be pierced by a canal and the navigation of the two 
streams improved, there would be a complete river passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The account, however, so frequently 
repeated, of the possibility of passing from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific by means of a canal excavated about 1788 in the Raspa- 
dura ravine by some enterprising monk, seems to have little or no 
foundation. The Atrato rises in the slopes of the western Cor- 
dillera, has a course of about 300 miles, and a breadth, during the 
last 96 miles, of from 750 to 1,000 feet. Its depth in this lower 
part of its passage varies from 40 to 70 feet or even more. At 
Quibdó, 220 miles from its mouth, it is still 850 feet wide and 8 
to 20 feet deep, and as the fall of the river is only about 3 inches 
to a mile, steamboats can pass as far as the confluence of the San 
Pablo and Certiguí, 32 miles above Quibdo. 

The whole Atrato valley was once a vast estuary of the sea, 
whose waves broke upon the very feet of the Cordilleras. The 
fossiliferous rocks near the head waters of the Tuira show that the 
country was at one time submerged by the Pacific Ocean, shellfish 
of the same character as the fossils being found living both in the 
Pacific and Atlantic at the present time. The swamps about the 
Atrato River rest on beds of gold-bearing clay. 
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The second system is made up of the river Cauca and its afflu- 
ents. The former rise in the Paramo del Buey, in the central 
Cordillera. In the upper part of its course it flows through a 
volcanic region, and its waters are so impregnated with sulphuric 
and other acids that they are destructive of fish. These acids are 
mainly contributed by the head stream of the Rio Vinagre, which 
rises in the Purace volcano, and from the peculiarity of its waters. 
receives this name. The Cauca follows a general direction from 
south to north, waters the Departments of Cauca, Antioquia, and 
Bolivar, and empties into the Magdalena River below Pinillos, 
or the island of Mompox, through a mouth known as Guamal. 
Below Banco it divides into two branches, known respectively 
as Loba and Mompox, and reunite in what is known as the Boca. 
de Tacaloa. .Its principal tributaries are the Hondo, the Palace, 
the Piendamo, the Ovejas, the Quinamayo, the Palo, the Amaine, 
the Sonso, the Bugalagrande, the Paila, the Vieja, the Otun, the 
Campoalegre, the Pozo, the Arma, the San Juan, the Tarasa, the 
Nechi, and the San Jorge. 

The third system consists of the Magdalena River and its afflu- 
ents. The former rises in the Laguna del Buey, in the Paramo de 
las Papas; it follows, with some deviations, a general direction 
from south to north; it waters the Departments of Tolima, Cundi- 
namarca, Boyaca, Santander, Antioquia, Bolivar, and Magdalena, 
and empties into the Atlantic, through two mouths known as Ce+ 
niza and Rio Viejo, between which stands the island of Los Gomez.. 

The principal affluents of the Madalena are: the Paez, the 
Prado, the Saldafia, the Fusagasuga, the Bogota, the Riorrecio, 
the Lagunilla, the Guali, the Guarino, the Rio Negro, the Miel, 
the Nare, the Nuz, the Cafiorregla, the Carare, the Opon, the Col- 
orado, the Sogamoso, the Cimitarra, the Lebrija, the Semiti, the 
Cauca (already mentioned), and the Cesar, which rises in the 
Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, and its junction with the Magda- 
lena forms the pretty lagoon of Zapatosa. 
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The fourth system, which is of immense extent, consists of the 
streams of the eastern slope of the eastern Cordillera which flow 
into the Amazon and the Orinoco. 

The Amazon waters Colombian soil for more than 100 myri- 
ameters (621 miles), and forms in part the boundary between 
Colombia and Brazil, on the one side, and Colombia and Ecuador, 
upon the other. Its principal Colombian affluents are: the Napo, 
the Putumayo, the Yupura or Caquetá, and the Rio Negro, com- 
posed of the Guainía and the Casiquiarí. The Orinoco likewise 
waters the soil of Colombia. It receives the following Colombian 
tributaries: the Guaviare, the Meta, and the Arauca. As like- 
wise connected with this system should be mentioned the Sinú, 
which rises in the Department of Antioquia and flows into the : 
gulf of Cispata. | 

Colombia has no lake of importance, but among its numerous 
lagoons the following are worthy of mention: Chiriqui, in the 
Department of Panamá; Aguila, in the Department of the Cauca; 
Zapatosa, in the Department of the Magdalena; Desparramadero 
de Sarare, on the confines of Venezuela; Termino, in Casanare; 
Fúquene, Suesca, Guatavita, and Siecha, in Cundinamarca; Tota 
and Socha, in Boyacá; San Lorenzo, in Antioquia; Chucurí, 
jn Santander; Betancí, Ayapel, and Raya, in Bolivar. In Bo- 
gotá is the famous Guatavita into which the Muyscas are said to 
have thrown their treasures. 

Col. Codazzi demonstrated that in the highlands of Bogotá, 
Tunja, and Velez, where is now the densest -population, there 
once existed a system of broad and deep lakes, which, breaking 
through their barriers, precipitated themselves through what is 
now the river Suarez or Sogamoso into the ocean, leaving the 
traces of their irruption boldly marked on the face of the country. 
The same authority conceives that this great cataclysm may have 
occurred within the past four centuries. Some evidence in sup- 
port of his theory is afforded by two great stones which have been 
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discovered on opposite sides of what must have been the borders 
of the principal lake. Both face towards the points of rupture of 


_ the mountains, and the faces of both are covered with sculptures, 


among which are distinguishable figures of the frog (the Chibcha 
sign of water) with outspread feet, and human figures with up- 
raised arms, in attitude of surprise or alarm. 

The climate of Colombia is very varied, notwithstanding its 
tropical situation, owing to the complex system of mountains by 
which the territory is traversed; so that all that one need do in 
order to experience very marked differences of temperature is to 
ascend from the valleys to the mountains. On the coasts the heat 
is almost unceasing, though tempered by the breezes and the rains. 
In the interior there are valleys in which the heat is intense. The 
highest average temperature experienced in any part of the Re- 
public is 86° F.; the lowest, in the inhabited portion of the Cor- 
dilleras, 20° F. 

The lower part of the valley of the Magdalena is oppressed 
with almost tropical heat. The waters of the river are lukewarm, 
and at Honda, 1,000 feet above the level of the sea, stones exposed 
to the sun’s rays are too hot to place the hand upon. 

On the plateaus the air is salubrious and the temperature is that 
of perpetual spring. On the plain of Bogota, which is 8,000 
feet above the sea, the thermometer ranges from 55° to 70° F., 
and the rain in the wet season falls but a few hours daily in the 
afternoon. The summits of the Cordilleras are usually covered 
with mists and the tops of the highest with perpetual snow. In 
the forests of Darien the rain falls almost unceasingly, and the 
gulf of Choco is seldom free from violent storms. 

In Colombia there are no seasons, strictly speaking; but the 
name summer is given to the dry period and winter to the rainy. 
These two sorts of weather alternate generally at intervals of three 
months; but in certain parts of the country it rains during six 
consecutive months, and in others the so-called “summer” is 
almost unceasing. 
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Among the natural curiosities of the country are the falls of 
Tequendama a beautiful cascade with an unbroken fall of over 
600 feet near Bogotá; the natural bridge of Pandi or Icononzo, 
spanning the river Suma Paz at an elevation of 600 feet; the cas- 
cade of the Rio Vinagre; the great orifices called Hoyo del 
Aire and Hoyo de los Pájaros, near Velez; the Peñon de Quiti- 
soque, from the symmetrically pierced summit of which fal? three 
beautiful streams of water; the Fura-Tena and the Boqueron de 
Pefia Armadas, which are two stupendous cuts made by the Rio 
Minero, the second 10,650 feet deep; and the natural tunnel of 
the Rio Suarez. 

The minerals of Colombia are of all sorts, and very abundant. 
Those which are produced with the greatest profit are the follow- 
ing: Gold, in Antioquia, in Cauca, especially in the region of the 
Choco, in Tolima, and in Santander; silver, in Antioquia, Cauca 
{municipality of Toro), and in Tolima; iron, in Cundinamarca 
(la Pradera and Pacho) and in Antioquia (Amaga); copper, in 
Boyacá (Moniquirá) and in the Department of the Magdalena; 
platinum, in Chocó; sulphur, in Cundinamarca (Gachala); salt, 
in Cundinamarca and Boyacá, where there are immense beds of 
rock salt, and in Antioquia, Cauca, and Tolima, where there are 
many salt springs; emeralds, in Boyacá (Muzo, Coscuez, and 
Somondoco); coal, lime, niter, and chalk, throughout the country. 
On the banks of the river Nare, and at Quipile, in Cundinamarca, 
there are found rich but unexploited quarries of marble. In Cha- 
parral and Yaguará, in the Department of Tolima, there are wells 
of petroleum; and at Hatoviejo (in the neighbornood of Bogotá) 
there are great quarries of a very fine gravel, which is useful for 
many purposes. 

From Costa Rica to Venezuela, there is hardly a department of 
Colombia which does not possess in its soil more or less gold. It is 
claimed that Choco, Antioquia, Mariquita, Popayán, Pamplona, 
Ocaña, Bucaramanga, and other places are exceedingly rich in that 
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admirably adapted to the production of coffee. The fique or mag- 
uey, (Fourroya fetida) is abundant. Cotton likewise flourishes in 
this region, though it is but little cultivated. | 

The flora combines almost all the products of the tropical, the 
intertropical, and temperate zones. Within a single day's journey 
one may encounter the four seasons of the year and the vegetable 
peculiarities of all these zones. Rice, cotton, tobacco, sugar cane, 
and all tropical fruits grow along the coast, and the elevated 
plains yield maize, wheat, potatoes, and all the European fruits. 
The vast forests, yet imperfectly explored, abound with valuable 
productions. In Popayan the cinchona grows to perfection, and 
the sides of the mountains of Tolima are clothed to an elevation 
of 8,500 feet with wax palms 200 feet high. Besides these are 
found the Pitayo, cedar, balsam of tolu, vanilla, lignum vite, 
mahogany, caoutchouc, and the tree perhaps most precious of all, 
the albataque, the vine of the cross, and the arisa, all remarkable 
specifics, the first against inflammation, the second for stanching 
effusions of blood, and the third for instantaneously stopping bleed- 
ing at the nose. Notwithstanding the luxuriance of the vegeta- 
tion, the species are not intermingled. Each kind occupies some 
tract of its own, where it flourishes to the almost total exclusion 
of others. Several geographers have with reason characterized the 
fertility of Colombia’s soil as astonishing. 

In the valley of the Cauca the sugar cane will continue in con- 
dition on the same land without replanting for eighty years. 
Indian corn yields three-hundred fold. The plantain yields 
138,000 pounds of fruit in a space of 250 acres. 

On the now useless plains of the southeastern half of the ' 
Republic vast herds of cattle would thrive. Their fertile lands 
are susceptible of cultivation, and their products could find an 
easy market by a narrow-gauge railroad to the Magdalena River, 
the construction of which is not an impossible or an improbable 
thing. From the forests, which exist here and there, might be 
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extracted large quantities of gums, fibers, and precious woods. 
Coffee and cacao might be made to yield rich harvests. 

Throughout the region to the south of Gachalá the quina, or 
Peruvian bark, 1s produced. 

In the districts of Gacheta, Gachala, and Ubala there grows 
spontaneously the plant commonly known as laurel (Myrica 
arguta), which yields a species of vegetable wax, which promises 
to be of great importance in industry and the arts. This wax is 
greenish, brittle, and of a disagreeable odor; but on being prop- 
erly treated it loses those objectionable qualities and becomes 
white. In some parts of the Republic, as in Cauca, large quan- 
tities of it are secured and mixed with tallow, to make candles for 
lighting. The wax is obtained by boiling the fruit of the. laurel 
in water. The fruit so treated yields as high as 25 per cent of 
wax, and one plant may give from 15 to 25 pounds of the fruit a 
year. This wax, furthermore, is susceptible of saponification. 

In certain parts of Colombia is found the arracao, a tree which 
yields a brilliant rose-colored dye which is applicable to wood as a 
sort of varnish, brilliant in proportion to the number of coats ap- 
plied. Mixed with the juices of the yucca leaf, this dye becomes 
quite black without losing its brilliancy. 

Near Medina occurs a singular sort of tree, known as leche-miel 
(Lacmelles edulis), the bark of which exudes a milk-like juice which 
Baron Humboldt analyzed and found to contain the same caseine, 
and the same nutritious qualities as cows’ milk. In the same re- 
region is found the dwarf palm commonly known as vegetable 
ivory. 

The fruit of the malagueta (Xylopia longifolia) is highly es- 
teemed for its medicinal qualities, it being deemed especially use- 
ful in fevers, dysentery, etc. and as an antidote to the poison of 
snakes. 

The currucai (Isica helerophila) yields a resin which is very 


white, aromatic, and rich in turpentine. When subjected to heat 
Bull. 33 2 
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this resin becomes a brilliant paste similar to Burgundy pitch, for 
which latter substance, in most of its uses, the former might be 
substituted. - 

On the banksof the Gazcunta River there grows in great abun- 
dance the necha (Fevilla tarrilla), which is highly recommended 
for the treatment of cancer, tumors, and nervous debility. The 
fruit contains a large proportion of a very fine oil, susceptible of 
varied applications in the arts. ? 

The sarsaparilla (Smilax officinalis), a plant of very great com- 
mercial importance, grows in great abundance on the Llanos of 
Colombia. It flourishes in a temperature of from 75° to 86° F., 
and at an elevation of from 1,000 to 2,600 feet above the level of 
the sea. : 

The cacao grows wild about Medina, and though the grains are 
smaller than in the cultivated plant, it is more rich in oil and, if 
cultivated, would excel in quality. The cacao popularly known 
as cacao cuadrado (Herrania pulcherrima) is exceedingly abundant 
throughout the territory of San Martin, immense groves of it be- 
ing found there as also on the Orinoco, and it seems to be the sort 
which, as cultivated in Venezuela, has a great reputation in Eu- 
rope. 

The cachipai palm (Bactris gachipaes) is interesting both for its 
wood and its fruit, the former being strong, compact, and lustrous, 
while the latter has a fleshy pulp which when cooked is a palata- 
ble, wholesome, and nutritious food. 

The Colombian fauna is very varied, and presents almost all the 
types which characterize the great American fauna. Among 
domestic animals there are very fine cattle on the llanos, or plains, 
and others, carefully bred and crossed with European varieties, 
in the savannah of Bogotá and the valleys of Ubaté, Chiquinquirá, 
and Sogamoso; excellent horses and mules, of Andalusian breed, 
in the same places and in the valley of the Cauca; sheep, goat, 
asses, swine, etc. 
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The herds of cattle and horses of European origin are very 
numerous, and the plains upon which they feed and multiply are 
of immense extent. | 

The intertropical regions abound in wild animals. Among the 
native animals are the puma, jaguar, bear, sloth, deer, armadillo, 
cavy, opossum, tapir, many kinds of monkeys, the condor, parrots, 
humming birds, etc. Of monkeys there are at least seventeen dis- 
tinct species; the feline race is represented by seven or eight, in- 
cluding the puma and the jaguar; there are two species of bears; 
the alligator swarms in the Magdalena and some of the other 
rivers; deer are common at various elevations ; the sloth, the arma- 
dillo, the guagua, the opossum, and the cavy prevail in the forests; 
and the tapir or danta wanders in the higher regions. Among the 
birds may be mentioned the condor and ten other birds of prey, 
several species of swallows, numerous varieties of parrots, paro- 
quets, lorries, and cockatoos, cranes and storks, the pleasant-singing 
tropial, and the strangely colored sol-y-lune which takes its name 
from the figure of the sun and moon on its wings. The boa 
constrictor, the yaruma, the cascabel, and various other serpents are 
frequent enough in the warmer regions, but are not met with at a 
greater height than 5,400 feet above the sea. Insects are abund- 
antly represented, the most important practically being the ants, 
which in some districts, as for instance the Isthmus, are almost a 
plague. Turtle abounds on the coast, and pearl oysters are the 
object of a very considerable fishery. 


Chapter IT. 


THE POLITICAL DIVISIONS AND THEIR RESOURCES. 


Colombia is divided into nine political divisions, now termed 
departments, which were formerly independent States, each having 
separate legislatures. These departments, geographically arranged, 
are Panama, Cauca, Tolima, Cundinamarca, Boyaca, Santander, 
Antioquia, Magdalena, and Bolivar. 


DEPARTMENT OF PANAMA. 


The department of Panama is bounded on the north by the 
Caribbean Sea; on the west by the Republic of Costa Rica; on 
the south by the Pacific Ocean; on the east by the department of 
the Cauca. 

The area of Panama is 32,380 square miles, of which only about 
one-half is inhabited. Its greatest length, from the Darien range 
to that of La Cruz, on the side of Costa Rica, is about 420 miles. 
The widest part of the Isthmus lies between the mouth of the 
Escribanos River, on the Atlantic side, and the point of Mariato 
on the Pacific, a distance of about 118 miles. The narrowest part 
lies between the Gulf of San Blas, on the Atlantic, and the mouth 
of the river Chepe, on the Pacific, a distance on a straight line of 
31 miles. Panama is thus a little smaller than the islands of Cuba 
and Hayti, and not half the size of Paraguay. If the territory of 
the department were to be as densely populated as Belgium was 
said to be in 1860, it would contain no less than 9,000,000 inhab- 


itants. 
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A massive range known as the Cordillera de Baudo, traverses 
the isthmus through nearly its whole length, dwindling away in 
the neighborhood of Panamá. This range approaches now the 
southern coast and again the northern, and though not a very ele- 
vated one (1,557 feet, average height, with peaks of from 2,296 to 
2,624 feet, and passes less than goo feet high), it gradually in- 
creases in both height and breadth as it approaches Veraguas; in 
Chiriquí it reaches its greatest elevation and runs through the mid- 
dle of the department into Costa Rica. | 

Various rivers flow into either the Atlantic or the Pacific, some 
through long and narrow valleys, others by shorter courses. The 
principal river of the department is the Tuira or Darien River. 
It rises in the heights of Aspaves and receives the waters of a 
number of tributaries, among which may be named the Nique, 
Balsas, Paya, Puero, Cano, Limon, Chucunaque (which itself has 
several tributaries navigable for small vessels), and the Tayecua 
or Marca. As thus increased, the Tuira flows into the Gulf of 
San Miguel on the Pacific coast. 

The river Coclé is some 70 miles long, being navigable for small 
vessels for about 40 miles. It rises in the Andes and receives 
the waters of fourteen tributary rivers and a multitude of brooks. 
The Rio de los Indios and the Calabébora rise in the desert range 
which traverses the isthmus and empty into the Atlantic. The 
first is navigable for 18 miles and the second for 21. The Dora- 
ces forms the boundary with Costa Rica. The Chiriqui and the 
Guazaro flow into the Atlantic. 

Another important river of the department is the Bayano, or 
Chepo, which rises in the Andes and flows west and then south- 
west into the gulf of Panama. It is about 160 miles in length, 
and is navigable for 125 miles. It collects on its course the waters 
of a number of tributary streams. The river Chagres is 102 miles 
long and navigable for about 60 miles. It receives the waters of 
more than twenty-one tributaries, and flows first southwest and then 
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northwest, finally emptying into the Caribbean. Part of its chan- 
nel has been utilized in the construction of the interoceanic canal. 

The Sambú River rises in the heights of Aspave and flows 
nearly parallel with the southern coast until it empties into the 
gulf of San Miguel. It is navigable some 93 miles. The Chico 
and the Santa Maria flow into the Parita Gulf, the San Pedro and 
San Pablo flow into the Ensenada de Montijo, the Tabasara, San- 
tiago; Fonseca, and Chiriqui-viejo em pty into the gulf of Alanje, 
and the Golfito flows into the Golfo Dulce, on the boundary of 
Costa Rica. 

The department of Panama has no considerable lake or lagoon, 
unless we accept what is called the lake of Chiriqui, on the At- 
lantic coast, which is rather a large bay than a lake. . There are, 
however, a number of places, chiefly on the coast, and on the 
banks of rivers, where marshes or ponds, more or less permanent 
and extensive, are to be found. 

Both the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts are sprinkled with 
islands; in some spots so thickly grouped as to constitute archi- 
pelagoes. 

On the Atlantic side there are some 630 islands and islets, with 
an aggregate area of 147 square miles, of which about 115 square 
miles are susceptible of utilization for lumbering or colonization. 
The remainder is waste, unsheltered, and lacking both water and 
vegetation. At certain spots fish and turtle abound. 

The islands of this department on the Pacific coast are larger 
and more numerous than those on the Atlantic side. In the 
group known as the Archipelago de las Perlas the principal island 
is that of San Miguel, which is about 16 miles long by 7 or 8 
miles wide. The largest island on the coast is that of Coiba, a 
few miles from Bahia Honda, whose greatest length is some 22 
miles and its greatest breadth is 15 miles. These Pacific islands 
are said to number in all 1,053, with an aggregate area of about 
500 square miles. 
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The department of Panamá has on the Atlantic side some 478 
maritime miles of coast, 240 between the mouth of the Tarena 
River and Colon and 238 between Colon and Costa Rica. On 
the side of the Pacific the coast of Panamá is 707 maritime miles 
in length (about 866 ordinary miles). 

On the Atlantic coast the principal ports or bays are those of 
Colon or Aspinwall, Almirante, Chiriquí, San Blas, Caledonia, 
and Puerto Bello. Besides these there are some 25 smaller ports 
Colon, or Aspinwall, is built upon the island of Manzanillo, which 
divides an inlet of the sea, of some 5 miles in depth, into what 
are known as the ports of Manzanillo and Naos or Newbay. 

On the Pacific coast the principal ports or bays are those of 
Panama, San Miguel, Montijo, and Golfito. There are in addi- 
tion some 30 smaller ports, among which may be mentioned that 
of Bocachica, which serves as the port for the town of David. 

The climate of the department varies very much, it being in 
certain regions warm but healthful, in others damp and sickly, and 
in others cold and salubrious. 

The whole coast, from the boundary of Costa Rica to the gulf 
of Uraba, has a hot and damp climate, in which it is difficult for 
the white race to flourish, by reason of swamps and marshes whose 
exhalations are extremely unwholesome. To this is added the 
intensity of the heat, aggravated by the great humidity produced by 
the frequent rains, and by the aqueous vapors rising from the sea 
which the prevailing winds carry to the wooded plains that 
fringe the entire territory, There is a part of the Pacific coast to 
which this does not apply, for, from Panamá to Cape Burica, 
where there are no marshes or wooded plains, but on the contrary 
cereal-bearing fields, and rivers which water and fertilize that gen- 
erally inhabited region. The climate is as a rule warm but not so 
damp, which permits the inhabitants to enjoy good health. The 
cordilleras are all cool and salubrious, but their slopes are unin- 
habited, both on the southern side, which bears the cereal grasses 
and on the northern, which is covered with woods. 
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The coast from Panama to El Choco is unhealthy. The interior’ 
of the isthmus of Darien is very sickly, and only the negroes and 
Indian half-breeds can stand its excessively rainy climate, hot and 
damp, and its atmosphere, which the marshes make malarious. 
Though about the Darien cordillera the temperature is milder, it 
can not be said that the region is salubrious; and it will never be 
until the great woods and groves shall have disappeared. 

In Puerto Bello the climate is unhealthy, and the heat excessive 
by reason of the stagnation of the air, and because the port is sur- 
rounded by high mountains, and noxious exhalations emanate from 
vegetable matters, both terrestrial and aquatic. The nights there 
are often stifling, and the days marked by rains with thunder and 
lightning, such as can not but terrify the unaccustomed visitor. 

It may be said that it rains in the department of Panama at least 
nine months in the year, and that, too, in extraordinary quantities. 
There occur, too, brief but very hard “scuds” or showers, and 
much thunder and lightning—a sure proof of the abundance of 
electricity in these regions. 

The dry months are February, March, and a part of April, and 
_ the hottest months are August, September, and October, in which 
the heat becomes almost unbearable. In the other months the 
breezes and the continual rain render the heat less intense, though 
on the other hand they make the climate disagreeable. 

In the territory which formerly constituted the provinces of 
Chiriqui and Veraguas the heat is intense, though tempered by the 
rains from April to December. In the part of the isthmus bor- 
dering upon the Cauca it rains all the year round, at such a rate 
as to make the rainfall go cubic inches, while in Europe it is only 
28 or 29, 

Gold is obtained from the rivers Marca and Balsas, in South 
Darien. There still lives the tradition of the famous mines of 
Cana or Espiritu Santo, in the neighborhood of the Tuira. Atone 
time they were called “ Potosi,” on account of the abundance and 
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fineness of the ore produced. There are likewise gold mines in 
the neighborhood of the rivers Coclé, Belen, and Indias and their 
tributaries. Of these the most noteworthy is that of San Antonio, 
on the Coclé, which is reported as yielding $40,000 a year. 
Other mines are found at las Tablas, las Minas, el Mineral de 
Veraguas, Sona, Lovaina, Gualaca, and San Lorenzo. 

Salt is found in abundance throughout the department, and at 
many points its production is more profitable than that of gold. 

Copper is found near San Felix, and near the road from David 
to Bocas del Toro. It exists also, there is reason for thinking, 
in the old province of Azuero. 

Iron is to be found in and about the Cerro de San Cristóbal 
and in the ancient province of Azuero, according to indications. 

Mineral coal is found near las Bocas de Toro and in Golfo Dulce. 

Mineral waters are found in the districts of Santiago and Calo- 
bre, near the headwaters of the Chonguinola, near the volcano at 
the foot of the Castillo Mount, near the Chiriqui River, in the 
Méndez ranch, near the Yeguas Pass, in Pan de Azucar, and on 
the banks of the Gallequi River, near San Felix. 

Pearls are found not only in the Archipelago de las Perlas, but 
in many other spots on the sea bottom, which would seem to be 
almost covered with these precious stones. As many as one mil- 
lion shells a year are said to be secured by divers, and though all 
do not contain pearls they are available as mother-of-pearl. 

Chalk and lime also abound in various parts of the department. 

The following woods, used for making dyestuff, are found in 
the department: Uvilla, curtidora, divi-divi, dragon's blood, tuno, 
mulberry, Brazilian wood (brasilete), igua, aguacate colorado, 
guayacan, añil amarillo de yuca, carocolito (purple shell), mu- 
queva, ojo de venado (black), tagua de montaña (indelible car- 
mine), and nazareno (purple). 

The department yields woods of excellent quality and colossal 
growth, principally in South Darien, though they abound also in 
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the mountains along the coasts and in the islands of both seas. 
The following may be named: Cacique, corotú, and espavé, fit 
“ for shipbuilding, and not infested by any sort of insect whatever; 
caimito, hueso, cerezo, macano, madroño, naranjillo, bola, and 
laurel, excellent for polished work and building, as are also the 
mora and guayacan, which are, furthermore, incorruptible; nís- 
pero and espinoso, which make the best boarding known; mahog- 
any (black, red, or veined), rosewood, rosilla, quira, cocobobo, 
and roble amarillo (yellow oak), which do not rot; roble comun 
(common oak), adapted for ship timbers; el manzanillo (manchi- 
neel), a building and cabinet wood ; jicarrillo, and espino amarillo. 

Among furniture woods may be named the cedars known as 
cebolla, espina, real, and papaya, all of excellent quality and ex- 
empt from the attacks of the “comejen” (timber worm); amarillo 
de Guayaquil, which is incorruptible; algarrobo del Perú, ijagua 
de montafia, alcornoque, chuchipate, and chachojo, all very useful 
for building; maderon, very durable and available for inlaid work ; 
alfahillo, the same; tanjiro, similar to mahogany ; jigua blanca, jigna 
negra, saponario, the leaves and bark of which are used as soap; 
majagua, used by the Indians for making ropes; palo de lana 
(wooltree), similar to the ceiba or silk cotton tree, and which grows 
to a height of more than 100 feet, and is used for canoes; hobo, 
a durable and colossal tree; bongo and balso, trees of considerable 
thickness, but very light, resembling cork, and used for making 
rafts; yaya, very durable; mangle, cavalero, pena, salado, and 
colorado, the last very durable and suitable for shipbuilding; 
culuba, much used for making mats, etc.; gachapala, and maria, 
good for masts; murciélago, hobo de puerco (é de cerco), bari- 
gon, haya, raton, carcún, sibo, and terciopelo, all useful to carpen- 
ters, as are also the guayabito de montaña, cerezo silvestre (wild 
cherry), pavo, mostrenco, and conaza. 

The department produces cloves, equal in fragrance to those of 
Ceylcn; palosanto, from which is obtained the famous balsam 
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maria; copaiba, caucho, almaciga (mastic), copachi, chutra, ca- 
raña, cabima, cateba, croton, palo de sangre, saumedio, jigua- 
canelo, balsamo de drago, chiriqui, chinchire, tustele (yielding 
rubber, like the caucho), and palo de vaca. 

Honey and beeswax are produced in great abundance. 

The following fruits and vegetables are produced on the isthmus, 
both wild and in cultivation: 

Aguacate, cacao, coco, pomaroda, mango, mamei del pais, na- 
ranjo dulce, naranjo agrio, limon, torovijo, marafion, guanabano, 
membrillo (quince), guayabo zapote, brevo, hicaco, anon, hagua, 
flame, uvito guagabilla, calanva, nispero, cerezo, higo (figs), cai- 
mito, higo chumbo, granado, papayo, sabio, granadillo, ciruela | 
(plum), guate, curubo, piño, piñuelo, sapoya, cerenjena (egg- 
plant), tomate (tomatoes), melon, sandía, calabaza dulce (squash), 
and eight sorts of aji (capsicum). 

Among the palms of Panama we may note the wine palm, the 
oil palm, the corozo, the royal, the chontadura, the umbrella palm, 
the cabeza de negro palm, the taparro, and the cocoa palm, which 
is remarkable not only for its fruit, but for being planted around 
settlements to protect houses from lightning as it serves as a very 
efficient sort of lightning rod. 

The great forests of Panamá contain many wild animals, among 
which we may name the tiger, black or spotted, the jaguar of 
Darien, as voracious as that of Venezuela, the cougar, the javali, 
or wild boar, the chunzo, erizo (hedgehog), lion, red, yellow, or 
black, oso hormiguero (ant bear), tigrillo (small tiger), zorro 
(fox), conejo (rabbit), tapir, venado (deer), puerco espin (porcu- 
pine), gato (cat), mono (monkey), and armadillo. 

On the Atlantic coast there are the tortoises, whose shell is so 
largely used, and white and green turtles. On the Pacific, besides 
the pearl oysters, there are found many kinds of oysters and mus- 
cles, and crustaceans, such as lobsters, crabs, shrimps, etc. In the 
sea the animals to be feared are the tintorera (cuttlefish), the 
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guaza, the manta, and the shark. In both oceans there abound 
the ceruzati, a fish weighing 55 pounds, and the mero, which 
weighs over 110. There are found also the bagre, the peztierra, 
the quichavo, the paro, and the casus, of some size, and the hurel, 
barbado, sabalo, hurello, corvina, cominata, and ruejo, of very fine 
flavor. 

There are in Panama two kinds of alligators and many kinds 
of iguanas. Among serpents we find the boa, the berrugosa, the 
equis, the bejuco, the cazadora, the boba, the viper, of many kinds 
and very poisonous, coral, and many sorts of lizards. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE CAUCA. 


The department of the Cauca is bounded on the northwest by 
the department of Panama, on the north by the Caribbean Sea, 
on the east by the departments of Bolivar, Antioquia, Tolima, 
and Cundinamarca, and the Republics of Venezuela and Brazil; 
on the south by Brazil and Ecuador, and on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The area of this department is 6,668 square myriameters 
(257,424 square miles), of which 585 are inhabited and cultivated 
and 6,083 unoccupied. This includes the territory of Caqusta 
and the districts of Huila, Inza, and Paez, which were all attached 
to the department at its creation. 

In the southern part of Cauca the Cordillera of the Andes 
divides into three branches. In this region are found the high 
table-lands of Pasto and Túquerres and the volcanoes of Chiles, 
Sotara, Cumbal, and Pasto. 

The western Cordillera traverses the department from south 
to north parallel with the coast of the Pacific, and parallel with 
the western lies the central Cordillera, which keeps the same 
direction as far as the department of Antioquia, where it breaks 
up into several branches and finally dwindles away in Bolivar. 
In this Cordillera are found the volcano of Puracé and the snow 
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peaks of Coconuco, Huila, Quindío, and Mesa de Herveo. We 
may treat as a continuation or offshoot of the western Cordillera 
the Cordillera de Baudo, which likewise traverses the department 
of the Cauca very close to the coast of the Pacific and which bro- 
longs itself into the Isthmus of Panama. 

The following rivers of the department flow into the Pacific : 
The Baudo, the San Juan, the Dagua, the Micay, the Timbiqui, 
the Guapi, the Iscuandé, the Tapaje, the Patía, with its principal 
affluents; the Guachicon, the Mamaconde, the Mayo, the Guáit- 
- ara, the Telembi, and the Mira. 

The Atrato rises in the Farallones del Citará. It runs at first 
towards the west and then towards the north, emptying finally 
into the Gulf of Uraba, after traversing an immense region and 
receiving on the way the waters of many affluents, among which 
may be mentioned the Andagueda, the Quito, the Piedragorda, 
the Bevara, the Arquia, the Murri, and the Sucio. The Atrato 
is navigable from its mouth to Lloro. 

The Leon or Apurimiando, which has its source in Antioquia, 
flows through the department and empties into the Gulf of Darien. 

The eastern part of Cauca is watered by the Amazon, which 
forms the boundary on the south, and by the affluents of that 
great river, the principal of which are the Napo, the Putumayo, 
the Caqueta, the Baupés, and the Rio Negro. The Guaviare, 
which forms the boundary with Cundinamarca, and the Casiqui- 
are, which unites the Rio Negro with the Orinoco, flow into the 
Orinoco. 

The San Juan rises in the Caramanta Mountain, 10,075 feet 
above sea level. It receives the waters of the Tatama, Tado, Ta- 
mana, and several other tributaries, and flows over a course of 245 
miles into the ocean, which it enters through seven mouths. Its 
width ranges from 300 to 1,200 feet, and for about 140 miles it is 
navigable by small steamers. Its banks are high and devoid of 
marshes. 
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The Baudo rises in the Tertiary Range of the same name, and 
flows for the most part from north to south, parallel to the coast. 
After uniting with the Pepe, it takes a westerly direction to flow 
into the Pacific. It is about 142 miles long and navigable for 
small vessels for four-fifths of that distance. It receives the 
waters of 7 rivers and 35 smaller streams. Through one of these, 
the Nacora, boats can pass into the rivers Valle and Chorri, which 
flow into the South Sea. 

The Dagua rises in the Western Cordillera, some 15 miles from 
Calí. It is navigable for 62 miles. 

The Patía may be said to rise in the Volcano of Sotará, 
although it is known by other names till after, its junction with the 
Timbio. Its course is south southwest, until it joins the Guai- 
tara, after which it flows northwest into the Pacific. It is naviga- 
ble for 280 miles. 

The Mira rises in Ecuador and enters Colombia at the point 
where it joins the San Juan. It empties into the Pacific through 
seven or more mouths. It is navigable by steamers for 27 miles; 
and by smaller vessels for twice that distance. 

The Cauca rises in the Páramo del Buei, near the lake of the 
same name, and flows in a generally northeast direction, traversing 
the most populous region of the department, through a long and 
narrow valley between the Andean ranges, into the Department 
of Antioquia. It receives in its course (within the Department 
of the Cauca) 96 rivers and 466 known streams of smaller size. 
It is navigable for 300 miles. 

There are in the Department of the Cauca quite a number of 
lagoons or ponds, but no lake of any importance in point of utility. 
They amount for the most part to but little more than the swamp- 
ing of little tracts by the overflow of rivers in regions where the lay 
of the land is too nearly level to permit of the ready escape of the 
water. The only lake which need here be mentioned is that of 
Cocha, formerly called Mocoa, after the tribe of Indians whom the 
Spaniands found located there. 
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The department includes a number of islands, of which the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned : 

Tumaco, which is inhabited and was formerly the capital of the 
canton of that name; Gorgona, which has a range of hills with 
seven peaks, and the coasts of which are inhabited ; Cascajal, con- 
taining the town of Buenaventura, and which is noticeable for its 
port and the very good water furnished by its little stream of San 
José ; Palmas, at the entrance of the bay of Magdalena, high, in- 
habited, and covered with palm treés. All of the islands together 
do not measure more than some 77 square miles. 

On the Atlantic coast the department has several ports. The 
bay of Candelaria is wide and roomy, but has only low lands 
around it. It is sheltered from all winds except those from the 
northwest. The whole gulf of Urabá might be called a port, 
since below Candelaria it is protected from the northers. 

On its Pacific coasts the department has the port of Charambira, 
from which communication can be had, through the San Juan, 
with the ancient province of Chocó. Others worthy of mention 
are the “ensenadas” of Docampado, Catripe, Arasi Coqui, Puer- 
tococal, and the bays of Cabita, Solano, Nabugá, Limones, and 
Cupica. Buenaventura Bay is an inlet some 15 miles in depth. 
The port of Tumaco has to be approached against contrary winds, 
through a single narrow channel. 

In the region of Túqueres, the southernmost portion of the 
Department of Cauca, the climate is for the most part cold and 
healthful. Lower down, near the Patía, it is hot and unwhole- 
some. The rains begin about the middle of September and con- 
tinue until about the middle of December. Between that time 
and the middle of January there is about a month of summer, and 
then the rains recommence and continue through February, March, 
April, and May. By the middle of June the summer has regu- 
larly set in and continues until the middle of September. 

In the region of Pasto the climate as a rule is cold or temperate 
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and healthful. The rains begin in the middle of September and 
last through October and November. December, January, and 
partof February are summer months; March, April, and May 
constitute a severe winter season, and then summer holds again 
until the middle of September. 

Within the region of Popayan, in this department, there is 
every species of climate, from the scorching heat of the Pacific 
coast to the piercing cold of Coconuco, Puracé, and Huila. 

The whole valley of the Patia is unhealthy, it being boxed in 
between high mountain ranges and especially subject to malarial 
influences. The rest of the region enjoys a wholesome climate. 

It is estimated that in this part of the department there is an 
annual rainfall of from 60 to 120 inches (five times the quan- 
tity assigned to Europe). There are violent winds and thunder- 
storms. 

The valley of the Cauca River has a wholesome climate, 
though warm, but at the seasons of low water fevers are apt to 
occur. The banks of the Cauca, covered with canebrakes, have 
a hot and unhealthy climate. In the valley it rains during March, 
April, May, September, October, and November; the others are 
summer months. In the mountains the rains are frequent all the 
year through, and hail and snowstorms occur on the peaks during 
the summer. 

The climate of the region of Barbacoas, is sufficiently uniform. 
The coasts of the ocean are swept by western winds, and, though 
hot and damp, are not unhealthful. But the lands near the cane- 
brakes and mangrove swamps, and those along the banks of the 
rivers, are exceedingly unhealthy. Near the headwaters of the 
rivers the climate isnot bad. Where the elevation exceeds 3,000 
feet it is not unhealthy, though there is much rain. 

The climate of the region of Buenaventura, varies considerably 
in the different sections. The districts of Cali and Roldanillo 
have a warm but healthy climate, except at the beginning and 
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the end of the rainy season, when intermittent fevers prevail in 
the neighborhood of wet or marshy lands. Upon the cordillera it 
is cool and healthful. In the district of Raposo, owing to the 
heavy woods and mangrove swamps, the climate is very damp, 
and, as it is also hot, fevers and dysentery prevail. On the Pacific 
slope the rains are frequent throughout the year. 

The lower portions of the valleys of the Atrato, the San Juan, 
and the Baudó in the region of the Chocó, are exceedingly hot 
and damp and consequently unwholesome, though the intermit- 
tent fevers which prevail are not usually dangerous ones. The 
shores of the Pacific and other lands which are ventilated by the 
ocean breezes are healthful, notwithstanding the moisture and heat. 
In the highlands, above an altitude of 3,000 feet, the climate is 
temperate and healthful. 

Gold is found both in river bottoms and in veins in a great 
many localities scattered through the department of the Cauca. 
There are many mines, some of which have been known for a long 
time, but the working of these rich deposits is and has always 
been partial and desultory. 

Silver is found at Quilichao, Caloto, and Cerrorico, and there 
are indications of its presence at Andagueda and Bebará. 

Platinum is found at Guapi and in the gold placer mines of Bar- 
bacoas, Iscuandé, and Micai, though not in very large amounts. 
It occurs with gold in the basins of the Atrato and San Juan, 
chiefly in Yoró, Yato, and Chacarandá, where it abounds. 

Copper is found in the Tablas River and at San Lorenzo, 
Yumbo, Yotoco, Cali, Pichinché, and Andágueda. 

Iron of excellent quality is found near Cali. It abounds in 
Yumbo, and also at Vijes and Yotoco. 

Salt is obtained in considerable quantities ina number of places. 
There are found besides, within the department, chalk, slate, ame- 
thysts, emeralds, coal, marble, lapis, jet, lapis lazuli, tin, lead, 
ocher, etc. 

Bull. 33——3 
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Mineral springs whose water is impregnated with iron, sulphur, 
etc., are found in various localities within this department. 


-— DEPARTMENT OF TOLIMA. 


The Department of Tolima is bounded on the north by Antio- 
quia; on the east by Cundinamarca and Cauca; on the south and 
west by Cauca. The area is 18,434 square miles. . 

The territory of Tolima, situated in the angle formed by the 
separation of the Andes, at the Páramo de las Papas, into the 
central and the eastern cordilleras, is part of the basin of 
the Magdalena, extending from south to north, a length of 
315 miles, from the Páramo de las Papas to the river Miel, the 
boundary on the north ‘between this department and tha of An- 
tioquia. 

The highest peaks of the central cordillera are the Páramo de 
Guanácas, the Nevado del Huila, Barragán, the Nevado del 
- Quindio, the Nevado de Santa Isabel, the Páramo de Ruiz, the 
Mesa de Herveo, and the splendid Nevado del Tolima, from which 
the department derives its name. 

The central cordillera of the Andes divides the department of 
Tolima from the department of the Cauca. In its beginnings 
this cordillera is known as the Páramo del Buey, and contains 
peaks rising some 290 meters above the general level of the range. 
Among these are found the sources of the rivers Magdalena and 
Cauca, at an elevation of 12,857 feet. 

For about 15 miles of its length this cordillera maintains an alti- 
tude of from 13,000 to 14,625 feet. Five snow-covered peaks, 
known as the Coconuco, rise in one connected group, to heights 
ranging from 15,600 to 15,950 feet. The most northerly of the 
five is the volcano of Puracé, which constantly emits gases and 
vapors through a number of craters. 

From the volcano of Puracé the cordillera takes a northeasterly 
direction, forming the páramo of Guanácas, the height of which, 
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along the road to Papayán, is 11,433 feet, with peaks 650 feet 
higher still. The range then runs northwesterly, as the Páramo 
de Moras, 11,316 feet high. Turning again to the northeast, it 
swells into the Huila, crowned with three peaks covered with per- 
petual snow, the highest of which is 18,525 feet above the level: 
of the sea. The Huila is thought to be an extinct volcano. 
From this point the cordillera has in general a northerly direction, 
finally passing into the department of Antioquia on the north. 

The eastern cordillera of the Andes begins at the Paramo de 
las Papas, under which name it runs parallel with the Paramo del 
Buei for about 6 miles, turns suddenly toward the south for some 
12 miles, reaching the height of 14,950 feet in the peak of Cu- 
tanga. The range then, after devious turnings, runs east and 
northeast into the department of Cundinamarca. One of its off- 
shoots forms, in latitude 2° 30’, the ridge which divides the waters 
which flow into the Orinoco from those which find their way into 
the Amazon. 

All the streams of the department flow, directly or indirectly, 
into the Magdalena. Among those which rise in the central Cor- 
dillera the following may be named: The Paez, the Yaguara, 
the Aipe, the Plata, the Saldafia, the Luisa, the Coello, the Totare, 
the Riorrecio, the Lagunilla, the Sabandija, the Guali, the Gua- 
rino, and the Miel. The more important of those which rise in 
the eastern Cordillera are: The Suaza, the Gigante, the Neiva, 
the Frio, the Fortalecillas, the Cabrera, the Prado, and the 
Fusagasuga (which forms the boundary between Tolima and 
Cundinamarca). The Magdalena River rises in the Paramo de 
las Papas out of a small lake known as Laguna del Buei. From 
this source to the point at which the river leaves the department 
the distance in direct line is 347 miles, but along the actual course 
of the stream it is 478 miles. For about 124 miles the river is 
navigable for steamers, not uninterruptedly, however, as the Salto 
de Honda separates this course into two sections, divided by an 
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interval of some 3o miles. For smaller boats the navigation ex- 
tends 280 miles further. Another considerable river of the de- 
partment of Tolima is the Saldaña, which is navigable for small 
vessels about 75 miles. The river Paez may likewise be men- 
tioned. In its course through the department the Magdalena re- 
ceives the waters of 39 rivers of some importance which them- 
selves receive those of more than 40 recognized though smaller 
streams. 

Besides the Laguna del Buei already mentioned, and which is 
famous as the source of the Magdalena River, the following lakes 
of the department of Tolima may be specified: The Laguna del 
Páramo, out of which flow two rivers, the Amoyá, and the Cu- 
cuana. The Lagunetas, near Herveo, is remarkable for a multi- 
tude of curious aquatic plants, the abundance of which in certain 
portions of the lake gives to the latter the appearance of a number 
of distinct sheets of water. Its outlets are the Chinchiná and the 
Guali. Finally, in the Páramo of San Felix, at a place called 
Vallealto, there is an unnamed lake out of which flow the river 
Miel, a tributary of the Magdalena, and the Arma a tributary of 
the Cauca River. 

As the department of Tolima comprises the wide valley of the 
upper Magdalena and a great part of the eastern and central Cor- 
dilleras of the Andes, it naturally has every variety of climate, 
from that of the torrid regions to that of the páramos and eternal 
snows. In the páramos the average temperature ranges from 45° 
to 54º F. The highest is 63° and the lowest 36%. Throughout 
the forests of the eastern Cordillera, in the cinchona region, the cli- 
mate is healthy, the average temperature being from 52° to 47, F. 

Along the valley of the Magdalena from San Agustin to Nare 
the average temperature ranges from 70° to 85º. The maximum 
heat is go° and the minimum 63°. In the valleys of Melgar, 
Cundai, Payandé, Miraflores, Ataco, and Chaparral the average 
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The great valley of the Magdalena, extending as it does from 
2° north latitude to beyond 6°, experiences two rainy seasons and 
two dry ones. The sun passes over these places twice during 
each year, and by its direct heat so rarefies the atmosphere as to 
cause the rushing in of the cooler air of other localities, which in 
its turn condenses into continued rains the aqueous vapor which 
abounds in the atmosphere. For the department as a whole it 
may be said that March, April, May, September, October, and 
November are the rainy months. 

Gold is found in many portions of the department, and can be 
washed out of the sands of the rivers Saldaña, Ata, Blanco, Ana- 
michú, and Cabrin. 

Silver likewise occurs in various places in this department. 
The principal mines are said to be those of Santa Ana. Other 
mines of which mention is made are those of San Juan, Hervi, 
Malpaso, Guarino, Puano, Cristo de Lajas, and San José de 
Frias. 

Copper is found in Natagaima in very great abundance. There 
are veins of over six feet through at la Mohosa, la Vieja, and the 
Quebrada del Cauca. It is found also about the River Luisa, 
and an excellent ore is obtained at Rioblanco. 

Other minerals found within the department are amethysts, 
rock crystal, magnetic ore, lime, jet, chalk, talc, iron pyrites, coal, 
asphaltum, cinnabar, lead, sulphur, alum, sulphate of iron, sul- 
phate of magnesia, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF CUNDINAMARCA. 


The Department of Cundinamarca is bounded on the north by 
the Republic of Venezuela and the departments of Boyaca and 
Santander, on the west by the departments of Antioquia and 
Tolima, on the south by the department of the Cauca, and on 
the east by the Republic of Venezuela. 
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The area of Cundinamarca is about 92,000 square miles, of 
which only a small part is inhabited. 

The eastern Cordillera of the Andes enters the department of 
Cundinamarca and traverses it from south to north, separating into 
various branches. The most mountainous part is the western, 
towards the Magdalena river. The most notable heights are the 
Nevado of Sumapaz and the “paramos” of Chamisal, Cruz- 
Verde, Pasquilla, el Hato, Sumapaz, and Choachi. 

To the east of the eastern Cordillera is found the principal 
plain of Cundinamarca, known as the eastern region, which is 
very fertile and abounds in cattle. On the west lies the deep 
valley of the Magdalena, and the center comprises the rich sa- 
vannahs of Bogota, Ubaté, and Simijaca, the site in ancient times 
of an immense lake. 

The innumerable streams of the eastern region almost all flow 
into the Meta and the Guayabero, which are tributaries of the 
Orinoco. Among the tributaries of the Meta in Cundinamarca 
may be named the Cabuyaro, the Guatiquia with its affluents, the 
Guacaravia and the Humea; the Rio Negro, the Guayuriba, the 
Chichimene, the Guamal, and the Pajure. Those of the western 
section flow into the Magdalena; of these the following are 
worthy of mention: The Fusagasuga, the Bogotá (known as the 
“ Funza,” in the earlier part of its course, before it precipitates 
itself over the splendid falls of Tequendama), the Seco, and the 
Rio Negro, which has many affluents and watefs a vast and fertile 
region. The river Suarez rises in the lake of Fúquene and fol- 
lows a northerly direction. The Sumapaz River, though small, is 
remarkable for the natural bridge of Icononzo, near Pandi. 


DEPARTMENT OF BOYACA. 


The Department of Boyacá is bounded on the north by Vene- 
zuela and Santander; on the east by Venezuela and Cundinamar- 
ca; on the south by Cundinamarca; on the west by Cundinamarca, 
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Santander, and Antioquia. The area of Boyacá is about 36,000 
square miles, of which about one-fourth is inhabited. 

The eastern Cordillera of the Andes traverses the department 
of Boyacá from south to north, with branches on each side, the . 
principal of which take an easterly direction and terminate on the 
plains of Casanare. The most notable heights in these ranges are 
the Sierra Nevada de Chita, the Boqueron del Consuelo, the 
Picachos de Ture, the Paramo de la Rusia, and Llanorredondo. 

The majority of the rivers which water Boyaca descend from 
the eastern Cordillera, some towards the east and the others towards 
the west. Among the former the principal is the Meta, which is 
navigable from the confluence of the Humadea with the Rio 
Negro, and the principal tributaries of which are the following: 
The Upia, the Tua, the Barroblanco, the Cusiana, the Charte, the 
Cravo, the Tocaría, the Pauto, the Ariporo, the Chire, the Casanare, ' 
the San Ignacio or Rio de Tame, the Cuiloto, the Ele, and the 
Lipa. The Carpanaparo flows directly to the Orinoco, into which 
also flows the Arauca which forms the boundary between Boyacá 
and Venezuela. The principal river of the central region is the 
Chicamocha or Sogamoso, which after entering Santander flows 
into the Suarez. The western part of Boyacá is watered by the 
Suarez; the Minero, which afterwards joins with the Orta to form 
the Carare, an affluent of the Magdalena; and the Río Negro, 
which forms the boundary with Cundinamarca. 

The eastern Cordillera of the Andes, with its ramifications, di- 
vides the department of Boyacá into two great regions: the eastern, 
which is level, low, of a hot climate, almost uninhabited and wa- 
tered by many rivers, and the western region, high, cold, and health- 
ful and abounding in savannahs and table-lands which afford rich 
pasturage and are well adapted for agriculture. 


DEPARTMENT OF SANTANDER. 


The Department of Santander is bounded on the north, north- 
east, and east by the Republic of Venezuela; on the south and 
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southeast by the department of Boyacá; on the southwest by 
Cundinamarca; on the west by Antioquia, Bolívar, and Magda- 
lena, and on the northwest by Magdalena. The area of this 
department is about 16,000 square miles. 

The surface of Santander is extremely unequal and mountain- 
ous, by reason of the many and complicated ramifications of the 
eastern Cordillera, which, towards the north, divides into two 
principal branches, one on the left, which continues in a north- 
erly direction and enters the department of the Magdalena under 
the names of Sierra de Motilones and Valledupar, and one on 
the right, which takes the direction of Venezuela and comes to 
an end near the coasts of Cumaná. The principal heights of the 
Cordilleras of Santander are the Páramo de Angostura, the Pico 
de la Colorada, the Páramo de la Laguna, and the Páramo de 
Cachiri. 

The chief valleys are those of the Magdalena and the Soga- 
moso, the Zulia, and the Catumbo. Among the table-lands may 
be mentioned those of Pamplona, Jéridas, Juan Rodriguez, and 
Mesarrica. 

The principal rivers of Santander flow some towards the north, 
others towards the west, and others towards the east. Among the 
first may be mentioned the Catatumbo, which, with its affluents, 
the Tarra, the Sardinata, the Zulia, and the Tachira, empties into 
the lake of Maracaibo. Those flowing towards the east are the 
Nula and the Sarare, which are tributaries of the Apure. Towards 
the west, in search of the Magdalena, flow the Lebrija, the Soga- 
moso, which is formed by the union of the Chicamocha and the 
Suárez and is navigable almost throughout its course, the Colo- 
rado, the Opon, and the Carare. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTIOQUIA. 


The Department of Antioquia is bounded on the north by the 
departments of Bolívar and Cauca, on the east by Santander and 
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Boyacá, on the south by Tolíma and Cauca, and on the west by 
Cauca. The area of Antioquia is about 21,000 square míles. of 
which about two-thirds is inhabited. 

The very numerous mountains of Antioquia are ramifications 
of the central Cordillera and of the Cordillera del Citará (a branch 
of the western Cordillera), which divide the territory of the 
Department into three well-marked river basins : that of the Cauca 
in the center, that of Magdalena on the east, and that of the Atrato 
on the west. 

On its left bank the Cauca receives the following tributaries : 
The Cartama, San Juan, Tonusco, Ituango, Taraza, and Man. On 
the right it receives the Chinchina, the Pozo, the Arma (which 

-flows in an exceedingly deep channel), the Poblanco, the Aburrá, 
the San Andrés, and the Nechi, which receives the Porce and the 
Bagre and is navigable from Zaragoza to its mouth. 

Into the Magdalena the following rivers flow: The Miel, 
which rises in the Paramo de la Picona under the name of the 
Rio Dulce and has for tributaries the Moro and the Samana del 
Sur; the Riolaro, the Cocorná; the Nare, with its principal affluents, 
the Nus and the Samana del Norte; the San Bartolomé O Cañor- 
regla; the Ité, and the Tamar. 

The principal rivers of Antioquia which flow into the Atrato 
are the Arquia, the Murri, and the Sucio. The following rivers 
also have their sources within the limits of Antioquia: The Leon 
(or Apurimiando), which flows into the Gulf of Uraba; the Sinu, 
which flows into the Caribbean Sea; and the San Jorge, tributary 
of the Cauca. 

The soil of the department of Antioquia is quite sterile, but 
rich in mines of gold; its mountains are crossed by numberless 
veins, and its river beds form an uninterrupted series of gold- 
bearing sands. The richest sections are said to be in the lands 
watered by the Porce and Nechi Rivers. It would be difficult, 
even impossible, to estimate the value of the precious metals taken 
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from Antioquian soil since the conquest, but even more difficult 
to forrf an idea of what still remains. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE MAGDALENA, 


The Department of Magdalena is bounded on the north and 
northeast by the Caribbean Sea; on the east by the Gulf of Mara- 
caibo, the Republic of Venezuela, and the department of Santan- 
der; on the south by Santander; on the west by Bolivar, from 
which it is separated by the Magdalena River. The area of the 
department is about 30,000 square miles, of which nearly one-third 
is inhabited. | 

A branch of the eastern Cordillera of the Andes traverses the 
eastem part of the department from south to north, under the 
local names of Sierra de Motilones and Sierra de Valle-Dupar, 
and forms the watershed which divides the streams which flow 
into the Lake of Maracaibo from those which go to seek the 
Cesar and Magdalena rivers. 

Towards the north of the department there is another mountain 
system which is wholly independent of the Andes. The heart or 
core of this system is the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, com- 
prising five snow-clad peaks, the highest of which is 17,355 feet 
high, and sends out offshoots in every direction in such wise as to 
resemble a star in shape. 

The Magdalena River waters the department on the west, re- 
ceiving numerous affluents, among which may be named the 
Lebrija and the Rancheria. The Cesar River runs in a southerly 
direction into the Magdalena. The Magdalena and the Cesar 
flow through the deepest and most extensive valleys in the depart- 
ment. The Goagira Peninsula is almost wholly composed of 
low, flat lands. 

| DEPARTMENT OF BOLÍVAR. 


The Department of Bolívar is bounded on the north by the 
Atlantic Ocean; on the east by the Departments of Magdalena 
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and Santander, from which it is divided by the Magdalena River; 
on the south by Antioquia; on the west by Cauca and the At- 
lantic. The area of the department of Bolívar is nearly 30,000 
square miles, of which less than one-half is inhabited. 

The department of Bolívar may be said to be in its eastern 
part a vast plain, low, and almost wholly withdrawn from the 
mountain system of the country. Towards the south, along the 
boundary between Bolívar and Antioquia, is the range known as 
the Serranía de Ayapel; that of San Jerónimo traverses the entire 
department from south to north, and that of Abibe, which ap- 
proaches the Point of Arboletes, all three beirig ramifications of 
the western Cordillera. Some offshoots of the central Cordillera 
enter the department from Antioquia and dwindle away near the 
banks of the Magdalena. The Magdalena waters all the eastern 
portion of the department. The Magdalena receives the waters 
of the Cauca, which in its turn has the San Jorge as a tributary. 
The Sinú, which has its rise in Antioquia, waters the western 
region of Bolívar and empties into the Atlantic through the Gulf 
of Cispata. All of these rivers are navigable by steamers, as 15 
also the Canal del Dique, an artificial arm ofthe Magdalena, which 
is a means of communication between Cartagena and the interior 


of the Republic. 


Chapter ITI. 


THE CITIES OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Bogotá is the capital of the Republic and the Department of 
Cundinamarca. It has 100,000 inhabitants, and is picturesquely 
situated in the savannah of the same name, at the foot of ‘the 
heights of Guadalupe and Monserrate. It was founded by Gon- 
zalo Jiménez de Quesada on the Óth of August, 1538, and consti- 
tuted a city by the Emperor Charles V. It is an archiepiscopal 
see, and contains thirty edifices dedicated to the Roman Catholic 
faith, counting both churches and chapels, among which may be 
specially mentioned the cathedral, on account of the elegance and 
purity of its style of architecture, and the Church of Our Lady 
of Lourdes, which has just been erected in the suburb of Chapinero, 
and will rank as one of the handsomest temples in the Republic. 

Among the National Government buildings are the capitol, in 
course of erection, and the ancient convents of Santo Domingo 
and San Francisco, which have been adapted to official uses. The 
city contains a mint, a public market, three cemeteries (one of 
them for Protestants), a national library with more than 40,000 
volumes, a museum of antiquities and natural curiosities, an astro- 
nominal observatory founded by Don José Celestino Mutis, the 
celebrated scientist; a university, with faculties in law, medicine, 
natural sciences, and engineering; an ecclesiastical seminary, an 
institute of fine arts, and many public and private institutions 
for the education of the young of both sexes. Other notable 
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buildings in Bogotá are the National Theater, which is being im- 
proved and will be one of the finest in America; the municipal 
building; the panotico, or penitentiary; the hospital, and the 
hospicio, or poor house. There are three parks, those of San- 
tander, Centenario, and Martyrs, there being in the first named a 
bronze statue of General Santander, while in the second there is a 
magnificent chapel (or “templete”) in which is to stand a statue 
of the liberator, Simon Bolivar. In the principal square there is 
another statue of Bolivar, which is a fine work of art. The city is 
abundantly supplied with water, and enjoys a delicious climate. 
The streets are not wide, but are almost all paved. The dwelling 
houses are generally comfortable and of good appearance. A 
regular water service and a general system of sewers are in the 
course of introduction. 

The city of Zipaquira is on a beautiful plain of singular fertility, 
is notable for the rich mine of salt which is being worked by the 
National Government, and supplies nearly all the towns of Cun- 
dinamarca and Boyaca, as well as many of those of Santander and 
Tolima. Zipaquirá is the principal center for the trade with Cun- 
dinamarca and Santander, sugar, cotton, rice, tobacco, and blankets 
being brought there to be exchanged for salt. 

Facatativa is at the western end of the savannah of Bogota, 
and connected with the capitol by both a steam railway and a wagon 
road, is the center of an active trade between the warm regions 
and the cold ones, and derives great profit from the carriage of 
foreign merchandise going from Honda to Bogota. 

La Mesa is a picturesque city with a genial climate, located on 
a high and pleasant plain. It is the chief center of the commerce 
between the towns of Cundinamarca and those of Tolima. 

Cáqueza and Fomeque are the most important towns of the 
eastern part of Cundinamarca. 

Guaduas is situated in the center of a beautiful valley. It is 
especially important as a stage between Honda and Bogota. 

Fusagasugá is a summer resort and watering place, with a 
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delicious climate and a great abundance of water, fruits, and vege- 
tables. 

Chocontá is noted for the manufacture of saddles and harness, 
in which a brisk trade is done. 

Tunja, 6,000 inhabitants, is the capital of the department of 
Boyacá, founded by Capt. Gonzalo Suarez Rendon in 1538; a 
town of some importance in the colonial period, but which has 
fallen off during recent years. It covers a considerable area, and 
the houses are generally high and solidly built in an old style. It 
contains a number of churches and convents, and is the seat of the 
bishop of the diocese. 

Sogamoso is in a rich valley, a cheerful town, the chief com- 
mercial center of the department. 

Santa Rosa is pleasantly situated, and noted for the tastefulness 
of its dwellings. 

Chiquinquira, a large town, of some commercial importance, is 
much frequented by pilgrims to its Sanctuary of the Virgin, which 
is probably the finest temple in the Republic. 

Moniquira, on the river of the same name, originally a settle- 
ment of the Aborigines, produces sweetmeats and conserves on 
a large scale. In its neighborhood there is a rich copper mine. 

El Socorro, a large, well-built, and commercial city of 18,000 
inhabitants, was at one time capital of the department of San- 
tander. 

Zapatoca, on the left bank of the river Suarez, which is crossed 
by a handsome iron bridge, is one of the most industrious towns in 
Santander. | 

San Gil, on the river of the same name, is situated in a narrow 
valley, which hems it in; but its plan is quite regular, its houses 
comfortable, and its general aspect an agreeable one. It contains 
a handsome church and several chapels, a hospital, an endowed 
college, and a fine iron bridge over the river. 

Vélez is a town formerly of great importance; its houses are 
good, its climate agreeable, and it produces very fine preserves. 
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Piedecuesta is situated in a picturesque valley with a genial cli- 
mate and abundant water. The town is neat and cheerful, the 
houses comfortable, and the inhabitants very industrious. 

Bucaramanga, the capital of the department of Santander, a rich 
commercial city of 18,000 inhabitants, has grown rapidly of late 
years and will no doubt be much benefited by the railway built to 
connect it with the Magdalena. The dwelling houses are com- 
modious and elegant, the streets straight, wide, and clean 

Giron, famous for its tobacco and its gold mines, contains also 
a church which is undoubtedly the finest in Santander. 

Pamplona, an ancient city, was large and very important in the 
colonial period but is now considerably reduced. It is an Epis- 
copal see, and contains a handsome cathedral, the chapels of various 
abandoned convents, and an endowed college. 

San José de Cúcuta, a town of recent origin, which had begun 
to grow very rapidly when it was destroyed by an earthquake, May 
18, 1875. It has since been rebuilt, and is to-day the handsomest 
and commercially the most active town in Santander. A well- 
built railway connects it with the river Zulia, which is navigable 
by steamers. 

Ocaña has a genial and healthful climate, and is situated on a 
sandy plain on the banks of the little stream known as the Rio 
Grande. It contains seven churches, and had at one time a num- 
ber of convents. 

Neiva, the former capital of the department of Tolima, with 
10,000 inhabitants, is situated in a warm but healthful valley on 
the right bank of the Magdalena. The city is very clean, its 
streets are wide and straight, and almost all the houses have tiled 
roofs. It has an endowed college for males, and is the center of an 
active trade both with the neighboring departments and with 
foreign countries. The steamers on the upper Magdalena visit 
the place, though not with any great degree of regularity. 

Ibagué, the present capital of the department of Tolima, is 
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picturesquely situated between the rivers Chipalo and Combeima, 
affluents of the Coello. It has an endowed college. The houses 
have tiled roofs. A few rods from the town the Combeima is 
spanned by a fine iron bridge by which Tolima is connected with 
Cauca by way of Quindio. 

Honda, at the confluence of the Magdalena and the Guali, a 
place of great commercial importance as the head of navigation on 
the lower Magdalena, through which passes the traffic of all the cen- 
tral region of the Republic. It wasa richand popular city in the 
colonial period, with several convents and churches, a hospital and 
handsome public buildings, but it was almost completely destroyed 
by the earthquake of 1805. 

Medellin, capital of the department of Antioquia, 30,000 inhab- 
itants, situated at the foot of the peak of Santa Elena, on the bank 
of the Medellin River. The city is large, its streets are wide, 
straight, and clean, the water supply is abundant, and the dwellings 
are attractive. It is the residence of the bishop of the diocese, and 
contains a university, a seminary, several public and private educa- 
tional establishments, a hospital, a lunatic asylum, a house of ref- 
uge, a charitable institution, two orphan asylums, a convent of 
barefoot Carmelites, a theater, a mint, a public museum and library, 
five churches and two chapels, several printing offices, a school of 
arts, a park, handsome public drives, several banks, and many rich 
commercial houses. 

Antioquia, formerly a flourishing city, on the left bank of the 
river Cauca, is the residence of the bishop of Antioquia, and con- 
‘tains a handsome cathedral, a seminary, a hospital, and commo- 
dious dwellings. 

Santa Rosa de Osos y Remedios, noted for the wealth of its 
gold mines. 

Rio Negro, near Medellin, has a healthful and agreeable climate 
and is a well-built and cheerful town, with a hospital, a theater, and 
handsome gardens. 
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Abejorral, a handsome and important town, is peopled with rich 
and industrious inhabitants, who are devoted to agriculture. 

Marinilla, a short distance from Río Negro, has a number of 
good dwellings and an endowed college. 
| Sonsón, a very rich and flourishing town, is noted for the fertility 

of its fields, the wealth of its mines, and the industry and morality 
of its inhabitants. 

Manizáles, a town of recent origin, but growing fast, being the 
center of the trade between the southern part of Antioquia and 
the departments of Cauca and Tolima, is situated on the frontier 
of Cauca, and its position makes it, in a military sense, the key of 
Antioquia. It has suffered somewhat from earthquakes. 

Salamina, after Manizales, is the most important town of south- 
ern Antioquia. 

Popayan, capital of the department of Cauca, with 6,000 in- 
habitants, was founded by Sebastian de Belalcazar, in 1536, at the 
foot of the volcano of Puracé. It is an Episcopal see and contains 
a mint, a seminary, a public college, and several schools, and other 
educational institutions. Among its Catholic churches the most 
important are the cathedral and the Church of San Francisco, and 
among its public buildings the Episcopal palace and the Govern- 
ment house. The cemetery is considered one of the finest in the 
Republic. The climate of Popayan is very agreeable, its area 
large, and its houses comfortable and well built. Thunder storms 
are common and the eruptions of Puracé frequent but harmless. 
Close to the town the Cauca River is crossed by a fine bridge of 
masonry. 

Pasto, at the foot of the volcano of Pasto (or la Galera), has a 
beautiful situation, with a delightful climate and is abundantly sup- 
plied with water. The town is large, the houses having almost 
all tiled roofs and the streets being straight and well paved. It 
has twelve churches and five convents (suppressed), a seminary, 
and an endowed college. It isan Episcopal see, and was formerly 
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the capital of the old province of Pasto. Its inhabitants “are 
hardy, hospitable, and industrious. They manufacture woolen 
cloths and a great variety of curious wooden ware, and carry on 
an active trade with Ecuador. 

Barbacoas, is situated at the confluence of the Guagiii and the 
Tolembi, which together flow into the Patía only a short distance 
off. Through these rivers steam navigation is opened to the Pa- 
cific. This town carries on an active trade with Tumaco and the 
towns in Panamá, Ecuador, and Peru. Some very rich gold mines 
are worked in the neighborhood. 

Túguerres, a large town of straw-thatched and poorly built 
houses, has a very cold climate, but is surrounded by beautiful 
plains of extraordinary. fertility. Not far away is the volcano of 
Túguerres, whose summit, composed almost exclusively of sul- 
phur, gives out a strong odor, noticeable at some distance. 

Quibdo, on the right bank of the Atrato, the market for the 
gold of Chocó. 

Buenaventura, on a little island of the Pacific, is the most im- 
portant port of Cauca, through which most of the commerce of 
the department goes. The submarine cable touches there, and it 
is the starting point of the railway to Cordoba. 

Buga, a short distance from the Cauca River, and in easy com- 
munication with the Pacific, was a very important place in the 
colonial period, and still ranks among the first in the department 
by its population and agricultural wealth. 

Cali, 16,000 inhabitants, the most important city in Cauca as 
to both population and trade, is situated on the Cali River, which 
is spanned by a handsome bridge. The houses are comfortable 
and attractive, and the streets wide, straight, and clean. It has 
seven Catholic churches, of which the most important are those of 
of San Francisco and San Pedro, two convents and several educa- 
tional establishments. 

Palmira, a flourishing agricultural town, is noted for the tobacco 
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cultivated in its neighborhood, which is known as “ tabaco de olor” 
(odorous tobacco); it enjoys a great reputation and is greatly sought 
after. 

Cartago, on the banks of the River La Vieja, produces cacao, 
coffee, and tobacco in considerable quantities, and in its pastures 
large herds of cattle feed. 

Cartagena, 11,000 inhabitants, capital of the department of 
Bolivar, was founded by D. Pedro de Heredia in 1533, on a 
sandy island in the splendid bay of Cartagena on the Carribean 
coast. The city proper is surrounded by thick walls and many 
bulwarks. From this the Gate of the Bridge leads to the ward or 
suburb of Jetzemani, which is in turn connected by three bridges 
with an outer ward named el Pie de la Popa from the neighboring 
mount of la Popa, on whose summit stands a great building for- 
merly a convent, now a military hospital. Cartagena is one of 
the handsomest cities of the Republic, and was commercially the 
most important in the colonial period, during which it was on sev- 
eral occasions taken and sacked by pirates and corsairs. The 
Spanish Government made it one of the strongest places on the 
continent, by fortifications costing $59,000,000. On the main- 
land stands the castle of San Felipe, and at the entrance of the bay 
those of San Fernando and San José, the latter almost in ruins. 

Cartagena is an Episcopal see and contains many handsome and 
well-built churches, such as the cathedral and the churches of 
Santo Domingo and San Juan de Dios. It has a national custom- 
house, a handsome theater, primary and «professional schools, a 
hospital, a house of detention, three banks, a revolving light in the 
tower of the old convent of La Merced, and a stationary one on 
the castle of San Fernando, a good public library, a marble statue 
of the illustrious José Fernandez Madrid, and several public 
buildings. In the Plaza de la Independencia there is a handsome 
promenade ornamented with busts of the patriots who were shot 
there in 1816. This city was the first to declare independence from 
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Spain in 1811. In 1815 it endured a memorable siege by the 
Spanish army, which won for it the title of “heroic city,” and it 
has since been besieged several times during the civil wars. 

Barranquilla, on the western bank of the Magdalena, fifteen 
miles from the river’s mouth, and connected by railway with the 
port of Sabanilla. Barranquilla is the river port from which start 
the steamers which navigate the Magdalena, and is the site of the 
custom-house, which was formerly at Sabanilla. The city has a 
considerable population, and contains many merchants and other 
strangers drawn thither by the activity of its commerce. It manu- 
factures fine brandies, soaps, bricks, and tiles, and has a good ship- 
yard and public aqueduct. 

Mompox, on the western bank of the Magdalena, was formerly 
a flourishing and important port, but the course of the river having 
changed, steamers can no longer approach the city, and this has 
much diminished the commercial importance of the place. It 
played a distinguished part in the war of independence, and con- 
tains a college which was generously endowed by Don Pedro 
Martinez Pinillos, and a very fine cemetery. 

El Carmen, noted for its tobacco; Corozal, surrounded by large 
and fertile plains; Magangué, near the confluence of the Cauca, 
and the Magdalena, famous for its fairs, are other towns of Bo- 
livar. 

Santa Marta, capital of the Department of Magdalena (5,000 
inhabitants), founded by Rodrigo de Bastidas in 1525. In the 
colonial period it was very important, and even down to more re- 
cent times it was a commercial center of the first rank. It isa 
port of entry, and is soon to have railway communication with the 
Magdalena River. It is an Episcopal see, with a seminary and a 
handsome cathedral, a hospital, a public library, and a handsome 
cemetery. The neighboring estate of San Pedro Alejandrino is 
remembered as the place where the liberator, Bolivar, died 
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Rio Hacha is a much frequented port of entry, having steamship 
communication with the United States. 

Panama, 25,000 inhabitants, capital of the department of that 
name, is situated at the head of the bay of the same name, a 
handsome city, of great importance from early colonial times, 
with a very active trade, and largely peopled by foreigners. It is 
an Episcopal see, and has a seminary, two hospitals, a theater, a 

cathedral, and several other churches, and some ancient convents. 

Colón, or as it is called in the United States Aspinwall, con- 
nected with Panama by a railway 49 miles in length. It was 
partly burned down during the civil war in 1885, but has since 
been rebuilt. It is situated on the island of Manzanillo, and was 
founded as late as 1855. It has a famous statue of Columbus, | 
the gift of the Empress Eugenie, wife of Napoleon III. 

Penonomé, David, Los Santos, and Santiago, are towns of less 
importance. 

Bocas del Toro is the capital of the district of the same name, 
and Yaviza the capital of the district of Darien. 

No complete census of Colombia has been made; but, on the 
basis of partial enumeration and other data, it is estimated that 
the population of the Republic is not less than 4,000,000, which 
is equivalent to about 300 inhabitants to the square myriameter 
(38 square miles.) 

The dominant race in the Republic is the white, of Latin origin, 
who came to America with the conquerors. The pure indigenous 
race is found in the territories inhabited by savages, less than 
200,000 in number. In the departments of Cundinamarca and 
Boyacá, and in parts of the Cauca, the aboriginal elements of the 
population are found in the lower classes, with well-defined charac- 
teristics, but largely mixed with the white. The negro race, of 
African origin, abounds in the valley of the Cauca, in Antioquía, 
in Bolívar, and in Panama, where there are also many mulattoes 
and mestizos (of mixed white and Indian blood). In the depart- 
ments of the interior negroes are very rare. 
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The population of Colombia is not at all evenly distributed 
over its territory; the greater portion lives in the Andine regions, 
at an elevation of from 2,500 to 8,600 feet above the level of the 
sea, and along the coasts and river banks. 

According to recent estimates by Don Carlos Martinez Silva, 
an acknowledged authority, the population, by departments, 1s as 
follows : 

Cundinamarca, 500,000, one-fourth whites and the rest Indians 
and half-breeds. 

Boyacá, 508,000, most of them of the native race, either pure 
or mixed with the white; negroes rare. 

Santander, 425,000, without counting the uncivilized Indians 

living near the banks of the Opon and the Carare. 

Tolima, 230,000, some whites and some half-breed Indians. 
Many of the inhabitants came from Antioquia. 

Antioquia, 400,000 inhabitants, almost all white; some negroes; 
hardly any Indians. 

Cauca, 438,000, without counting the uncivilized Indians. 
The whites predominate, but there are many Indians in the south 
and on the mountains, and a number of negroes in the valley of 
the Cauca. 

Bolívar, 325,000, mostly whites, with some of the negro race, 
pure or mixed. 

Magdalena, 127,000, of whom about 40,000 are uncivilized 
Indians. 

Panamá, 290,000, whites, negroes, Indians, and mixed; the latter 
three predominating. 

The common people are industrious, simple, hospitable, and of 
singular probity. Life and property are absolutely safe. High- 
way robbery would be a novelty, and courtesy to strangers is pro- 
verbial. The upper classes are well educated, intelligent, desirous 
of progress, courteous to strangers, patriotic, and sensible. The 
government is a centralized republic. Absolute peace has been: 
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maintained since 1885. The property and rights of foreigners are 
respected and protected. The disposition of the Government and 
of all classes is friendly to foreigners, and with rare exceptions the 
people are especially inclined to the citizens and institutions of 
the United States. | 

The better classes of the people are distinguished for intelli- 
gence, festive humor, hospitality, and generous impulses. The 
educated classes rank among the first in South America for their 
scientific and literary culture. The women of Medellin, Bogotá, 
Ocaña, and other cities are celebrated by travelers for their grace 
and beauty. In Bogotá the French fashions predominate, and the 
inhabitants incline to European manners. Gaming is universal, 
and cock-fighting is a favorite sport On the coast the people, 
owing to the climate, are wanting in energy. The llaneros on the 
plains wear nothing but a shirt and light drawers, a straw hat and 
bark sandals. They ride without a saddle, and live almost entirely 
on beef. 

Throughout the country the prevailing language is the Spanish, 
which is written with notable purity and elegance in the principal 
literary centers, such as Bogotá, Popayán, and Medellin. Almost 
all the inhabitants of aboriginal descent have forgotten their 
ancient tongues, to such a point that it is now difficult to study 
and classify those languages. Only the savage tribes, which have 
never been christianized, and some residents of Tierra Adentro, 
in the department of the Cauca, retain their primitive speech. 

The effort is being made in Colombia to diffuse instruction in 
all the sciences and liberal arts, and for this purpose there have 
been established universities, colleges, seminaries, institutes, libra- 
ries, and primary and normal schools, in which more than 300,000 
pupils of both sexes are being taught. 

There is also an astronomical observatory at Bogotá, that is at 
an elevation of 8,600 feet above the level of the sea. 

During recent years the scale on which public instruction is 
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afforded in Colombia, has increased appreciably. More than 
100,000 children attend the public schools maintained at the 
expense of the departments, and as there is no restriction on the 
liberty to teach, there are many private schools for both primary 
and professional instruction. 

The Government maintains a national university comprising 
four faculties: philosophy and letters, medicine and natural sci- 
ences, law, and mathematics. It supports, besides, an institute of 
fine arts, an academy of music, an artisan’s institute, various nor- 
mal schools for the training of teachers, and a school of mines at 
Medellin. 

The departmental governments maintain, upon: their part, 
various colleges and scientific institutes, among which the uni- 
versities of Antioquia and Cauca are specially worthy of mention. 
There are, besides, in the Republic several colleges supported by 
revenues of their own, produced by old endowments, such as these 
of Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario and San Bartolomé, in Bogota, 
which are incorporated with the university: that of La Merced 
for girls, in Bogota; that of San Simon, in Ybagué; Santa Librada, 
in Neiva; Guamenta, in San Gil; Jesus Maria y José, in Chi- 
quinquira; Boyaca, in Tunja; Santa Librada, in Cali; two in the 
city of Pasto, and one in Pamplona. 

In each Episcopal diocese there is a seminary for the education 
of priests. These seminaries are maintained by their own rev- 
enues, and are managed independently of the civil authorities. 

The Roman Catholic is the religion of the State, but other 
creeds are tolerated. Almost all Colombians profess the Roman 
Catholic religion. The uncivilized Indians are idolaters. 

Though a concordat with the Holy See was entered into after 
the adoption of the constitution of 1886, religious liberty is ex- 
pressly guaranteed by articles 39 and 4o of that constitution, 
the text of which is as follows: 


Art. 39. Nobody shall be molested on account of his religious opinions, or 
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compelled by the authorities to profess beliefs or observe practices contrary to 
his conscience. 

Art. 40. The exercises of all forms of worship not contrary to Christian 
morals or to the laws shall be permitted. Acts contrary to Christian morals or 
subversive of social order shall be dealt with according to the ordinary laws. 


. 
A A 


Chapter IV. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


On the 14th of September, 1502, Columbus discoved Cape 
Gracias á Dios, which was afterwards to be the extreme point of 
the Colombian coast in that direction. In October, 1502, he dis- 
covered Almirante Bay, now known as Bocas del Toro. Colum- 
bus named the region Zerabora. He found there specimens of 
fine gold, and the natives declared that that gold had been brought 
from certain spots in the west, one of which they called Veragua. 

From Almirante Bay Columbus proceeded to the great lagoon 
of Chiriquí, known as Alburema, and then followed the coast of 
Veragua to Puerto Bello. On the gth of November he continued 
his search for the passage to India which he hoped to find, but 
owing to the bad condition of his ships and the violence of the 
storm he was obliged to setk shelter among some small islands near 
the coast. The abundance of food, and the cornfields, which 
could be seen both on the islands and the mainland, led him to 
name this refuge Bastimento (place of supplies). On the 23d of 
November he was driven by stress of weather into a little port, 
which he named Retrete. 

Unable as he was to take back to Spain the important news of 
the discovery of an interoceanic passage, Columbus wished at 
least to gratify the general eagerness to find new sources of wealth 
by carrying home numerous specimens of gold and a full descrip- 
tion of the mines of Veraguas. With this end in view, he started 


from Retrete on the sth of December and took a westerly course. 
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After suffering fifteen days of hardship and danger, being exposed 
to aterrible storm, the explorers on the 7th of January, 1503, 
reached the mouth of the Belen River, known to the Indians as 
Kiebra. | 

The inhabitants of the country on its discovery were, like those 
of Mexico and Peru, distinguished into two grand branches, the 
savages of the lowlands and coast regions and the semicivilized 
race of the table-lands. The Colombian highlanders were the 
Muyscas or, more properly, Chibchas, the word Muysca, in the 
Chibcha tongue, merely signifying “men” or “people.” The 
origin and the elements of civilization introduced among them 
were attributed to two mythical beings, Bochica and Nemtereque- 
teba, who are frequently confounded one with the other. 

The country was ruled by three powers. The spiritual chief 
was the electoral high priest of Iraca or Sogamoso; the temporal ' 
princes were the Zaqui of Hunsa, or Tunja, and the Zipa of 
Funza, who would seem to have been in the feudal constitution 
originally subordinate to the Zaqui. 

The Chibchas had a regular system of computing time. For 
money they used small circular gold plates, all cast of equal size. 
Their temples of the sun were built with stone columns, some 
vestiges of which were discovered in Leiva at the beginning of 
the present century. Their language was rich, sweet, and harmo- 
nious. The people were frugal and industrious, but little versed 
in the art of war, for, although numbering about 2,000,000, Que- 
sada subjugated them with 200 Spaniards. 

Other architectural relics in various parts of. the country were 
probably the work of a still more highly cultivated race than the 
Chibchas, and perhaps allied to the Aymaras of Upper Peru. 

Of the origin of the coast Indians, such as the Mesayas, Goa- 
jiros, etc., still mostly in a savage state and speaking their own 
language, little is known, except that they bear no resemblance to 
any of the other American families. 

In 1508 Ojeda obtained from the Spanish Crown a grant of the 
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district from Cape Vela westward to the Gulf of Darien, while 
the rest of the country from the Gulf of Darien to Cape Gracias 
4 Dios was bestowed on his fellow-adventurer Nicuessa. The two 
territories, designated, respectively, Nueva Andalucia and Castilla 
del Oro, were united in 1514 into the province of Tierrafirma 

and intrusted to Pedro Arias de Avila. | 

During 1513 Vasco Nuñez de Balboa started from Antigua del 
Darien, and was the first European to cross the isthmus. Stand- 
ing on a height, he discovered the Pacific Ocean, on the 25th of 
September, 1513. The line traveled by Balboa was that from 
Puerto Carreto to the Gulf of San Miguel, so called because dis- 
covered on the day which the church assigns to St. Michael. 
Diego de Albítes and Pedro Guzman were the first Spaniards to 
reach a small fishing station on the Pacific, known by the natives 
as Panama, on account of the abundance of fish and mussels. It 
was here, according to some histories, that Colonel Pedro Arias 
de Avila, the first governor of Castilla del Oro, founded the city ot 
Panama. According to Prescott the city was first founded on the 
Atlantic coast, and transferred to the Pacific in 1519, at the point 
now known as Panamaviejo. 

In 1514 Gabriel Rojo established himself at Agia, at the mouth 
of the Aglamonte, which was fortified by Davila in 1516. In 
1532, however, the inhabitants of both Agla and Antigua del 
Darien removed, under the leadership of Davila, to Nombre de 
Dios and Panama. 

On the 6th of August, 1536, General Gonzalo de Quesada 
started from Santa Marta with 700 infantry and 80 horse on an 
- exploring expedition into the interior of New Granada. He led 
his party through the mountains of the Chimilas, and by Chiri- 
guana, Tamalameque, the Serrano River, Barrancabermeja, and 
as far as the farthest peak of the Sierra de Opon. After resting 
for a while at the heights of Velez, in Santander, they descended 
the Saravita, or Suarez, passed through the valley of Ubasa, 
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Sorocata, Turca, and by Gacheta to the country of the Chibchas. 
The 167 men who alone remained alive of the entire force, cap- 
tured Mequetá, the Chibcha capital, and afterwards Usaquen, 
Guasca, Guatavita, and Chocontá. 

By the middle of the century the Spanish power was fairly es- 
tablished, and flourishing communities arose along the coasts and 
in the table-lands of Cundinamarca, formerly occupied by the 
Muyscas. For the better government of the colony the Spanish 
monarch erected a presidency of New Granada, which continued 
till 1718, when it was raised to the rank of a viceroyalty. In the 
following year, however, the second viceroy, Don Jorge Villa- 
longa, Count de la Cueva, expressing his opinion that the main- 
tenance of this dignity was too great a burden on the settlers, the 
viceroyalty gave way to a simple presidency. 

In 1670 Fray Alonzo Ronquillo, of the order of Preaching 
Friars, founded the city of Medina. 

In 1680 the buccaneers crossed the isthmus, starting from the 
same point as Balboa, and, aided by the Indians, descended the 
Chucunaque and took the city del real de Santa Maria. 

In 1685 the mines of Cana were shut up by royal decree in 
order to put a stop to the incursions of the filibusters. The road 
leading to the mines was closed, and the locality ceased to be in- 
habited. 

In 1698 a colony of Scotchmen was established at what is still 
known as Puerto Escocér. This colony was promoted by Patter- 
son, the founder of the Bank of England. One year later the 
colony was abandoned, though it had at the entrance of the port 
two batteries of 52 guns each and a garrison of some 600 men. 
The intention of the founder was to establish an important colony 
on the Pacific, but the colonists were expelled by Pimiento, Cap- 
tain General at Carthagena. 

A number of Spanish settlements were made along the rivers 
which flow into the Pacific, but in 1719 the natives rose against 
the Spaniards and destroyed these colonies. 
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In 1740 General Martinez de la Vega arranged a peace with 
the Indians, and Jesuits from Santa Fé and Panamá founded set- 
tlements at Molineca, Balsas, Tucubti, Chucunorena, Cape, and 
Yaviza. But hardly had these been founded when the Indians 
rose again, and the fathers had to flee for their lives. 

In 1740 the viceroyalty was reéstablished, and continued as 
long as the Spanish authority, including within its limits not only 
the present Colombia, but also Venezuela and Ecuador. An in- 
surrection against the home government was formally commenced 
in 1811, and an incessant war against the Spanish forces was 
waged till 1824. In 1819 the great national hero, Bolivar, effected 
a union between the three divisions of the country, to which was 
given the title of the Republic of Colombia; but in 1829 Vene- 
zuela withdrew, and in 1830 Quito or Ecuador followed her ex- 
ample, The Republic of New Granada was founded November 
21, 1831, and in 1832 a constitution was promulgated, and the 
territory divided into three republics. 

About the middle of the last century several bands of filibus- 
ters, led by Miguelillo, Pierre, Pierro (a priest), Daniel (a Hol- 
lander), and others, infested Panama and committed all sorts of 
excesses, attacking vessels and crossing the isthmus from Porto- 
bello to the Pacific. Some of them were captured and executed at 
Cartagena; others were killed by Indians; some settled on the 
islets of San Blas, to live by catching turtles ; the rest distributed 
themselves between the Gulf of Darien and Caledonia, where they 
built houses and planted fields. 

In 1758 the Indians rose, at the instigation of the English, 
killed some go of these settlers, mostly French, and drove away 
the rest. 

In the year 1785, the Viceroy-Archbishop Antonio Caballero 
y Gongora established forts at Mandinga, Concepcion, Carolina, 
and Caiman, on the gulf of Darien. During the same year Ariza, 
the Governor of Darien, established the fort at Principe with a 
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garrison of 200 men. Ariza then opened a road from the fort to 
the mouth of the Sucubti, intending to continue the road thence 
to Carolina. This was the route which Balboa had followed. 

Under a treaty made in 1790 with the chief cacique of the In- 
dians, the Spaniards abandoned the forts upon the coast, and those 
on the rivers Sabana, Chucunaque and Tinra. 

The territory of the present Republic of Colombia corresponds 
approximately to that of the Viceroyalty of New Granada, which 
lasted until 1819. New Granada then united with Venezuela 
and Ecuador to form the (first) Republic of Colombia, which was 
divided in 1831. New Granada thereafter divided its territory 
into five departments, namely : Cundinamarca, Boyacá, Magdalena, 
Cauca, and the Isthmus. These were subdivided into provinces, 
the provinces into cantons, and the cantons into parochial districts. 
The President was to hold office for four years; and the first on 
whom the dignity was bestowed was General Santander. His 
position, however, was far from enviable, for the country was full 


. Of all the elements of unrest and contention. One of his meas- 


ures, by which New Granada became responsible for half of the 
debts of the defunct Republic of Colombia, gave serious offense 
to a large party, and he was consequently succeeded, not as he de- 
sired, by José Maria Obando, but by a member of the Opposition, 
José Ignacio de Marquez. This gave rise to a civil war, which 
lasted till 1841, and left the country weak and miserable. The 
contest terminated in favor of Marquez, and he was succeeded in 
May, 1841, by Pedro Alcantara Herran, who had assisted to 
obtain the victory. In 1840 the province of Cartagena seceded, 
and the new President had hardly taken office before Panamá 
and Veragua also declared themselves independent, under the 
title of the State of the Isthmus of Panamá. Their restoration, 
however, was soon effected; the constitution was reformed in 
1843; education was fostered, and a treaty concluded with the 
English creditors of the Republic. Further progress was made 
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under General Mosquera from 1845 to 1848; a large part of the 
domestic debt was cleared off, immigration was encouraged, and 
free trade permitted in gold and tobacco. The petty war with 
Ecuador, concluded by the peace of Santa Rosa de Carchi, is 
hardly worthy of mention. 

From 1849 to 1852 the Government was in the hands of General 
Lopez, a member of the Democratic party, and under him various 
changes of a liberal tendency were effected. In January, 1852, 
slavery was entirely abolished. The next President was José 
Maria Obando, but his term of office had to be completed by 
Vice-Presidents Obaldia and Mallarino. In 1853 an important 
alteration of the constitution took place, by which the right was 
granted to every province to declare itself independent, and to 
enter into merely federal connection with the central Republic. 
In 1856 and 1857 Antioquia and Panama took advantage of the 
permission. The Conservative party carried their candidate in 
1857, Mariano Ospino, a lawyer by profession; but an insurrection 
broke out in 1859, which was fostered by the Ex-President Mos- 
quera, and finally took the form of a regular civil war. Bogota 
was captured by the Democrats in July, 1861, and Mosquera 
assumed the chief power. 

A congress at Bogota established a republic with the name of 
the United States of Colombia, adopted a new federal constitu- 
tion, and made Mosquera dictator. Meanwhile the opposite party 
was victorious in the west, and their leader, Arboleda, formed an 
alliance with Don Garcia Moreno, the President of Ecuador. 
He was assassinated, however, in 1862, and his successor, Canal, 
came to terms with Mosquera at Cali. The dictatorship was re- 
signed into the hands of a convention at Rio Negro, in Antioquia, 
a provisional government was appointed, and a constitution was 
adopted (in 1863) which limited the Presidential term to t.7o years, 
while forbidding immediate reélection; raised the nine States of 
the Republic into the category of sovereign States, empowering 
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each to maintain its own military forces without restriction, and 
to exercise all the other attributes of inherent sovereignty, includ- 
ing the nullification of the federal laws. Under this constitution 
Mosquera was elected President and served till 1864. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt was also made to restore the union between the 
three republics of the former federation. 

The Presidency of Manuel Murillo Toro (1864-66) was dis- 
turbed by various rebellions, and even Mosquera, who next came 
to the helm, found matters in such a disorganized condition that he 
offered to retire. On the refusal of his resignation he entered into 
a struggle with the majority in the Congress, and ultimately re- 
sorted to an adjournment and the unconstitutional arrest of 68 of 
the senators and representatives. To the decree of impeachment 
published by the Congress he replied by a notice of dissolution 
and declaration of war; but he soon found that the real power was 
with his opponents, who effected his arrest and condemned him 
first to two years’ imprisonment, but afterwards by commutation to 
two years’ exile. 

The Presidency of Santos Gutierrez (1868-'70) was disturbed 
by insurrections in different parts of the Republic, the most impor- 
tant of which was that in Panama, where the most absolute disor- 
ganization prevailed. In January, 1869, a treaty was concluded 
between the plenipotentiaries of the United States of America and 
Colombia, granting to the former power the right to construct a 
canal across the isthmus. It was approved by the President, but 
through foreign influence rejected by the Colombian senate. In 
the same year the United States Government sent out an expedi- 
tion under Commander Selfridge to make surveys in the valley of 
the Atrato. In 1870 a new treaty for an interoceanic canal was 
concluded between Gen. Hurlbut, the United States minister, and 
the Colombian commissioners, Sefior Justo, Arosemena, and Dr. 
Jacobo Sanchez, and it was approved by the Colombian Congress 
with some modifications. 

Bull. 33——5 
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Gen. E. Salgar, the Liberal candidate, was elected President for 
1870-72. He took great interest in popular education, and se: 
cured the passage by Congress of a bill making an appropriation 
for normal schools, and under him the Bank of Bogotá, with a 
capital of $235,000, was established November 25, 1870. 

Manuel Murillo Toro succeeded to the Presidency for the term 
1872-74. Among the important measures of his administration 
was the proposal to build an interoceanic railway from the bay of 
Buenaventura, on the Pacific, across the valley of the Cauca and 
thence down the Magdalena to the Atlantic. 

The election for the presidential term 1876-78, resulted in favor 
of Aquiles Parra. 

In April, 1878, General Trujillo was inaugurated President. 
During his administration, bonds payable out of the proceeds of 
the custom-house and of the salt monopoly, were redeemed to the 
amount of $1,004,431, other liabilities, contracted in part by 
former administrations were liquidated to the amount of $1,586,- 
614; the disbursements in coin on account of the foreign debt 
reached $745,388.60, and those for ordinary current expenses, 
$1,509,691.60. The legislature of the State of Bolivar passed a 
law tending to encourage the navigation of the Dique and Mag- 
dalena rivers, by offering a subvention and a guaranty of 7 per 
cent interest on a capital of $200,000 to any company taking up 
the enterprise. 

In April, 1880, Don Rafael Nuñez entered on the Presidency. 
During his administration resolutions were passed by the Federal 
Congress providing for the settlement of the boundary disputes 
with Costa Rica. In July a law was passed authorizing the 
organization of a navy, and making an appropriation of $1,000,- 
000 a year for the purpose. 

The Chamber of Deputies passed a resolution favoring the re- 
constitution of the primitive Colombian Union, comprising Col- 
ombia and Venezuela and Ecuador. Commotions in Cauca, and a 
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short-lived revolutionary movement in Antioquia, were the only 
instances of political disturbance during this period. Some of the 
towns south of the Tolima, and some of those in Cundinamarca, 
suffered from smallpox, and locusts devastated Cauca and parts 
of Santander. The seaport town of Buenaventura was almost 
completely destroyed by fire in April, 1881. 

In April, 1882, Señor Zaldúa was inaugurated President, but 
he died one year later, and the Congress appointed Otalora, 
Aldano, and Hurtado to exercise jointly the executive power 
until the end of the term. 

In 1883 Don Alfonzo XII, King of Spain, having accepted 
the office of arbitrator between Colombia and Venezuela in their 
boundary disputes, appointed a committee of inquiry composed 
of five members. 

On August 29, 1883, earthquakes were felt in various parts of 
Colombia. During the last week 'of August noises such as that 
produced by the firing during a battle, were heard at Chiman, 
near Panama, and all in the towns on the Bogota plateau. 

In April, 1884, Dr. Rafael Nuñez again became President, 
though owing to his absence his place was temporarily filled by 
General Hurtado, the first vice-president. During 1884 revolu- 
tionary disturbances occurred, and in 1885 civil war broke out in 
Boyacá, Cundinamarca, Magdalena, Panamá, and Santander, dur- 
ing which a party of United States marines and sailors were landed 
at Panamá and Colon to preserve the neutrality of transit across 
the Isthmus. In August, 1885, all the leading chiefs against the 
government surrendered, and on September $5 the restoration of 
peace was officially announced. ' 

In 1886 a new constitution was adopted abolishing the federal 
system and converting the States into departments, with governors 
appointed by the President of the Republic, and legislative assem- 
blies elected by the people. 

The Congress of the Republic, consisting of a Senate and House 
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of Representatives, convenes every two years. The Judiciary 
is irremovable, and criminals are allowed trial by jury. 

The President's term of office was extended to six years, with- 
out immediate reélection; capital punishment for murder was re- 
established, as also was the responsibility of the press, and for 
spoken language; and the unlicensed trade in arms and ammunt- 
tion was forbidden. Before 1886 the crime of murder was pun- 
ished only by 10 years of imprisonment (in practice reduced to 
two-thirds of that term); slander could not be punished, and the 
press was irresponsible even for calumnies, injurious defamation 
and openly seditious publications. 

After the adoption of the constitution of 1886, the Republic 
entered into a concordat with the Holy See, which, it is claimed, 
“harmonized the Church and the State without impairing the 
national sovereignty.” 

Dr. Rafael Nuñez was reélected president for six years from 
‘December, 1885. On the pacification of the country a new line 
of telegraph was added to the 2,376 miles previously in operation, 
bringing into communication the departments of Cauca and An- 
tioquia. 

Dr. Nuñez was again reélected President in December, 1891. 
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Chapter V. 
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POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS—REVENUES AND MONEY. 


Colombia is a unitary Republic. The Government consists of 
three departments, the executive, the legislative, and the judi- 
ciary. The executive authority is vested in a President of the 
Republic, who is assisted by ministers chosen by him, and a 
council of state consisting of seven members. 

The President is elected by electoral colleges; his term of office 
is six years, and when for any reason he ceases to act as President, 
finally or temporarily, during his term, the Vice-President takes his 
place. The ministers and the President in certain cases are 
responsible for their official acts. 

The legislative function is discharged by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, together constituting the Congress, 
which convenes at the capital every two years, on the 20th of 
July. 

The Senate consists of twenty-seven members, three from each 
department, who are elected by the departmental assemblies 
(legislatures). 

The House of Representatives consists of one member for every 
50,000 inhabitants; their term of service is four years, and they are 
elected directly by citizens able to read and write, or who have an 
income of $500 a year, or real estate worth $1,500. 

The judicial authority is exercised by the supreme court, com- 


posed of seven magistrates; the district courts, and the circuit 
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judges. The magistrates of the court are appointed by the 
President, with the approval of the Senate; they hold office during 
good behavior, and can not be removed save on impeachment by 
the Senate. The magistrates of the superior tribunals are 
appointed by the President, on the nomination of the supreme 
court; they hold during good behavior, and are responsible to 
the supreme court. In each judicial district there is a superior 
tribunal for the district and circuit courts, with such civil and 
criminal jurisdiction as the laws may vest them with. In each 
municipality there are as many municipal judges as the municipal 
council may determine. 

The Republic is divided into nine departments, which may be 
grouped as follows: Two on the Atlantic coast, Bolívar, and 
Magdalena; two with coasts upon both oceans, Panama and Cauca; 
and five in the interior, Tolima, Antioquia, Boyacá, Cundina- 
marca, and Santander. The departments are divided, for admin- 
istrative purposes, into provinces, and these into municipal dis- 
tricts, of which there are 991. 

In each department there is a legislative body, known as the 
departmental assembly, composed of one deputy for each 12,000 
inhabitants. The basis of representation may be, and has been, 
changed by statute. 

Municipal councillors and deputies to the departmental as- 
semblies are elected directly by the citizens. 

Each departmental assembly convenes every two years in the 
capital of its department, and, by means of “ ordinances,” regulates 
and promotes the local affairs of the department. 

In each department there is a governor, appointed or removed 
by the President at his discretion, who is vested with executive 
authority, both as the agent of the central administration and as 
the chief of the departmental administration. 

In each municipal district there is a corporation known as the 
municipal council, which has charge of the affairs of the district. 
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Administration is in the hands of the alcalde, an official who is at 
once the agent of the governor and a mandatary of the people of 
the district. The department of Panamá is ruled directly by 
the national Government, and under special laws. 

The regular army is determined each year by Congress, but is 
usually maintained on a peace footing of 5,500. The reserve is 
estimated at 120,000 men. 

The principal national revenues are those derived from customs, 
from the salt works, the stamp tax, the slaughterhouse tax, and the 
Panama Railroad. These, with other minor ones, amount together 
to about $10,000,000 a year, a sum which bardly suffices for the 
expenses of government. The departments have their own rev- 
enues, which amount to about $3,000,000 per annum. Including 
the central and local government, it would appear that Colombia 
devotes about $13,000,000 a year to public expenses, which would 
be $3 per inhabitant. The revenue from customs duties, which 
in 1810 produced only $190,000 a year, now amounts to some 
$6,000,000. 

The nation owns all the deposits of rock salt, and also all salt 
springs whose water reaches the sixth degree of saturation. 

The revenue from salines, which in colonial times produced only 
$65,000 annually, now yields to the Republic $1,500,000. 

The total debt of Colombia is estimated at about $35,000,000, 
made up as follows: Foreign debt, $12,000,000; domestic (con- 
solidated, floating, etc.), $23,000,000, this sum including the 
paper money in circulation. 

The domestic debt is being rapidly reduced and an agreement 
has been made with the holders of the foreign debt providing for 
the regular payment of the interest and the extinction of the prin- 
cipal as adjusted by the agreement, which amounts to $1 2,000,000 
in round numbers. 
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Estimates for biennial period, 1891-1892. 


REVENUE. 

I, CUSTOMS ....... cc ccc ccc cc ccc et www ee oro ra $15, 000, 000 
2. Salines. 2... cc cc cc ct ce ee re ce cc et tree ce eee tee eens 3, 7000, 000 
3. Slaughterhouse fees .......ooooococoonomommmmomonanrcno.. 1, 800, 000 
4. Stamped-paper duty... 2.2... 0 eee eee eee tee renee 640, 000 
5. Post-Off1C€.. 0... eee cece eee cent tence ences 451, 000 
6. Telegraph ........ 0. . ccc e ce eee ee eee tence tence 310, 000 
7. Consular fees. 1.0... ccc ccc ccc cee tence e ene een eenee 468, 000 
8. Magdalena River navigation feesS........ooooooomcoomtoro.. 160, 000 
9, Lighting and police of Bogotá ................. «o ooooo.. 80, 000 
10, Cauca Railway .................- e 80, 000 
11. Girandot Railway............o..oooooooooomommncrronmons. 70, 000 
12. Panamá Railway..............oooooocooooorcrrorconorooss 39, 000 
13. Taxes OM MiINES......... 0... eee cee cee tee eee 50, 000 
14. Rent of the Muzo and Coscuezmines..................... * 45, 000 
15. National property....... 0... 0. . eee e ccc eee mene neces 40, 000 
16. Coal beds of San Jorge ......... 0... cece cee eee ete eee 6, 000 
17. Bridge of Girardot..............o cee eee cece eee een eens 11, 600 
18. Rent of the Santa Ana y la Manta, Supia y Marmato mines.. 8, 000 
19. Light-house dues ........o.oooooocoromo cece eee cette een ees 3, 000 
20. Income from various sources ......oooooncocooooommo mmm. .ooo. 20, 000 
21. Interoceanic Canal...... 0... ec cc ce ec ec cee twee eee I, 170, 000 
22. Quindío road dueS........... 0c cece eee cece reece rro 2, 000 
Total 0. ccc cece cee ee corr eee e eee 24, 153, 600 


Estimated expenses, 1891-1892. 


Department of— 


Administration (Gobierno) ............ooooomococoomommonss $4, 341, 159. 35 
Foreign affairs ............oooooooooornomorrrrmmm2. roo. 537, 220. 00 
Justice .......oooooocooococnoncccrccrrccr rr 2, 147, 038. 15 
Finance (Hacienda) ............o.o.ooocooccrorcrnrrrnomo.. 5, 395, 048. 00 
0 rr rr 3, 288, 370. 00 
Public instructioN.........oo.oooooooocooocrornnocmmmm...»o I, 932, 033. 25 
The treasury .... 0... cece cee rca 3, 626, 967. 60 
Internal improvements ......... Morro 4, 425, 178. 50 

Total... ....oooooooooncooconnano rana rro 25, 693, 014. 85 


Besides the National Bank, the Bank of Colombia, and the 
Bank of Bogotá, there are several private banks. 

On May 7, 1887, Colombia entered into a treaty with the 
United States providing for the extradition of persons accused of 
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murder or attempt at murder, of-counterfeiting, forgery, fraudulent 
disposal of public funds, robbery, burglary (where attended with 
violent entry of a public or private place), perjury or subornation 
of perjury, rape, arson, piracy, the destruction of railroads, tram- 
ways, or any construction the injury of which would involve dan- 
ger to life. Article V provides that no one accused of political 
crimes shall be handed over on any other charge than that which | 
is mentioned in the request for his extradition. Article VII pro- 
vides that if the accused is not proved guilty within three months 
he shall be set at liberty. Article X says that neither of the con- 


tracting parties undertakes to surrender its own citizens for trial 
by the other. By Article XI, the fact that the accused may be 


liable to other charges shall not be held to debar him from extra- 
dition. One years notice of the annulment of the convention 
must be given. 

The peso, or dollar, of 10 reales or 100 centavos, equals 5 francs. 
lts value in money of the United States is (January, 1892) 
69.1 cents. The peso is the legal tender, although in the country 
and in the retail trade the old dollar of 8 reales is generally used 
and is usually meant, unless peso fuerte or peso de ley is stipulated. 
It is nominally worth $1 or § francs, but by reason of the adop- 
tion of a paper currency the value of the Colombian dollar is much 
depreciated, except, of course, at Panama and Colon, where paper 
has not yet been introduced. There the old Colombian peso, or 
the sol or Peruvian dollar, is the legal tender. 

Coins.—Nickel: 1% cents, 24 cents, 5 cents; common, in every- 
day use, and often at a premium of 5 per cent. Silver: Y real, 1 
real, 2 reales; not coined at present. Foreign coins have long 
since disappeared, and any that come in are bought up at the 
ports at go to 100 per cent premium. The gold coins are, the 
condor, worth $9.647 in United States values, and the double 
condor. 

Legal-tender bills have been issued by the Government through 
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the national bank, which is its own exclusive property. The max- 
imum of the issue was fixed at the moderate amount of $12,000,- 
000, and this limit has not been exceeded. 

This issue of legal-tender paper was authorized in 1886, not 
only as a fiscal standard, but in consequence of the exportation of 
the greater part of the gold and silver money by reason of the 
deficiency of products. But for the appearance of the paper 
money there would have been a general fall of prices and a con- 
sequent economic crisis. 

The coinage of gold and silver in Colombia since 1773 has 
been as follows: Gold, $99,463,623; silver, $11,708,634. 

The metric system was introduced in 1848, and the following 
are the only weights and measures recognized by the Government: 
In custom-house business the kilogram, equal to 2.205 pounds 
avoirdupois, is the standard. In ordinary commerce the arroba, 
of 25 pounds Spanish, or 12% kilos; the quintal of 100 pounds 
Spanish or 50 kilos; the fanega, or corn measure of 1,000 ears; 
the fanega, or salt measure of 18 arrobas; and the carga, or 250 
pounds Spanish, or 125 kilos, are generally used. The Colombian 
libra is equal to 1.102 pounds avoirdupois. The Colombian vara, 
or 80 centimeters, is used as a measure of length for retailing pur- 
poses, although the English yard is mostly employed, and the 
French liter is the legal standard for liquids. 


Chapter VI. 


AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES, MANUFACTURES. 


The greater part of the inhabitants of the country devote them- 
selves to agriculture, the products of which chiefly supply the 
domestic consumption, inasmuch as the difficulties of transporta- 
tion prevent the exporting of any but a few articles, such as coffee, 
cotton, tobacco, cacao, and hides. 

In Cundinamarca agriculture, to which the population are chiefly 
devoted, has progressed considerably in recent years, owing to the 
introduction of foreign machines, cattle, seeds, and grasses. 

In Boyacá agriculture is almost the only industry of the inhab- 
itants. 

In Santander agriculture not only provides for domestic con 
sumption, but, furthermore, produces for export to Boyaca and 
Cundinamarca great quantities of sugar, panela, cacao, tobacco, 
and rice. 

In Tolima the inhabitants are chiefly employed in agriculture, 
and especially in cattle-raising, which is aided by the great abun- 
dance of natural pasture. The extraction of caoutchouc and 
tagua and the production of cacao and of the famous Ambalema 
tobacco are among the important resources of the department. 

In Antioquia agriculture has to contend with great difficulties, 
owing to the sterility of the soil (except on the banks of the 
Cauca) and to the mountainous character of the country, which 
hinders the employment of machinery; nevertheless, the energy 
. of the people goes far to overcome these obstacles. 
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In Cauca agriculture is the principal industry, owing to the 
fertility of the soil, which is well adapted for every sort of culti- 
vation, and especially well adapted for cattle-raising. Coffee, 
tobacco, tagua, caoutchouc, dyewoods, quinia, etc., are produced 
in considerable quantities. 

In Bolivar agriculture, and especially cattle-raising, is the chief 
industry. Many head of cattle are bred for exportation, and to- 
bacco is an important product. 

In Magdalena agriculture is the principal industry, cattle raising 
being the chief resource of the department. 

The horses of Goagira are famous for agility and strength. The 
production of coffee is assuming great proportions in Villanueva, 
Aguachica, and Gonzalez, and that of tobacco in Aguachica. 
‘Tagua (cocoanut) is largely grown in Loma de Corredor. 

Cacao is raised and exported in large quantities from Tolima, 
Santander, and Cauca. Cattle-raising is an almost universal in- 
dustry, but is most extensive in Bolivar and Magdalena. Wheat 
and barley are cultivated, but not in sufficient quantities for home 
consumption. Coffee forms the chief article of export. The prin- 
cipal coffee centers are Gundinamarca, Santander, and Tolima. 
To a certain extent cotton is grown, but the native fibre is short 
and unsatisfactory and the exportation inconsiderable. 

Hog raising is so small an industry that American lard com- 
petes with the native article even in Bogota, 700 miles from the 
coast. 

Horse and mule raising is somewhat extensive, but is conducted 
on a very small scale, so far as individuals are concerned. The 
latter animal, so useful and necessary, always commands a high 
and sometimes a seemingly unreasonable price. Foreign stock 
has been introduced to a limited extent, especially in Cundina- 
marca and Antioquia, but the far greater part of the horses are of 
Native stock, many of which compete most favorably with the im- 
ported. Sheep raising flourishes to a limited extent in the heights 
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of Cundinamarca and Boyacá, but it is only sufficient for the 
necessities of their people. In other sections the sheep is rarely 
seen, and in the hot regions never. 

Cinchona exists in vast quantities and of the best quality, but its 
recent cultivation in India has rendered it impossible for the Co- 
lombian article to compete with the Indian, because of the vast 
relative expense of transportation to the coast. There are no sta- 
tistics to show the amount of sugar now raised; but it is not suf- 
ficient to supply the necessities of the people, since sugar is not 
exported, but, on the contrary, forms a considerable article of im- 
port from the United States. 

The Cauca valley is a excellent agricultural region, and it is 
said that the sugar cane raised there has the highest percentage of 
sugar of any in the world. 


The tobacco of the country is excellent. The most satisfac- . 


tory is said to be that of Ambalema. Large quantities are now 
exported to Germany. All kinds of vegetables flourish and only 
need cultivation to render them equal to those of other nations, 
Potatoes are cultivated, but not in sufficient quantities to satisfy 
the home demand. | 

The fishing industry is of small importance and only exists at 
the coast and on the great rivers. There is a pearl fishery in the 
Gulf of Panamá. 

The tropical forests, with their undesirable climates and almost 
impassable vegetation, have conspired to render the chase an un- 
profitable industry. But in higher and more favorable regions 
the chase constitutes a profitable employment for many people. 

The manufacturing industry is very backward, and produces 
only sugar, molasses, ordinary cotton and woolen cloths, some 
articles of iron, sole leather, saddles, shoes, furniture, straw hats, 
jewels, varnishes, books, pottery, mats, bags, carpets of maguey 
thread, cigars, cigarettes, brandy, rum, etc. 

In Antioquia the principal manufactures are straw hats, spun 
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or twisted silk, crockery (for the making of which a factory has 
been established in the district of Caldas), articles of wood and 
iron, and some sorts of cloth for popular consumption. 

In Cauca there are produced common cotton and woolen cloths, 
and many household utensils, especially in Pasto, the inhabitants 
of which have special aptitude for this sort of work. 

In Bolivar some manufacturing is done. In Cundinamarca 
manufacturing is carried on on a small scale, producing cloths and 
shawls of cotton and wool and other articles of popular wear. In 
Boyacá plain woolen cloths are manufactured. 

In Santander there are manufactured in large quantities hand- 
kerchiefs, cotton counterpanes, ruans, tablecloths, towels, ham- 
mocks, sacks of hemp, and other articles consumed in the depart- 
ment and exported to other parts of the Republic. 

In Tolima are manufactured the Suaza hats, which are in great 
demand throughout Colombia, and even in other countries. 

In Magdalena straw mats, etc., are made. 


Chapter VII. 


MINES AND MINING. 


It is estimated that $653,000,000 worth of precious metals has 
been produced in Colombia since the Spanish conquest. In the 
early part of this century the annual production of gold reached 
as high as $3,100,000. It diminished later, and has been during 
recent years something over $3,000,000. The production of silver 
has gradually increased to the amount of $1,250,000 per annum. 

Before the gold discoveries in California, Colombia was second 
only to Brazil in the production of gold in America, and excelled 
Chile, Bolivia, Mexico, and Pera. It may almost be said that in 
Colombia one walks on gold; but there is a lack of scientific 
knowledge, labor, and capital, by the aid of which some sections 
of the country could be made so many Californias. Zaragoza, 
Zea, Cruces, Anori, Campamento, Yarumal, Angostura, and 
Amalfi, all in the department of Antioquia, are surrounded by 


- rich placers which are constantly being worked. 


The aborigines of Antioquia worked almost all the gold mines 
which are known to-day, although they had only the rudest imple- 
ments of stone and wood. In order to get at the ore they opened 
a well or shaft, which, to cut through the veins, was sometimes 
sunk to a great depth; others were sunk near the first, often to the 
number of twenty or more on a single vein. 

When the Spaniards conquered Antioquia, as soon as they had 
established settlements they busied themselves in mining its rich 
placers. According to data furnished by Fray Pedro Simon, the 
estimated value of the gold extracted from the mines of the Cauca 
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(in the neighborhood of the city of Caceres) between 1580 and 
1618, was $1,800,000. According to the same author, there was 
paid into the royal coffers, between 1602 and 1620, $373,893, as 
the royalty of one-fifth of the gold mined in Zaragoza, and it was 
claimed that the amount had been largely understated, to avoid 
the tax. 

In the early history of the colony the profits of mining enter- 
prises were prodigious. 

During the seventeenth century the progress of mining was 
slow. The unhealthy climate of the interior, where the mines 
were situated, almost exterminated the settlers. The native popula- 
tion diminished so rapidly that soon the mines were short-handed, 
and negro slaves cost so much that but few were able to purchase 
them. Later the banks of the Cauca, the Porce, and Nechi, as well 
as of the several branches of the last two rivers, were mined with 
some success. For a long time the veins of metal lay in the earth 
untouched; the only exception being in Buritica, where some rich 
deposits and a few riegos broken off the veins were worked. 

In 1768 the important work was undertaken of increasing the 
eurrent of the rivers Guadalupe, San Andrés de Cuerquia, Rio 
Grande, Rio Chico, and others for the purpose of supplying water 
to the mines. From the rivers in question much gold was ex- 
tracted at that time, and much has been found in the present 
century. 

In 1776 the governor of Antioquia reported that there was not 
one mine in operation in the entire province. In 1781 the opera- 
tion of the placer mines of El Rosario, from which “gold was ex- 
tracted by quarters” (25 pounds) was begun. 

In 1798 don Andres Pardo wrote that the immense product of 
the mines of Quiuna had made them famous everywhere. Re- 
strepo says that their ore contained “ at least a third part of the 
purest gold.” These mines are said to exhibit these peculiarities : 
that the metal occurs in calcareous rock instead of quartz; and 
that the quality of the gold is uniformly 22 carats. 
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Towards 1825 the working of some rich veins in Anorí was 
begun. At that time were constructed the first mills for pulver- 
izing the ore, by an English workman named James. Shortly 
after, other and more perfect machines were made by English and 
Swedish miners under the direction of a metallurgist, Mr. Tyrell 
Moore, who for many years aided most effectively in the develop- 
ment of mining. 

Among the veins of Anorí the two most productive were that 
of Constancia and that of Santa Ana. The latter was, between 
1836 and 1845, the greatest enterprise in Antioquia. It employed 
from 200 to 250 laborers, 8 mills with 8 crushers each, a “rake” 
apparatus for amalgamating, 2 forges, a carpenter shop, etc., and 
the daily yield amounted to 3 or 4 pounds of the precious metal. 

During the years succeeding the construction of the first mills 
in Anorí, similar action was taken in various parts of the province, 
and many rich veins were worked, especially at Amalfi, Reme- 
dios, Santa Rosa, Titiribi, Concepción, Santo Domingo, San 
Pedro, etc. 

We may say that the year 1850 marked the beginning of a new 
era in mining, the development of which, since that time, has con- 
stantly progressed. 

From the conquest down to 1882 the mines of Antioquia were 
said to have yielded the following quantities of gold : 


Second half of the sixteenth century ........... 0.0. ccc ee cece eee eeees $10, 000, 000 
During the seventeenth Centuly...........ooooooomoccnonorcrononor mos. 50, 000, 000 
During the eighteenth century ..........oo.o.ooo.oo ooonocoorocrornromos. 70, 000, 000 
From 1801 to 1882 ............0ooooooooocoocoroccrranonrscocaaco oro .soo 122, 000, 000 

Total 0... ccc ccc ccc cc ccc ccc ce ccc cee eee ces tenses ooo 252, 000, 000 


The number of mines in operation in Antioquia in 1871, each 
employing more than three laborers, was 356, of which 252 were 
placers and 104 vein mines. In the latter mines 820 crushers 
were used to pulverize the ore and 64 “rakes” to amalgamate the 


gold remaining in the sand. 
Bull. 33——-6 
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At the beginning of the nineteenth century the mines of what 
is now the department of the Cauca produced more than half of 
all the gold then mined within the limits of Colombia (New 
Granada). From the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
throughout the eighteenth, placer mines were worked along the 
entire length of the Cauca. 

On the ridge of Marmato veins have been worked since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. In 1644 it was reported 
that Capt. Arboleda had during three years obtained from three 
veins considerably more than $1,200,000. 

In an account written in 1772 it was stated that in the province 
of Popayán, including Raposo, Quinamayo, the falls of the rivers 
Dagua -and Yurumangui, and the district of Barbacoas, many 
gold mines were worked, some 4,756 negro slaves being employed 
in their operation. 

The mining of the deposits of Choco also progressed, in spite 
of the fact that the expense and difficulty of working them were 
very great. The approximate product of Choco at the beginning 
of the century was $1,000,000, and that of Barbacoas and the 
southern part of Cauca, between Cali and Almaguer, $400,000. 
This yield diminished considerably during the war of independence, 
which put an end to work in many great mining enterprises. 

In 1825 the house of Goldschmidt & Co. leased the gold mines 
owned by the Government in Supra and Marmato. This com- 
pany did much to improve the methods of mining, establishing 
crushing mills and other scientific means of working, and in con- 
sequence the progress of that region was very great. 

The principal gold-producing settlements in Choco are Novita, 
Tado, San Pablo, Condoto, Sipi, and Cajon in the municipality 
of San Juan, and Quibdo, Bagado, Lloro, Megua, and Bebara in 
the municipality of Atrato. 

The principal silver mines of the district of Supia and Mar- 
mato are the Echandia mines, those of Pantano, San Antonio, 
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Agnas Claras, and Candelaria, and that of La Paba. The silver 
which is mined at La Linea and Agnas Claras is auriferous, and 
is exported to England. The annual yield is about $280,000. 
The gold extracted form the other mines is sent to the mint at 
Medellin. It is worth about $200,000 perannum. About 1883 
it was estimated that since the conquest there had been produced 
in the Department of the Cauca $242,000,000 of the precious 
metals, of which amount $126,000,000 had been produced by the 
district. 

The mine of Agua Bonita, in the district of Manzanares 
(Tolima), yielded the first year (with a miserable crushing mill) 
$32,000 worth of gold. 

In Fresno the Guarino placers yield in seven years more than 
$150,000 in spite of a scarcity of water. 

The mines of Mal-Paso, in Mariquita, owned by an English 
company, was reported as producing from 10 to 36 pounds of 
gold per month; that of Cajóngora, though inadequately supplied 
with water, was yielding some 6 pounds of gold each month. 

Restrepo mentions placer mining at La Reforma and Orita 
(the latter very rich), Frias, Lérida, Chaparral, and Coyaima. 

In Organos there are numerous gold and silver veins, though 
only that of Constancia was being worked. 

Since 1880 there has been a revival of interest in the mines of 
Tolima, and the Government has granted titles to a very large 
number of placers and veins. 

The whole territory of the department of Tolima is rich in gold 
alluvions; quartz veins also abound in it, and many of its rivers 
contain auriferous sands. On the eastern slope of the central 
range, and in a line, are found the richest silver mines that have 
ever been operated in Colombia, viz, Mariquita, Ibagué, and La 
Plata. Almost all of them have been abandoned. The mines at 
Mariquita are said to have been most productive between 1585 
and 1620. They were worked down to 1727. 
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In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there were numer- 
ous bodies of Mazamorreros (placer mines) in Tolima, especially 
at Ibaqué, Guamo, Chaparral, Coyaima, and Neiva, and great 
quantities of gold were taken from the beds and banks of the rivers. 

In 1772 it was reported that the ore from the Sapo silver mines 
yielded 25 per cent of the precious metal. 

In 1785, when Archbishop Góngora was viceroy, the govern- 
ment put in operation the four silver mines of Santa Ana, La 
Manta, El Crísto, and San Juan, under the direction of the tal- 
ented metallurgist Don Juan José D'Elúyar. This enterprise 
proved unsuccessful, the expenses proving very heavy. 

In 1824 the Government leased the mines of Santa Ana and 
La Manta to the firm of Harring, Graham & Powles, of London. 
This lease was surrendered in 1874. 

From May, 1871, to December, 1883, the mines of Frias, 
owned by the Tolima Mining Company, yielded 1,595,371 ounces 
of silver, of the value of $1,757,740. The greatest annual 
product of these mines was that of 1883, amounting to $405,446. 
Santander possesses some very rich gold mines, especially those of 
Alta, Baja, and Vetas, not far from the Pamplona, which have been 
abandoned during many years, and the alluvion mines of Giron and 
Bucaramanga. 

In Tolima the mining industry has had a great impulse through 
the discovery of rich veins of both gold and silver in the north and 
in the south. 

In Antioquia mining is of very great importance, there being 
in the department no less than than 600 gold mines, producing 
$4,000,000 ayear. The richest mines are found at Remedios and 
in Titiribi. Besides the gold and the auriferous silver, Antioquia 
produces iron at Amaga and salt in great quantities at various 
points. 

In Cauca, the region of the Choco is extraordinarily rich in mines 
of gold and silver; auriferous silver is produced at Riosucio and 
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Marmato, and gold in the Atrato and almost all the rivers of the 

western part of the department. These deposits, however, are not 

worked on an adequate scale, owing to the desert and unhealthful 

character of the country about them. 

In Magdalena they have begun to exploit the rich coal beds 
which are found near the Venezuelan frontier, and at Río Hacha 

and La Goagira. 

The best and most thoroughly equipped gold and silver mining 
establishments are in Antioquia and Tolima. The largest part 
belongs to the English. The greatest difficulty encountered by 
the mining interests is the lack of roads. There is no tax on output 
of mines. An annual tax of $5 is levied on every placer claim, 
a claim being computed at 25 square kilometers; $5 on every mine 
of precious stones; $4 upon every quartz mine-claim of 600 meters 
long and 240 wide. The tax is collected whether the mine is worked 
or not. 





Chapter VIII. 


COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION. 


Colombia exports gold, silver, emeralds, quinine, coffee, cacao, 
tobacco, indigo, tagua(cocoa), sarsaparilla, ipecacuanha, caoutchouc, 
dyes, balsams, resins, hides, straw hats, orchids, etc. It imports 
cloths of wool, cotton, linen, and silk, shoes, ready-made clothing, 
furniture, machines, haberdashery, watches, paper, drugs, spices, 
books, liquors, pottery, iron, flour, cigarettes, food conserves, and 
other domestic and industrial commodities. In 1880 the value of 
the exports amounted to $16,000,000, but during the ten pre- 
ceding years it oscillated from eight to twelve millions. In 1890 
it had risen to 20,457,855, pesos, Colombian currency. The 
maximum of imports was $14,000,000. The foreign trade 1s 
chiefly with England, France, Germany, and the United States. 
The domestic commerce is very active, and consists principally of 
the exchange of the products of the cold districts for those of the 
warm. 

The following tables taken from Colombian authorities are ex- 
pressed in pesos, the value of which, as declared by the Director 
of the Mint of the United States, January 1, 1892, was 69.2 cents. 
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FREIGHT BOATS ON MAGDALENA RIVER. 


COLOMBIA. 


Commerce, 1889, by countries. 


Countries. 


| e 


France 2.0... elec nene encerrar 
Germany ... 0.2 ec ccc ee eee e eee eee te ee eens 


Spanish Antilles. ........ 0... cee ccc eee eee cence 
Dutch Antilles................oo.ooooomomomormcmnsmmm+.... 


French Antilles... 0... cc cc ce ce cee cw ence w cles encccccece 


CE a 
English Channel, for orders ...........o.o.oocooncooccocorcsalonconnoro... 
Belgium ........ ccc cece ec cece rece cence sence eee eeeees 
| > Cok «a corro fro ro 


British Antilles ................o..ooooooooooonoooooooos. 
Salvador .........ooooooooonomonororrracacanaa nono a fono o 
Not specified............oooooooooooromorcrcrrccnncrnos. 
Isthmus of Panama?*................oooooooooocmooooom..o 


* Treated as a foreign country. 
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Exports. 


Pesos. 
4, 547, 620 
I, 781, 570 
I, 410, 630 
3, 950, 550 
8, 130 
71, 500 
92, IIO 
173, 770 


16, 199, 780 


The commerce of Colombia for ten years was as follows: 


Year. Imports, 
¡A 12, 071, 480 
1882 .........oooooooc.ooo o oooooocacoororacaroonrooonoo» 12, 355, 555 
1883 ......ooocoococcocncncrccrronco ronca II, 504, 02 
1884 .......cccccc cce encerrar cera rr 9, 926, 486 
1888 ......o.oooooo cece cent ecra O ronco eee t enn eens *2, 440, 559 
1886 (first 8 MonthS)...............oooooooomomommmmPoom oso 6, 879, 541 
1886 (last 4 month3)...............oooooooocmomoncrocnaros. 2, 440, 559 
1887 ............ cr Lecce eee e ees 8, 714, 143 
1888 Lc ccc ccc cc cc ce eect eee eres Cerco ..... 10, 642, 250 
I889.... ccc ccc ccc een cece tween eee cresce rerce ess 11,777,624 
1890 .......oooooo.oo ... a o 13, 445, 792 


Exports. 


$15, 836, 943 
18, 514, 116 
14, 857, 170 
13, 501, 178 
*2, 961, 994 
14, 171, 241 

4, 382, 457 
13, 807, 406 
16, 668, 180 
16, 199, 718 
20, 457, 855 


* Four months. The ending of fiscal year changed in 1886 to December 3x. 
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Exports by principal articles, 

Articles. 1890. 

Pesos. 
Coffee .......oooooooooooonommnocorrrranonnonaconaros. 4, 262, 030 
Gold: bars dust, or coined...........ooooooooooomom...ooool 2, 815, 152 
Silver, inbarS.............ooomoooosororrnmrnmonssrroro.. 682, 037 
Skins and hides........ eee oro rare o se a cr sra sanada I, 023, 231 
e cerne enc o coca racer rc as 189, 452 
India rubber..............oooooonorocooccroronrasaoaoro so 477, 182 
Cotton........ dro rro 304, 351 
Wo0dS......oooooocmoooommmmmo oso ee ee cee c unc cccenceees 264, 516 
Tobacco ........ cece cee cc cee cee et cece eee rr 798, 039 1, 820, 757 


Comparative table of foreign commerce for 1889 and 1890 with principal countries. 


1889. 1890. 

United States: Pesos. Pesos. 

Imports... 2... cece cc cece ete ene cooonncnnros ane I, 230, 476 1, 218, 466 

EXports 2.0... ccc ccc cece ccc cence cece cn eeeeecesees 3, 950, 531 4, 636, 480 
Great Britain: 

Imports 0.0... ccc cc ccc cence cece eee ee eseseeseecs 4, 584, 873 4, 990, 198 

EXpoOrtS........o.ooooo oo cece cece ec ee ee eccteeeas 4, 547, 628 4, 835, 321 
France: 

Imports ........... rro 2, 411, 585 2, 713, 046 

ÉEXPOMS .....o.oocooconcoccoraccno coco rr rr I, 781, 619 I, 566, 636 
Germany 

Imports... 0... ce ccc cc cece ce tet eee coo oo col 1,321, 390 I, 636, O19 

Exports 2.0... ccc ce ccc cee tren cece etn eeetteeeens I, 410, 683 2, 475, 388 


The maritime ports of entry are Rio Hacha, Santa Marta, Saba- 
nilla, and Cartagena, on the Atlantic, Buenaventura and Tumaco, 
on the Pacific. Panamá and Colón are free ports. 

The principal articles of export are cattle, cacao, coffee, dye- 
woods, gold, silver, hides, ivory nuts, rubber, tobacco, and woods. 
The cattle go to the Isthmus, so they should not really be classed 
as exports. Nearly all the hides, and by far the greater part of 
the coffee, rubber, and construction woods, go to the United States, 
the gold, silver, and dyewoods to England, and the tobacco and 
ivory nuts to Germany. The United States minister at Bogata 
reported that in 1888 34 per cent of the exports went to Great 
Britain, 10 per cent to France, 12 per cent'to Germany, and 40 
per cent to the United States. 
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The imports consist of manufactures of all sorts. In 1888, 49 
per cent came from Great Britain, 21 per cent from France, 13 
per cent from Germany, and 12 per cent from the United States. 

In Cundinamarca the exchange of the products of the warm 
regions for those of the cold is very active and profitable. Coffee, 
tobacco, indigo, and hides are the principal articles of export. The 
import trade of this department, conducted chiefly from Bogotá, 
is probably the most important in the Republic. 

Boyacá carries on quite an active trade in agricultural products 
with the neighboring departments of Cundinamarca and Santander. 

Santander exports to other departments quantities of coffee, 
sugar, cacao, tobacco, rice, handkerchiefs, coverlets, tablecloths, 
towels, hammocks, etc. 

The import trade of Antioquia is very active. Its principal 
center 1s Medellin, and it is chiefly carried on through Puerto 
Berrio via the railway to Pava and the wagon road from Barbosa 
to Medellin. 

The commerce of Cauca is carried on with the neighboring 
departments, with some of the Republics on the Pacific (especially 
Ecuador), and with the United States and Europe. Gold, coffee, 
tobacco, tagua, caoutchouc, dyewoods, quina, etc., are exported. 
The principal route for the foreign trade is that of Buenaventura, 
and Cali is its chief center. 

In Bolivar, Barranquilla and Cartagena are almost exclusively 
devoted to the carrying on of the traffic with the interior of the 
Republic. Tobacco is an important export of this department. 

In the commerce of Magdalena the tagua (cocoanut) is an im- 
portant export. 

Commerce is the chief industry of Panamá. It is exceedingly 
active at Panama and Colon, through which pass much of the 
trade of Europe and the United States with China and the 
countries of the Pacific. 

The prevailing system of long credits must be considered. This 
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has always been a barrier to trade with the United States. The 
English, French, and Germans give at least six months’ interest- 
bearing credit from the date of the invoice, while the “three 6’s” 
(six, twelve, and eighteen months) credits are not unknown. 
While it may be possible to sell upon somewhat less credits, yet 
it is probably true that the system which prevails in the United 
States would be introduced here with great difficulty. The 
people have always had these long credits, always expect them, 
and probably will. To their honor be it said that bankruptcy is 
scarcely ever known. It is said that but one failure has occurred 
in Medellin, a principal importing center, in forty-nine years, and 
then 50 cents on the dollar was paid. Neither fees nor licenses 
are required for commercial travelers in Colombia. 

The following law concerning the registration of foreign com- 
panies and firms was signed by President Nuñez on May 25, 1888: 

ArricLE I.—All firms or companies formed outside of Colombia, which carry 
on a permanent business within its territory, shall register their deeds of partner- 
ship or charters in the notary’s office of the district where they intend doing 
business. 

ArricLE II. —Such companies or firms will not be considered to have been 
legally established, nor will they be able to claim the protection of the law if 
they have not previously been duly legalized by the Executive. For this reason 
those companies or firms will be considered to have been dissolved which, up to 
the present date, have not been legalized in the manner herein provided, or do 
not obtain such legalization within six months from date. 

ArricLE JII.— All firms and companies shall have a duly legalized representa- 
tive, with a fixed place of abode. 

ArricLe IV.—Should any company not appoint a representative, then the 
President of the Republic will appoint some one to represent the company, and 
such nominee will enjoy the rights and privileges appertaining to the place when 
filled by any one appointed by the firm or company. 

Articte V.—The present law in no way affects the Panamá Interoceanic 
Canal Company, which will continue to be ruled solely by the existing treaties 
and contracts. 


The only present method of carrying merchandise to and from 
the coast is by means of the great rivers. Of these the Magdalena 
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is the most important and has the best service. Others are 
navigable for certain distances by boats of light draft. With the 
exception of river traffic and nine short lines of railroads, the whole 
commerce of the country is carried on by means of mules. 

Only a short time ago—in 1890— there were delayed in Honda, 
not over 60 miles from their destination, 28,000 bales of foreign 
merchandise, which could not be moved for lack of means of 
transportation. At that time the freight for 250 pounds of cargo 
reached the astonishing sum of $15 in gold, or $30 in the money 
of the country. 

The country is among the most mountainous in the world. As 
a result all communication is and always has been most difficult 
and expensive. Nearly all freight must be transported by mule 
as soon as it leaves the great rivers. 

In going from New York to Bogota, a bale of goods arrives, 
say, at the port of Carthagena or at Port Colombia. If at the latter 
port, it is unloaded into a barge and towed to the shore, where it 
is placed in a storehouse; thence it is put upon a freight car and 
taken to Barranquilla. There it passes through the custom-house, 
is carted across the city, and loaded upon a river steamer. It then 
goes 600 miles up the river to the head of navigation, Las Yeguas. 
There it is unloaded into a storehouse, whence it is afterwards 
placed in a railroad car and carried 15 miles to Honda. Again 
it is placed in a storehouse, then placed upon a car and carried 
to Arranca-Plumas, where it is unloaded and carried down to the 
river bank by men. It is then loaded upon a ferry barge and 
passes to the other side of the Magdalena. There it is unloaded 
and carried up the steep river bank and deposited in a storehouse. 
Then begins the toilsome journey by mule trains over the Andes 
to Bogota, a journey which consumes from five to twelve days in 
good weather, according to the weight of the loads and the incli- 
nation of the drivers. . The distance is about 80 miles. When 
to the damage so often caused in making these changes is added 
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that caused by rain, by carelessness, and by the accidents incident 
to mule transportation, it can be readily seen that everything ts 
imported at a great percentage of loss to the consumer. Freights 
add greatly to the cost of all articles. For bringing a cargo of 
250 pounds from Honda to Bogota one must pay from $12 
to $18, according to the state of the road. Heavy boxes, how- 
ever, are carried by steam to Cumbao, a point above Honda, and 
go to Bogota in ox carts. Much more time is consumed in 
this way and freights are much higher. 

This well illustrates what is going on all over the country. The 
exporter is, of course, subject to the same conditions. 

The Magdalena is one of the most important highways of the 
country, in spite of the fact that its current is so rapid as to make 
the upward voyage both difficult and tedious. From Honda, 
where the progress is interrupted by rapids, a native boat takes 
only about three days to reach the sea, while no fewer than six 
weeks are spent, even when the water is low, in returning against 
the stream. Steamers of from 50 to 200 tons burden, however, 
have plied regularly since 1833 between Honda and Barranquilla. 
The Honda rapids can be surmounted by haulage, and steamers 
descend them in safety, though there is a fall of 20 feet in two 
miles, and of 16 in the first. Above this point the channel is 
“clear about half way to the source; and though the traffic is still 
mainly carried on by native boats and rafts, a German named 
Alexander Weckbecker succeeded, in 1875, in taking a large 
steamboat—the Mo/tke—three times to the town of Neiva. 

There are 7 lines of steamers touching monthly at the port of 
Savanilla. Of these 4 carry the English flag, 1 is German, 1 
Spanish, and the other French. 

During 1888 there were 772 vessels, of 714,194 tons, entered 
at the Colombian ports, not including those of Panamá. Of these 
557 of 693,032 tons, were steam vessels. Of the total tonnage, 
410,939 tons were British. 
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Colombia has no system of railroads, but only isolated short 
lines. The need of more and better constructed and better man- 
aged roads is keenly felt. This situation has induced the congress 
to grant several concessions to foreign companies for the construc- 
tion of new roads. In 1890 Mr. James L. Cherry, an Ameri- 
can citizen, was granted a concession to complete the Cauca Rail- 
road to Cali and Manizales. Mr. Cherry is now in Cauca carrying 
on his work with vigor and success. This road will be of im- 
mense benefit to the region through which it passes. 

By law 47 a concession is granted to Messrs. Enrique Cortez 
& Co., an English company, to construct a railroad from Bucara- 
manga to Puerto Wilchen on the Magdalena River. This would 
prove to be a most valuable aid to the development of the trade 
and agriculture of that portion of the Republic. Bucaramanga 
is a commercial center, and from it are exported large quantities 
of coffee. By law 66 a concession is granted for the construction 
of a railroad from the province of Cucuta, Department of Santan- 
der, to Tamalameque, onthe Magdalena River. By law 91 the 
Government grants to an English company the right to extend 
the Dorada Railroad north to a point on the Magdalena River 
called Conejo, and south up the river to Cambao, and thence over 
the mountains to Los Manzamos, upon the plains of Bogota, 
There the road would connect with the Sabana Railroad, which 
is now being extended from Facatativa to that point. This road 
would give direct communication between Bogota and the river, 
as would also the Girardot Railroad. An attempt was made to 
secure a concession for a road from Bogota to a point some 30 
miles below the rapids of Honda; but for some reason the con- 
cession was refused, although the route is regarded by many as the 
most feasible and satisfactory of any that has been proposed. 
By law 100. a concession is granted to a Colombian citizen to 
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build a railroad from Ocaña to the Magdalena River, the con- 
struction of which would benefit a large agricultural region. 

In addition to these contracts one has been made with Ameri- 
cans for a railroad extending from the port of Cartagena to Cala- 
mar, upon the Magdalena River. The construction of this road 
would be of great benefit to Cartagena, which has a good harbor 
and is now connected with the river by a natural canal artificially 
enlarged. 

It will thus be seen that there exists in the country an earnest 
desire for the day when the railroads shall supplant the tedious 
mule as a means of transportation. Liberal subsidies have been 
granted to all the proposed roads. 

The Panamá Railway was one of the first steam roads con- 
structed south of the Rio Grande, and it was the necessary result 
of the enormous traffic that passed over the isthmus after the dis- 
covery of gold in California. A charter was obtained from the 
Government of Colombia in 1850 by a syndicate of New York 
capitalists, and one of its terms was that the Government of the 
United States should guarantee free traffic at all times and protect 
the road and its appurtenances in conformity with the agreement 
contained in the treaty of 1846 between the United States and the 
Republic of New Granada. Work was begun in 1850, and on 
January 28, 1855, the first train passed over the track. Its cost 
was $7,500,000, and it is 47% miles long, the northern terminus 
being Colon (Aspinwall), and the southern the city of Panamá. 
The Government of Colombia receives 3 per cent of the net earn- 
ings and the sum of $10,000 annually as compensation for the 
transit of mails. In 1887 the stock of the road was purchased by 
the Panamá Canal Company and is still held by that corporation, 
although under the terms of the charter a majority of the directors 
must be citizens of the United States and the headquarters of the 
company must be in New York. 

The Antioquia Railroad was constructed several years ago, and 
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is designed to run from Puerto Berrio, upon the Magdalena River, 
125 miles, to Medellin, the capital of Antioquia. This city is 
the center of supply for a large and populous region, and has a 
reputation for commercial integrity which is unrivaled The road 
now stops at Pavas, a distance of 36 kilometers from the river. 
It is in poor condition, and is not adequate to the demands upon 
it. It belongs to the departmental government, which is now 
(1891) renewing its efforts to secure its completion. 

The Cauca Railroad now runs from Buenaventura, on the Pacific, 
16 miles, to San Cipriano. It will soon be extended to the 
important town of Cali, which is situated in what is said to be one 
of the most fertile and beautiful departments of the Republic, that 
of Cauca. 

The Bolivar Railroad extends from Puerto Colombia, on the 
Caribbean Sea, to the port of Barranquilla, and 1s 18.5 miles 
in length. It is in fair condition and transports the great majority 
of the exports and the imports of the country. 

The Santa Marta Railway is now (1891) something more than 
26 miles in length, and is being rapidly pushed through from 
the port of Santa Marta, on the Caribbean Sea, to the Magdalena 
River port of Banco, under the auspices of an English company. 
This road is bound to be of great benefit to Colombia, opening up 
a large banana and cacao trade on the line of its route and con- 
necting one of Colombia's best harbors with the great natural 
highway, the Magdalena River. 

The Cucuta Railroad runs from the River Zulia to the inland 
port of Cucuta, and is 34 miles in length. This is an important 
aid to the commerce of Santander. | 

The Girardot Railroad is now 25 miles long, and extends 
from Girardot, upon the upper Magdalena (that portion of the 
river above Honda), to Juntas de Apulo, and is designed to 
connect the river with the capital (Bogotá). For this purpose 
the Government has recently made a contract with an English 
company for the completion of the road. 
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The Dorada Railroad connects Las Yeguas, the head of river 
navigation, with Honda, and is 14 miles in length. 

The Sabana Railroad was constructed by a Colombian com- 
pany, and extends from Bogotá, 26 miles over the plains, to 
Facatativa. This road is in fair condition, and is designed to 
serve as a link in the road between the city and the Magdalena 
River. 

The Zipaquira Railroad extends from Bogota over the plains 
to Chapinero, a distance of 4 miles. It is not yet in operation, 
and its extension to Zipaquira may not be immediately expected. 

The French company formed by Ferdinand de Lesseps to 
pierce the Isthmus of Panama and unite the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans with a canal 46 miles long, raised, up to June 30, 1886, 
772,545,412 francs of capital. It was estimated that nearly as 
much more would be required to bring the work to completion. 
An effort was made in December, 1888, to raise 600,000,000 
francs by a loan, but only a few bonds were subscribed for.and the 
company became embarrassed. 

An attempt to organize a new company proved unsuccessful, 
and the company was compelled to suspend payments, cease opera- 
tions, and go into liquidation. The work was stopped in March, 
1889, and provisional administrators were appointed by the French 
civil court in the Seine department. A commission of inquiry 
appointed by the receiver reported in May, 1890, that the com- 
pletion of the canal on the lock system would probably cost 
485,000,000 francs, to which 20 per cent should be added for 
unforeseen expenses and 29 per cent for interest and management 
during the eight or nine years required for the completion of the 
work, making a total of 900,000,000 francs. 

The annual cost of maintenance and administration after com- 
pletion was estimated at 10,000,000 francs, and the net receipts at 
38,000,000 francs for the first three or four years, rising to 61,000,- 
000 francs twelve years after the opening. -The material and 
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work of the old company are placed at a valuation of at least half 
of the 900,000,000 francs still required. The commission sug- 
gested that the governments of maritime states should guarantee 
the interest on the capital. 

The toll that was calculated to pay the interest, 15 francs per 
ton, the commission considered to be too high, and suggested 12 
francs, which is still about 25 per cent above the Suez Canal tolls. 

Negotiations for the renewal of the concessions were carried on 
during the summer of 1890 by Lieut. Wyse, on the part of the 
company, and the Colombian Government, but were not successful. 

The postal service is well organized. Colombia is a member 
of the Universal Postal Union. In 1888 the post-office carried 
1,063,504 letters, 411,988 papers, etc., and 15,813 registered let- 
ters. In 1889 a parcels post convention was entered into with 
the United States. (See the text of this convention, Appendix 
A, post, page 100.) 

The first telegraph was constructed in 1866 by Mr. Stiles, a 
citizen of the United States. There are now 5,250 miles in 
operation and two hundred and forty-five offices. In the more 
populous regions the service is excellent, but in other sections it is 
slow and subject to frequent interruptions. The foreign cable 
service is most satisfactory. 

The city of Bogota is connected by telegraph with the follow- 
ing places: On the north with San José de Cucuta and interme- 
diate places; on the south with Popayán and intermediate 
places, extending to the frontiers of Ecuador; on the west 
with Medellin and all the principal towns of the department of 
Antioquia; with the Magadalena River, through Honda and Puerto 
Nacional, as far as Cartagena and Barranquilla; and with Pan- 
ama (and through Panama with the United States and Europe), 
by a line which connects at Buenaventura with the submarine 
cable between that port and Panama. The telegraph extends 
throughout the Republic and is connected with the systems of the 
two adjoining countries, Venezuela and Ecuador. 

Bull. 33———7 
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On the Atlantic side, or Caribbean Sea, there are the custom- 
houses of Barranquilla, Cartagena, Santa Marta, and Rio Hacha; 
on the banks of the Meta, that of Orocué; on the Ecuadorian 
frontier, that of Ipiales, and on the Venezuelan frontier, that of 
Cúcuta. Panamá and Colon, and the other ports on the Isthmus, 
are free ports. The Colombian Congress has placed the free port 
of Bocas del Toro upon the same footing as Panamá and Colon 
in respect to commerce. 

Import duties are collected upon the gross weight of merchan- 
dise, and range from 1 to 120 cents per kilogram (2.2046 pounds). 
A few articles are admitted free. Among these are the following: 
Gold and silver coins of at least 0.900 fineness, passengers’ baggage 
up 125 kilograms in weight, and the tools of artisans who intend 
settling in Colombia, up to 150 kilograms in weight. 

On the Isthmus of Panamá the port charges at Colon, such as 
light dues, wharfage, etc., are levied and collected by the Panama 
Railway Company. They are as follows in Colombian “currency : 


Light dues. 

Sailing vessels—100 tons and under..... 2.0.2... ccc eee ee teen teeter en eees $1.00 
Over 100 tons and under 200 .........oooooooconrrronnoronononanasonc.so 3. 00 
Over 200 tons and under 300 ..........oooocococrccccorororanacan caco o. 5.00 
Over 300 C0) « .....ocrooococrorcncorocccrn rro rr 7. 00 

All steamers .......ooooooooocoorcorccnonnnanor ana rr ra 7. 00 

Wharfage. 

All steamers, per day ......o.ooooocoocccononcn ccc en ce rr 15. 00 

Sailing vessels—1,000 toms or over, per dAY....oooo.o.oooooooooconononacono rm.» 7.00 

Scaling down at the rate of 25 cents for each 50 tons, to 200 tons. 

From 150 tO 200 tOMs......... cc ccc eee cence cece cence tence eee en eae enees 2. 50 
100 ONS tO IS0.. ..... ccc ec eee eee eee ete eee tenet tees teenies 2. 25 
50 tons tO TOO... ee cee eee eee nee er rr I. 50 
Under 50 tons ....... ec cece cence ee cece reece en eee rro - 75 


At Panamá there are no pilot charges, light dues, or tonnage 
tax; there being no lights on the west coast and no pilots at the 
port. 
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CLEARANCE OF ‘SHIPS. 


ARTICLE 1. The captain or consignee of a ship which is ready to clear from 
a port shall ask for permission from the principal executive authority, producing 
a certificate from the administrator of the custom-house, or in his default from 
the chief administrator of the national treasury office, stating that the ship 
is in a condition to start, being quit and clear of all national charges, and having 
broken no law or regulation. Whenever any judicial or police question arises, 
by virtue of which the sailing of any ship from the port ought to be prohibited, 
the judge or official shall give immediate notice to the principal executive 
authority. This authority shall abstain from granting the permission to which 
the present article refers so long as a certificate from thé said judge or official 
has not been presented to him, stating that the question is settled, or that the 
permission may already be granted on account of the course the question has 
taken, or because a bond has been given according to the laws. 

Arr, 2. Article 421 of the fiscal code is modified as above. 
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PARCELS-POST CONVENTION BETWEEN COLOMBIA AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 


ÁRTICLE I. 


1. There shall be admitted to the mails exchanged under this convention, 
articles of merchandise and mail matter, except letters, post cards and written 
matter of all kinds that are admitted to the domestic mails of the country of 
origin, except that no packet must exceed 5 kilograms or 11 pounds in weight, 
nor the following dimensions: greatest length in any direction, 60 centimeters 
or 2 feet; greatest girth 120 centimeters or 4 feet, and must be so wrapped or 
inclosed as to permit their contents to be easily examined by postmasters and 
customs officers. 

2. The following are prohibited admission to the mails exchanged under this 
convention : 

Publications which violate the copyright laws of the country of destination, 
liquids, poisons, explosive or inflammable substances, fatty substances, those 
which easily liquefy, live or dead animals not dried, insects and reptiles, con- 
fections, pastes, fruits, and vegetables which will easily decompose, and sub- 
stances which exhale a bad odor, lottery tickets or circulars, all obscene or 
immoral articles, other articles which may destroy or in any way damage the 
mails or injure the persons handling them. 

3. All admissible articles of merchandise mailed in one country for the other, 
or received in one country from the other, shall be free from any detention or 
inspection whatever, except such as is required for collection of customs duties, 
and shall be forwarded by the most speedy means to their destination, being 
subject in their transmission to the laws and regulations of each country respec- 
tively. 

ArTicLE ll. 


1. A letter or communication of the nature of personal correspondence must 


not accompany, be written on, or inclosed with any parcel. 
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2. If such be found, the letter will be placed in the mails if separable, and if 
inseparably attached, the whole package will be rejected. If, however, any such 
should inadvertently be forwarded, the country of destination will collect double 
rates of postage, according to the Universal Postal Union Convention. 

3. No parcel may contain parcels intended for delivery at an address other 
than the one borne by the parcel itself. If such inclosed parcels be detected, 
they must be sent forward singly, charged with new and distinct parcel-post 
rates. 

Articre III. 


1. The following rates of postage shall in all cases be required to be fully 
prepaid with postage stamps of the country of origin, viz: 

z. Fora parcel not exceeding 460 grams or 1 pound in weight, 12 cents; 
and for each additional 460 grams or 1 pound, or fraction thereof, 12 cents. 

3. The packages ghall be promptly delivered to addressees at the post-offices 
of address in the country of destination free of charge for postage; but the 
country of destination may at its option levy and collect from the addressee 
for interior service and delivery a charge not exceeding 5 cents on each single 
parcel of whatever weight; and if the weight exceeds 460 grams or 1 pound, a 
charge equal to 1 cent for each 115 grams or 4 ounces of weight or fraction 
thereof. 

Articie IV. 


1. The sender will, at the time of mailing the package, receive a receipt of 
mailing from the post-office where the package is mailed on a form like Model 
1, annexed hereto. 

z. The sender of a package may have the same registered by paying the reg- 
istration fee required for registered articles in the country of origin. 

3. An acknowledgment of the delivery of a registered article shall be returned 
to the sender when requested; but either country may require of the sender 
prepayment of a fee therefor not exceeding 5 cents. 

4. The addressees of registered articles shall be advised of the arrival of a 
package addressed to them by a notice from the post-office of destination. 


ARTICLE V. 


1. The sender of each package shall make a customs declaration, . pasted 
upon or attached to the package, upon a special form provided for the purpose 
(see Model 2, annexed hereto), giving a general description of the parcel, an ac- 
curate statement of the contents and value, date of mailing, and the sender?s 
signature and place of residence and place of address. 
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2. The packages in question shall be subject in the country of destination to 
all customs duties and all customs regulations in force in that country for the 
protection of its customs revenues; and the customs properly chargeable thereon 
shall be collected on delivery, in accordance with the customs regulations of the 
country of destination. 


Arricie VI. 


Each country shall retain to its own use the whole of the postages, registration 
and delivery fees it collects on said packages; consequently, this convention 
will give rise to no separate accounts between the two countries. 


ArTicLE VII. 


1. The packages shall be considered as a component part of the mails ex- 
changed direct between the United States of America and the Republic of Co- 
lombia, to be dispatched by the country of origin to the other at its cost, and 
by such means as it provides, in ordinary mail sacks, to be marked “* Parcels 
Post” and to be securely sealed with wax or otherwise, as may be mutually pro- 
vided by regulations hereunder. 

2. Each country shall return to the dispatching office by next mail all bags or 
sacks used in the exchange of parcels. 

3. Although articles admitted under this convention will be transmitted as 
aforesaid between the exchange offices, they should be so carefully packed as to 
be safely transmitted in the open mails of either country, both in going to the 
exchange office in the country of origin and to the office of address in the coun- 
try of destination. 

4. Each dispatch of a parcel-post mail must be accompanied by a descriptive 
list in duplicate of all the packages sent, showing distinctly the list number of 
each parcel, the name of the sender, the name of the addressee, with address of 
destination, and must be inclosed in one of the sacks of such dispatch under 
the form of Model 3, annexed hereto. 


ArricLe VIII. 


Exchanges of mails under this convention from any place in either country 
to any place in the other shall be effected through the post-offices of both coun- 
tries already designated as exchange post-offices, or through such others as may 
be hereafter agreed upon, under such regulations relative to the details of the 
exchanges as may be mutually determined to be essential to the security and 
expedition of the mails and the protection of the customs revenues. 


a 
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Arricte IX. 


1. As soon as the mail shall have reached the exchange office of destination 
that office shall check the contents of the mail. 

z. In the event of the parcel bill not having been received, a substitute 
should at once be, prepared. 

3. Any errors in the entries on the parcel bill which may be discovered, shall, 
after verification by a second officer, be corrected and noted for report to the 
dispatching office on a form, “verification certificate,” which shall be sent in 
che special envelope. 

4. Ifa parcel advised on the bill be not received, after the nonreceipt has 
been verified by a second officer, the entry on the bill should be canceled and 
the fact reported at once. 

5. Shoald a parcel be received in a damaged or imperfect condition, full par- 
ticulars shall be reported on the same form. 

6. If no verification certificate or note of error be received, a parcel mail 
shall be considered as duly delivered, having been found on examination correct 
in all respects. 


ARTICLE X. 


If the packages can not be delivered as addressed, or if they are refused, they 
should be reciprocally returned without charge directly to the dispatching office 
of exchange, at the expiration of ninety days from their receipt at the office of 
destination, and the country of origin may collect from the sender for the re- 
turning of the parcel a sum equal to the postage whén first mailed. 


ARTICLE XI. 


The Post-Office Department of either of the contracting countries will not be 
responsible for the loss or damage of any package, and no indemnity can con- 
sequently be claimed by the sender or addressee in either country. 


“Articre XII. 


The Postmaster-General of the United States of America, and the Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs of the Republic of Colombia, shall have au- 
thority to jointly make such further regulations of order and detail as may be 
found necessary to carry out the present convention from time to time; and 
may by agreement prescribe conditions for the admission to the mails of any of 
the articles prohibited by article 1. 
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Arricie XIII. 


This convention shall be ratiñed by the contracting countries in accordance 
with their respective laws, and its ratification shall be exchanged at the city of 
Washington as early as possible. Once ratified, and its ratifications exchanged, 
it shall take effect and operations thereunder shall begin on the 1st day of 
April, 1889, and shall continue in force until terminated by mutual agreement, 
but may be annulled at the desire of either department upon six months’ pre- 
vious notice given to the other, 


STEAMERS ON THE MAGDALENA RIVER. 


APPENDIX B. 


PORT REGULATIONS OF COLOMBIA. 


TITLE 3, CHAPTER 1, OF THE FISCAL CODE OF COLOMBIA, WHICH WENT INTO 
EFFECT JANUARY 1, 1874. 


* * * * * * * 


ArricLE 8. The custom-houses of the Republic have for their object the 
administration of the imposts which the law establishes upon foreign merchan- 
dise at its importation and upon the vessels which may enter the ports. 

Art. 9. The commercial operations subject to the administration of the 
custom-houses are classified as follows : 

(1) Importation, which consists in the introduction ‘of foreign merchandise 
for the consumption of the Republic. | 

(2) Exportation, which consists in sending its products from the Republic to. 
foreign countries. 

(3) Transit, which consists in the passage of foreign merchandise through the 
territory of the Republic to another country. 

(4) Coasting trade (cabotage*), which consists in the traffic which is carried 
on by sea in foreign merchandise lawfully imported which has paid the legal 
duties between the ports of entry of the Republic. 

(5) Deposit, which consists in storing foreign merchandise introduced for 
transit or reéxportation in the warehouses of a custom-house while these oper- 
ations are being carried into effect. 

(6) To establish the formalities to be observed in free ports and in ports and 
territories which are not free, in order to prevent smuggling. 

* + * * * * * 
“(10) To prehibit reéxportation or coasting trade (cabotage) by the same 
vessel which brings the merchandise, unless said acts may be done in a different 


voyage from that in which the importation was made. 
* * * * * * * 


* Colombian laws divide what is known to our system under the general term '* coasting trade ” into 
cabotage and el commercio costanero, as defined in clauses 4 and 6. 
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Art. 51. When it happens that any document certified to by a consul is 
not in the prescribed form, said functionary is liable to a fine equal to double 


the fee for said document. 
+ * * * * * * 


Art. 302. All foreign merchandise may be carried from one port of entry to 
another, or from a port of entry to a place not a port of entry on the seacoast, 
after the import duties have been paid or secured on said merchandise. 

* e * * * * * 

Art. 304. Permission to load and proceed from one port to another must be 
in writing from the chief customs officer, who shall take into account the pro- 
hibition of article 202, and after a visit and thorough inspection of the vessel’s 
hold. 

* * * * * * * 

Arr. 316. The provisions of articles 303 to 307 and of 310 are extended to 
vessels carrying foreign merchandise imported into ports of entry (habilitados) 
destined for ports on the coast not ports of entry (no habilitados) for foreign 


merchandise. 
* e * * * *. e 


Import Duties. 


Page. Page. Page. 
Food and condiments....... 107 | Crystal and glass............. zra | Lead..... .. PR TIQ 
Liquors cececccnccccccaces ce z Articles for illuminating and ZÍÁMC ....oooooocorccnoconoo. 130 
er liquids ....... ....... 108 other uses ............... ... 112 | Quicksilver................ 120 
otton 108 and medicines 113 | Gold........oo.o........... 120 
Hemp and flax 109 | P umery and s0ap.......... 113 | Silver. .......oo..oo ..oo.oo..... 120 
Wodl.....ooo......o o.....o s10 | Paper and cardbo rd......... 113 | Powder . .......... ..... 
wee e ccc ora esse ccceecene 111 | Wood...............o....... 114 | Stones, building material, 
Various goods and threads.. 111 | Sisal hemp, osier,ete ......... 116 OO ......o ooononororcosoo 120 
Rubber .....o.oooommocooo.... 111 | Iron and steel....... -oomconss 116 | Miscellaneous articles, ..... 121 
Hides and fur............ .. 411 | Copper or bronze ....... .... 119 | Consular regulations....... 122 
Earthenware................ 112 Doccocconorcocomosos en. ee 119 


This classification conforms to the official tariff of the Republic of Colombia, which differs materially 
from that of the United States. 


Equivalents: 


: silver peso.... - $0.736 United States (July z,2891). 











Duty Derechos 

Articles. pound in Artículos. en mone- 

Os 

currency: lombiana 

Food and condiments. Alimentos y condimentos. 
Dollars. Pesos. 

Potatoes of all varieties, onions, Batatas 6 camotes, papas, cebo- 
corn, rice, , beans, and all llas, maíz, arroz, garbanzos, 
classes of vegetables and lentejas, frisoles y toda clase 
fruits ......ooooooooomoooo...- O. 003 de legumbres y hortalizas y 

frutas frescas................ O. OI 

Garlic ...........oooooooo...... 017 | AjoS.........ooooooooomomoo.oo . 05 
Flour, including sago, arrowroot, arinas,comprendiendo el sagh, 

ilar products ................. . 017 y demás semejantes......... . . 05 
Codfish and meats in brine, and Bacalao y carnes en salmuera, y 
all fresh fish and meats........ . 017 en general los pescados y car- 

nes que se hallen sin preparar. «05 

Sugar... .-.. cc cece cee ce nee c eee ¿017 | Azficar ....................... . 05 


Avellanas, nueces y almendras, 

con cáscara, y en general to- 

dos los alimentos sin preparar 

nomencionados. ............ . IO 
Fideos y demás pastas ......... . IO 
Alimentos preparados, como 

mortadelas, salmón, jamón; 

los dulces, confites, frutas con- 

servadas y frutas pasas, etc., y 

los encurtidos y condimentos 


Hazelnuts, nuts, and almonds in 
the shell, and generally all un- 
prepared food not mentioned ..| .033 


Vermicelli and other pastes...... .033 
Prepared food, such as pickled 
or smoked meats,salmon,hams, 
sweetmeats, confections, pre- 
served and dried fruits, etc., 


tapioca, corn meal, and all sim- arrow-root, tapioca, maicena 
and all picklesand condiments, 


not specially mentioned....... . 067 de todas clases no menciona- 
dos especialmente ........... . 20 
Olives, in barrels ............... .033 || Aceitunas en barriles .......... . IO 
Teh. ..oooooooooocooooccooncocmo «2341 Té..... e... secs. « 70 
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Articles. 


Food and condiments—Continued. 


Liquors. 
Beer and other fermented liquors. 


Barley malt, or other fermented 

_or unfermented materials, li- 
quid or solid, for making beer, 
and condensed beer........... 


Wines, claret, common, in pipes, 
barrels, and demijohns........ 
Wines, white, sweet and dry, in 
pipes and barrels............. 
Wines, all other................ 
Spirits generally........... .... 


Other liquids, 


Vinegar, in barrels.............. 
Olive oil....................... 
Linseed oil, for preparing paints . 


Black writingink............... 
Colored writing ink............. 
Printers' ink, for printing and 

lithographing, liquid and solid. 


Liquids generally, except per- 
fumery and others specially 
mentioned ................... 


Cotton goods, unbleached, with- 
out white or colored parts and 
without figures or needle- 
work ...... cononsnrccnomsnnmo 

Blue fulas, white goods, or un- 
bleached, with white parts plain, 
without printing, needlework, 
or embroidery, such as those 
known as bogatanas, calicoes, 
and liencillos, madapollams, 
croydons, and others of the 
same kind...................-. 


. 017 


Artículos. 

Alimentos y condimentos—C ont. 
Canela..............ooomoo.ooo.. 
AzaÍrádD.........o.oooooooomo... 
ADIS co ccc cc ccc ccc eee ence Pm... 
Hielo ............ooooooooo.o.. 
Sal ....... por cada 124 kilos. . 

Bebidas. 


Cerveza y demás bebidas fer- 
mentad 
Mosto de cebada ó de otra ma- 
teria fermentada 6 infermenta- 
da liquida ó sólida, para hacer 
cerveza y la cerveza conden- 
SAGA ......oooooooooo.omooo.» 
Vino tinto común, en pipas, ba- 
rriles y damajuanas.......... 
Vinos blancos, dulces y secos, 
en pipas 6 b 
Los demás vinos............... 
Bebidas espirituosas, como 
brandy, rou, etc., etc......... 


Otros líquidos. 


Vinagre en barriles ....... ..... 
Aceite de olivas........ AP 
Aceito de linaza para preparar 
la pintura ................... 
Tinta negra para escribir ....... 
Tinta de colores para escribir... 
Tintas para imprenta, encuader- 
nación y litografia (liquidas 6 
sólidas) ..................... 
Líquidos en general, excepto la 
perfumería y los demás especi- 
fiCAdOS.........ooooooooo.mo.o. 


Algodón manufacturado en telas 
crudas, sin ninguna parte 
blanca ni de color, y sin labra- 
do ni costura................ 

En fulas azules y en telas blan- 
cas, 6 crudas con parte blanca, 
lisas, sin pinta labrado, cos- 
tura ni bordado alguno, como 
las conocidas con los nombres 
de bogotanas, calicós, lienci- 
llos, madapollanes, bramantes 
y otros de igual calidad....... 
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Duty er 
oun 
Articles. P U.S. 
currency. 
Cotten—Continued. 


Dollars. 
Drills and other cotton fabrics, 
white or colored, not enumer- 
F114 
Quilts, marseilles, and brocades 
or damasks not included in any 
other group, and velveteens, 
tapes, and ribbons............ 
Handkerchiefs, with or without 
common embroidery, shawls 
and ponchosand stuffs for mak- 
ing them..................... 
Stockings and all kinds of stock- 
inet-goods, such as undershirts, 
drawers, and gloves; muslins 
and lawns, etc., damask, table- 
cloths, and hammocks; and 
ready-made clothes without 
embroidery, laces, and other 
trimmings subject to a higher 


Embroideried goods, all kinds, 
or lace work and imitations 
thereof, including laces, inser- 
tions, and the like, and ready- 


made clothing not mentioned..| .40 
White thread................... . 134 
Colored thread.................. . 20 


Fringes, galloons, cords, braids, 
tassels, and other similar goods. 


Wicks for lamps and tinder boxes. 


Wicks for candles, tapers and 


matchesS............oooo.oo.... . 033 
Reins, for bridles, etc........... 067 
Hemp and flax. 


Empty bags made of hemp, tarred 
or not, with or without water- 
proof paper, and common stuffs 
for making them.............. 


Nankeen....................... 

Common unbleached cloth, such 
as osnaburgs, brown hollands, 
ducks, canvas, and materials 
for making awnings, with the 


exception of drills.......... “| IO 


Artículos. 


Algodón—Continta. 


En driles y demás telas blancas 
6 de color no mencionadas.... 


En colchas, marsellas y telas 
labradas 6 adamascadas no 
comprendidas en otro grupo, 
y en panas, hiladillos y cintas.. 

En pañuelos con 6 sin bordado 
común y ordinario, en pafia- 
lones y ruanas, y en género 
para hacer estaS.............. 

En medias y demás tejidos de- 
nominados comunmente de 
punto de media, como cami. 
sas, calzones interiores y 
guantes; en muselinas,linones 
y demástelas diáfanas; en da- 
mascos, carpetas y hamacas; 
y enropa hecha, sin bordadas, 
encajes ni otro adorno que sea 
de mercaderías sujetasá mayor 
impuesto.................... 

En toda clase de telas bordadas 
6 de punto y sus imitaciones, 
inclusive encajes, metidos y 
demás semejantes, y en ropa 
hecha no mencionada......... 

En hilo blanco................. 

En hilo de color................ 

En flecos, galones, cordones, 
trencillas, borlas y demás ob- 
jetos semejantes. ............ 

En mechas para lámparas y yes- 
queros 

En mechas y pabilo para bujías, 
velas 6 fósforosS........... ... 

En cuerdas propias para rien- 

as 


Cáñamo y lino. 


En sacos 6 costales vacíos de 
cafiamazo, embreados 6 sin 
embrear, con 6 sin papel im- 
permeable, y en tela ordinaria 
de la misma clase paraellos... 


En telas crudas ordinarias, como 
crehuelas, brines, lonetas, ca- 
serillos y genero para toldos, 
con excepción de los driles... 


Derechos 
kil 


Co- 


lombiana. 


Pesos. 


. 80 


- IO 


. 20 


. 025 
. IO 


. 30 


IMPORT 


Articles. 


Hemp and flax—Continued. 


White and striped osnaburgs, or- 
Gimary .......oooo.ooomomomooo». 
Fine unbleached cloth, with the 
exception of drills and other 
stuffs mentioned in succeeding 


colored, creas, silesia, diapers, 
fabrics for tablecloths, nap- 
kins, and towels, bed covers, 
Mattress covers, tapes, sheet- 
ing, and the like, not enu- 
merated, without needlework 
or embroidery of any kind..... 


Handkerchiefs, caps, stockings, 
gloves, britannias, jeans,lawns, 
picardies, Irish linen, silesias, 
warandofs, batistes, and prin- 
ted stuffs, in imitation of cotton; 
fringes, galloons, tapes, braids, 
cords, tassels, and such other 
goods; readymadeclothes with- 
out embroidery or lace or any 
other trimming subject to higher 


uty... ccc ce cee cece eens 


All kinds of embroidered stuffs 
or lacework, and imitation 
thereof, including lace, inser- 
tions, and the like; and ready- 
made clothing not mentioned.. 

Thread.........ooooooomommoooo. 


Cordage not mentioned.......... 

Varnished fabrics for roofing cot- 
tages and bridges............. 

Ordinary oilcloth, for floors, 
and waterproof cloths for car- 
riages, not including that used 
for table covers............... 


“voc sccas unos coco qo... 


Carpets and rugs............... 
Baize, friezes, and flannels....... 
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Duty er 
nd in 
“U.S, 


currency. 


Dollars. 


«334 


. 017 


. 017 


Artículos. 


Cáñamo y lino—Continta. 


En crehuelas blancas ó rayadas, 
ordinarlas................... 
En telas crudas finas, con ex- 
cepción de los driles y las de- 
más telas mencionadas en los 
grupos siguientes 
En driles crudos, blancos 6 de 
colores, creas, platillas, ale- 
manisco, género para mante- 
les, servilletas y toallas, co- 
bertores de cama, forros de 
colchón, cintas, género para 
sábanas, y los semejantes á 
todos estos que no estén espe- 
cificados, todos sin costura 
ni bordado alguno........... 
En pañuelos, gorros, medias, 
guantes, bretafias, coquillo, 
estopillas, picardías, irlandas, 
labales, warandofs, batista, y 
listados que imitén los de al- 
godón; en flecos, galones, fajas, 
trenzas, trencillas, cordones, 
borlas y demás objetos seme- 
jantes; y ropa hecha sin bor- 
dados, encajes ni otro adorno 
que sea de mercaderías suje- 
tas á mayor impuesto......... 
En toda clase de telas bordadas 
6 de punto y sus imitaciones 
inclusive encajes, metidos y 
demás semejantes; y en ropa 
hecha no mencionada......... 


En cordaje no mencionado...... | 


En tela barnizada para techos de 
habitaciones rurales y puentes. 

En tela ordinaria preparada ó 
barnizada para pisos, y el 
hule ordinario para coches, no 
comprendiendo el de carpetas . 


Lana. 


6... 0. Cera Cao Do cas 


. 50 


. 70 
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Wool—Continued. 


Dollars. 


Light dress goods, all kinds of 
embroidered and lace work, 
and imitation thereof, includ- 
ing laces, insertions, ‘and the 
like, and ready-made clothes..| .40 


All other goods and stuffs not 


mentioned ......... cocos ... - 334 
Silk. 
Silk in threads, fabrics, etc ..... | 40 
Various geods and threads. 


_ Brocades and other stuffs 

woven with gold, silver, or 

other metals ; also, thread, etc., 

made of the same materials... . . 40 
Goods made of horsehair and 

other material not mentioned..| .20 
Oilcloths for furniture and table 


covers, not mentioned........ . 20 
Small samples not weighing more 
than 25 kilograms ..... tooo». |  .003 
Rubber. 


Unmanufactured India rubber...| .134 
Shoes and boots of all kinds, life- 

preservers, materials for mak- 

ing leggings,and oilcloth cloaks 

that contain neither wool nor 

silk .......o.ooooooooooooom.». . 267 
Tubes, pipes and hose for pumps, 

drains, and roofs ; material pre- 

pared for machinery and floors, 

except hose for fire engines, 

which shall pay .003 cent per 


pound ......... coooconosoossos . 017 
Corks and bottle stoppers....... . 033 
Elastic for shoes................ . 20 
Buttons, not covered............ - 134 


Manufactured in any other form..| .334 


Hides and fars. 


Hides and furs, unmanufactured, 
except patent leather.......... « 067 


Lana—Continúa. 


En telas claras 6 diáfanas; en 
toda clase de telas bordadas 6 
de punto y sus imitaciones, 
inclusive encajes, metidos 
y demás semejantes; y en 
ropa hecha .................. 

En cualquiera otra tela ‘objeto 
que no esté mencionado...... 


Seda. 
Seda en hilos, telas, etc......... 
Telas é hilos varios, 


Los brocatos y demás generos de 
oro, plata ú otros metales, así 
comoloshilos, etc.,de las mis- 
mas materla8................ 

Tela de cerda ú otra materia no 
mencionado ..............o.. 

Hule para muebles y carpetas 
no mencionado.............. 

Muestras en pequeños pedazos 
hasta el peso de 25 kilogramos. 


Caucho. 


Caucho sin manufacturar....... 

En zapatos, botas, y toda especie 
de calzado; ensalvavidas; y en 
tela para zamarros y ruanas 
que no tenga lana ó seda..... 


En tubos, mangos y canales pro- 
pios para bombas, cafios y te- 
chos; y el preparado para 
maquinaria y para pisos; ex- 
cepto las mangas para bom- 
bas de apagar incendios que 
estan gravadas sólo con un 
centavo por kilogramo....... 

En tapas ó tapones para envases... 

En resorte para calzado........ 

En botones sin forro........... 

Manufacturado en cualquiera 
otra forma .................. 


Cueros 6 pieles. 


Cueros 6 pieles sin manufac- 
turar, exceptolos charolados. . 


Pesos. 


I. 20 


1. 00 


I. 20 


. 20 
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Hides and furs—Continued. 


Gloves, caps, furs for trimming 
dresses, etc., pocketbooks, 
cigar cases, pouches and simi- 
lar objectS................... 

Manufactured informs not speci- 

56 rr 

Harness for carts and carriages. . 


Earthenware. 


Common earthenware and stone- 


Jars or pans, bottles (large and 
small, empty), and generally 
common crockery ............ 


Pipes, handles, and conduits for 
pumps, drains, and roofs...... 


Crystal and glass. 


Demijohns and common bottles 
of black glass or of light-col- 
ored glass, for liquids......... 


Flasks and vials of common glass 
for liquids ......... Cerro credo 
Plain glass, not quicksilvered ... 
Looking-glasses, not larger than 
25 centimetres. ».............. 
Looking-glasses, larger than 25 
centimetres ................. 
Beads, pearls, quills, bugles, in 
the form of stones or jewels, 
and glass for watches and spec- 
tacles, and the like............ 
Glass in any other form......... 


Articles for illuminating and other 
uses. 
Wax (white, yellow, and laurel- 


colored), not manufactured.... 
Wax in candles, etc............ 


. 033 


. 033 
« 067 


. 008 


.O17 


Cueros 6 pleles—Continúa. 


Charolados sin manufacturar... 


En guantes, cachucas, pieles para 
adornos detrajes, etc., carteras 
tabaqueras, garnieles y demás 
objetos semejantes........... 

Manufacturados en formas no 
expresadas.................. 

Guarniciones 


Loza comtin ó de pedernal, en 
cualquiera forma ............ 
Id. de porcelena y talavera ..... 
Tarros 6 potes, botellas, frascos 
y frasquitos de barro vacios 
destinados á envases, y en 
general la loza ordinaria de 
barro ..o.oooooooooooomom.?o.”o 
En tubos, mangos y canales pro- 
pios para bombas, cafios y 
techoS .......oooooooooooo..- 


Cristal y vidrio. 


En damajuanas y botellas co- 
munes, de vidrio negro 6 de 
vidrio claro ordinario para en- 
VASOS ....o.oococonorcornccos 

En frascos y frasquitos de vidrio 
ordinario para envases.... .. 

En vidrio planos sin azo 

En espejos del tamaño hasta de 
25 centímetros............... 

En espejos de más de 25 centí- 
metros...................... 

En cuentas, perlas, avalorios, 
canutillos, en formade piedras 
ó joyas, en vidrios para relójes 
y lentes, y otros semejantes... 

En cualquiera otra forma....... 


Artículos para alumbrado y otros 
usos. 


Cera blanca, amarilla ó de laurel, 
no manufactu 
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Articles. 
currency. 
Articles for illuminating and other 
uses—Continued. 
Dollars. 


Spermaceti, not manufactured ...| .067 


Spermaceti, in candles, etc...... . IO 
Stearin and paraffine, not. manu- 


factured .....ooooomoooooo.o.. O17 
Stearin and paraffine, in candles, 

1 {ofr « 067 
Tallow, not manufactured....... « 003 
Tallow candles, or others not 

specified ...... coonooocoosos.. « 067 
Stearic acid ..........oo..o...o.. « 003 
Petroleum ........oooooooooo».. «033 
Wooden matches ............... . 067 
Wax matches................... . 134 


Drugs and medicines. 


Drugs and medicines generally..| .10 


Sulphur and alum.............. . 067 
Sulphuric and stearic acid and 
Saltpeter ......oooomooooo»o.o»o» O17 
Potash, caustic soda, soda ash 
and salts, pine resin, and sub- 
carbonates of potash and soda .| .008 


Perfumery and soap. 


Florida, divine, and Kanangua 

WAterS .....ooomocmommomo oo... . 10 
All otherarticles of perfumery and 

for the toilet, such as essences, 


soaps, creams, razor strops, 

tooth and clothes brushes, etc., 

not mentioned................ . 40 
Common oil soap ............. |  .067 
Common rosin or tallow soap....|  .017 

Paper and cardboard. 

Periodicals, pamphlets, and 

printed sheets of paper....... «| Free 
Paper, white, unsized, and col- 

ored, for printing ............. « 017 
Paper, brown, and other common 

paper, for wrapping and 

packing....oooooomomomonooo. O17 


Bull. 338 


pouad ia 


Derechos 
por kilo 
Articulos. en mone- 
O- 
lombiana. 
Artículos para alumbrado y otros 
usos—Contintia. 
Pesos 
Esperma de ballena no manufac- 
turada .....oo.o.oooooomom.ooo. . 20 
Id. en velas, etc............... 30 
Estearina 6 parafina sin manu- 
factural ...ooooooooooomoooo.. . 05 
Id. en velas, etc............... 20 
Sebo, sin manufacturar ........ . O] 
Velas de sebo, ú otros cuyos de- 
rechos no estén asignados es- 
pecialmente ...............- 20 
Acido esteárico................ , OI 
Petróleo ................ coo... . IO 
Fósforos en palitos ............ . 20 
Id. en cera................ .... . 40 
Drogas y medicinas. 
Drogas y medicinas en general. . . 30 
Azufre y alumbre............. . . 20 
Acidos sulfúrico y esteárico y 
el salitre ............ooooo.o.o. . OS 
Potasa 6 soda caústica, las ceni- 
zas y sales de soda, la resina 
de pino y los subcarbonatos 
de potasa y de soda ......... . 025 


Perfamería y jabones, 


Aguas de Florida, divina y de 
Kananga........ooooooo.m..o. . 30 
Los demás artículos de perfu- 
mería y de tocador,como esen- 
cias, jabones, cremas, asen- 
tadores de navajas, cepillos 
para dientes y ropa, etc., no 


mencionados.......... coo... I. 20 
abon ordinario de aceite....... .20 . 
abón común de resina 6 sebo... . OS 

Papel y cartón. 
Papel en periódicos, folletos y 
hojas impresas.............. ibre 
Blanco, sin cola, y de colores, 
para imprenta ............... . 05 
De estraza ú otro ordinario 
para envolver y empacar...... 05 


Articles. 


Paper and cardboard—Continued. 


SandpapeT......ooooocooomoco.o.. 
Paper for cigarettes ............. 
Paper, writing, envelopes, and 
other writing material not spe- 
Cifled ...oo.ooooooooomommo.»o.o»» 
Paper, superfine................ 
Paper ruled for music........... 
Blank books, ruled and unruled, 
and memoranda .............. 
Printed books.................. 
Pictures, maps, and engravings 
of all kinds, and music (written 
or printed) 
Paper, gilt or silvered throughout. 
Paper, wall, and paper marbled 
or stained for bookbinding and 
other purposes ............... 
Cardboard for printing, book- 
binding, lithography, and other 
industrial uses................ 
Cardboard in other forms, ex- 
cept in playing cards, which 
shall pay 40 cents per pound... 


Wood. 


Woods for building, such as 
oles, beams, ties for railways, 
joists, and boards not planed 
or polished................... 


Common woods, planed, and 
wood for cabinet work, planed 
or unplaned, not worked, 
except veneering.............. 


Wood, veneering............... 
Moldings, carvings, and orna- 
ments for furniture, and gilt 
and ungilt frames............. 
Bedsteads, large dining tables, 
wardrobes, and large bureaus 
for clothes and other uses, 
without mirrors, carvings, or 
inlaid work.................. 
Furniture of all kinds, with mir- 
rors, carvings, inlaid work, or 
woolen or silk upholstering.... 


e 


| 
Duty per 
pound in 
U.S 


currency. 


Dollars. 





. 017 
. 017 


. 067 


- 033 
. IO 


. 003 


« 067 


. IO 


. 017 


. 10 
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Artículos. 


Papel y cartón—Continúa. 


De lijQ..............o.oo.o.oo. e. 
De fumar, para cigarrillos...... 
Para escribir, en cubiertas, y el 
de cualquiera otra clase no 
mencionado ................ , 
Papel florete............ cercas 
Rayado para música............ 
En libros en blanco, rayados 6 
no, y libretines.............. 
En libros impresos............. 
En láminas,mapas y grabados de 
todo clase, y música escrita 6 
impresa .....o.oomomooomonoooo. 
Dorado 6 plateado por entero... 
De colgadura y jaspeado 6 pin- 
tado para forros de libros à 
otros usos..... eee ewe ceneee 
Cartón para imprenta, encuader- 
nación, litografia y otros usos 
industriales ..........ooo.... 
Cartonaje en toda otra forma, 
excepto en naipes, que paga- 
ran $1.20 por kilógramo ...... 


Madera. 


Maderas de construcción, como 
varas, vigas, piezas para dur- 
mientes de ferrocariles, cuar- 
tones y tablas sin cepillar 6 
afinar 


| Maderas comunes cepilladas 7 


maderas de ebanistería cep 

lladas 6 sin cepillar, que no 
estén labradas, excepto las 
láminas para enchapados..... 


. En láminas para enchapados.... 


En molduras, esculturas, y ador- 
nos para muebles, y en mar- 
cos dorados Ó no............. 

En camas, grandes mesas para 
comedor, armarios 6 grandes 
comódas para ropa ú otros 
usos, sin espejos, esculturas 
ni adornos denominados de 
embutido.................... 

En muebles de todas clases, 
con espejos, esculturas, em- 
butidos, 6. forros de lana 6 
seda....... cosPosrsoc.s sm... 








. 20 


IMPORT 
Du r 
Articles. pound in 
currency 
Wood—Continued. 
, Dollars 
Furniture not mentioned........ . 067 
Statues, images, and altars for 
churches .......... eee evens «|  .067 
Organs and pianos..... ..o..os eee] + 033 
Harmoniums, hand organs, and 
harps............. cc... co)  .067 
Other musical instruments....... « 267 
Pencils (office and carpenters”)...| .067 
Molds and rules for the useful 

AlS.....ooooooo.oonmosonocmos. « 067 
Bellows for forges . coro ee cenc eens « 017 
Bellows of all kinds, except large 

ones for forges ........ .... .. « 067 
Saddletrees, not covered.........| .067 
Buckets and bowls ........... |  .017 
Barrels, pipes, and casks mount- 

ed or otherwise for dry goods 

or liquors..... roscas cascos « 008 
Spigots for barrels and pipes.. «017 
Common wooden boxes, rough- 

made, made up or not, for 

packing. .....o.oooooomo.o..... . 008 
Small boards for match boxes, 

and wood for matches......... «017 
Cars and carriages for railways ..| Free. 
Carts and wheelbarrows for car- 

rying merchandise, etc..... es]  .008 
Coaches and carriages of all 

kinds .....o.ooooooooooomooo. 017 
Velocipedes........ coononnon..o. . 134 
Boats, set up or in pieces, in- 

tended for navigation of Colom- 

Dian streams .....oooooooooo oo. . 003 
Oars for boats.................. . 017 
Houses, in pieces............... Free. 
Windows, doors, etc., when im-|  .OI7 

ported separately.............. 
Machinery for vessels, the useful 


arts, industries, and for agricul- 


tural and mining purposes..... + O17 
Walking canes, without swords... . 267 
Forms of wood not mentioned... . 134 
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Madera—Contintia. 
Pesos 

En muebles no mencionados. . . 20 
En estatuas 6 imágenes y en 

altares para iglesias.......... . 20 
En instrumentos de música de- 

nominados órganos, y en 

PÍanoS ....oo.oooooooooooo.o»» . IO 
En armoniums, organillos de 

mano y arpas................ . 20 
En otros instrumentos de música. . 80 
En lapices (útiles de escritorio 

y para carpinteros)........... . 20 
En hormas y cartabones (instru- 

mentos de artes y oficios)..... . 20 
En fuelles grandes para fraguas. . 05 
En fuelles de todas clases, ex- 

cepto los grandes para fraguas. . 20 
En fustes de madera desnudos 

para galápagos y sillas de 

MONÍAT.......oooooooooo ce... . 20 
En baldes 6 bateas............. . OS 
En barriles, pipas y toneles, ar- 

mados 6 no, para empaques y 

ENVASES ....oomooomomooomoos. 025 
En llavas para barriles y pipas. . . 05 
En cajas de madera ordinarias y 

trabajadas en bruto, armadas 

6 desarmadas, para empaques. . 025 


En tablitas para cajetas de fós- 
foros y en palitos para éstos . . 08 
En carruajes y carros para fe- 


rrocarriles ..........ooooo... Libre 
En carros y carretillas para 

trasporte de mercaderías à 

otros usos semejantes........ 025 
En coches y carruajes de todas 

Clases .....ooooooooo.. con... . . 05 
En velocipedos.... ........... «40 
En buques, armados ó en piezas 

que se traigan para navegar en 

las aguas interiores del terri- 

torio colombiano ............ . OI 
En remos para embarcaciones... . 05 
En casas desarmadas........... Libre 
En ventanas, puertas, etc., cuan- 

do vienen solas.............. . 05 
En máquinas para buques, artes 

y oficios industrias y trabajos 

de campo y minas............ . 05 


En bastones sin estoque. cece . 80 
En formas no designadas....... . 40 
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Duty 
Articles. pound in 
currency. 
Sisal hemp, osier, and the like. 
Dollars. 
Empty sacks made of sisal hemp, 
tarred or not, with or without 
water-proof paper, and the 
material for making them..... . 008 
Hay and straw, ufmanufactured . 003 
Palm leaf for making hats....... . 017 
Mace reed, straw, and common 
rattan, unmanufactured or in 
brooms cece cere cece cc ccenees O17 
Baskets made of osier of any 
kind..........ooo..oo.oo. ecc 7 
Mattings of all kinds............ 017 
Iron and steel. 
Iron not manufactured .......... « 003 
Rails, spikes, and other pieces for 
railways for the public use... | Free 
Rails not intended for the public 
USC ..ooooccococroroncrorcss.so .O17 
Boats, or pieces for same........ . 003 
Anchors and grapnels for small 
DOAÍS .. 2... cee eee ee ees s.o...|  .008 
Bridges for public roads.........| Free. 
Bridges not intended for public 
TOAGS ....ooooooo moco ococo»..» O17 
Gasometers, apparatus, tubes, and 
lamps for public purposes..... Free 
Works intended for the construc- 
tion or repair of public peniten- 
tiaries ....ooooooooooomooP.»oo»oo Free 
Telegraph wires for public uses .| Free 


Wire for private uses ...........|  .008 


Wire, iron or steel for fencing.... 


«003 
Railings for ornamenting public 
buildings and squares......... Free 
Lightning rods................. Free 
Pipes for public aqueducts and 
public fountains..............| Free 
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Artículos. 


Fique, mimbre y otros artículos 
semejantes. 


Sacos 6 costales vacios de fique 
6 jeniquén, embreados 6 sin 
embrear, con 6 sin papel im- 
permeable, y la tela de la mis- 
ma clase para ellos.......... 

Heno y tamo en bruto.......... 

Palma para hacer sombreros. ... 

Espadaña, paja y bejuco ordi- 
nario sin manufacturar 6 en 

cescobas................... 

Canastos de mimbre ú otro be- 
JUCO Lo cece cee cece cence eens 

Esteras 6 esterillas de todas 
clases 


Hierro y acero. 


Hierro en bruto ............... 
En rieles, clavos para rieles, y 
demas piezas para las vías 
férreas de uso público 
En rieles para vias que no sean 
de uso público 
En buques ó en piezas para ellos. 
En anclas y en rezones para em- 
barcaciones menores. . 
En puentes para caminos pabli- 


En id. que no sean para cami- 
nos públicos .........o.o.o... 
En gasómetros, aparatos, tubos, 
y faroles para el alumbrado 
público de las poblaciones ... 
En obras que hayan de colocarse 
en las casas penitenciarias al 
construirlas 6 refaccionarlas. . 
En alambre para telégrafos de 
uso público 
En id. de uso particular ó pri- 
VAdO. ... cece cece cece ee enacs 
En alambre de hierro 6 acerado 
para CErCaS....ooomomoooo.o.ono 
En verjas con destino al ornato 
de los edificios y plazas pú- 
blicaS......oooooomooo.».. ... 
En pararrayos....... coomoono.. 
En cañerías para los acueductos 
públicos de los distritos, y las 
fuentes Ó pilas para el uso 
público ....ooooomonooomooo.» 


Pesos. 


- IMPORT 


Articles. 


Iron and steel —Continued. 


Light-houses, and towers and 
lanterns for same............. 
Clocks fortowers, including dials 
and bellS..................... 
Houses, and galvanized tiles or 
sheets for covering roof ....... 
Balustrading for buildings, 
doors, and windows .......... 
Fire engines ............. secos. 
Hydraulic pumps and engines, 
with pipes and other pieces 
belonging thereto............. 
Machinery for manufacturing and 
mining .......oooooooooo.moo.o.. 
Machinery for agricultural pur- 
POSES... ce eee eee ooo... 
Machinery for the useful arts and 
i¡ndustrieS .....oooooomomoco.o... 
Machinery not mentioned, the 
weight of which shall not ex- 
ceed 1,000 kilograms.......... 
Machinery of every kind, the 
weight of which exceeds 1,000 
kilograms.................... 
Presses for printing, bookbind- 
ing, and lithographing ........ 
Engines of every class and ca- 
PACÍÍY .....oocooooomooomomoooo. 
Tin-plateS......oooooooooooo.o»o». 


Monitors and large pipes for 
coffee cleaning machines, etc .. 


Large boilers................... 
Tanks for drinking water ....... 


Ore crushers ........ co.onosooso 


Anvils and pulley blocks........ 
PIOWS .....o.o.oooooooommoooooo. 
Plates and rods not comprised in 
unmanufactured iron; bed- 
steads, large chains, iron safes, 
nails, French nails, cooking 
utensils (with or without tin 
lining), smoothing irons; and 
heavy tools for agricultural, 


DUTIES OF COLOMBIA. 


Dollars. 


Hierro y acero—Continúa. 


En torres para faros y fanales, y 
ÉSTOS ...ooooomommmmmocmommo.o. 
En relojes para torres, inclu- 
yendo las muestras y campa- 
DAS ...oooooocoomocncommo sono. 
En casas y galvanizado en plan- 
chas 6 laminas para cubrir los 
techos .....o.ooooomooomo ooo. 
En balaustradas para edificios 
y puertas y ventanas, etc ..... 
En bombas 6 máquinas para 
apagar incendios ............ 
En bombas y máquinas hidráu- 
licas con sus respectivos tubos 
y demás piezas .............. 
En máquinas para empresas fa- 
briles 6 mineras ............. 
En máquinas para la agricul- 
tura ....ooococommommmoPoo.o». 
En máquinas para artes y oficios 
é industrias .............o... 
En máquinas no mencionadas, 
cuyo peso no exceda de 1,000 
kilogramoS........o.ooo.ooo.o»o 
En máquinas de cualquiera 
clase cuyo peso total exceda 
de 1,000 kilogramos.......... 
En prensas para imprenta, en- 
cuadernación y litografía ..... 
En motores de cualquiera clase 
y fUErZA....oooooommmomm.m..ooo. 


En monitores y en grandes tubos 
para máquinas de beneficiar 
café ....o.oooooomocooo mo »»o.o.so 

En grandes calderos ........... 

En tanques para depósito de 
aqua potable ................ 

En pisones para los molinos 6 
bocartes de que se hace uso 
para la trituración del mineral 
extraido de las minas de veta. . 

En yunques y garruchas........ 

En aradoS......oo.mo.oomooooo»». 

Manufacturado en planchas 6 
varillas, no comprendidas en 
el hierro en bruto; en camas, 
cadenas gruesas, cajas 6 cofres 
fuertes, clavazón y puntillas, 
bateria de cocina sin estafiar 6 
estafiada sólo por dentro, y 





. 025 


. 025 
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r kilo 
Articles, Pound in Artículos. en. mone- 
a 
currency. lombiana.. 
Iron and steel —Continued. Hierro y acero—Contintia. 
Dollars. Pesos. 
quarrying, and mining pur- planchas para aplanchar ropa ; 
poses, such as hoes, crowbars, y en herramientas gruesas 6 
coffee diggers, shovels, axes, voluminosas para la agricul- 
large augers, spades, stone- tura, la cantería y la minería, 
hammers, picks, drills, and como azadas, y azadones, ba- 
chopping knives, and other rras, barretones à hoyaderas, 
machetes for felling timber....|  .017 garlanchas, hachas, grandes 
* barrenos, palas,almádenas, pi- 
cos, taladros, y calabozos, 
agtiinches y demás machetes 
para desmontar.......... ... . 05 
Tools for blacksmiths, stone En herramientas para herrería, 
masons, carpenters, and brick- cantería, carpintería y alba- 
layerS......oooooooomomoomooos. . 067 Miledña........ooooomooomo... .20 
Molds for the useful arts........| . 067 || En hormas (instrumentos para 
artes y oficios)...... ........ 20 
Wire, rings, butts, hinges, screws, En alambre, argollas, bisagras, 
and springs, for furniture...... . 067 goznes, tornillos y resortes 
para muebles................ 20 
Furniture.... ....ooooooonoo... .067 || En muebles................... 20 
Tires, wheels, axles, springs, and En llantas, ruedas, ejes, resortes 
hubs for carts and carriages.. « 017 y conas para carretas y carru- 
AJOS. ...oommooomommoooooooss. . 05 
Levers, weights, and steelyards, En básculas, pesos y romanas 
weighing more than 100 kilo- que arrojen más de 100 kilo- 
grams 2. cece cece eee cence . 033 gramos de peso.............. 10 
Levers, weights, and steelyards, En básculas, pesos, y romanas 
“weighing up to 100 kilograms..|  .067 que arrojen hasta 100 kilogra- 
mos de peso................. 20 
Currycombs and currybrushes...| .067 || En peines para caballos y almo- 
NAZAS ....oooooommoooomomo».. . 20 
Kitchen utensils and other ob- En batería de cocina y demás 
jects tinned inside and outside.|  .067 objetos de latón 6 fierro esta- 
fiado por dentro y fuero...... . 20 
Knives for the useful arts, such En cuchillos para artes y oficios, 
as are used for bookbinding como los de encuadernación 
and shoemaking.............. . 067 Y Zapateria ....oooomocomoo... . 20 
Cutlery not mentioned .......... . 134 || En cuchilleria no mencionada. . . 40 
Side arms, firearms, etc., includ- Armas blancas, de fuego 6 de 
ing BUNS.......ooommoooooo.o». - 334 cualquiera otra clase, inclu- 
sive las escopetas............ I. 00 
Pocketknives and scissors (fine Navajas y tijeras finas 6 entrefi- 
and medium), knives and forks nas, Cuchillos y tenedores 
with handles of ivory, mother- con mangos de marfil, nácar, 
of-pearl, electroplate, and brit- electro-plata y metal británico; 
annia; gunbarrels, beads (gilt chimeneas para armas de fue- 
or silvered), pencil cases, jew- go; cuentas doradas 6 platea- 
els, and all objects gilt or sil. das, lapiceros, joyas y todo 
vered or such as are known as objeto dorado 6 plateado 6 de 
German silver or electroplate 334 | los que se llaman de plata ale- 


(fine or medium).............. 


mana 6 electro-plata, fino 6 


EntrefinoO......ccccsevcccsess | 
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Derechos 
A ia por kilo 
Articles. U.S. Artículos. 
currency. 


Iron and steel —Continued. Hierro y acero—Continúa. 


. Dollars. 

Steel in bars or rods for manu- Acero en barras 6 varillas propio 
facturing purposes, and drills. . 067 para manufacturar, y en tala- 
dros........... cece eee eee .. 

Iron and steel, manufactured, not Hierro 6 acero manufacturado 
designated ................... . 134 en formas no designadas..... 

Copper or brass. Cobre 6 bronoe. 

Copper or brass, manufactured, in Cobre 6 bronce en bruto, en ba- 
bars or ingots................ 633 rras 6 lingotes............... 


Pans or boilers or other articles 


En pailas 6 calderos 6 articulos 
whose weight exceeds 25 kilo- 


de otra clase cuyo peso ex- 
ceda de 25 kilogramos........ 
En objetos cuyo peso en cada 
pieza exceda de 500 gramos y 
no pase de 25 kilogramos.... 
En objetos cuyo peso en cada 
pieza no exceda de 500 gramos. 
En joyeria, cuentas, galones, 
lentejuelas, flecos, canutillos, 
hilos, y demás objetos seme- 


grams ...ooooooccocnococnmoo.. . 067 
Objects whose weight exceeds 500 

grams and does not exceed 25 

kilograms.................... - 134 
Objects whose weight does not 

exceed 500 graMS............. . 167 
Jewelry, beads, tape, spangles, 

fringes, bugles, threads, and 

other like objects, and electro- 


In plates or sheets of every weight.| .033 || En planchas ó láminas, sea cual 
fuere su peso............ .... 


plated objects and cartridges..| .334 jantes y en piezas de electro- 
plata y cápsulas para armas 
de fuegO......oooooooomoo.o.. 
Statues for public buildings and En estatuas con destino al or- 
squares ....oooooooocomPcno». Free. nato de los edificios y plazas 
públicas .................... Libre. 
Tin. Estaño. 
Ingots .......oooooomomoommmm... .033 || Estafio en lingotes............. . 10 
Plates and all other objects...... . 134 || En platos y en todo otro objeto. . 40 
Powder and sheets.............. . 167 | En polvo y en hojas............ . 50 
Lead. Plomo. 
Ingots for mines................ .008 || Plomo en lingotes para minas... . 025 
Ingots not intended for mines; Plomo en lingotes que no sean 
sheets, tubes and other forms para minas, en planchas,tubos 
exceeding 5 kilograms in y demás objetos cuyo peso 
weight; shot and printing type. 017 exceda de s kilógramos, y en 
munición y objetos de im- 
prenta ..ooooomooommonooooos. . 05 
Toys and lead paper or thin sheets.| .234 || Enjuguetes y en papel 6 láminas 
delgadas............ eee eee . 70 
Covers for bottles............... .033 || En cápsulas para envases....... . IO 
All other forms................. . 134 || En cualquiera otra forma....... . 40 
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Duty per 
Articles. Po. S. in 
currency. 
Zine. 
Dollars. 


Zinc, unmanufactured; in sheets 
or plates, including that inten- 
ded for roofing, and in tubes...|  .017 


Manufactured in any other form..| .134 


Quicksilver. 
uicksilver for mineS........... . 008 
uicksilver for other uses....... « 067 
Gold. 
Gold in bars...... cce. cer « 008 
Coin, not less than go per cent, 
MO. cc cccccccccccccccccccnccse Free 
Gold manufactured in other arti- 
CLES cc ccc cece cece cece ecseans . 40 
Silver. 
Silver in barsS................... « 008 
Coin, not less than go per cent. 
FINE ....oooooomooooomo rooms. Free. 
Silver manufactured in other arti- 
ClES co ccc cee ee eee nee . 40 
Powder. 


Powder, coarse or common, for 
mines, in barrels or other pack- 
ages, whose gross weight ex- 


ceeds 2 kilograms ..... c.ooo..o. . 003 
Powder, fine, in cans and other 

packages, not specified........ “. 20 
Gun cotton (called ‘‘tonito’’) for 

MINES .... ccc cece cece ee ees . O17 
Fireworks ........o.oo.oooo.mo..o . 234 

Stones, building materials, eto. 
Filters... 2.0... eee cece eee eee ees . 008 
Lithograph stones, whetstones, 

and pumice stones............ . 017 
Flints .....oooooooooooomorooo”.o. . 033 
Marble and jasper in paving 


Marble and jasper not for pav- 
ing stones nor bricks, nor for 


stones and bricks............. . 003 
lithography .................. | 


« 067 


OF COLOMBIA. 


Artículos. 


Zino. 


Zinc,no manufacturado,en plan- 
chas 6 láminas, inclusive las 
de cubrir los techos, y en 
LUDOS ...ooooomoomomooocooo... 

Manufacturado en cualquiera 
otra forma................... 


Azogue. 


Azogue para minaS............. 
Azogue para otros usos ........ 


Oro. 


Oro en barras ................. 
En monedas que no sean de ley 
inferior 4 la de goo milésimos. . 


En cualquier otro objeto ....... 
Plata. 
Plata en barras..... conoonnsons. 


En monedas que no sean de ley 
inferior á la de goo milesimos. 
En cualquiera otra forma....... 


Pólvora. 


Pólvora gruesa y ordinaria para 
minas,en barriles otro envase 
cuyo peso bruto pase de 2 kiló- 
TAMOS ...oooooocooooomoso.. 

Pólvora fina(mostacilla) en tarros 
fi otro envase, no especificado. 


“Tonito” para minas.......... 
En fuegos artificiales........... 
Piedras, materias de construcción y 
otras materias primas. 

Piedras de filtrar .............. 
Piedras de litografía, de afilar y 

POMEZ ....oooooocoomoonoo.. 
Piedras de chispa.............. 
Mármol y jaspe en baldosas y la- 


drill0S........o.ooooooooo... 
Mármol y jaspe que no este en 
baldosas ni ladrillos ni en pie- 
dras delitografía............. 


Derechos 


por kilo 
en mone- 


da Co- 
lombiana. 
Pesos. 


.05 


. 40 


. 025 
. 20 


. 025 


Libre. 
1. 20 


. 025 


Libre. 
I. 20 
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Articles. 


Stones, building materials, eto.— 


Continued. 


Marble in powder, clay, earth, or 
roman cement, lime, gypsum 
(unmanufactured orin powder), 
chalk, feldspar, silicion, mas- 
sicot, kaolin, bone dust, and 
other raw materials for making 
crockery ware 

Marble, in statuary and monu- 
ments for public buildings and 
placeB.......oooooomoomomoro. 

Roofing, slates.................. 

Clay tiles ................. ..... 

Shingles 

Building materials, such as un- 
wrought stone, clay bricks, and 
paving tiles made of burnt clay 
and StonC.....oooooocmoooo.o.o.o. 

Gypsum manufactured in any 
form not specified 

Colored clay for building pur- 
DPOSEOS ..oooooomomoco.. . 

Alabaster in any form. cooreansos 

Crucibles for smelting ...... ees 


Miscellaneous. 


Live animais 
Mineral coal.......... cece cece 
Pitch 
Tar for ship building 


Common glue.................. 
Tow, or rope-yarn, and felt for 
packing 
Varnishes... 2... ccc c ces es sees 
Paints, in powder or prepared... 
Common paint brushes 
Curry brushes and blacking 
brushes ............ ee cccecens 
Blacking for shoes..... 
Asphaltum 
Seeds, shoots, and sprigs of plants 
and live plants 
Guano...... cononcrrarorarons.s 


Tobacco, in the leaf and cut for 

cigarettes 
Tobacco, chewing 
Tobacco, manufactured 


Duty er | 


un 
"Us 
currency. 


Dollars. 


a 


Articulos. 


Piedras, materias de construccién y 
otras materias primas—Contintia. 


Mármol en polvo, barro, tierra 6 
cimiento romano, cal, yeso 
bruto 6 en polvo, tiza, feldes- 
pato, sílice, massicot, kaolin, 
hueso en polvo y demás mate- 
rias primas para la fabricación 
deloza.....oooooooomoomoo.o. 

Mármol en estatuas y monumen- 
tos con destino al ornato de los 
edificios y plazas públicos.... 


Pizarras para techos ........... 
Tejas de barro................. 
Tejamanil..................... 


Materiales de construcción,como 
piedras brutas, ladrillos de 
barro y baldosas de barro co- 
cido y de piedra 

Yeso manufacturado en cual- 
quiera forma no especificada. . 

Tierra de colores para edificios... 


Alabastro en cualquiera forma. . 
Crisoles para fundir 


Miscelánea. 


Animales vivos ........ como... 
Carbón mineral 
Alquitrán 
Brea negra aplicable á la con- 
strucción de embarcaciones . 

Pez rubia ............ comme. 
Cola ordinaria 
Estopa ó filástica y el fieltro para 

aques 
Barnices 
Pintura en polvo ó preparada .. 
Brochas ordinarias 
Cepillos para caballos 6 botas... 


Bola 6 betún para botas....... 
Cera negra 
Semillas, barbados y mugrones 


de las plantas, y plantas vivas.| - 


Huano ........ cece ec ee cnces 

Lúpulo 

Tabaco en rama ó en picadura 

para cigarillos 
Tabaco preparado para mascar. 

| Tabaco, manufacturado........ 
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Derechos 
por kilo 
en mone- 
da Co- 


lombiana. 


Pesos. 
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Miscelánea —Continúa. 


Miscellaneous—Continued. 
Dollars. Pesos. 

Bones and horns, unmanufac. Hueso ycuerno sin manufactuar. . 05 

tured Lo. oooooooooooomoomo».. « 017 
Tubes, handles, and pipes of Tubos, mangos y canales de ma- 

wood, India rubber, earthen- dera, caucho, loza, barro 6 

ware, Clay, or metal, used for metal, propios para bombas, 

pumps, drains, and roofing, cafios y techos, excepto las 

except for fire engines ........ . 017 bombas de apagar incendios. . . 05 
Slow matches for mines......... . 017 || Mechas para minas ............ . 05 
Cork, in sheets, and bottle stop- Corcho en tablas 6 en tapas para 

pers, ClC....oooooommomomooooo. . 033 botellas, etC................. . IO 
Objects forchemical laboratories Artículos para laboratorios quí- 

and meteorological  instru- micos é instrumentos de me- 

MENS .......oooocooooomoo.». . 033 teorologia .................. . IO 
Common buttons, made of bone, | Botones comunes de hueso, 

horn, vegetable ivory, and cuerno, tagua y pasta, sin 

paste, without covering ....... . 134 ÍOITO a . 40 
Common pearl buttons....... ...| .20 || Botones comunes de nácar ..... 60 
Common horn combs ........... .134 || Peines de cuerno ordinarios.... . 40 
Slates, and slate pencils for writ- Pizarras y lápices de pizarra para 

IMG -...oooomomnccorcccoconocos . 017 escribil ........oooooooo.o..oooo. . 05 
Precious stones ................ .40 || Piedras preciosas............ “| 1.20 
Umbrellas ...............oo..o... .267 || Paraguas ........oooocoooooo». . 80 
All articles not mentioned....... 334 || Todos las artículos no mencio- 

nadas..... Se T. 00 


CONSULAR REGULATIONS. 


Every captain or master of vessel or steamer bound for Colombian ports must pre- 
sent to the respective consul at the port of shipment, to be certified by him, a manifest, 
signed by the captain or master, in triplicate form, which shall contain the following 
details: 

(1) The port of clearance, the port of destination; 

(2) The class, nationality, name, and tonnage of the vessel; 

(3) The name of the agent, the name of the shippers, and of the consignees; 

(4) The marks and numbers of each package and the gross weight of each shipment; 

(5) The number of packages of every shipment. 

Merchants shipping goods to the ports of Colombia must present to the respective 
consul an invoice in Spanish, in triplicate form, stating therein: 

(1) The name of the shipper, the port of shipment, the name of the consignee, the 
port of destination, and the name of the vessel or steamer; 

(2) The mark, number, kind, description of contents, and gross weight of each pack- 
age. In regard to packages of the same kind and contents it is sufficient to give only 
their total weight; 

(3) The total value of the invoice, it not being necessary to specify the value of each 


package. 
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It is not necessary to number such articles as bricks, tiles, lumber, undressed stone, 
wood for building purposes, grindstones, lime in barrels or sacks, sea salt, lead in 
Sheets or bars, pig and sheet iron, rods, hoops, chains, anchors, iron stamps for mines, 
empty demijohns, large iron and copper boilers, and live stock. 

In order to describe the contents of packages, it is sufficient merely to specify the 
name, quality, quantity, and materials composing the merchandise, but when an article 
is classified in the tariff according to its quality, or any other circumstance which dis- 
tinguishes it from any other mentioned under a different class, such quality or circum- 
stance should be expressed in the respective invoice. 

If a manifest or invoice not containing the above requirements is presented to the 
consul, he must return it, without certification, to the interested party, stating the details 
which are wanting; but if the interested party insists upon having the consular certifi- 
cation, the consul will extend it, expressing therein the circumstances under which he 
has done so. 


For certifying manifests for each port of destination........... como... $20. oo 
For certifying invoices of 4 packages and under........ co...» c.no.o». 4. 00 
For certifying invoices of 8 packages and OvVeT .......oooooomcmommmmo.. 8. 00 


Manifests for the free ports of Panama, Colon, and Bocas del Toro are not subject 


Commercial Directory. 


AGRADO, TOLIMO. 
Merchant. 


Lemonete, Luis A. 
ANAPOIMA. 


Merchant. 


Duran, L. Fructuoso 
BARBACOAS. 


Merchant. 


Costillo, Daniel de. 


BARRANQUILLA. 
Banks and bankers. 


Banco de Barranquilla. 
Fergusson, Noguera & Co. 
Gonzales Zapata, Juan. 
Marquez Esteban. 


Commission merchants. 
Alzamora Hermanos & Co., J. 


Carbonell & Co. 

Castallano, Carvajalino & Co. 
Echeverria, R. E. 

Fergusson, Noguera & Co. 
Gonzalez & Co. 

Senior & Co., 8. P. de. 

Strunz, August. 

Vengoechea & Co. 
Vengoechea y Hijos 


Importers and exportere, general. 


Aepli, Eberbach & Co. 
Berne & Co., O. 
Carbonell & Co. 

Coria & Co., A. M. 
Correa & Co., A. A. 
Dagand, Julio. 

Davila, Demetrio. 

De la Hoz Hermanos. 
Giesiken & Held. 


A  — —— HA 


BARRANQUILLA —Continued. 


Importers and exporters, general—Continued. 


Glen, J. A. 

Henriquez & Mathieu. 
Infante & Co. 

Magri, T. 

Mayans, C. M. 

Meek, John, jr. 
Miller, Siefkin & Co. 
Naar & Malabet. | 
Nuñez, Santiago. 
Olier & Co., Lopez. 
Rosa, F. Perez. 

Senior, De Sola & Co. 
Villan, Bell & Co. 
Wehdeking, Focke & Co. 


Merchants, generat. 


Aepli, Eberbach & Co. 
Alzamora & Co., J. Hermanos. 
Angulo, Pedro Celestino. 
Arjona, Ricardo. 

Batlle é Hijo. 

Batlle, Ribot José. 

Berne & Co., O. 

Carbonell & Co. 

Castellano & Co., Julio. 
Cisneros, F. J. 

Conde, M. T. 

Correa & Co., A. M. 

Dagand, Julio. 

Danonille, Alejandro. 
Davila, Demetrio. 

De la Hoz Hermanos. 

De la Torre é Hijos. 
Echeverria, R. E. 
Fergusson, Flirken y Sarda. 
Fergnsson, Noguera & Co. «dmggista. 
Ferran Hermanos. 
Fuenmayor & Hermano. 
Giesken & Geld. 
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BARRANQUILLA—Continued. 
Merchants, general —Continued. 


Glen, J. A. 

Gonzalez & Co. 
Gonzalez, José Manuel. 
Helm & Co., J. 
Henriquez, Jacobo, jr. 
Henriquez & Mathieu. 
Infante & Co. 
Insignaris, Sierra, Roca & Co. 
Isaac, D. H., sr. 
Jimeno Hermanos. 
Llamas Hermanos. 
Lleras, Mariano. 
Lopez, Olier & Co. 
Magri, T. 

Martinez, J. S. 
Martinez, S. Mercado. 
Mayans, C. M. 
Mayans & Gual. 
Meek, John, jr. 
Miller, Siefken & Co. 
Naar & Malabet. 
Noguerra & Co. 
Nufies, Santiago. 
Obregon, E. 

Palacio, Virginia M. de. 
Pardey &:Co. 
Pluqueri, H. 

Rosa, F. Perez. 

, Senior, B. T. 

Senior, Jacobo. 
Senior, De Sola & Co. 
Senior & Co., 8. P. de. 
Stacey, Federico. 
Struntchal, H. 
Strunz, August. 
Vengoechea & Co. 
Vicente, Lafaurie. 
Villar, Bell & Co. 
Voigt, Aristides. 
Wehdeking, Focke & Co. 
Whelpley, Samuel M. 
Wolff & Co., A. 


Wine merohants. 


Sala y Ca., M. E. 
- BOCAS DEL TORO. 


Importer and exporter. 


Williams, Geo. F. 


Merchants. 


Frike, J. H. D. 
Hein, L. H. 


BOGOTA. 


Banks. 


Banco de Bogota. 


COLOMBIA. 


BOGOTA—Continued. 


' 


Banks—Continued. 
Banco de Colombia. 
Banco Internacional. 
Banco Nacional. 


London Bank of Mexico and South America, 


limited. 


Commercial agents. 
Peres 6 Hijo, L. M. 
Restrepo & Arteaga. 
Silva & Co. 

Suarez, Domingo. 
Vergara, F. Javier. 
Zapata, Dámaso. 


Commission merchants. 
Almanzar, R. Rafael. 
Angel, Uscategui & Co. 
Arbelaez, Elisco. 
Bayon, Santiago. 
Camacho, Roldan € ‘Tamayo. 
Cortes, José, M. & E. 
Curriols, F. N. 
Espinoza, G. Rafael. 
Fajardo & Janaut. 
Gasbrols, Joaé T. 
Gonzales Bros., Benito. 
Groot, Francisco. 
Gutierrez, Rufino. 
Jayamillo, Luis Palmo. 
Lorenzana & Montoya. 
Mercado, O. Ramon. 
Montijo, Isaac. 
Patifio, Federico. 

Paz, Joeé Miguel. 
Pedro, L. Guerrero. 
Perez 6 Hijo. 
Pombo & Montijo. 
Posada, Benito. 
Rafael, Baltazar C. 
Rasch, Carlos. 
Restrepo & Arteaga. 
Silva é Hijo, R. 
Teros Bros. 


Merchants, general. 
Alvarez, I. de D. 
Billy, Paulina. 
Bonnet & Co. 
Boshell, W. G. 
Buendia & Herrera. 
Bustamente, R. Gonzalez. 
Camacho & Co., Carlos. 
Camargo & Co. 
Carrizosa Hermanos. 
Casas, Nicolas. 
Castellanos & Corral. 
Castello, Cárlos A. 


BOGOTA—Continued. 


Merchants, general—Continued. 
Castrellon, Camilo H. 
Cubillos, J. German. 
Delgadillo & Co. 
Dordelly, Cardenas & Rocha. 
Duarte, Juan de M. 
Duque, Francisco. 
Durana, Guillermo. 
Eacobar, Guillermo. 
Ester, Mariano. 

Fanco, Carlos. 

Fanco, Mariano. 
Fergusson, Noguera & Co. 
Fonnegra, Juan M. 
Freese, George. 

Garay & Guarin. 

Garcin Hermanos. 

Gomez, Calderon M. 
Gonzalez, Benedicto. 
Gonzalez Hermanos, Benito. 
Guevara, Leopoldo. 
Gutierrez & Escobar. 

* Guzman, Rufino. 
Jaramillo & Hijos, Y. 
Koppel & Co., A. 

Koppel & Schioss. 
Lambardi & Fernandez. 
Lorenzana & Montoya. 
Manuel, M. 

Medina Hermanos, 
Mejia & Hijos, José M. 
Molano, Primitivo. 
Montoya & Ortega. 
Montoya, Sr., Juan A. 
Murcia, José Maria. 
Nieto, Augustin. 
Orrantia, Luis Patino. 
Padilla, Demetrio. 
Padilla, G. Rafael. 
Pardo & Hijo. 

Pena, Manuel H. 

Peres & Hijo, L. M. 
Plata Hermanos. 
Posade, G. Leonidas. 
Price, Jorge W. 
Pulecio, Antonio. 
Quesada, Manuel. 
Restrepo Hijos, Gomes. 
Restrepo, 8r., & Co., José M. 
Reyers, Rafael. 

Robles, Luis Maria. 
Salgar & Leon. 

Samper & Co., Antonio. 
Samper & Hijos, Manuel. 
Samper & Hijo, Miguel. 
Santiago, Guarin & Co. 


COLOMBIA. 


BOGOTA—Continued. 
| 


| Merchants, general—Continued. 
Silva & Hijos, E. 

Tanco, Leopoldo. 

Terlese & Co., Julian. 
Thorin Hermanos. 

Trujillo, Vargas & Co. 
Urdanets, Alejandro. 
Urdaneta, General Cárlos. 
Uribe & Montealegre. 
Uribe, R. Luciano. 

Uribe, Toro Manuel. 
Vargas & Hermanos, Francisco. 
Vargas, Belisario. 

Vargas & Co., Luis. 

Velez, Antonio. 

Wieto Hermanos. 

Zapata, Cárlos. 


BUCARAMAUGA. 


Merchants. 


Gomez, Juan de la C. 
Keller, Charles. 


BUENAVENTURA. 


Merchants. 
Baguamento, F. 
Baltan, J. F. 
Benitez, J. F. 
Bergonzali, Luis F. 
Bonilla, Manuel J. 
Capurro, Bern. 
Frigeni & Paguamento. 
Harra, Hilario. 
Lopes & Co., B. 
Malfitana, J. 
Menotti, Francisco. 
Otero & Co. 

Otero, Jaime. 
Puente, Juan de G. 
Saavedra, Ant. 
Torres, C. 

Vallego, Antonio. 
Videla, Ant. 


BUGA. 


Merchants. 
Salcedo & Co. 
Sinistena, Bowen & Co. 


CALL 


Merchanis. 
Argaez y Carbajal. 
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CALI—Continued. 


Merchants—Continued. 
Echeverria Hermanos. 
Gaviria & Co., E. 
Menotti, Alfonso. 
Restrepo & Uricoechea. 
Simmonds, C. H. 
Uricoechea, Dr. Luis J. 


CARTAGENA. 
Banks. 


Banco de Bolivar. 
Banco de Cartagena. 
Banco Union Popular. 


Commission merchants. 
Alandete Hermanos. 
Araújo, Joaquin. 
Benedeti & Co., R. 
Bossio, Bme. Martz. 
Espiella, H. 

Gomez & Co., Manuel. 
Jaspe, Amaranto. 
Lecompt, A. 

Leon, Blas de. 

Marcia. Pedro. 

Myers & Daniels. 
Perdomo, Luis Manuel. 
Pombo Hermanos. 
Zubiria, N. de. 


Importers and exporters 

Alandete Hermanos, importers general mer- 
chandise. 

Araújo, Joaquin, importer general merchan- 
dise. 

Bossio, Bme. Martz. 

Delgado Bros., importers drugs. 

Franco, F. & A., exporters produce, importers 
drugs and hardware. 

Gomez y Ca., Manuel, importers wines and 
general merchandise. 


e 


COLOMBIA. 


| Merchants, general. 


Jaspe, Amaranto, importer glassware, hard- ' 


ware, and machinery. 
Jaspe, Jeneroso, importer stationery and fine 
arta in general. 


Lecompt, A., exporter and importer of general , 


merchandise. 

Lemaitre, Ernesto D., 
wines, exporter rabber. 

Leon, Blas de, exporter and importer of gen- 
eral merchandise. 

Myers & Daniels, importers dry goods. 

Perdomo, Luis Manuel, importer general mer- 
chandise. 

Pombo Hermanos. 

Vasquez, Manuel J., importer drugs. 

Zubiria, N. de, importer general merchandise, 
exporter ram. 


importer groceries, 


CARTAGENA —Continued. 


Alandete Hermanos. 
Alardete, Simon. 
Amarante, Jaspe. 
Araújo, Antonio L. 
Araújo, Joaquim. 
Araújo, José Dionisio. 
Araújo, Santiago. 
Arrazola, J. M. 

Castillo, R. 

Ferrer, Hortensio. 
Franco, F. & A. 
Gastelbondo, Dr. Juan $. 
Gomez & Co., Manuel. 
Hanobergh, A. F. 
Lemaitre, E. D. 

Leon, Blas de. 

Lopez, Navarro « Jaspe. 
Martinez, B. 

Mathieu & Hanobergh. 
Mayer & Daniel. 
McMaster, William B. - 
Merlano & Co. 

Merlano, C. A. 

Nufiez, Dr. Rafael. 
Pombo Hermanos. 
Pombo, Ignacio. 
Romero, Viuda de Tedo. 
Sagrera, F. | 
Valentine, Lincoln. 

Vega, José María de la. 

Velez, Danies & Co. 

Velez, Pedro. 

Velez, F. F. 

Zubiria, Francisco de. 





COLON (ASPINWALL). 


Druggists. 


Haffeman, W. 
Preciado & Bros. 


Electric Light. 


Panama Electric Light Co. 


Merchants, general. 


Boston Ice Co. 

Brandon & Bros. 1., commission dry goods. 

Cespedes, José A. 

De Leon & Co., M. A. 

De Leon, U. G. 

Dieterich, H. 

Dolphy, A. 

Ehrman, D. L. 

Isaacs & Asch, dry good, liquor, and provi- 
sions. 

James & C.o, A. 

Joseph, S. 


COLON (ASPINWALL)—Continued. 


Merchants, general—Continued. 
Lam Sang. 
Maduro, Isaac L. 
Maal & Hermano, W. P. 
Monteverde, A. B. 
Pasos, J. M., dry goods. 
Perbett. 


COLOMBIA. 


| 
| 


Rathbun & Hirschberg, exporters of produce 


and timber. | 
Soracco, S., provisions. 


St. Domingo, J. & R., commission. 


Toledano, S. L. 


Wells, Fargo & Co., agent. 
Wing Hing Lee. 


CUCUTA. 


Merchants. 
Andresen-Móller & Co. 
Berti Hermanos. 
Blanco & Barroso. 
Estrada Hijos. 

Faber 4 Estrada. 
Ferrero, Trinidad. 
Lagomaggiore 4 Co. 
Minlos, Brener & Co. 
Mller, Christian A. 


Reyes Gonzalez & Hermanos. 


Soto & Benóhr. 

Soto, Ardila & Co. 
Vale, Julio. 

Vale, Montana & Co. 
Van Dissel, Thies & Co. 


HONDA. 

Commission agente. 

Hallam, Henry. 

Leon, Joaquin H. 

Martinez & Co., B. 

Paz, Miguel. 

Perez & Co., Anselmo. 

Peres & Rodríguez. 

Restrepo, José M. 

Richoux & Co., Paal. 

Vengoechea, Francisco. 
Druggiste. 

Escobar, Restrepo & Co. 

Garcia, Francisco B. 

Lozano, Miguel. 

Richoux & Co., Paul. 


Grain merchants. 
Amado, Dionisio. 
Barrera, José P. 
Braun, Nicolas. 
Castellon, Martin. 


Bull. 33——9 


| 
Waldron, G. G. H., general commission agent. | 


HONDA—Continued. . 


Grain merchants—Continued. 
Castro Rada, J. M. 
Conde, Martín. 
Gutierrez, Antonio. 
Gutierrez, Manuel. 
Guzman, Clemente. 
Mora, Gregorio. 

Merchants. 

Cardona & Urrutia. 
Castellon, Gregorio. 
Garcia & Co., Cesar. 
Gonzalez & Gallego. 
Hallam, Henry. 
Leon, Joaquin H. 
Martinez & Co., B. 
Navarro, Bernardo. 
Paz, Miguel. 

Perez & Rodrigues. 

. Richoux & Co., Paul. 
Samper & Hijos, Miguel. 
Torres, Julio. 

Vargas & Hermanos, Francisco, 
Vengoechea, Francisco. 

Merchants, importers, and exporters. 
Cardona & Urrutia. 
Castellon, Gregorio. 
Garcia & Co., Cesar. 
Hallam, Henry. 
Martinez & Co., B. 
Navarro, Bernardo. 
Perez & Co., Anselmo. 
Perez & Rodriguez. 
Richoux & Co., Paul 
Samper & Hijos, Miguel. 
Torres, B. Julio. 

Vargas & Hermanos, Francisco. 
Vengoechea, Francisco. 


Provision merchants. 
Perez & Co., Anselmo. 


IBAGUE. 


Merchants. 
Restrepo, Juan de Dios. 
Sicard, Mirtiliano. 


LORICA. 


Merchant. 
Mendez, M. M. 


MEDELLIN. 


Banks and bankers. 
Banco de Antioquia. 
Banco de Medellin. 
Banco Popular de Medellin. 
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MEDELLIN—Continued. | MEDELLIN—Continued. 
Banks and bankers—Continued. | Merchants, general—Continued. 
Banco del Progreso. Santamaría & Martinez. 
Banco del Zancudo. Toro, Alonzo & Daniel. 
Botero Arango é Hijos. Uribe & Escobar. 


Restrepo, Marcelius & Co. 
Restrepo & Co. 
Vicente Villa é Hijos. 


Exporters of coffee. 


Angel, Alonso. 

Echavarria, Juan José. 

Lalinde & Hermano, Gabrield ; also rubber an 
hides. 

Ospina Hermanos. 

Perez & Hijos, Bartolomé; aleo rubber and 
hides. 

Uribe & Munoz. 

Vasquez, E. & J. 


Gold-mining companies. 


Compañía del Zancudo. 

Compañía de Chorros y Sitioviejo. 
Compañía Inglesa Fontino y Bolivia. 
Compañía de las Colonias. 

Cortada de San Antonio. 


Gold-smelters. 


Ospina Hermanos. 
Restrepo & Escobar. 


Merchants, general, 


Alvares, Manuel J. 

Amador, José Marta. 

Angel, Alonso. 

Araújo, Leocadio Maria. 
Corral & Toro. 

Echevarria, Rudesindo é Hijos. 
Garcia Hermanos. 

Heiniger & Bachman. 
Isaza & Escobar. 

Jaramillo, Tomás M. 

Lalinde & Hermanos, Gabriel. 
Lalinde & S. Mejia. 
Martinez, Juan de $. 
Melguizo, A. M. 

Melguizo, Pablo E. 

Montoya & Hijos. 

Moreno, Juvenal & Luis. 
Olarte, Luis. 

Pardo, José María Botero. 
Perez & Hijos, Bartolomé. 
Perez Hermanos. 

Perez & Hijos. 

Piedrabita & Co., Gutierrez. 
Restrepo & Hijos, Fernando. 
Restrepo & Co., M. 
Restrepo, Pastor & Co. 
Restrepo & Pelaez. 
Restrepos Hermanos. 


Uribe £ Co., Gomez. 
Uribe, M. A. & J. 
Uribe & Hijos, Mariano. 
Uribe, Lisandro M. 
Uribe, Rafael U. 

Uribe, S. Tomás. 
Vasquez, E. & J. 
Vasquez, Federico. 
Velez 4 Bravo. 

Velez, Marceliano. 
Velez & Co., M. M. 
Villa & Hernandez. 
Villa & Toro. 

Zapata, Jaramillo & Hijo. 


OCARA. 


| Merchants. 


Jocome & Hermanos, Jos6 D. 
Lobo, Gervasio J. 

Rincon, Manuel Roca. 

Rizo, Rafael M. 

Trespalacios, José R. 


PALMIRA. 


Merchant. 
Dominguez & Co., José M. 


PANAMA. 


Bankers. 
Ehrman, Henry. 
Piza, Lindo & Co. 


Chemists and druggists. 
Coralles, M. 
Espinosa, M. 
Kéhpcke & Co. 
Mora, Manual A. 
Preciado & Co., Y. 


Importers and exporters. 

Alfaro Hermanos, importers boots and shoes ; 
exporters rubber, hides, skins balsam co- 
paiba, sarsaparilla. 

Arias, F. Ramon, importer hardware, house- 
farnishing gooda, provisions, and general 
variety. 

Arosemena. Florencio, importer groceries and 
provisions. 

Arosemena Hermanos, importers ship chan- 
dlery, provisions, kerosene, etc.; exporters 
pearls, woods, etc. 
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PANAMA —Continued. 


Importers and exporters—Continued. 


Ascoli Hermanos, importers dry goods, cloth- 
ing, wines, etc. 

Boston Ice Co., importers timber, etc. 

Boyd, Frederico, importer pine lumber. 

Brandon & Bros., Isaac, importers groceries 
and provisions, wines; exporters hides. 

Calvo, Juan N., importer groceries and provi- 
sions; exporter rubber, hides, skins, balsam 
copaiha, coffee, etc. 

Cardoze, J. H., importer dry goods. 

Corvalles, M., importer drugs. 

Ehrman, Henry, importer cigars; exporter 
hides. 

Fernandez y Hermana, L. A., importers house- 
furnishing goods, provisions, etc. 

Guardia & Quelquejeu, importers crockery, 
glassware, lamps, hardware. house-furnish- 
ing goods, provisions, etc. 

Herbrnger, Leona de Leon de, importer dry 
goods and sma!l wares. 

Herrera, Gustavo, importer dry goods and 
small wares; exporter balsam copaiba. 

Heurtematte & Co., M., importer dry goods, 
clothing, small wares, boots and shoes, liq- 
uors. 

Issacs & Asch, S. L., importers clothing, 
house-furnishing goods, hard ware,and build- 
ing materials. 

Kébpcke & Co., importers drugs. 

Lewis & Co., G., importers ship chandlery, 
provisions, wines, building materials. 

Lindo & Co., Alfred, importer dry goods, 
clothing, small wares, ironmongery, wines. 

Lindo, Mauricio, importer dry goods and 
small wares. 

Lunau, Herman, importer dry goods. 

Lyons & Co., E.,importers hardware, crockery, 
glass ware. 

Maduro y Hijos, importers dry goods, haber- 
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dashery, wines; exporters pearis, hard ; 


woods. 

Manent & Co., Jaime, importers dry goods 
and small wares. 

Manuel 4 Co., Espinosa B., importers of drugs. 

Marchand & Verdan, importers watches and 
jewelry. 

Mora, Manuel A., importer drugs. 

Miiller, Luis, exporter rubber only. 

Orillac, Alfredo, importer provisions, wines, 
spirite. 

Osorio, M., importer groceries. provisions, 
Hquors; ex porter hides, rubber, sarsaparilla. 

Pinel, Prospero, importer firearms, sewing 
machines, stoves, hardware, agricultural 
implements; exporter pearls. 
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PANAMA—Continueid. 


Importere and exporters—Continued. 


Pisa, Lindo & Co., importers provisions, 
liquors, dry goods; exporters hides, rubber. 

Piza, Piza & Co., importers dry goods. 

Preciado & Co., Y., importers drugs; exporters 
medicinal herbs, as copaiba, sarsaparilla, etc. 

Recuero, J. N., importer ship chandlery, pro- 
visions, hardware. 

Remon, Nicolás, importer stationery. 

Salmon & Co., importers dry goods. 

Sasso & Sona, importers dry goods and small 
wares. 

Sun, Hop Wo, importer provisions, teas, liq- 
uors, etc. 

Toledano, A., importer dry goods, provisions, 
liquors. 

Toledano, $., importer dry goods and small 
wares. 

Wing Wo Chong & Co., importers provisions, 
Chinese silks, and Chinese fancy goods and 
curios. 


Ironmongers. 


Lyons & Co., E. 


Merchants. 


Henriquez, Manuel D. 

Henriquez, Moses D. 

Menotti Hermanos. 

Obarrio & Co., N. 

The Bijou, cigars, cutlery, stationery, and 
toilet articles. 

Vasquez, M. de la A. 

Ycaza, J.J. 


Opium dealer. 


Yip, Can Hing. 


Printing ofice. 


Panama Star and Herald Co. 
PASTO. 


Merchant. 


Segura, Dositeo. 
POPAYAN. 


Merchants. 


Castro, Cesar. 

Pardo & Hurtado. 

Plata, Federico. 

Rafael & Diego Caicedo. 
Valasco, Polidoro Hermanos. 


QUIBAO. 


Merchants. 


Baldrich, Dario. 
Ferrer, Eladio. 
Lozano, Indalecio. 
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Merchants. 
Camazo, José Guecco. 
Christoffel, Juan D. 
Dugand, Reyes Guecco de. 
Henriques, T. Y. 
Pereira, Joaquin. 
Pinedo, Morris. 
Pinedo, Samuel. 
Weber Hermanos. 


RIO SUCIO. 
Merchant. 
Rosa, Salvador de la. 


SABANILLA. 


Merchants, general. 
Dasnille & Wenels. 
Meir, J. A. 

Pardo & Doval. 
Vengoeche & Gonzalez. 


SAN GIL. 


Merchants. 
Galvis, Santiago. 
Rueda y Barrera. 


SAN PEDRO. 


Merchant. 
Sanchez, P. Pablo. 


SANTA MARTA. 


Merchants, general. 
Alzamora, H. José. 
Andreis, José. 
Angulo, Manuel G. 
Angulo, Pedro. 
Avendaño, Salcedo Manuel 
Castro, Antonio F. de. 
Ceballos, Severo F. 
Dávila, Francisco E. 
Echeverria, Juan B. 
Echeverria, Ricardo E. 


COLOMBIA. . 


SANTA MARTA—Continued. 
Merchants, general—Continued. 


Fergusson, Noguera & Co., commercial agents. 


Granados, José Ignacio B. 
Hernandez, Indalocio. 
Hernandez, Santiago. 
Herrara, E. Joaquin. 
Infante, Pedro Antonio. 
Joaquin, José R. 

Mier, Manuel J. de. 
Perez, Apolinar C. 
Robles, José Francisco. 
Salis, Pedro de. 
Sanchez, Juan. 


SANTIAGO DE VERAGUAS. 


Merchants. 
Fabrega, Dalixto. 
Fabrega, José Manuel. 


SINCELEJO. 


Merchant. 
Casseres, N. Gomes. 
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TUMACO. 


Merchants. 
Benites, Francisco. 
Benitez, Miguel. 
Castillo, 6 Hijos, P. D. del. 
Clark, Thomas. 
Costillo, M. A. de. 
Delgado, Delio. 
Ganimara & Leeder. 
Nicolas, Arias. 


TUNJA. 


Merchant. 
Jimenez, Adolfo M. 


Merchans. 
Gomes, Y. G. 
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Calamar, railroad concession..... 
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Capitol at Bogota (illustration).... 
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Cartagena, commercial directory of 
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Chagres fort (illustration)........ 62 
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Coal mines, development of....... 85 
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Coins, national. .................. 73 
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lished ...... 2.2... .....00002. 63 
map of ................. Supplement 
United States of, established. 64 
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Columbus, discovery by 
statue at Colon (illustration) . 
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comparative table of, by coun- 
tries, 1889-90 .............. 
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duties on imports 
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tries for 1889 


years ...................... 

river transportation 
Concessions for railways.......... 
Congress, constitution of ......... 
Constitution, existing, adopted ... 
Consular regulations 
Convention, parcels post, with the 
United States 
Cordillera Central, description of. 
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Oriental, description of....... 
Cotton, exports of, 1889-90 
Credit system in use.............. 
Cucuta, commercial directory of .. 
Cucuta railway concession 
Cucuta railroad, description of ... 
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scription of 
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Currency in use 
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Discovery by Columbus 
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Flora of the Republic............. 
Foreign commerce................ 
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LIST OF PREVIOUS BULLETINS. 
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Chapter I. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AND EARLY HISTORY. 


The Republic of Venezuela, lying along the northern limits 
of South America, has a coast line of 780 miles, but if we con- 
sider its sinuosities of bays, gulfs, and lakes, it exceeds 1,500 
miles, or about 350 miles on the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of 
Paria, and 1,200 miles on the Caribbean Sea. Its geographical 
position is defined between 1° 40’ and 12° 26’ latitude north and 
3° 55' and 17° 20’ longitude east of Washington. On the north 
it is bounded by the Caribbean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the south by the Republic of Brazil and part of Colombia, on 
the east by British Guiana, and on the west by the Republic of 
Colombia. Its average length from east to west is 860 miles and 
its mean width is 500 miles. It contains 597,960 square miles of 
superficial area as compiled from the official records of the Govern- 
ment, a territory of greater extent than that of France, Germany, 
and the Netherlands combined; exceeding also the aggregate size 
of the States of Texas, Colorado, Idaho, and California. This 
territory is distributed as follows: 








| 
Square miles.) Population. 





Federal district..........ccccccccceccecececccuccceccucnceeea! 45 71, 399 





State of— 
Miranda .... cece cece cece eee e teeter nese eect ssa acta 72, 499 526, 633 
Carabobo.......oooooo cee eee eee eee e nee mo eens 2, 984 175, 294 
Berundez........ cece cc cc ec te ee eee eee ee ono... oo 32, 243 297, 466 
Zamora ...oocoocococorcccrr rr rr rr 25, 212 249, 018 
Lara ........oo cce aro cor 9, 296 260, 681 
Los AndesS.........o.ooooococococrnranccon cr o 14, 719 339, 619 
Falcom... ccc ccc ccc cee eee teen rr 36, 212 205, 347 
Bolivar..... 0 ccccces cc cece cece cect en nce tcc eee eeeecers 88, 701 , 097 
Territories ..........oooooooononororrrnnnaracon raras cconaso 315, 827 97,068 
ColoniesS.........oooooooonorrororccrrarar orar sos rar oras ass 222 2,432 
Total ........o..ooooocoococcocrcronaconorro roo 597, 960 | 2, 285, 054 
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It is watered by 1,047 streams, of which 436 are affluents of the 
Orinoco, 230 empty into the Caribbean Sea, 124 flow into the 
Gulf of Paria, the Lake of Maracaibo receives 120, and 22 are - 
tributary to the Lake of Valencia. The Orinoco, Apure, Meta, 
Caura, Negro, and Guarico are the principal rivers of the country, 
all of which are navigable for large vessels. The Orinoco, to 
which all these are tributary, is navigable to the rapids of Atures, 
850 miles from the ocean. Atthe distance of 600 miles from the 
sea it is 3 miles wide, and at the city of Bolivar, at the head of 
tide water, 373 miles fromthe ocean, where the stream passes through 
the Narrows, it is 2,400 feet wide and 60 fathoms deep. At the 
distance of 100 miles from the ocean it separates itself into nu- 
merous estuaries, many of which are navigable throughout their 
entire course to the ocean. The many tributaries of this mighty 
river coming from the west are the avenues through which the 
vast interior territory of Colombia, inaccessible from the Pacific 
Ocean, must pour its rich products into the lap of Venezuela. On 
the south its waters, through navigable tributaries, are mingled 
with those of the Amazon, so that from this direction also the ma- 
terial wealth of another great interior domain may find its road to 
the ocean. 

There are only two lakes in Venezuela that are of any size or 
importance; these are the lakes of Maracaibo and Valencia; the 
former, at sea level, having an area of 2,100 square miles, and the 
latter, 1,692 feet above the level of the sea, having an area of 66 
Square miles. 

Venezuela is divided into three distinct zones, viz, the agri- 
cultural, pastoral, and forest. 

The agricultural region comprises the mountains and valleys 
between the coast of the Caribbean Sea and the interior range of 
the Parima Mountains, being about 70 miles wide. The sur- 
face presents every contrast of conformation from high mountains 
to deep valleys, including high table-lands having, in some sec- 
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tions, an elevation of 12,000 feet above the sea, and hilly and un- 
dulating fields. The highlands and mountains are adapted to the 
cultivation of grain, potatoes, and coffee; the lowlands and val- 
leys are suited to the growth of sugar cane, indigo, cocoa, and cot- 
ton. Within this area are comprised all the seaports and the chief 
agricultural interests, and it is besides the most populous and civ- 
ilized region in the torrid Zone. 

The pastoral zone extends from the Parima Mountains to the 
Orinoco and Apure rivers, and consists of extended plains, inter- 
spersed with high table-lands and watered by numerous streams 
that in the rainy season inundate the plains for many miles. Here 
the pasturage is plentiful, Juxuriant, and perennial, and cattle and 
other animals are reared with the least care and attention. Vast 
ranches are scattered through this section where stock of all kinds 
is herded and the regulations that determine their “rounding up,” 
branding, ownership, etc., are quite the same as those in force in 
the western parts of the United States. The products of this sec- 
tion are cattle, horses, mules, asses, hides, and deerskins. 

The forest zone, stretching from the Orinoco River to the limits 
of Brazil, is comparatively an undiscovered country, traversed by 
great rivers and covered with limitless forests, abounding’ with all 
kinds of tropical birds, beasts, and reptiles. Here the savage, as 
yet secure from the intrusions of civilization, finds a congenial 
habitat and fine hunting grounds. The products of this region 
consist of caoutchouc, copaiba, tonka beans, vanilla, mahogany 
and many other valuable woods. 

There are three systems of mountains, as follows: 

The Andes, trending from Pamplona, in the Republic of Co- 
lombia, toward the northeast, one branch of which extends to the 
Peninsula of Goajira, on the Caribbean Sea, and the other, entering 
the State of Los Andes, mingles with the Coast Range. They at- 
tain their loftiest altitude near the cities of Merida, Trujillo, and 
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Barquisimeto, some of their peaks being over 15,000 feet high 
and covered with perpetual snow. 

The Coast Range, parallel with the coast of the Caribbean Sea, 
and extending from the Gulf of Paria to Yaracuy in the State of 
Lara. This system attains its greatest height near Caracas, be- 
tween which city and the coast is situated the Silla (saddle) 
Mountain, and the peak of Naiguata, the latter being the loftiest 
summit between the Andes and the Atlantic coast. Under favor- 
able conditions these peaks may be distinguished from the sea at 
a distance of 70 miles. 

The Parima range of mountains, 70 miles in the interior, trav- 
ersing the country east and west and forming the southern limit of 
the agricultural zone. 

The heights of principal peaks of the Andes range are the fol- 
lowing: Sierra Nevada de Merida, 15,026 feet; Salado, 13,878 
feet; Mucuchies, 13,878 feet; Picacho Santo Domingo, 13,602 
feet; Conejas, 13,712 feet; Pan de Azucar, 13,576 feet; Alto 
del Fraile, 13,438 feet; Culata, 13,163 feet; Pueblo de Mucu- 
chies, 13,163 feet; Granate, 12,930 feet; Volcan, 11,519 feet; 
Culata Veguillas, 11,243 feet; Caldera, 12,467 feet; Linares, 
12,346 feet; Tetas y Atajo, 12,345 feet; Niquitao y Tuñame, 
12,123 feet. 

The heights of the Coast Range peaks are as follows: Nai- 
guata, 9,180 feet; Silla, 8,622 feet; Caculo, 8,744 feet; Cares, 
8,091 feet; Picacho de Ceuta, 6,955 feet. 

The heights of the Parima peaks are: Peñon Maraguapa, 
8,202 feet; Quinata, 7,405 feet; Zamuro, 7,349 feet; Platilla, 
6,188 feet. 

The islands pertaining to the country are about 70 in number, 
but, with the exception of Margarita, which has an area of 441 
square miles, none of them are of any considerable size or im- 
portance. 
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SEASONS AND CLIMATE. 


Summer and winter are the only clearly defined seasons of the 
year in Venezuela. The summer, or season of drought, begins in 
October, or as the sun enters the tropic of Capricorn, and ends 
with the month of March, during which time there is little rain, 
the temperature is agreeable, and the winds come from the north 
and northeast. The winter, or rainy season, commences in April, 
or as the sun enters the tropic of Cancer, and expires in October, 
in which period the rains are abundant, the temperature is high, 
and the winds blow from the east to southeast. The tempera- 
ture of ports and places along the coast is greatly moderated by 
the steady and constant trade winds that spring up about 10 
o'clock in the morning and usually continue for twelve hours. 
Those places, like La Guayra, that are situated near the mountains 
are also much refreshed by the night winds, or Zerrales, that blow 
regularly from the mountains to the sea. 

Nature has been remarkably prodigal in the endowments she 
has lavished upon the country, for, aside from the splendid fluvial 
system that reaches out to the farthest limits of her territories, the 
vast plains covered with perennial verdure that furnish a bountiful 
subsistence to her numerous flocks and herds, the lofty mountain 
ranges crowned with forests of rare and precious woods, the rich 
valleys and table-lands where great varieties of cereals and fruits 
flourish in luxury and abundance, and the valuable mines of 
precious minerals yet undeveloped and open for investments, the 
land has been enriched with a variety of climate that is peculiarly 
well suited to all classes and conditions of the human race. The 
extremes of heat and cold that prevail in northern climates are 
there unknown, and the rheumatic and throat and lung diseases, 
so common in cold climates, are there extremely rare, and readily 
yield to prompt and efficient treatment. Intermittent and even 
malignant fevers are, of course, sometimes prevalent in malarious 
sections and amidst populations where no sanitary system of drain- 
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age is established, but, even there, due and proper regard for the 
ordinary rules of health generally secures immunity from disease. 
Sporadic cases of yellow fever, much milder than the type that 
sometimes visits the Gulf ports of the United States, occur in some 
localities at rare intervals, but the disease never becomes epidemic, 
nor does it assume a dangerous character unless through neglect 
and inattention. These reflections, based upon a residence of ten 
years on the Venezuelan coast and a careful observation of all 
that pertains to the subject, may be fully accepted as the frank 
and, it is believed, true statement of one who has had the best 
opportunities to study the hygienic conditions of the country. 

The altitude of perpetual snow upon the mountain peaks in 
western Venezuela begins at 13,570 feet above the level of the 
sea, although in unusually warm seasons it sometimes disappears 
to the height of 14,892 feet. Beyond this altitude all vegetation 
ceases, except some hardy mosses that occasionally appear through 
the ice and snow. The temperature ranges from 32° to 34° F. 

The temperate climate is embraced between the altitudes of 
1,919 feet and 7,034 feet above the sea level and prevails over 
the surface of the agricultural zone. Its temperature varies be- 
tween 65° and 78° F., and it is the natural habitat of coffee, 
cereals, and other agricultural products. Here the valetudinarian 
may choose the locality that may be deemed particularly adapted 
to the recovery of his health, and the specialist farmer may select 
the soil that is peculiarly suited to the growth and maturity of 
his favorite plant. 

The hot climate prevails over the land from the altitude of 
1,919 feet to the sea level and the temperature there varies from 
78° to 91º F., though upon rare occasions it rises to 94? F. In 
this section coffee, sugar cane, tobacco, the chocolate bean, cocoa- 
nuts, and the tropical fruits attain perfection. 

In confirmation of what is stated with reference to the salubrity 
of the climate, it is deemed proper to add that from the vital 
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statistics of the census, taken in 1891, it appears that the rate of 
mortality amounts to one in forty-five and the number of persons 
over one hundred years of age is one in ten thousand. 

To convey. a clear idea of the climate in various localities in 
Venezuela the following table of altitude and temperature of 
cities has been compiled: 


Average Height above 
. the sea. 


temperature 

o F, Feet. 

CavacaS.... ce ccc cece ccc ee cee roo 71 3.018 
Puerto Cabello .............ooooooooooocoronormmanorno.r.. 80 7 
La Guayra 2... cece ce cee rete ene eter e teen eenens 84 26 
La Victoria... 0... ccc ccc cette eres 74 I, 494 
Valencia... .. ccc ce ccc cee cence cece e ween ceeenes 77 1, 824 
Maracaibo ......... cece ccc ccc eee cr 83 28 
Merida .... ccc cc cc cece cc ce ccc etn ce cee eee e rar 61 5, 303 
Montalban ... 1... ccc cc ce ct te ce cece recreio 73 237 
Nirguad.... ccc cc eee ec cece tence cate ete eee ee rr 71 2, 504 
Barcelona. ..... 0 ccc cece ccc ct cece cette nora 82 42 
Carupano..... cece cece cc cece ce cece scenes cce 81 24 
Maturid.......oooooooooccroconcrcncocnoro arar 82 23 
Barquisimeto. ....... 0.0... ccc cc cee ee tte ee erence tees 77 I, 711 
Ciudad Bolivar..............ooooocooomommoocnocncnnrna..s. 83 187 
Rio Caribe... . 1. cece ccc ee cee eee cece oo 84 15 


The variation of temperature in the warmest localities is very 
small, or, say, from 15° to 19º F. The temperature of La Guayra 
during the entire year, as shown from five daily observations of 
the thermometer, ranges from 76° to 94° F. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


Venezuela was discovered by Christopher Columbus on July 
31, 1498, on his third voyage to America. The first landing of 
the Spaniards was made in the year 1510, on the small island of 
Cubagua, in the channel between the island of Margarita and the 
mainland, where the village of New Cadiz was established. It 
served as a rendezvous for those pirates of human flesh who kid- 
napped natives from the mainland and sold them in the West 
India Islands. Cubagua is now a barren, uninhabited spot. 
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Cumana, on the southern shore of the gulf of Cariaco, was next 
settled, in 1520, and is therefore the oldest city on the American 
continent. Asuncion, the capital of the island of Margarita, was 
afterwards founded, in 1525, so that, although the port of La Vela 
de Coro, on the western coast of Venezuela, and near the island 
of Curacoa, is generally reputed to be the site of the first Spanish 
settlement in Venezuela, it appears that when the first landing 
was effected there, in 1527, there were already three settlements 
in New Andalusia, as the eastern coast of the country was then 
called, in contradistinction to the western coast, called Venezuela. 

But it is certain that the most important colony of Spaniards 
that settled in Venezuela was planted by Ampues at Coro, in 
1527, and that from this center radiated Spanish civilization. 
Here was founded the first Spanish bishopric, and for many years 
it remained the ecclesiastical capital of the country. From Coro 
went many expeditions of hardy and adventurous pioneers, under 
Spira and the Welsers, into the rugged and mountainous interior 
of Venezuela and Colombia in search of gold and the fabled El- 
dorado, many of whom, after robbing the natives and subjecting 
them to cruel barbarities, lost their way in the barren mountain 
fastnesses, buried their treasures, devoured their Indian guides and 
each other from hunger, until, having dwindled to mere remnants of 
their former numbers and being filled with despair at their miserable 
condition, they courted and met death from the precipice and the 
winged arrows of the hostile Indians. Yet nothing daunted by 
the misfortunes of their predecessors, fresh relays of indomitable, 
spirits followed each other from Coro, scaled the heights of pre- 
cipitous mountains and penetrated into the far interior, carrying on 
incessant warfare, pillaging the natives and pressing onward to 
plant their civilization and religion westward beyond the Andes 
and on the elevated plains of Bogota. The successors of these bold 
adventurers, after years of toil and hardship, gradually founded 
city after city in western Venezuela and Colombia, overcame and 
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conciliated the Indian tribes, built churches through the country 
and brought them under the dominion of the Catholic Church. 
Thence, pushing their conquests to the eastward through wonderful 
dangers and difficulties, the Spaniards arrived, in 1567, in the 
valley of Chacao. Here on the beautiful slope extending from 
the foothills of the Avila Mountain on the north to the Guaire 
River on the south, Diego de Losada, the Spanish commander, 
pitched his camp and resolved to found the city of Caracas. The 
picturesque surroundings, salubrious climate, agreeable tempera- 
ture, and contiguity to the sea, all conspired to influence this reso- 
lution, and there is scarcely room for doubt but that, in the happy 
combination of these advantages, Caracas is one of the most charm- 
ing cities in South America. 


A relic of Spanish domination. 


But this new settlement, like those in the west, aroused the hos- 
tility of the neighboring tribes, who lost no opportunity to harass 
their foes, and by every stratagem and artifice known amongst 
savages to expel or annihilate them. For fifteen years the city 
was little more than a martial camp, where the citizens slept upon 
their arms, and from which the fierce and fearless soldiery sallied 
forth under cover of night to fire the wigwams of the savages and 
mercilessly put them to the sword. Pursuing the policy of Cortez 
in Mexico, they conciliated some of the weaker tribes that were 
oppressed by their stronger neighbors, and, with these wily allies, 
they crept by stealth upon their enemies, fell upon them with fire 
and sword, subjected them to the refinements of Spanish cruelty, 
and unrelentingly butchered their women and children, so that 
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when the brave and noble Guaicapuro, the King Philip of the 


Venezuelan aborigines, fell, these humbled and decimated tribes’ 


began to sue for peace. Twenty-one of the most powerful and 
influential caciques were sent to Caracas to offer the submission 
of their tribes to the conquerors, to swear their allegiance to Spanish 
authority, and to arrange the preliminaries of peace and amity. 
But their cup of sorrow and humiliation was not yet filled, for the 
thoroughly infuriated and revengeful Spaniards, after receiving and 
entertaining them with every mark of courtesy and good will, finally 
arrested them under the charge of conspiring to steal the swords and 
bridle reins of their conquerors, so that their people might fall upon 
them unarmed. They were promptly tried by court-martial, con- 
victed, and sentenced to death, a sentence that was executed by the 
friendly Indians under the supervision of their masters. Each one of 
these unfortunate warriors was laid prone upon the ground anda sharp 
lance was run through the length of his body. Thus miserably per- 
ished the great leaders of the war against the Spanish invasion, and 
with them fell also the last hopes of the natives. They voluntarily 
yielded abject submission to the conquerors; and to this day 
the recollection of the cruelty and wrong so mercilessly inflicted 
upon their ancestors seems to inspire them with fear and dread of 
the animosity of the white man. Thenceforward the Spaniards 
proceeded in peace and security to build the city, construct roads, 
and plant fields, or rather to direct the Indians, who were now 
virtually their slaves, in these important works. The old Spanish 
road, about 12 miles long, leading from Caracas over the mountain 
to La Guayra, which is well paved with small stones throughout 
almost its entire length, isa remarkable monument of their patient 
industry and engineering skill. 

Thus, it will be observed, the conquest of Venezuela extended 
over a period of forty years from the landing of Ampues at Coro, 
from which point, as before remarked, the boldly conceived policy 
and effectively executed programme of the conquest was directed. 
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The new city of Caracas soon began to assume an importance that 
could not attach to the hot and unprotected ports like Coro, and it 
was but natural that the seat of civil and ecclesiastical authority 
should soon be transferred to this locality. 

From the date of the founding of the city of Caracas, the Prov- 
ince of Venezuela remained loyal to the Spanish crown for two 
hundred and forty years, and was ruled by a Captain-General ap- 
pointed by the Spanish Government. Through the jealousy of 
the mother country, none but natives of Spain were eligible to the 
various provincial offices, and the Spanish military, stationed in 
various parts of the country, were maintained at the expense of the 
province. These officers and soldiers, cherishing little or no sym- 
pathy or respect for the natives, oppressed and plundered them 
under the forms of law to such an extent that discontent and ex- 
asperation, long smothered, began to be openly exhibited, only to 
be summarily repressed by court-martial and execution. At 
length, in 1806, General Francisco Miranda, at the head of a con- 
siderable force of patriot revolutionists, landed at Coro, the former 
capital, and raised the standard of revolt. The Captain-General, 
with the royal forces at his command, promptly met him in battle, 
and, after a series of sanguinary engagements, the rebels were de- 
feated and dispersed, leaving the friends of the revolution, many 
of whom had openly committed themselves to the movement, sub- 
jected to fresh persecutions and renewed brutalities. Their spirits, 
however, were undaunted, and they continued to hold private re- 
unions from time to time, where the flame of revolt was so fanned 
and the aspirations for liberty so nourished that an occasion for 
resistance was only needed to precipitate an outburst of popular 
fury. This occasion the Captain-General was not slow to offer, 
when the populace broke out in open rebellion, overpowered the 
soldiery, and proclaimed the Republic. On July 5, 1811, the 
revolutionary assembly met and, after much patriotic demonstra- 
tion, the members signed the act of independence declaring the 
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provinces of Venezuela free from the dominion of Spain and or- 
ganizing of them a Federal Republic. Then began a sanguinary 
war between the patriots and the mother country that continued 
more than ten years, with alternate successes and reverses to either 
party, and characterized by all the brutalities and cruelties that a 
ruthless and unrestrained soldiery so well know how to perpetrate. 
At length the Spanish army under General Delatorre, depleted by 
disease and the casualties of battle, was, on June 25, 1821, encoun- 
tered by the patriot forces under General Simon Bolivar upon the 
plains of Carabobo and overwhelmingly defeated. This decisive 
victory sealed the independence of Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Ecuador, since the Government of Spain, in the midst of her strug- 
gles at home with the Napoleonic dynasty, had neither men nor 
money to renew the prosecution of the war. The Spanish forces 
were gradually driven back from the interior to the coast, and were 
finally expelled from the country at the capture of the seaport of 
Puerto Cabello by General José A. Paez, in 1823. By the treaty 
of peace signed at Madrid on March 30, 1847, the Government of 
Spain formally acknowledged the independence of the Republic 
of Venezuela. 
BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 

The question of boundaries between British Guiana and Vene- 
zuela, long in dispute, has given rise to much fruitless negotiation, 
and resulted, in 1887, in the rupture of diplomatic relations sub- 
sisting between Great Britain and Venezuela. 

A succinct résume of this controversy may not be uninteresting. 

The Province of Guiana, forming a part of the Captaincy-Gen- 
eral of Caracas and pertaining to Spain, was originally bounded 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the south by the Ama- 
zon River. During the long war waged by the Dutch to liberate 
themselves from Spanish dominion, they occupied and success- 
fully held Essequibo, Demerara, Berbice, and Surinam within this 
Province of Guiana, which places, by the the treaty of Munster in 
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1648, were confirmed to the Government of the Netherlands. 
The Dutch, in violation of the terms of this treaty, made incur- 
sions into Spanish Guiana, but were invariably opposed by the 
Spanish forces. That they never considered themselves the legiti- 
mate owners of any of the territory west of the Essequibo River 
is quite apparent from the fact that, in the cession of these places 
to Great Britain, made in 1814, they simply. transferred their 
colonies of Essequibo, Demerara, and Berbice, without designating 
any fixed boundary lines. 

After the war of independence, or in 1822, the Government of 
Venezuela succeeded to the rights of Spain in the territory west of 
the Essequibo River and has always persistently claimed it. 

In 1836 Mr. Robert Ker Porter, the British chargé d'affaires at 
Caracas, formally requested the Government of Venezuela to estab- 
lish a light-house on Point Barima, at the mouth of the Orinoco 
River, on territory that is now in dispute, although the British 
Government declared in 1887, fifty years thereafter, that this re- 
quest of its representative was never communicated to or approved 
by it. | 

In 1841, Sir Robert Schomburgk, a commissioner for the Brit- 
ish Government, made some surveys in this territory west of the 
Essequibo River and planted posts and other marks of his opera- 
tions, which so excited public opinion in Venezuela that the Brit- 
ish Government ordered their removal and obliteration. Since that 
time Venezuela has been constant in her efforts to secure a treaty 
whereby the dispute might be arbitrated and settled. 

In 1844, preliminaries were arranged for the negotiation of a 
treaty, and the Venezuelan plenipotentiary, relying upon history, 
treaties, and maps, claimed the Essequibo River as the frontier, to 
which the British plenipotentiary responded by proposing the 
Moroco River as the boundary, thus, as he stated, leaving Vene- 
zuela in full possession of the mouth of the Orinoco River. For 
this cession of territory, the latter presented no title whatever. 
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In 1850, the public mind in Venezuela was again greatly ex- 
asperated by information to the effect that Great Britain proposed 
to seize Venezuelan Guiana. Mr. Wilson, then British chargé 
d’affaires in Venezuela, hastened to contradict it and affirmed that 
his Government had no intention of occupying the territory in 
dispute and that it would not do so. At the same time he asked 
for and obtained a declaration to the same effect from the Vene- 
zuelan Government. The territory in dispute at that time was 
not specified, but it was naturally supposed, from the terms of the 
proposition of the British plenipotentiary in 1844, to lie between 
the Essequibo and Pomaron rivers. 

In 1876, Venezuela again urged a settlement of the question, 
to which, five years afterwards, Lard Granville replied by a new 
proposition, fixing the boundary at a point on the Atlantic coast, 
29 miles east of the right bank of the Barima River, thus greatly 
enlarging British pretensions. 

In 1883, the British Government proposed a joint settlement 
of boundaries, the 30 per cent tax laid by Venezuela on imports 
from the British Antilles and certain claims for pecuniary indem- 
nity, and during the negotiation of the treaty the Venezuelan 
plenipotentiary obtained the written promise of the British Gov- 
ernment that all questions between their respective countries 
should be settled by arbitration. A change of the British min- 
istry occurred before the treaty was signed and the successor of 
Lord Granville announced that Great Britain would not arbitrate 
questions of limits, although she had resorted to this process in 
her questions with the United States in 1827 and 1871. 

In 1886, Lord Roseberry presented a new boundary propo- 
sition, coupled with a proviso for free navigation and commerce 
on the Orinoco River, which Venezuela declared to be an inad- 
missible proposition and refused to accept. 

Pending the negotiations in London, the authorities of British 
Guiana proceeded to occupy a portion of Venezuelan Guiana. 
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The Government of Venezuela promptly protested against this 
. occupation and demanded of Great Britain to withdraw her pre- 
tensions; and, the latter having failed to comply with this demand, 
Venezuela dissolved diplomatic relations with that Government. 

Since that event the Government of Venezuela has been con- 
stant in her solicitations for the good offices of the Government of 
the United States in order that Great Britain may be induced, 
through the arbitration of friendly powers, to consent to a speedy 
and pacific solution of the question. Nothing has been so far ac- 
complished towards that end, although the Government of the 
United States has exerted itself to bring about a settlement, and 
is still relaxing no effort to that effect. Inhis message to the Con- 
gress of the United States that convened in Washington in De- 
cember, 1891, Mr. Harrison, the President, alluded to the subject 
in the following terms: 


I should have been glad toannounce some favorable disposition of the bound- 
ary dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela, touching the western frontier 
of British Guiana, but the friendly efforts of the United States in that direction 
have thus far been unavailing. This Government will continue to express its 
concern at any appearance of foreign encroachment on territories long under the 
administrative control of American States. The determination of a disputed 
boundary is easily attainable by amicable arbitration, where the rights of the 
respective parties rest, as here, on historic facts, readily ascertainable. 


Chapter II. 


GOVERNMENT AND CIVIL INSTITUTIONS. 


The Government of Venezuela is a Federal Republic, with a 
constitution modeled after those of the United States and Swit- 
zerland. Its chief provisions are the autonomy of the States, the 
reservation to them of all power not specially delegated to the 
Federal Government, popular elections, obligatory and open suf- 
frage, free speech, free press, religious liberty, security of person 
and property alike to natives and foreigners, prohibition of slavery, 
abolition of capital punishment, imprisonment for crime for not 
more than ten years, no imprisonment for debt, no ex post facto 
law, and immunity from search of houses and private papers. The 
writ of habeas corpus and trial by jury are unknown. 

The legislative power is vested in a Senate and House of Depu- 
ties, the former composed of three senators from each State who, 
with their alternates, are elected for the term of four years, and 
the latter consisting of one deputy for each 35,000 inhabitants, and 
one for each fraction in excess of 15,000 inhabitants, with one 
deputy from the Federal District, all of whom, with their alter- 
nates, are chosen for the period of four years. The Congress, thus 
formed, consists of twenty-seven senators and fifty-three deputies, 
and their prerogatives correspond, in great degree, with those per-, 


taining to the same legislative bodies in the United States. 
16 
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The Executive Power is exercised by a President in conjunc- 
tion with his Cabinet ministers and the Federal Council. The 
President may suspend the execution of a law, but he can not veto 
it, since this power pertains to the States, to which the suspended 
law must, in such case, be referred for ratification or rejection. 
His term of office expires after two years’ duration and he is in- 
capacitated for the office during the immediately succeeding term. 

The judiciary function is reposed in the high Federal Court, 
corresponding, in great measure, to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and in the court of appeals, which is the supreme 
court of the States. These courts are composed of nine judges 
each, who, with their alternates, are elected for the period of four 
years, those of the former court by the Congress and those of the 
latter by the Federal Council from lists furnished for that purpose 
by each State. Justice isadministered in each State by local civil 
and criminal courts and by district and municipal judges. 

The Federal Council, which is an important adjunct to the ex- 
ecutive and legislative power, is composed of a senator and deputy 
from each State and a deputy from the Federal District, chosen 
by Congress from amongst its own members for the term of two 
years, who are ineligible for a second term, but may, upon the ex- 
piration of their period of service, return to their seats in Congress. 
This council is elected at the opening of Congress, and, after or- 
ganization, elects, from its own members, the President of the 
Republic. To the President, with the approbation of a majority 
of this council, is granted many extraordinary powers, such as to 
provide for the public defense, to expel individuals, to suspend 
personal guarantees, to nominate, appoint, suspend, or remove all 
public officers, to grant concessions, to adminster the public lands 
and mines, and to organize an army in time of peace. His acts, 
however, in all these important matters must, upon the opening of 
the sessions of Congress, be referred to that body for approval. 

A President, senator, judge of the high Federal Court, officer of 
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hacienda, diplomatic officer, or'consul-general must be a Venezuelan 
by birth. 

The Church is under the patronage of the Government, and all 
ecclesiastical dignitaries are nominated by the authority of the 


Government. 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


The large sums of money invested by the Government of Vene- 
zuela in public buildings, including hospitals, churches, colleges, 
parks, theaters, monuments, bridges, aqueducts, roads, etc., fully 
attest its solicitude in the prosecution of these important works so 
necessary to the advancement of the interests of civilized com- 
munities. While much has been already accomplished, yet a con- 
tinuance of the real and unexampled prosperity that the country 
now enjoys and a perpetuation of the peace and good government 
that has so long prevailed will doubtless largely contribute to the 
building up and adequate adornment of many other necessary and 
important public works. Venezuela, unlike some of the other 
Republics of South America, has shown no disposition to embark 
in the wild financial schemes that have brought their credit to the 
verge of ruin, but has pursued a conservative financial course that 
has won respect and confidence in the monetary centers of the 
world. As, under the favorable conditions alluded to, her reve- 
nues must surely and largely increase, so the appropriations for her 
works of internal improvement must be augmented in amount 
commensurate with their dignity and importance. 

The amounts expended by the Government of Venezuela for 
public works from December 1, 1888, to November 30, 1890, was 


$3,519.435-56. | 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Gratuitous and obligatory instruction was established in Vene- 
zuela by an executive decree on June 27, 1870, and from statis- 
tical information, it appears that to January 1, 1889, 100,026 
children of both sexes had received instruction in the schools of 
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the Republic. The number of schools to January 1, 1891, es 
tablished by the Government throughout the Republic amountea 
to 1,415, besides which there are 151 schools established in and sup- 
ported by the various states. In addition to these there are 9 
schools in the military quartels, 4 normal schools, and an insti- 
tute of the arts and sciences, all in the Federal district, and sup- 
ported by the Government. In the maintenance of the 1,415 
Government schools, the sum of $481,480.16, or $340.27 each is 
annually appropriated. 

The schools of higher education in Venezuela consist of 2 
universities, 8 first-class colleges, 14 second-class colleges, 11 
female seminaries, 1 academy of fine arts, a nautical school, and 
schools of instrumental and vocal music, polytechnics and teleg- 
raphy, besides 26 private colleges. There are 4,882 pupils in 
attendance upon these institutions under the instruction of 436 
professors. All these institutions, except the 26 private colleges, 
are under the patronage of the Government, for the support of 
which the sums of $180,072.48 and $161,903.25 were expended 
in the years 1889 and 1890, respectively. 

There are also in the Republic a college of legal science and 
one of medicine, the corps of which are composed of those who 
have been legally authorized to exercise their respective profes- 
sions. There exists besides a medical board, whose chief peroga- 
tive is to exercise inspections over the practice of medicine and 
pharmacy, and to determine upon all matters that relate to the 
public health. The college of engineers, in the city of Caracas, 
also renders important services to the Government, and offers ex- 
cellent advantages for instruction in all branches of this special 
science. For the support of these institutions and for the national 
museum, the public library, the national observatory, the academy 
of Venezuela, as well as for the support and instruction in foreign 
countries of some youths who possess tastes and aptitudes for cer- 
tain arts and sciences, the National Government annually appro- 
priates necessary funds. 
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The estimated amount of public lands in the agricultural zone 
of Venezuela, according to official statistics published in 1891, 
was 140,479 square miles. Those in the grazing zone at the same 
date amounted to 93,213 square miles. 

The chief provisions of the law of public lands, referring to their 
classification, entry, sale, occupation, etc., are indicated in the fol- 
lowing articles translated from the text of the law: 


ARTICLE 1. The public lands are those within the limits of the nation that 
pertain to no legal owner, that is to say, those not belonging to commons, cor- 
porations, or private persons, as well as those held under defective title and 
such as are forfeited to the nation for noncompliance with the conditions of 
this law. 

Art. 4. Public lands are administered by the Federal Executive for the tol- 
lowing purposes: 

First. For the establishment of agricultural or mining colonies. 

Second. For the creation of territories for the development of natural pro- 
ducts such as caoutchouc, tonka bean, Peruvian bark, etc. 

Third. For reservations for the subjection and civilization of Indian tribes. 

Fourth. For immágrants; and to that effect the National Government may 
concede to each immigrant family one hectare of land for each member of the 
family with no legal requisite except the act of measurement. 

Fifth. For encouraging the construction of railways by granting them lands 
needed for the construction and preservation of their works, not exceeding 547 
yards on each side of the line. 

Sixth. For the protection of agricultural, pastoral, and other private indus- 
tries; and to this end, the President, with the consent of the respective States, 
may grant titles to those who solicit them and obey the precepts of this law. 

Arr. 7. In the sale of public lands, the following conditions are prescribed: 

First. Neither the nation nor the State is obliged to respond for eviction or 
perfection of title nor to place the purchaser in possession of specified limits. 

Third. Each portion of public lands granted on the shores of the sea or lakes 
or on the banks of navigable rivers shall have an extension on the interior ten 
times greater than that on the shore or bank. 

Fourth. No grant will be made of public lands where the limits are less than 
3 miles from a salt mine, less than 547 yards from the seacoast, less than 219 
yards from the shores of lakes or banks of navigable rivers, and 55 yards from 
rivulets. 
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Art. 9. In every petition for the purchase of public lands the interested 
party must engage to comply with the following terms: 

First. To cultivate within three years from the date of his grant at least one- 
half of the lands solicited, under the penalty, except for good cause for failure 
shown, to have his concession revoked by the simple declaration of the Gov- 
ernment to that effect. 

Second. To establish himself upon lands granted him for pastoral purposes 
within the period of one year, under the penalty for failure as above stated. 

A hectare of land can not be valued for less than $7.70, nor a league of pas- 
toral land for less than $384.60. 

Art. 14. No concession of public lands can be made to one individual or 
corporation embracing more than 1,235% acres of agricultural land or 12,197 
square yards of pastoral land. 

ArT. 15. In granting titles to public lands the following persons will be pre- 
ferred : 

First, The person who, at the promulgation of this law, with or without 
title, has upon land any farming or grazing establishment, or who may have 
incurred costs for measurement of said land for the purpose of entry. 

Second, If the petitioner is not in possession the first petitioner will be pre- 
ferred. 

ArT. 16. The price of the land will be that determined at the survey pro- 
vided for in this law under the order of the minister of fomento, and will be 
paid at the office of public credit in bills of the national consolidated debt, 
bearing interest at 5 per cent, or in cash at the price of this debt in the market, 
as determined by the last public sale. 

Arr. 18. The title being granted in the prescribed form and recorded in the 
corresponding office of registry, the transfer is valid without other requirement. 


Chapter III. 
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FINANCES. 


The chief income of the Venezuelan Government is derived 
from duties on imports, although there are other sources, such as 
the salt monopoly, sealed paper, stamp tax, mining duties, etc., 
from which a considerable amount is supplied. These receipts 
are given in detail, as follows : 
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Collections from— 1888-'Bg. 1889-90. 
Dollars. Dollars. 

Imports... 2 eee ee cee rre 5,438, 758.35 | 6,433, 872. 84 
Warehouse fees .......... ..o.ooooooommcconrnnomm... 8, 025. 47 11, 880. 07 
InterestS ©... ccc ce eee eee tee rr 24, 917. 98 11, 168. 99 
Fin€S. 2... ccc ccc cc ce ee cece cee tee ne roo 7, 808, 41 9, 427. 82 
Sealed paper in states ........ 0... cee eee ee eee eee 28, 821. 54 32, 385. 87 
Sealed paper in territorieS.............oooooooom.ooo... 97, 178. 59 106, 707. 44 
Transit taX.......o..oo.ooooooororocororo nor I, 3649787. 12 | 1,419, 700. 44 
Stamps ....ooooccoccncocomo cmo... Lo 305, 167. 05 200, 264. 79 
Telegraphs. .... 2... 0. ccc eee eee eect eens 59, 822. 87 64, 275. 30 
Telephones .......... ccc ec cece ere cence eeees 354. 15 253. 33 
Public lands ........ 0. ccc eee eee ee cce 6, 680. 32 26, 865. 34 
School fines. ...... 0... cc cece cece cee ee eee eee eeee 714. 73 291. 72 
Court of Appeals COStS.........ooo.ooocooocmommrrrmm.o.. 442. 29 186. 53 
Consular feeS ........ooocococrononcorooncrrraco o. 144, 673. 13 7, 716. 49 
Registry fees 2... 2... cece cece ce eee cee eee 17, 689. 55 21, 462. 08 
Salt duties ......... «o. ce ccc ete cee eee teen eeeee 149, 464. 48 206, 818. gI 
School tax ..... 0. cece eee ee eee eee narra o III, 422. 70 103, 948. 08 
Maracaibo wharf......... 00.0 cece eee eee wee crer 1, 153. 08 2, 278. 50 
Patents ........o.ooooooooncocrnrnncnarc oro 86.53 l.....oooooo.o.o.. 
Tax on natural products ........oocococorocrm oo...» 52.69 |.............. 

Total .........o..ooooomnorocnrcca narco rre 7. 768,021.75 | 8, 659, 504. 54 
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The increase of $891,482.79 in the receipts of 1889-'go over 
those of the preceding year is chiefly derived from the following 


SOUICES : 





Imports... nnn rr $995, 114. 49 
Transit taX.........ooooooooooccroncnnnaaconorarooso 54, 913. 33 
Salt duties ...........ooooooooooommomms.?.?oo. cs 57, 354. 42 
Public lands ..............o.ooooooonocmoncommrorno.. 20, 185. 02 

Total... cece ccc ce cc ce eee ten eenes 1, 127, 567. 26 


The decrease in the receipts for the corresponding period, as 
compared with those of the previous year, is chiefly apparent in 
the following items: 








Stamps 2... cece cect eee eee eee ee nes $104, 902. 26 
Consular fees .......... 0c ccc ec ete cc ceca eee cenes 137, O13. 75 
Total..................... a 241, 916.01 


The revenues of the Republic, as stated in the foregoing ex- 
hibit, were collected at the following offices : 
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| 
Offices. 1888-*89. | 1889 ‘go. 





| Dollars. | Dollars. 


La Guayra .... fee cece eee eee teen eens | 2,464, 586.71 | 3,033, 841. 63 
Puerto Cabello... 0... 0.0... ccc ccc ce ee cece ee eee! 1,610, 376.67 | 1, 761, O14. 59 
Maracaibo..............oooooocooomcorrorrmaroonono... 636, 171. 87 799. 551. 71 
Ciudad Bolivar. ......... 0... ccc cece cece eee eect eens 471, 300. 27 472, 508. 56 
La Vela de Coro......... 0... cece cee eee aes 27,052. 58 35, 147. 16 
Carupano ... 2... cee corro rr 126, 709. 47 115, 862. §4 
Tachira ...........o..oooooococoocorcrnonoronar 2 108, 972. 94 189, 383. 08 
Barcelona..........ooooooooocroncccna raro rorroor.so 15, 605. 52 3, 397, 04 
Cumana ......ococccccoccor rra 10, 245. 71 10, 908. 80 
Caño Colorado ........oooooooccococororocancaa nor so 14, 305. 39 20, 926. 74 
Glliria ............. o... cera ecran 16, 402. 76 7, 946. 22 
quan Gri€ZO. 2. ec ccc ce rr rr 4, 034. 55 I, 257. OI 
an Felix..............«. ooo. ooocroororansrcnonan... 18,535.31 | 43,834.69 
Internal customs .........o.ooooooconconcorormsrcccaso 1,364, 787. 12 | 1,419, 700. 44 
Public Service.............oooooommoncnaroronm.or.mo.. 393, 385. 02 26, 865. 35 
Public credit..............oooooococrcorncrrronomm.n».. 6, 680. 32 304, 691. 12 . 
Public instruction .............o cc cee cece ences e enone 417, 746. 78 304, 691. 12 
Public works... 2... 0... cc ccc ce cette e cece eset elen sence ro 51, 704. 73 
Yuruary territory ......... coc ee ce cee eee 61, 122. 76 56, 271. 41 


Total ...............oooomoooormonoorsossisrnm... 7, 768, 021. 75 | 8, 659, 504. 54 
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The disbursements of the Government for the two fiscal years 


ended June 30, 1889, and June 30, 1890, are exhibited in the fol- 


lowing table: 


Department. 


Interior relations 
Exterior relatioNS..........o.ooooooooooonnrrnrorooo. 
Finances 


....-..000:.+..:.u%00x0(u0(000.00s00000000.0.2008 000058097 0...0..... 0... 
Us Don UC. vo UC... se CC 0 cnc... a... 


co... .. vvccce 0061000000000. asas ve ew 8 


Public WorkS............o.oooocoonoornosrcmmmnsro.. 
War and navy ......oooooococonococcccacncrana aos 
Public instruction 


...4.0O.6081.0.00. ..*..«..+.0..000:0.000:000000001000000 


1888-*89. 


Dollars. 
1, 574, 487. 


1889-'go. 


Dollars. 
I, 381, 482. 35 
248, 256. 
2, 091, 768. 
494, 220. 
743, 569. 
2, 147, 335. 
I, 055, 696. 
618, 812. 


8, 781, 141. 


The revenue of Venezuela, collected and disbursed for various 
periods, according to data obtained from official sources, appears 


in the following exhibit: 
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Receipts. 


Dollars. 
I, 106, 148.91 
I, 013, 885. 43 
1, 536, 190. 65 
2, 021, 952, 20 


4, 966, 287. 


6, 718, 868. 
5, 247, 709. 
6, 477, 865. 


8, 659, 504. 


Disbursements. 


Dollars, 

981, 225. 

922, 764. 66 
I, 112, 937. 

989, 365. 
I, 807, 669. 
2, 688, 849. 
2, 883,085. 
3, 192, 720. 
3, 658, 819. 
2, 894, 999. 
5, 008, 790. 
5, 906, 623. 
4, 211, 979. 
4, 602, 558. 
5, 360, 007. 
4, 812, 206. 
6, 922, 823. 
6, 635, 377. 
5, 958, 416. 
5, 508, 351. 
8, 317, 927. 
7, 196, 517. 
8, 781, 141. 
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PUBLIC DEBT. 


The public debt of Venezuela is divided into four classes, to 
wit, the domestic debt, the foreign debt, the debt of diplomatic 
treaty, and the bonds bearing 1 per cent monthly. 

The domestic debt amounted, July 1, 1889, to the sum of 
$7,402,892.49, which has been reduced by cancellations in the 
fiscal year 1889-1890 in the sum of $48,349.53, leaving in circu- 
lation on July 1,1890, the amount of $7,354,542.96. The bonds 
of this debt are made to the bearer and draw 5 per cent annual 
interest, which is punctually paid in monthly quotas. The inter- 
est disbursed by the Government on account of this debt during 
the fiscal year 1889-1890 amounted to the sum of $369,072.58, 
The bonds have been worth 47.72 per cent in the market during 
the year 1891. 

The total amount of the foreign debt in circulation on July 1, 
1889, was $12,978,709.20, which sum has been reduced by the 
purchase of bonds during the fiscal year 1889-1890 to the amount 
of $19,907.86, leaving the balance of $12,958,801.34 outstanding 
on July 1, 1890. This debt bears interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent per annum, for the payment of which there is delivered to 
the agents of the council of bondholders at the beginning of each 
month the quantity of $34,216.63, or $410,599.56 per annum. 
The excess, after the payment of interest, is deposited in the sink- 
ing fund to be applied to the cancellation of the principal. The 
bonds of this debt are lately quoted in the London market at 51 
per cent. 

"The amount of diplomatic treaty debt actually in circulation is 
derived from the liquidation of amounts due to France, Spain, and 
Germany, made by virtue of an executive resolution of August 5, 
1887. There was in circulation on July 1, 1889, of this debt the 
amount of $866,397.50, afterwards increased, by an emission of 
$76,920 in favor of Spain, to the sum of $943,317.15, of which 
$114,401.77 has been since canceled, leaving the quantity of 
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$828,91 5.38 of this debt outstanding on July 1,1890. This debt 
bears interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually at the respective legations, and the balance of sums paid 
by the Government for this purpose, after the interest is paid, is 
applied to the cancellation of the bonds through periodical sales 
before the Board of Public Credit. To attend to the obligations 
of this debt $83,170.81, taken from the 13 per cent of the 40 
units of customs revenues, is annually paid out from the public 
treasury. The bonds were quoted at 45 per cent on the market 
during the past year. The amount held by the council of bond- 
holders and legations on June 30, 1890, for the balance of interest 
was $9,229.48, and the amount in their hands on the same date, to 
be applied to the cancellation of the bonds, was $93,519.44. 

The condition of the debt bearing 1 per cent monthly interest 
is as follows: There were issued to June 30, 1889, bonds of the 
sixth emission to replace those of the fifth emission to the amount 
of $189,159.33, with 10 per cent premium, $18,91 5.93, and a fur- 
ther emission of bonds to the amount of $565,549.93 for the satis- 
faction of claims, making a total of $773,625.19, from which is 
deducted the amount of cancellations of $126,363.42 effected in 
the fiscal year 1889-1890, and of $64,714.36 realized from July 
to December of 1890, leaving the net balance of $582,547.41 of 
this debt in circulation on December 31, 1890. The interest on 
this debt is paid monthly at the Bank of Venezuela, in Caracas, 
and the cancellation of the bonds is made through bids of the Gov- 
ernment at stated prices. These bonds are at times quoted above 
their par value. 

A summary of the total debt of Venezuela presents the follow- 


ing result: 
Domestic debt.............0cooocoocoooccconccr cr $7, 354, 542. 90 
Foreign debt ....... 0... 0... eee ee eee eee tenes ae 12, 958, 807. 34 
Diplomatic debt............ Le eee eee eee neon eee 828, 915. 38 
One per cent monthly debt...................ooo.oo... 647, 261.79 


Total.............ooooooo cessar 21, 789, 5821. 47 
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To discharge the obligations of this debt Venezuela has to ap- 
propriate less than 10 per cent of her revenues, as appears from 
her fiscal receipts in 1889-1890, which fact fully attests her fa- 
vorable economic situation and the intelligent management of her 
financial interests. 

COMMERCE. 


Imports into Venezuela for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1889, and 1890. 





From— 1888-'89. 1889-'9o. 
Dollars. Dollars. 

Liverpool] .........oo.ooconcoccooocoonomonsmms mosso 3, 121, 190. 53 3,957, 615. 73 
Hamburg....... cece eee eee ee eee eee nase 4, 901, 909. 30 3, 705, 339. 70 
Havre... ccc cee cc rr e ences I, 150, 936. 08 I, 301, 500. 82 
St. Nazaire... 0. cece ee eee een 656, 090. 51 612, 298. 46 
Bordeaux....... 0... ccc ccc cece eee eeeeeees 346, 949. 39 733, 574. 69 
Barcelona............oooooocoooccnonommmomoo..oaso 277, 500. 63 364, 626. 57 
New York....... 0... ccc cece ce cence cece eens 3, 819, 353. 41 - 4, 511, 433. 12 
London ........... cece cece cee cence ro 107, 435. 32 166, 729. 10 
Trinidad... .. 0... ccc ccc ec ce ec cee ec ec ee ce eees 139, 314. 15 314,872. 21 
Malaga... .... ccc cece cece cece eee tence rr 158, 774. 32 178, 356. 90 
Marseilles ..... 0.0... cece ccc ea 200, 727.37 jo. eee ooo ooooo... 
Havana... .. cc cece cece ee ee ete eee eee eens Q, 185.02 |................ 
Colombia... . 0... cc ccc ce cee esco 788,518.89 |................ 
¡A AAN 96, 050. 39 
LeghomM.................. O caso 6, 513. 20 
SWAaNSE].. 1. ee ce ro elo 9, 342. 61 
Glasgow... 2... ce ccc cc rr rl IO, 961. IO 
Cardiff. 2... cc ccc reino 26, 245. IO 
Canary Islands... ....... 0... ccc cece cece een elocccncorcr o 23, 591. 56 

Totals ............ aro 15, 647, 884. 92 16, 079, O51. 32 





The duties received on these articles were, in 1880, $ 5,4387 58.35; 
in 1890, $6,433,872.84. 
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Exports from Venezuela. 








1888-'89. 1889~"go. 
Articles. +, 
Pounds. Value. | Pounds. Value 

| Dollars. | Dollars. 
ASSES... ccc ccc cece ral corro sos 9,018.87 ........o ... 6, 255. 13 
Cacao ...oonmmooo.... 15,868,017 | 1,876, 353. 21 | 15, 396, 926 I, 794, 042. 85 
Caoutchouc........... 147, 037 62, 852. 10 97, 348 52, 827. 89 
Cattle ......... A PRP 233,352.20 l....ooooo.... 226, 144. 80 
CocoanutS ............ 2, 297, 922 15,695. 14 ¡o oo.ooooooo.o.. 9, 312. 32 
Coffee ................ 112, 289, 715 | 13, 517,422.74 | 95,170,272 | 13,685,577. 56 
Copabia............... 139, 904 37, 793. 87 89, 513 23, 114. 27 
Copperore............ 46, 290, 933 731, 974. 18 36, 227, 801 379, 203. 87 
Cotton................ 308, 171 28, 885. 58 150, 365 13, 688. 11 
Dividivi............... 6, 754, 975 63,735.33 | 9,258, 561 94, 193. 54 
Gold and silver........ 7, 889 891, 798. 94 7, 366 1, 848, 230. II 
Hides ................ 5, 117, 605 480, 860. 00 5, 126, 262 467, 724. 94 
Horses...........ccc ice cc seres 9, 595.77 |. .ooooooomm.. 15, 499. 38 
Mules ........ ccc cece elec cece roo... 5, OST. 72 l...o.oooo ooooojeronoornron..».. 
Peruvian bark......... 363, 204 21, 477. OF 290, 412 24, 291. 9I 
Skins, deer............ 263, 664 57, 408. 47 253, 064 64, 178. 20 
Skins, goat............ 1, 296, 347 410, 079. 94 I, 396, 402 377, 305. 48 
Tobacco .............. 362,"419 20, 708. 21 845, 830 46, 896. 58 
Tonka Beans.......... 68, 304 26, 361. 43 175, 949 85, 135. 25 
Woods, dye ........... 16, 365, 661 59, 424.55 | 21, 996, 650 82, 020. 95 
Woods, various........ 8, 513, 339 31, 310. 48 4, 829, gIO 26, 289. 91 
Sundries ....... veces 4, 218, 736 92, 371. 69 2, 603, 024 84, 464. 12 
Totals .......... 220, 663, 842 | 18, 703, 531.43 | 193, 915, 655 19, 406, 397. 17 

Exports and imports, 

Years. Exports. Imports. 

Dollars. Dollars. 
bk eae § a coro 1,574,572. 72 1, 668, 554. 31 
1835-36 ...o.ooomooooo... dro 2, 369, 987. 25 3, 154, 369. 18 
1838-39 22. cece cece cere tere corro rro 1,386, 520. 07 4, 131, 518. 07 
1840-'4I cece ccc cece e eee cercar rasca 5, 692, 020. go 4, 738, 145. 20 
1845-46 occ ccc cee cee eee cece eee tee eeee 4, 181, §55. 13 5, 476, 932. 63 
AS oc ccc cece cee cece eee ee teen crer 4, 301, 159. 05 4, 865, 128. 58 
1854-88 ce cc cece cee cece tees eee etn cerco 4, 801, 965. 22 5, 281, 991. OI 
1858900 ..ooocooommccconccncorr rro rr 5, 236, 440. 09 6,637, 156. 70 
1864-'65 oo ccc ce cece eee eee ee or 7, 333, 411. 60 6, 422, 503. 46 
187273 ...oo.ooooomornncnroncnoronacco rc 8, 741, 940. I9 II, 9ÓI, 902. 27 
o 7 .ecccccececrree crer rear rrer areas 11, 868, 214.38 14, 214, 454. 37 
1874-795 ...oooooooonocrcnonor narco 10, 178, 734. 30 16, 637, 844. 12 
1875-'76 ..ccccccccccccccse renascer reerree cer 14, 464, 203. 14 15, 492, 300. 47 
¿A I4, 230, 200. 00 10, 864, 950. 00 
1881-'82 .......oooocooomooroccocrrnommmmormnnonoo II, 195, 538. 51 13, 504, 563. 45 
1882-83 ................... ro 16, 577, 349. 67 18, 960, 997. 87 
1883 By oo ccc ccc cece ee eee ete ro 13, 867, 181.45 18, 743, 102. 74 
1884-88 Lo cece we eee cee et eet rare eenes 11, 289, 978. 84 17, 339, 270. 83 
1885-86 ......ooooooooooooomo ooo». Larra. . 12, 009, 784. 59 15, 827, 114. 78 
1886-87 A co 14, 074, 798. 58 17, 430, 167. 93 
1887-88 .......ooooooooomomoommnroPormonmoo.oo».. 15, 184, 640. 39 17, 347, 407.73 
1888-89 ....oooommomoooonoromocomonomorcronnnoo. 15, 647, 884. 92 18, 703, 531. 43 


1889-90 coc cece cers seer en ene ents ease ease eseees 16, 079, O51. 32 19, 406, 397. 17 
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IMMIGRATION. 


The Government of Venezuela has recently established immi- 
gration agencies in Paris, Bordeaux, Antwerp, Santander, and the 
Canary Islands, under the management of capable and responsible 
superintendents, who have been supplied with every species of 
printed information for distribution in Europe, from. which may 
be gathered all the facts and figures relating to the splendid resour- 
ces of the country. The liberal inducements offered to immi- 
grants, as set forth in the law of immigration, are also being dis- 
seminated, and it is scarcely to be doubted that, under the favor- 
able auspices mentioned and the ability and determination of the 
Government to comply with its solemn assurances and its offers 
of assistance, the tide of immigration that has so long flowed to- 
wards the Argentine Republic must soon set towards the shores 
of Venezuela. Already the current from the Canary Islands, em- 
bracing a frugal, peaceful, and industrious population, is drifting 
there, and many sturdy Germans, enterprising Frenchmen, and 
thrifty Italians are also scattered through the land, who, by their 
close attention to business and habits of strict economy, are stead- 
ily and surely acquiring comfortable competence. 

Although the first settlement of the Spaniards in Venezuela 
was made forty-five years prior to the founding of St. Augustine 
and eighty-seven years before the colonists landed at Jamestown, 
yet it must not be forgotten that for three hundred years these 
rapacious and proscriptive adventurers did all in their power to 
absorb the resources of their South American dependencies and 
to exclude them from communication with all the world except 
Spain. Hence Venezuela, previous to her liberation from Span- 
ish dominion in 1821, was an unknown country, where the rights 
of none but Spaniards were respected, and from whose inhospit- 
able shores energy and enterprise were resolutely driven away. 

Her liberation has opehed a new land to the world, a land 
. that isrich in all save population. And when this shall come, 
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which can not be long delayed, with minds to plan and hands to 
labor in the development of the great resources that are locked up 
in her hills and mountains, with sowers to plant and reapers to 
garner the varied and abundant products of her prolific soil, with 
the skilled mechanic to set in motion the wheels of manufacture 
and the deft artisan to form and finish the fabric, to hammer arid 
shape the ware, to turn the arch and set the stone, to brace the 
beam and lay the keel, the era of her greatness will have dawned 
and she may with steady step advance to the front rank of pros- 
perous and enlightened civilization. 

The Government, fully awake to the vital importance of the 
subject and animated with prudent solicitude for the success of its 
cherished plans, has already established two flourishing colonies 
in the country. The first; or colony Independencia, was founded 
in the year 1874 and is situated on the Tuy River, between 
the boundaries of sections Guarico and Bolivar in the State of 
Miranda, 81 miles southeast of the city of Caracas and within 
convenient proximity to the railway between the city of Rio Chico 
and the seaport of Carenero. With an altitude of 1,968 feet above 
the sea and a temperature ranging from 53° to 73° F. during the 
entire year, it has naturally a most agreeable and healthy climate. 
It is well watered and very fertile, producing coffee, cocoa, sugar 
cane, corn, beans, etc., in great abundance. The territory of this 
colony is of sufficient extension for the prosperous settlement of 
more than 100,000 agriculturists. The second, or colony Boli- 
var, is situated about 25 miles east of the city of Caracas, a short 
distance from the town of Guatire, and near the Araira River 
Its temperature during the year varies from 68° to 75° F., and 
the climate is regarded as delicious and salubrious. Its territory 
is extensive and the soil is specially fertile, producing excellent 
crops of coffee, tobacco, corn, and grapes with a great variety of 
leguminous plants and farinaceous roots. 

The immigration law, a translated copy of which is included in 
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Chapter IV. 


POLITICAL DIVISIONS AND PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
STATE OF MIRANDA. 


This state, composed of Sections Bolivar, Aragua, Guarico, 
and Nueva Esparta, is bounded on the north by the Caribbean 
Sea, on the south by the State of Bolivar and Caura Territory, 
on the east by the State of Bermudez, and on the west by the 
States of Zamora and Carabobo. Its area is 72,499 square miles, 
and the population amounts to 526,633 souls. 

Its principal sources of wealth are agriculture and live stock. 
It embraces parts of the agricultural and pastoral zones of Vene- 
zuela, and is the richest, most populous, and most highly civilized 
region in the torrid zone. 

Ciudad de Cura.—This city is situated 56 miles nearly west of 
the City of Carácas and very near the Lake of Valencia. Founded 
in 1730 by Juan de Bolivar y Villegas, it is located in a broad 
and beautiful valley formed by depressions in the Cordilleras, 
and lies between two small rivers, 1,600 feet above the level of the 
sea. Its average annual temperature is 80° F., and the popula- 
tion amounts to 12,198 souls. The fine position it occupies and 
its proximity to the plains of Guarico, render it one of the most 
important and advantageous centers for business. Its principal 
articles of commerce are coffee, sugar, chocolate beans, indigo and 
cotton. Vast cattle farms in the vicinity produce large quantities 
of cheese, hides, etc. 
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During the war of independence, this city was the theater of 
various engagements, and was repeatedly occupied by the con- 
tending forces. In its suburbs is the village of La Puerta, where 
desperate encounters occurred, all of which were unfavorable to 
the Republican arms. 

The city is well watered and lighted, has good telegraphic serv- 
ice and fine schools. There are two newspapers, various hotels, 
and manufactories of cigars, candles, soap, hats, and shoes. 

Barbacoas.—This city is located in an elevated plain on the 
east bank of the Guarico River. On the north and east are high 


- wooded mountains; on the west is the river, and on the south are 


broad and fertile fields. Its population amounts to 13,109 souls, 
and its chief articles of commerce are cattle, hogs, goats, cotton, 
sugar, cheese, hides, skins, timber, medicinal plants, etc. Its 
manufactures consist of hats, sandals, baskets, pottery, hammocks, 
and leather. 

Calabazo.—This old city, in the plains of Guarico, is one of the 
principal places in the State. It was founded by the Guipozcoa 
Company, under grant from the Spanish crown, in 1730, as a bar- 
rier to the incursions of hostile Indians, who frequently attacked 
the religious missions in its vicinity. It is situated on the south- 
ern border of the plains of Guarico, on the left bank of the Guarico 
River, 327 feet above sea level, and 124 miles nearly south of Ca- 
racas. The average annual temperature is 80° F., and although 
warm, it is a very healthy climate. Its principal articles of trade 
are lumber, cheese, hides, skins, hammocks, cattle, horses, mules, 
and liquors. Much of its commerce is carried on by water with 
points on the Guarico, Portuguesa, Orituco, Apure, and Apurito 
rivers. The population, by the late census, amounts to 5,618 
souls. The city has nine institutions of learning, and there are 
also published there six newspapers and periodicals. 

Carmen de Cura.—This city of 4,666 inhabitants is situated in a 


plain at the junction of the Caura and Tinapuy rivers, and has an 
Bull. 34——3 
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annual average temperature of 82º F. Its articles of commerce 
are sugar, cheese, butter, liquors, hides, timber, and dyewoods. 
Its manufactures are confined to hats, soap, cigars, and candles. 

Cua.—The city of Cua, so called in honor of the Indian Caci- 
que who formerly dwelt there, is situated 25 miles south of Ca- 
racas near the Tuy River. Its chief articles of trade consist of 
coffee, chocolate beans, and sugar. The population amounts ‘to 
9,209 souls. 

This city was totally destroyed by an earthquake in 1878. 

Camaguan.—This city is situated on a plain on the left bank of 
the Portuguesa River, in 8° 5’ latitude north and 45’ longitude 
west of Caracas. Its population amounts to 3,468 souls. The 
most important staples of its trade are cattle, hides, skins, fish, 
cheese, tobacco, liquors, and bricks. It was settled by Capuchin 
missionaries in the Seventeenth century. Near the city is a re- 
markable lake with an area of 24 square miles formed by the over- 
flow of the Portuguesa, Apure, and Apurito rivers, which is navi- 
gable during the wet season and extends to the towns south of the 
Guarico and west of the Portuguesa River, together with those of 
Guayana, Apure, and Barinas. In the dry season its waters en- 
tirely disappear, when its bed serves to remind the traveler of scenes 
in lower Egypt. 

Charayave.—Charayave is situated 22 miles south of the city of 
Caracas in the famous Tuy Valley, and has a population of 5,700 
souls. It was founded by the Spaniards in 1681 under the aus- 
pices of Santa Rosa de Lima, and was principally inhabited by 
friendly Indians devoted to agriculture that were brought there by 
the Capuchin fathers from various localities. 

The patriot troops under Gen. Ribas captured the city from the 
Spanish forces on February 20, 1814. 

Guayabal.—This city, founded by Capuchin Fathers in 1785, 
has 3,146 inhabitants, and is situated in a plain, on the east bank 
of a small tributary of the Guarico River. Its most important 
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articles of trade are cattle, hides, skins, sugar, cheese, palm oil, 
tobacco, honey, and bricks. 

The place is celebrated in the annals of the war of independ- 
ence for the several defeats sustained there by the Spaniards, in 
1813 and 1816, during which epoch it was destroyed by fire. 

La Guayra, the chief seaport of the Republic, is described at 
p. 60 el seg. 

La Victoria— This city, founded by Francis Loreto, in 1593, 
has a population of 7,800 souls. It is the capital of the State of 
Miranda and is located in the fertile valley of Aragna, 1,500 feet 
above the level of the sea and 37 miles southwest of the city of 
Caracas. Its average annual temperature is 74° F. The staple 
articles of its commerce are coffee, chocolate beans, sugar, and all 
varieties of cereals. It has a factory for weaving narrow cotton 
cloths, besides manufactories of cigars, shoes, sandals, wagons, 
blank books, candles, soap, and fireworks. The city has a good 
system of public schools, telephonic and telegraphic service. 

Maracay — The city of Maracay, capital of the district Giral- 
dot, was founded in the seventeenth century by Perez de Almarza, 
and is situated in a fine plain, on the banks of the Maracay River, 
near the northern shore of the lake of Valencia, 56 miles west of 
Caracas, and 1,479 feet above the level of the sea. Its mean 
annual temperature is 74° F., and the population amounts to 7,500 
souls. Its principal articles of commerce consist of cattle, hogs, 
coffee, sugar, tobacco, cotton, cocanuts, and timber. Its manufac- 
tures are of little importance. 

Maracay is noted in the annals of the war of independence as 
the base of operations of the Venezuelan General Miranda, and 
for the splendid victory achieved there by McGregor over the 
Spaniards under Quero, in 1816. 

Margarita—tThe island of Margarita, pertaining to the State 
of Miranda, lies 24 miles off the coast of Venezuela, opposite the 
city of Cumana. It was discovered by Columbus in 1498 and 
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settled by Marceto de Villalobos in 1524, under royal grant from 
Charles V of Spain. It has a population of 20,000 souls and 
consists of two large tracts of territory, connected by a long isth- 
mus, 150 feet wide and 10 feet above the level of the sea. The 
soil is arid and unproductive and water springs are scarce, though 
the climate is remarkably healthy. There are three small water 
courses on the island, upon the largest of which is located Asun- 
cion, the capital. This stream runs over large beds of amphibolic 
schist and is strongly impregnated with sulphate of iron and mag- 
nesia. There are three ports on the island, the best of which is 
Pampatar, on the southeast coast. Its commerce is tributary to 
La Guayra, and consists of fish, salt, cassava, goafs, and fowls. 
The small bananas, titiaros, grow in abundance and are of fine 
flavor. Its manufactures consist of fish, hats, tiles, excellent ham. 
mocks, and much fine embroidery and needlework. It was for- 
merly celebrated for its fine pearls, from which the island derives 
its name, and even now a small trade in these articles is carried 
on. At present the great industry of the people is in the fisheries 
on the contiguous islet of Coche, where many kinds of fish, in- 
oluding Spanish mackerel, red snappers, and mullet, are caught 
in incredible numbers and prepared for the various markets on the 
coast, as well as for Caracas and other interior cities. 

The view of the island from the sea is extremely picturesque, 
and Mount Macanon, 2,000 feet high, as seen from the decks of 
the steamer, is a striking and beautiful object. | 


Ortiz.—The city of Ortiz, settled by an Indian cacique of that 
name, is located on the confines of the plains of Guarico at the 
depression of the interior cordilleras, 71 miles nearly south of Car- 
acas and 327 feet above the level of the sea. Its mean annual 
temperature is 80° F., and the population amounts to 4,000 souls. 
The staple articles of its commerce consist of cattle, horses, mules, 
hides, coffee, tobacco, and cheese. 

The city was burned during the war of independence, and near 
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it, at Rincon de los Toros, General Bolivar barely escaped with 
his life on the night of April 16, 1818. 

Ocumare—Sabana de Ocumare, founded by the Spanish in 1693, 
lies in the Tuy Valley, near the Tuy River, 31 miles southeast of 
Caracas and 700 feet above the level of the sea. Its mean annual 
temperature is 79° F., and its population amounts to 9,000 souls. 
The chief articles of its commerce are coffee, sugar, peas, beans, 
etc. Its manufactures are unimportant. 

In 1814, during the war of independence, this city was subjected 
to the cruel atrocities of the Spanish chief Rosete, who dragged 
the citizens from the altars of the church where they had fled for 
- tefuge and put them to death. 

Petare.—The city of Petare, capital of section Bolivar, is located 
in the Caracas Valley, at the foot of the Silla Mountain, near the 
Guaire and Caurimare rivers, about 7 miles east of Caracas. Its 
climate, like that of Caracas, is mild and genial. The population 
amounts to 6,311 souls, and its chief articles of commerce are coffee, 
sugar, corn, and other cereals. The city was founded in 1704 by 
Cristobal Gil and is connected with Caracas by railway, telegraph, 
and telephone. It also possesses flourishing public schools. Its 
manufactures consist of furniture, shoes, cigars, and candles. 

Rio Chico.—This city is located near the Tuy River, 4 miles from 
the Caribbean Sea, at 27 feet above sea level and 68 miles south- 
east of Caracas. Its mean annual temperature is 82° F., and the 
population amounts to 4,000 souls. Its port, Carenero, 20 miles 
distant, with which it is connected by railway, is located near Cape 
Codera, and is commodious and safe. There are two deposits of 
coal near the city, neither of which is worked. Its commerce, 
which is important and flourishing, is carried on with La Guayra 
by means of steamers that make tri-weekly voyages. There 
is communication by telegraph with all parts of the Republic. 
The staple articles of commerce are coffee, chocolate beans, hides, 
and all classes of cereals. Its manufactures consist of shoes, can- 
dles, and soap. 
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San Mateo.—This city is situated on the right bank of the Ara- 
gua River on the declivity of a hill, a little more than 5 miles 
from the city of La Victoria. Its population amounts to 2,500 
souls, and its principal articles of commerce are coffee, sugar, choc- 
olate beans, indigo, and cereals. Its manufactures are inconsider- 
able. 

This place is celebrated in the annals of the war of independ- 
ence, for its heroic defense by Bolivar against the Spanish under 
Boves in 1814. When the Spanish stormed the fortress, the patri- 
ots were obliged to retire; but the patriot Ricaurte, remaining in 
the magazine until the royal troops thronged the fortress, threw 
his lighted cigar into a barrel of powder and hurled the fortress, 
his enemies, and himself to destruction. 

San Casimiro—This city is located southeast of the city of 
Valencia and 43 miles south of Caracas. Its population amounts 
to 8,000 souls. Its chief articles of commerce are coffee, sugar, 
indigo, and cereals. 

In the vicinity is a valuable deposit of lime, and also sulphur 
and chalybeate springs. 

Zaraza.—Zaraza is located in the plains of Guarico, on the 
Unare River, to which point the river is navigable during the wet 
season. It is 270 miles southeast of Caracas. The climate, 
though warm, is very healthy, and the population amounts to 
14,540 souls. The principal articles of commerce are cattle, 
wool, tobacco, and cereals. Its manufactures are unimportant. 


STATE OF CARABOBO. 


This State, composed of the section Carabobo and the depart- 
ment Nirgua, is bounded on the north by the Caribbean Sea, 
south by the State of Zamora, east by the State of Miranda, and 
west by the State of Lara. Its area amounts to 2,984 square 
miles and its population numbers 175,294 souls. Its agriculture 
is the principal source of its wealth. 
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Valencia— The city of Valencia, the capital of the State of 
Carabobo, and one of the most important centers in the Republic, 
is situated 2 miles from the western shore of the lake of Valencia, 
1,824 feet above the level of the sea, and has a mean annual tem- 
perature of 77° F. It was founded in 1555, by Moreno, and has 
a population of 38,654 souls. It is regularly laid out and sub- 
stantially built, and is surrounded in all directions by fine planta- 
tions, where are grown in abundance all the chief agricultural 
products of the torrid zone. Good roads lead to Puerto Cabello, 
San Carlos, Nirgua, Cura, Caracas, and other points, and it is 
connected by railway with the seaport of Puerto Cabello, 45 miles 
distant. It has a good telephone service and is in communication 
by telegraph with all the principal points in Venezuela and Co- 
lombia. It is lighted by electricity, is abundantly supplied with 
good water, and has numerous public and private institutions of 
learning. It is of great importance as a commercial center, and 
the staple articles of its commerce are coffee, chocolate beans, 
sugar, rum, cattle, hides, and agricultural products. Its manufac- 
tures consist of cotton yarns, iron castings, agricultural machinery, 
stills, furniture, leather, shoes, hats, cigars, chocolate, macaroni, 
soap, and candles. Its chief public places are the Matriz Church, 
Capitol, National College, and market house. It also has sev- 
eral handsome parks, the chief of which are the Plazas Bolivar, 
Pefia, Camoruco, and Calvario. 

In 1561 the city was visited by the famous Spanish pirate, 
Aguirre, and his sanguinary band, who perpetrated great atroci- 
ties upon the inhabitants. Upon the breaking out of war with 
Spain, Valencia was designated as the capital of Venezuela, and 
the Congress was in session there when Caracas was destroyed by 
the earthquake in 1812. It was heroically defended in 1814 
against the Spanish forces under Ceballos, who besieged it, and 
the flower of its youth valiantly shared in the decisive victory of 
the Venezuelan army on the plains of Carabobo. It was again 
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besieged by the royal forces under Boves in the fall of 1814, an 
was desperately and successfully defended. 

The fine topographical location of Valencia, its delightful cli- 
mate, and the splendid agricultural resources that are tributary to 
it, give to it an importance second to no other place in Venezuela. 

Montalban.—This city is located at the foot of a hill on the 
Montalban River, 28 miles southwest of the city of Valencia, 
237 feet above the level of the sea, and was settled in the seven- 
teenth century by a colony of Spaniards from Montalban of Ara- 
gon, Spain. It has a mean annual temperature of 73° F., and the 
population amounts to 7,500 souls. The surrounding country is 
extremely fertile, and in the past century it was devoted, under the 
direction of the noted Father Isla, to the raising of stock and the 
growing of wheat and indigo. Coffee, first planted in Venezuela 
by Moedano in 1784, was here planted by Pinto and Ortega in 
1813; the results were so satisfactory that other industries were 
abandoned and this has now become the principal coffee-growing 
section of Venezuela. This, with sugar, form the most important 
aiccles of commerce. The manufactures are few and of little im- 
portance. 

Nirgua— Nirgua, founded by Meneses y Padilla in 1628, is 
located in a high picturesque plain surrounded by hills near the 
Buria River, 2,504 feet above the level of the sea and 37 miles 
southwest of Valencia. Its mean annual temperature is 71° F., 
and the population amounts to 8,394 souls. The staple articles 
of commerce are coffee, chocolate beans, sugar, rum, cotton, lum- 
ber, and cereals. Its manufactures are of little importance. This 
place is situated in a rich mineral region. In the vicinity are two 
valuable copper mines, besides which are found extensive deposits 
of sulphur, copperas, red and yellow ochre, coal, talc, and feldspar. 
These mines were formerly worked by the Spanish. 

Ocumare-—Ocumare, located near the Caribbean coast and 
about 19 miles east of Puerto Cabello, lies in a fertile valley on the 
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Ocumare River. It was settled in 1731 and has 7,493 inhabitants. 
Its climate is warm, but the breezes that constantly flow from the 
sea moderate the heat and give it a healthy and agreeable tem- 
perature. Its chief articles of commerce consist of coffee, choco- 
late beans, sugar, cattle and cereals. It is the center of a large 
tract of country that is noted for its fine quality of chocolate beans. 
lts manufactures are unimportant and its trade is tributary to La 
Guayra. Here Bolivar landed with a small band of revolutionists 
in 1816. 

Puerto Cabello.— This important port is situated on the Carib- 
bean Sea about 65 miles west of La Guayra. Its mean annual 
temperature is 80° F., and the population amounts to 8,486 souls. 
Through this port are exported the products of the States of Cara- 
bobo, Lara, Zamora, and a large part of the State of Los Andes, 
consisting chiefly of coffee, chocolate beans, indigo, cotton, tobacco, 
hides, skins, timber, and dyewoods. The city possesses several 
handsome edifices and parks, and is well lighted and supplied with 
good water. The custom-house, lately constructed by American 
contractors, of materials imported from the United States, is an 
extensive and costly structure, and is the best building for the pur- 
pose in Venezuela. The city has several churches and various 
public and private institutions of learning. The name of Puerto 
Cabello, signifying hair port, was given to it by the Spanish who 
were wont to say that, in its placid waters a vessel could be moored 
with a hair. It was often subjected to attacks from Dutch pirates 
from the neighboring island of Curaçao, and, to resist their incur- 
sions, it was well fortified by the Spanish. In the last century it 
was successfully defended against the attack of a British fleet under 
Commodore Knowles. During the war of independence the Span- 
ish prisoners confined in the castle surprised and captured the 
stronghold. In 1823 the Spanish commander Calzada was in 
turn surprised in a night attack by the patriots under the renowned 
leader, Paez, and compelled to surrender. This was the last con- 
flict between the contending armies. 
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STATE OF BOLIVAR. 


This State, composed of Section Apure and a part of Section 
Guayana, is bounded on the north by the States of Bermudez, 
Miranda and Zamora, on the south by the Territories of Amazo- 
nas and Yuruary, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the 
west by the Territory of Alto Orinoco and the Republic of Co- 
lombia. Its area is 88,701 square miles, and the population 
amounts to 60,097 souls. 

Ciudad Bolivar —This city, the capital of the State, was founded 
by Mendoza in 1764, and is situated on the right bank of the Ori- 
noco River, 373 miles from its mouth and 187 feet above the level 
of the sea. Its mean annual temperature is 83° F., and the pop- 
ulation amounts to 11,686 souls. Its principal articles of com- 
merce are cattle, horses, mules, cheese, tobacco, tonqua beans, cho- 
colate beans, coffee, caoutchouc, copaiba, sarsaparilla, bitters, 
timber and dyewoods. 

The city was formerly called Angostura, owing to the narrows 
of the river at that point, where it is but 800 yards wide; but in 
1846 it received its present appellation in honor of General Simon 
Bolivar. 

Among its public edifices worthy of note are the Federal Col- 
lege, Cathedral, Theater, Market, Masonic Temple, Hospital, and 
Custom-House. 

In the Bolivar Park are many rare and beautiful tropical plants 
and flowers, besides a statue of Bolivar, surrounded by statues rep- 
resenting Venezuela, Colombia, Equador, Peru, and Bolivia. The 
city also has a'good aqueduct, and manufactories of ceramics, can- 
dles, soap, brooms, ice, ahd gaseous waters. It is also the seat of 
a bishopric established in 1790 by Pope Pius VI. 

During the war of independence the first patriot journal in Vene 
zuela was established in this city, and here the celebrated Congress 
of Angostura, that decreed the creation of the Republic of Colom- 
bia in 1813, was assembled. The patriot forces under Monagas 
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and Cedeno suffered a severe defeat here in 181 5, but the Spanish 
army under Delatorre were in turp routed by Piar in the follow- 
ing year. 

STATE OF BERMUDEZ. 


This State, composed of the sections Barcelona, Cumana, and 
Maturin, is bounded on the north by the Caribbean Sea, on the 
south by the State of Bolivar, east by the Gulf of Paria and the 
Orinoca Delta, and west by the State of Miranda. Its area is 
32,243 square miles, and the population amounts to 297,466 souls. 
Its principal articles of trade and commerce are coffee, chocolate 
beans, cotton, tobacco, indigo, cattle, timber, and dyewoods. 

Bacrelona.—Barcelona, founded in 1671 by Fernandez de An- 
gulo, is the capital of the State, and is located in a spacious plain 
on the Neveri River, 3 miles from the Caribbean coast, and 42 feet 
above the level of the sea. Its mean annual temperature is 82° F., 
and the population amounts to 12,758 souls. Its chief articles of 
commerce consist of coffee, sugar, chocolate beans, timber, dye- 
woods, and cereals. Its manufactures are unimportant. It pos- 
sesses good educational institutions and is connected by telegraph 
with all points of the Republic. It is connected by railway with 
the new and commodious port of Guanta, 12 miles distant. The 
city and contiguous country is very healthy. Twelve miles from 
Barcelona are the important coal deposits of Naricual and Cap- 
iricual. . 

Aragua de Barcelona.—This city is located in a wooded forest 
on the banks of the Aragua River, 369 feet above the level of the 
sea, and 47 miles south of Barcelona. Its mean annual tempera- 
ture is 77° F., and the population amounts to 12,000 souls. Its 
chief articles of commerce consist of sugar cane, timber, medicinal 
plants, and cereals. Its manufactures comprise cotton cloths, ham- 
mocks, ropes, straw hats, pottery, soap, and rum. 

Carupano, an important port, situated on the Caribbean Sea, 
lies at the opening of two charming valleys, and is watered by 
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two fine streams. It is 24 feet above sea level, and the mean an- 
nual temperature is 81° F. The climate, though warm, is remark- 
ably salubrious. The population amounts to 11,500 souls. Large 
quantities of superior chocolate beans are exported from this port, 
the bulk of which goes to France. Its other staple articles of 
commerce consist of coffee, sugar, cotton, timber, dyewoods, and 
furniture woods. Its manufactures comprise straw hats, grass ropes, 
pottery, soap, sugar, and fine rum. The port is regularly visited 
by steamships from Europe and New York, and its commerce is 
assuming considerable importance. 

The vicinity is quite rich in minerals, amongst which are found 
gold, silver, lead, sulphur, lime, and gypsum. 

Cumana, founded by Gonzalez Ocampo in 1520, forty-five years 
before St. Augustine, Fla., was settled, and eighty-seven years before 
the colonists landed at Jamestown, Va., is the oldest city on the 
continent of America. Some Spanish missionaries really landed 
there in 1512 and made a tentative effort to found a mission, but 
owing to the atrocities of Spanish pirates, who were continually 
kidnapping the natives and selling them as slaves in the islands of 
Santo Domingo and Puerto Rico, the enraged Indians massacred all 
the whites on the coast. It was through the good offices of the 
philanthropic missionary, Las Casas, that the colony was finally 
established ; and, through the enlightened and prudent policy of 
its governors, who extended liberal protection and patronage to 
agriculture and commerce, Cumana became rich and prosperous 
and all classes of its inhabitants enjoyed good circumstances. 

The city is located 1 mile distant from the Gulf of Cariaco 
on the Manzanares River, which is the finest stream along the 
coast between Trinidad and the Gulf of Maracaibo, and a tram- 
way and good level road lead from the city to the port. It is 
Situated 53 feet above the level of the sea, its mean annual tem- 
perature is 83° F., and the population amounts to 10,000 souls. 
The location of the city at the base of volcanic mountains renders 
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it liable to the frequent recurrence of earthquakes. Its chief arti- 
cles of commerce are coffee, chocolate beans, sugar, hides, and to- 
bacco. The fruits in the vicinity, especially grapes and pine- 
apples, are remarkable for their fine size and flavor. 

The Gulf of Cariaco, on which the port is situated, is 42 miles 
long and 7 miles wide, and the shores rising gradually on either 
side present a fine landscape of luxuriant vegetation and good 
cultivation. It is a great resort for pelicans, herons, flamingoes, 
and other aquatic fowls. The natives, to catch them, cast numbers 
of large gourds into the waters that, after a time, cease to attract 
the notice of the fowls, when, fitting gourds pierced with holes 
over their heads, they swim out amongst the unsuspecting birds, 
drag them under water and fasten them in their belts. The waters 
of the gulf also abound with many kinds of excellent fishes. 

On the north side of the gulf, opposite Cumana, is Araya Point, 
once strongly fortified by the Spanish. In its vicinity are exten- 
sive mines of pure rock salt, owned and worked by the Government. 
Valuable springs of petroleum are also found in the locality. 

Cumanacoa, situated in the interior, about 45 miles southeast of 
Cumana, and also on the Manzanares River, is very healthy and 
possesses a mild and agreeable temperature. Chocolate beans are the 
principal product of the vicinity. Near itare located fine Epsom 
salt springs. Thirty miles farther south, at the base of the Ber- 
gantin Mountains, is a famous grotto in which are millions of noc- 
turnal birds called Guacharos that fill the caves with their plaintive 
cries. They are valued for their fat, and their excrement is an ex- 
cellent fertilizer. This section is replete with smiling valleys and 
luxuriant vegetation and possesses a climate of perennial spring. 

Guanta.—Guanta is a small village on the Caribbean Sea, 12 
miles nearly north of Barcelona, and has an excellent harbor, horse- 
shoe shaped, the entrance being 200 feet wide, and protected from 
the seaside by an island 1 mile distant. It is sheltered from all 
points on the land side by high hills rising abruptly from the water. 
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The entrance is easy and safe from east and west, with plenty of 
water; and within is fine anchorage for vessels of the largest ton- 
nage. The shore lines are deep, so that vessels may without dif- 
ficulty lie close into the iron wharf. The custom-house is a large 
building substantially constructed of stone. 

This port has been improved by a company of foreign capitalists 
and a railway, via Barcelona, to the coal deposits of Naricual and 
Capiricual, 24 miles distant, has also been constructed. The ad- 
vantages of this new port are such that it has taken away all the 
trade formerly tributary to the old and incommodious port of Bar- 
celona. 

Maturin, one of the most important cities in the State, is located 
on the Guarapiche River, 22 miles above the port of Cafio Colorado 
on the same river, and near the Gulf of Paria. Its mean annual 
temperature is 82° F., and the population amounts to 14,473 souls. 
The chief articles of its commerce consist of cattle, coffee, choco- 
late beans, and cereals. 

This city is noted in the annals of the war for independence for 
its heroic defense against the Spanish troops, who three times 
marched against it and were twice disastrously repulsed and finally 
destroyed. The Spanish commander, Monteverde, barely escaped 
capture. 0 

Rio. Caribe is situated near the Caribbean coast, 210 miles 
east of Caracas and 15 feet above the level of the sea. The port 
is one of the best on the coast. Its average annual temperature 
is 84º F., and the population amounts to 6,000 souls. Its staple 
articles of commerce are coffee, chocolate beans, sugar, timber, dye- 
woods, and cereals. Its manufactures consist of pottery, ropes, 
sugar, and rum. In the vicinity are found deposits of lime, sulphur, 
and asphalt. 


STATE OF ZAMORA. 


This State is composed of sections of Zamora, Portuguesa, and 
Cojedes, it is bounded on the north by the. States of Lara and 
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Carabobo, on the south by the State of Bolivar, on the east by the 
State of Miranda, and on the west by the State of Los Andes. 
lts area is 25,212 square miles and the population amounts to 
249,018 souls. Its chief resources are agriculture and stock raising. 

Guanare— This city, the capital of the State, was founded by 
F. de Leon in 1593, and is located 218 miles southwest of Cara- 
cas at 469 feet above the level of the sea. Its mean annual tem- 
perature is 82° F. and the population amounts to 10,880 souls. 
Its. chief articles of commerce are cattle, horses, mules, coffee, 
chocolate beans, skins, indigo, cotton, cheese, and timber, and it 
enjoys a large and flourishing trade with Valencia, Puerto Cabello, 
and Ciudad Bolivar. 

In the vicinity are found mines of nitrate of potash, sulphate of 
iron, and chromate of iron. 

San Carlos.—This city, founded at the close of the sixteenth 
century, is situated on the banks of the Nirgua River at the entrance 
to the plains of Cojedes and is distant 50 miles south from Valen- 
cia. It has an altitude of 384 feet above the level of the sea. 
Its mean annual temperature is 83° F., and the population amounts 
to 10,420 souls. Its chief articles of commerce are cattle, horses, 
mules, coffee, cotton, sugar, and timber. It enjoys a large and 
flourishing trade. 

San Carlos is noted in the annals of the war for independence 
for the gallant defense of the town of San Juan against the attack 
of the Spanish troops. | 

Tinaquillo— This city, in section Cojedes, is situated in the 
plains of Taguanes, and has a population of 4,500 souls. Itisa 
point of considerable importance and carries on a large and pros- 
perous trade in coffee, sugar, and starch. 

In the vicinity are found deposits of iron, opals, and manganese. 


STATE OF LARA. 


This State, composed of sections Barquisimeto and Yaracuy, 
with the exception of the department Nirgua, is bounded on the 
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north by the State of Falcon, south by the State of Zamora, east 
by the State of Carabobo, and west by the States of Falcon and 
Los Andes. Its area is 9,296 square miles and the population 
amounts to 260,681 souls. 

Barquisimeto.— This city, the capital of the State, formerly called 
Nueva Segovia, was founded by Villegas, in 15,52, and is located 
101 miles west of Caracas, at the altitude of 1,711 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is situated in a spacious plain, where unite 
the roads leading to the State of Los Andes, the sections Yaracuy 
and Portuguesa. Its average annual temperature is 77° F., and 
the population amounts to 31,476 souls. Its chief articles of 
commerce are coffee, chocolate beans, sugar, and rum. Its manu- 
factures consist of grass sacks, ropes, and hammocks. 

Here entered the Spanish pirate, Aguirre, where he was killed 
a few days after, in October, 1561. Lopez de Aguirre, a Basque, 
was an audacious robber, who spread terror in South America 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, during the civil wars in 
Peru between the partisans of Pizarro and Almagro. He had 
been sent by the viceroy, Gonzales Pizarro, to explore the country 
and navigation of the river Amazon, under the command of Don 
Pedro d’Orsua. The banditti who composed this expedition 
murdered Orsua because he was a moral person and a strict disci- 
plinarian. They then proclaimed Aguirre their chief and gave 
him the title of king. After having ravaged New Grenada and 
the island of Trinidad, he landed at Margarita and butchered 
many distinguished persons, amongst them the governor, the 
bishop, and Mrs. Rojas. Thence he sailed westward and landed 
at Borburata, on the Venezuelan coast, near Puerto Cabello, where 
he destroyed his ships and began his march overland to Bogota, 
leaving a track of murder and destruction in his rear. At Bar- 
quisimeto, however, he was brought to bay by the royal troops, 
when his followers, tired of his cruelty, and accepting the royal 
clemency, deserted him. Reduced to despair, he returned to his 
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daughter and ordered her to commend her soul to God, for she 
should not live to bear the shame of being called the daughter of 
a traitor. A moment afterwards he shot her with a musket, and 
was himself in turn slain and quartered by the Spanish soldiers. 

The patriot army was decimated in Barquisimeto by the earth- 
quake that destroyed Caracas in 1812, and the Spanish troops 
soon after occupied the city. The patriots also suffered defeat 
here on November 10, 1813. 

Owing to its temperate climate and fertile soil the surrounding 
country is well adapted to wheat-growing, and large crops of this 
grain are grown here. All other cereals are also produced in 
abundance. The important topographical position of Barquisi- 
meto makes it the center of a large and flourishing trade. 

Carora, founded by Salamanca in 1572, is situated on the Ca- 
rora River, 200 miles west of Caracas and 1,132 feet above the 
level of the sea. Its mean annual temperature is 82° F., and the 
population amounts to 6,000 souls. Its chief articles of com- 
merce are coffee, hides, and agricultural products. 

Tocuyo, founded by Carvajal in 1545, is located 40 miles 
southwest of Barquisimeto, and is situated on the Tocuyo River, 
in an extensive valley, 2,067 feet above the level of the sea. Its 
mean annual temperature is 79° F., and the population amounts 
to 15,383 souls. Its principal articles of commerce are coffee, 
hides, wool, skins, wheat, sugar, rum, and Peruvian bark. In the 
vicinity are mines of silver, lead, iron, copper, bismuth, and anti- 
mony. The soil is very fertile and much wheat is grown in this 
locality. There are also extensive tanneries in and near the city. 

Yaritagua is located 21 miles east of the city of Barquisimeto, 
and is situated in a splendid plain, 1,037 feet above the level of 
the sea. Its mean annual temperature is 79° F., and the popula- 
tion amounts to 12,000 souls. Its chief articles of commerce are 
coffee, sugar, tobacco, and cereals. There are sixteen cigar man- 
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STATE OF FALCON. 


This State, composed of the section Falcon, is bounded on the 
north by the Caribbean Sea, on the south by the State of Los 
Andes, on the east by the State of Lara, and on the west by the 
Republic of Colombia. Its area is 36,212 square miles and the 
population amounts to 205,347 souls. 

Capitarida, located on the gulf of Maracaibo, is the emporium 
of a section of country that is noted for raising tobacco of very 
fine quality. Its mean annual temperature is 83° F., and the pop- 
ulation amounts to 2,000 souls. 

Cabure is located a few miles southeast of Coro, in the low coun- 
try. Its population amounts to 4,000 souls, and its chief articles 
of commerce consist of coffee, chocolate beans, timber, and agri- 
cultural products. 

Coro, founded by Ampies in 1527, is one of the oldest settle- 
ments on the continent of Ámerica, and was, until 1576, the capi- 
tal of the province of Venezuela. It is now the capital of the 
State of Falcon. It is located 200 miles west of the city of Ca- 
racas, near the Caribbean coast, and 108 feet above tide water. 
Its mean annual temperature is 81° F.and the population amounts 
to 9,000 souls. The chief articles of its commerce consist of coffee, 
chocolate beans, tobacco, castor beans, timber and dyewoods, but by 
far the most important product is goatskins, of which ‘vast quantities 
are exported and sold as Curaçao kidskins. Among its manu- 
factures are soap, cigars, chewing tobacco, candles, castor oil, ham- 
mocks, and pack thread. 

Coro was the most important colony founded by the Spanish, 
from which point numerous expeditions were sent out to reduce 
to submission the natives of the country. It is also celebrated as 
the spot where the first efforts were made for the liberty of Vene- 
zuela, where Miranda unsuccessfully battled with the royal forces, 
and where was at last achieved a splendid victory by the patriot 
army. 
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Maracaibo, one of the most important ports of Venezuela, was 
founded by Pacheco in 1571 and is located on the west shore of 
the lake of Maracaibo, 280 miles west of Caracas, and 28 feet 
above the level of the sea. Its mean annual temperature is 83° 
F., and the population amounts to 34,284 souls. It is well laid 
out and substantially built. Its commerce, to which the States of 
Los Andes and Falcon, as well as a very large part of Eastern 
Colombia, are tributary, is of great and growing importance, the 
chief articles of which consist of coffee, chocolate beans, hides, fish 
bladders, Peruvian bark, copaiba, rum, coconut oil, corn, timber, 
wool and dyewoods. 

This section was discovered by Ojeda, who, seeing the huts ot 
the Indians built on piles over the water near the site of the city, 
called the place Venezuela or Little Venice, by which name the 
western part of the country as far as Caracas to the east was for- 
merly known. 

The Jesuits established a college in Maracaibo, besides which it - 
had various educational institutions and libraries, and the city was 
formerly the literary center of Venezuela. Even now its inhabit- 
ants, in point of intelligence and statesmanship, compare favorably 
with those of any other section of the country. Its literary institu- 
tions at present consist of the Federal College, 4 private colleges, 
and 30 public schools. There are also in the city 2 libraries, 2 banks, 
various hospitals and asylums, besides which y newspapers are pub- 
lished there. 


STATE OF LOS ANDES. 


This State is composed of sections Trujillo, Merida, and Tachira, 
and is bounded on the north by the State of Falcon, on the south 
and east by the State of Zamora, and on the west by the Republic 
of Colombia. Its area amounts to 14,719 square miles, and the 
inhabitants number 330,619 souls. Its chief productions are 
coftee, chocolate beans, sugar, wheat, and other cereals. 

Merida.—The city of Merida, the capital of the State, was 
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founded by Rodriguez de Suarez in 1558, and is situated at the 
foot of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, on an elevated plain near the 
Chama River. From its site the eye takes in a panorama of natural 
beauty such as is rarely seen in any country. It is located 310 
miles southwest of Caracas and 5,303 feet above the level of the 
sea. Its mean annual temperature is 61° F., and the population 
amounts to 12,018 souls. The staple articles of its commerce are 
coffee, chocolate beans, sugar, indigo, lumber, rice, wheat, and other 
cereals. Its manufactures consist of hats, grass sacks, wool 
blankets, artificial flowers, castor oil, and candles. In the vicinity 
are located mines of sesquicarbonate of soda, coal, copper, and 
petroleum. 

Merida is the seat of an university established in 1810, and was 
created a bishopric by Pope Pius VI in 1778. 

Bocono.—This city, founded in the sixteenth century, is situated 
in one of the most picturesque valleys of the Republic, 223 miles 
southwest of Caracas, and 4,311 feet above the level of the sea. 
Its average annual temperature is 66° F., and the population 
amounts to 12,500 souls. Its chief articles of commerce are coffee, 
sugar, Peruvian bark, wheat, and other cereals. In the vicinity 
are deposits of rock crystal and calcareous stone. 

Betijoque.— This city, founded in 1784, is located on high table- 
land, 2,612 feet above the level of the sea. Its average annual 
temperature is 72° F., and the population amounts to 5,000 souls. 
Its chief articles of commerce are coffee, chocolate beans, and sugar. 
Its manwfactures are inconsiderable. 

Carache.—This city, founded the latter part of the last century, 
is situated on the west bank of Carache River, in a fine valley 3,975 
feet above the level of the sea, and 140 miles southwest of Valen- 
cia. Its mean annual temperature is 66° F., and the population 
amounts to 7,000 souls. Its staple articles of trade consist of coffee, 
sugar, cotton, wheat, and other cereals. Its manufactures are few 
and of limited importance. 
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La Grita, founded in 1576 by Caseres, is situated on high table- 
land, 56 miles trom the boundary between Venezuela and Co- 
lombia, and 4,905 feet above the level of the sea. Its average 
annual temperature is 66° F., and the population amounts to 
10,500 souls. Its staple articles of trade consist of coffee, sugar, 
tobacco, rice, wheat, barley, and other cereals. In the vicinity are 
found mines of copper, coal, and alabaster. 

The place is celebrated in the annals of the revolution for the 
victory achieved there by the patriots over the royal troops in 1813, 

Panpan, founded in 1844 and located in the district of Trujillo, 
is situated on high table-land surrounded by hills and is 2,196 feet 
above the level of the sea. Its average annual temperature is 75° 
F., and the population amounts to 4,000 souls. Its staple articles 
of trade consist of coffee, chocolate beans, and sugar. Its manu- 
factures are unimportant. 

San Cristobal, the capital of Section Táchira, was founded in 
1561 by Maldonado, and is situated on high table-land near the 
Torbeo River, 41 miles from the boundary between Venezuela 
and Colombia, and 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. Its 
mean annual temperature is 70° F., and the population amounts 
to 14,000 souls. The chief articles of its commerce consist of 
coffee, sugar, tobacco, rice, and vanilla beans. Its manufactures 
are unimportant. In the vicinity are located mines of silver, cop- 
per, iron, coal, and petroleum. 

Near the city is the village of San Antonio where General Boli- 
var issued his proclamations previous to the campaign of 1813. 

San Lazaro, founded at the inception of the present century and 
located in the district of Trujillo, is situated 11 miles southwest of 
the city of Trujillo, in a valley surrounded by lofty mountains, 
through which flows the San Lazaro River. Its climate is mild 
and salubrious. The population amounts to 6,500 souls. Its 
principal articles of commerce are coffee and sugar. 

San Jacinto, in Section Trujillo, is located on high lands and 
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possesses a healthy and agreeable climate. Its population amounts 
to 3,500 souls, and its staple articles of commerce are coffee, sugar, 
tobacco, wheat, and other cereals. In the vicinity are found valu- 
able mines of sulphur and antimony. 

Trujillo, the capital of Section Trujillo, was founded by Parades 
in 1565, and is 238 miles southwest of Caracas and 1,486 feet 
above the level of the sea. Its mean annual temperature is 72° 
F., and the population amounts to 10,000 souls. In the vicinity 
are coal deposits. 

In 1678 the French under Grammont landed on the coast, 240 
miles distant, marched to Trujillo, and burned the city. 

In the annals of the revolution it is noted as the place where, 
on June 15, 1813, Gen. Bolivar issued his proclamation of exter- 
mination againsi the Spanish troops. There also occurred his 
triumphal entry on October 17, 1820, where he held several con- 
ferences with the Spanish commander, Gen. Morillos, in reference 
to an armistice proposed by the latter officer. 

Táriba, the second city in importance in the Section Táchira, is 
situated 2,929 feet above the level of the sea and near the limits 
of Colombia. Its average annual temperature is 70° F., and the 
population amounts to 8,500 souls. Its chief articles of commerce 
consist of coffee, sugar, and tobacco. Its manufactures are few 
and unimportant. In the vicinity are found deposits of coal, sul- 
phur, and gypsum. 
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Chapter V. } 


THE CITIES OF CARACAS AND LA GUAIRA. 


The city of Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, lies 7 miles 
south of and 3,018 feet above the level of the Caribbean Sea. It 
is nestled in the lovely Valley of Chacao, which is some 12 miles 
long from east to west and 3 miles wide, around which tower the 
lofty peaks of the Coast Range mountains and through which 
flows to the eastward the Guaire River. Francisco Fajardo,* of the 
island of Margarita, first attempted to settle there in 1560, but was 
driven out by the hostile Indians, when Diego de Losada, with 
a strong force, came from Western Venezuela in 1567, pitched 
his camp there, settled the place, and called it Santiago de Leon de 
Caracas. 

The city is regularly laid out, with two main streets at right 
angles to each other leading to the four points of the compass and 
the other streets are numbered somewhat like those of the city of 
Washington. A great part of them are paved and cemented in 
very good style and are of ordinary width. There are several fine 
parks, the handsomest of which is the Plaza Bolivar, near the 
center of the city. It is well laid out and lighted, and planted 
heroic virtues and exalted humanity. He was the son of a Spaniard of the noble family 
of Fajardo and of Doña Isabel, the daughter of Charayma, cacique of the tribe of 


Guaycares that inhabited Mayna, in the Valley of Caracas. He was cowardly assassi- 
nated by Cobos, governor of Cumana, while enjoying the hospitality of the latter. 
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with choice trees and flowers, and in the center is placed a bronze 
equestrian statue of Gen. Simon Bolivar, of elegant design and 
heroic size. Here, during the dark days of the war for independ- 
ence, when the black standard of extermination was raised, Span- 
ish and patriot prisoners alike were led out and shot to death with 
musketry, as the city happened to be in possession of one or the 
other party. Nor is its natural embellishment its only attraction, 
for here, on frequent evenings, the Government band discourses 
choice music, and the promenades are crowded with the beauty and 
the chivalry of the city. Nothing can exceed its tropical richness 
when, in the first days of the opening spring, many of the trees 
shed their leaves to deck themselves with flowers, when the acacias 
cover themselves with scarlet blooms and the marías crown them- 
selves with flaming blossoms. The Plaza Washington, though 
somewhat smaller, is also very attractive, in the center of which has 
been erected an excellent life-size statue of our own illustrious 
leader in the War for Independence. The Washington hat store, 
book store, restaurant, etc., serve to convey some slight idea of 
the esteem and respect that the people cherish for our great chief. 

The population of the city, according to the census of 1891, 
amounts to 70,466 souls. When we consider the fact that its 
population in 1810 reached a total of 50,000, it will be observed 
that its growth has been remarkably slow. But it should be re- 
membered that the city was almost totally destroyed by the earth- 
quake of 1812, that it was plundered and depopulated by the 
Spaniards from 1813 to 1821, visited in the meantime by an 
epidemic of cholera, and afterwards made the theater of war in the 
various civil revolutions that have scourged the country. Hence 
its gain of 40 per cent within the last decade, or since 1880, 
has been unprecedented in its past history, and, with a continu- 
ance of the established peace and prosperity that it now enjoys, we 
may expect even more gratifying results in the ten years to come. 

The capital building covers an area of about 2 acres, presenting 
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to the eye a handsome combination of Moorish and Spanish 
architecture. It is built around a spacious court that opens to the 
broad streets through lofty arches and within is adorned by fine 
fountains and parterres of tropical flowers and shrubs. The ellip- 
tical hall, which comprehends the larger part of the north side of 
the building, 1s well proportioned, finely finished, and adorned with 
many well-executed paintings of the chief warriors, statesmen, and 
literary men of Venezuela, and overhead the entire dome is cano- 
pied with a striking and heroic picture of the battle of Carabobo, 
the Yorktown of Venezuelan independence. 

The Pantheon, a massive church edifice in the northern portion 
of the city, within which are interred the remains of Bolivar, Paéz, 
Miranda, and other Venezuelan heroes, is another object of interest, 
On all national holidays the building is illuminated, a guard of 
honor is mounted, and patriotic orations are delivered before the 
assembled multitude. The gilded tomb of Bolivar, high on the 
altar and blazing in the glare of a thousand lights, is especially in- 
teresting. Here rest the mortal remains of the Liberator of five 
republics, who died at Santa Marta, on the coast of Colombia, in 
abject poverty, after having sacrificed a princely fortune in the 
cause of his country. Near by reposes all that is mortal of the 
illustrious José Antonio Paéz, the Ajax of the patriot army, who so 
often led his brave and reckless lancers to victory over the Spanish 
invaders and José Gregorio Monagas, the Lincoln of Venezuela. 

Another point that possesses much interest for the stranger is 
the Calvary Park, that embraces a large hill to the westward, very 
near to and overlooking the city. “This commanding eminence, 
that, a few years ago, was nothing more than a frowning and barren 
height, has been subjected to a system of irrigation, traversed in all 
directions by excellent walks and drives, ornamented with fountains, 
etc., and planted with a great variety of tropical trees and flowers. 
From its embowered heights there is a lovely prospect of the city 
and of the beautiful valley that stretches off to the eastward. 
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Caracas is the seat of the Roman Catholic archbishopric in 
Venezuela, and, aside from the large and costly cathedral, pos- 
sesses several handsome churches, notable among which are Alta 
Gracia, Santa Rosalia, La Pastora, San Francisco, La Merced, and 
Candelaria. The Roman Catholic is the established religion, and is 
supported by the State, though others are tolerated by law. There 
is as yet no Protestant church in Venezuela, but a missionary, 
lately sent to Caracas under the auspices of the American Bible 
Society, is building up a congregation there, and there is good 
reason to expect that a flourishing church will be established at no 
distant day. There has been a considerable influx of foreigners of 
that faith within the last few years, and many of them have mani- 
fested a spirit of liberality towards the proposed object. 

The city is well supplied with good water, and the markets are 
stocked with choice meats, fowls, and fish, and a plentiful variety 
of fresh vegetables. Beef, mutton, and pork are the staple meats, 
and potatoes, tomatoes, cabbage, onions, celery, lettuce, cresses, etc., 
comprise the list of vegetables. The bread, prepared by bakers 
from American flour, is unexcelled. The prices of all these articles, 
as well as other supplies for the table, compare favorably with the 
cost of the same in our own markets. 

Reference has been made to the fearful earthquake that devas- 
tated the city, a short account of which may not prove uninterest- 
ing. This dreadful catastrophe occurred on March 26, 1812, the 
the holy Thursday before Easter Sunday. The inhabitants, de- 
vout in their attendance upon and participation in the religious 
services of the church during holy week, were assembled in the 
various temples of the city. The soldiery, accustomed to take 
part in the celebration of these solemn ceremonies, were also 
marched in to add to the pomp of the brilliant pageant. The 
skies were beautifully clear, and the delicious air, redolent with 
the perfume of countless floral decorations and laden with the odor | 
of incense from the swinging censers, floated up and out of the 
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lofty stained windows and through the high arched portals. Sud- 
denly, and without a moments warning of impending danger, a 
deafening explosion, like the pent-up roar of thousands of cannon, 
broke upon the ears of the affrighted multitudes, the earth trem- 
bled and rolled like waves of the sea, and the high towers, walls, 
and roofs of the churches, built of concrete and heavy tiles, top- 
pled and tumbled to the earth, burying the unfortunate people 
under the massive ruins. The residences and other buildings in 
the city shared the same fate, and voices of sorrow and woe went 
up from every habitation more pitiful, we may well believe, than 
the wailings of the afflicted Egyptians when their first-born through- 
out the land were smitten to death. The terror-stricken survivors 
madly rushed into and along the obstructed streets, begging, in 
the accents of despair, for divine pity, and praying, in their hurried 
search for the safety of the dear objects of their affection. Clouds 
of stifling dust rose on the still air. The upheaval destroyed the 
water mains. Food, medicines, surgical instruments, excavating 
tools, and other appliances for the relief and care of the wounded 
and the recovery of the dead were all buried in the general ruin, 
yet the hungry and famishing people worked with bare hands and 
desperate energy to extricate from the piles of brick and morta: 
the crushed and bleeding bodies of their unfortunate neighbors. 
The crippled and maimed were gradually disentombed from the 
ruins and borne to the little stream that flows eastward along the 
southern limits of the city. There they were laid down by thou- 
sands upon the grassy banks and received such kindly but meager 
ministrations as relatives, friends, and physicians were able to ex- 
tend to them. The locality was one vast field hospital where the 
suffering and expiring beings reclined on the damp bare ground 
with little or nothing more than the canopy of heaven to shelter 
them. The festering dead, scattered in every direction, now 
claimed urgent attention, for, in a tropical climate, interment must 
be quickly effected to avoid the danger of pestilence and contagion. 
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But, under the terrible circumstances, burial was impossible, so the 
corpses were collected in funeral piles throughout the city and de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Various writers and some of the eyewitnesses of this tragic event 
have estimated that ten thousand victims were hurled to death on 
that fatal day. This estimate does not include the thousands of 
wounded who from hunger, exposure, and the want of prompt 
and proper medical and surgical treatment, breathed out their lives 
from day to day for months after the great calamity. 

This frightful earthquake could not fail to profoundly impress 
the public mind and to fill the hearts of people with superstitious 
fear. Many of them regarded it as a special visitation of divine 
displeasure, and voluntarily imposed upon themselves the most 
humiliating and severe acts of penance for sin. Many of these 
penitents marched through the streets bearing sacred images and 
lighted tapers, intoning chants, and confessing themselves aloud. 
Presumably innocent persons publicly confessed the commission 
of crimes, thieves made restitution to those whom they had robbed, 
persons at enmity were reconciled, parents recognized and adopted 
their illegitimate children, and many who had lived together for 
years as husbands and wives repaired to the altar of the church 
and exchanged vows of holy matrimony. 

The Congress of the United States, then in session at Wash- 
ington, on receipt of intelligence of the earthquake at Caracas, 
promptly voted the sum of $50,000 for the relief of the sufferers, 
and vessels laden with necessary supplies were shortly afterwards 
dispatched from our ports for Venezuela. 


LA GUAYRA. 


The city of La Guayra, the chief seaport of the Republic, is 
situated on the shores of the Caribbean Sea scarcely 7 miles from 
Caracas, in a direct line, but 23 miles by the stage road. The city 
has 14,000 inhabitants. Its mean annual temperature is 84° 65’ F.; 
the extremes of temperature are 74° F. and 94º F. 
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The port of La Guayra was founded by Osorio Villegas in 1 588. 
The roadstead of Caravalleda, Ó miles east of La Guayra, founded 
by Losada, who first settled the city of Caracas, was, formerly the 
port of the latter city, but owing to the wrongs and exactions in- 
flicted upon the citizens of Caravalleda by its governor, Leon de 
Rojas, the inhabitants deserted the place and settled at La Guayra. 

Seven years after its settlement the English filibuster, Amias 
Preston, landed at Macuto, 3 miles east of La Guayra, and with 
400 men scaled the precipitous mountains, sacked the city of Ca- 
racas, and safely returned to his ships. In 1680 La Guayra was 
sacked by the French under the command of Grammont; but in 
1703 the attack of a Dutch squadron was successfully repulsed. 
In 1739 the attack of an English squadron was also repulsed, and 
in 1743 a British fleet of 17 sail, under the command of Commo- 
dore Knowles, was defeated and driven off. 

The city was totally destroyed in 1812 by the earthquake that 
overwhelmed the city of Caracas. 

La Guayra is one of the chief points of interest in connection 
with the war of independence. Here was plotted the revolution 
of Gaul and España; here began the martyrdom of the brave 
Miranda; here were successively executed hundreds-of Spanish 
and patriot prisoners. In 1814 nine hundred of the former were 
shot at Guanape, on the eastern border of the city, the same place 
where is laid the scene of the night attack described in Kingsley’s 
Westward Ho. Here, finally, was consummated the victory of 
Bolivar over the royal troops under Pereira, their capitulation, 
and subsequent embarkation for Spain. Bolivar himself sailed 
from this port in 1827, and here also in 1842 his mortal remains 
were received back into the country. 

The view of La Guayra, as approached from the sea, is especially 
charming, so much so that the famous naturalist and voyager, 
Baron von Humboldt, has remarked that only the beauty of Santa 
Cruz de Teneriffe, in the Canary Islands, can be compared with 
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it. The lofty mountains of the Coast Range, rising abruptly from 
the sea to the altitude of 8,000 feet, seem like a dark blue curtain 
hung up to the lighter azure of the skies. At their feet, on a 
slope varying from 100 to 300 yards wide and stretching for a 
mile along the shore, nestles the compactly built city. 

The traveler who-has not visited La Guayra during the past ten 
years would scarcely recognize the city after the many improve- 
ments and changes it has lately undergone. The long line of 
formidable shore batteries constructed by the Spaniards have been 
demolished, many acres of ground in front of the custom-house 
have been reclaimed from the water, and a solid and substantial 
breakwater, 2,050 feet long, has been built out into the sea, behind 
which is a sheltered and commodious port, capable of accommo- 
dating many vessels of the largest tonnage. Its commerce also 
during the same space of time has greatly increased, and its vol- 
ume is now such that the railway to Caracas is sometimes entirely 
unable to give prompt dispatch to the large amount of freight 
awaiting transportation over the line. Its coasting trade also with 
the eastern ports and with those on the west, nearly as far as Pu- 
erto Cabello, has grown to extensive proportions, and the port is 
daily busy and animated by arrivals of foreign or coastwise vessels 
that discharge hundreds of tons of cargo. Unsightly public 
squares that formerly served as receptacles for filth and refuse 
have been transformed into clean and well laid out plazas, planted 
with trees, shrubbery, and flowers, well lighted, and adorned with 
statues and with fountains of limpid water. A railway, 3 miles 
long, places the city in communication with Macuto, the Newport 
of Venezuela, where are located delightful sea and fresh water 
baths that are much frequented by the people of Caracas. On 
the west is a railway to Maiquetia, 2 miles distant, which 1s an- 
other pleasant suburb, where elegant public baths have been re- 
cently constructed. The city also has an abundant supply of the 
purest water, is well lighted and policed, and has two telephone 
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companies that, in spirited competition, have run their wires into all 
the commercial houses and very many of the private residences, 
as well as to the surrounding suburbs. At La Guayra is located 
the shore end of the submarine cable that, via the islands of Cu- 
racao, San Domingo, and Cuba, to Florida, places Venezuela in 
daily telegraphic communication with the outside world. 

The staple articles of commerce are coffee, chocolate beans, 
hides, skins, timber, and dyewoods, and its manufactures consist of 
furniture, cigars, soap, chocolate, leather, shoes, hats, and candles. 

The breakwater at La Guayra, which has transformed the rough 
roadstead into a safe and commodious port and in the construction 
of which the largest amount of foreign capital yet employed tn 
Venezula has been invested, is of such interest that a brief review 
of its inception, progress, and completion would, it is presumed, 
be appropriate. . 

Those who have formerly visited La Guayra will not forget the 
inconveniences and even dangers of disembarking in the open sea. 
The ebb was often so great that boats went down twelve feet be- 
low the stair landing, and the anxious passenger, as the returning 
swell tossed the boat up to the platform, had to leap and be quick 
‘about it. Even this was sometimes impossible owing to the 
rough sea, and the voyagers were, one by one, placed in a chair, 
hoisted over the side of the ship, and lowered into the boat. 
Freight was discharged in the same manner; and the lighters, 
ducking down and bobbing up at the side of the ship, sometimes 
dodged the descending sling of goods just as the winch boy was 
ordered to “let go,” when the entire lot would be dumped into 
the sea. All this is now changed. The vessel steams in around 
the west end of the mole, drops anchor in smooth water, hauls up 
at the pier, and lands passengers and freight without difficulty or 
inconvenience. 

The concession for building a breakwater at La Guayra was 
granted by the government of Venezuela to an English corporation 
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in the year 1885. On December 5 of that year, General Crespo, 
then President of the Republic, laid the corner stone. Appro 
priate ceremonies were observed upon the occasion, in which the 
United States Minister, Hon. Charles L. Scott, with Admiral 
Jouett, of the flagship Tennessee, then in port, his staff, and other 
officers of the Navy participated. The work was thenceforward 
prosecuted until December, 1887, when a fearful and almost un- 
precedentedly high sea of two days’ duration swept away nearly 
everything that had been accomplished to that date. This dis- 
astrous result demonstrated the fact that a breakwater built upon 
the proposed plan would be too unsubstantial to resist the heavy 
seas and new plans were prepared and adopted. In June, 1888, 
the work was resumed under Mr. J. S. Houston, an experienced 
constructing engineer, and prosecuted with such energy and suc- 
cess that it was completed in 1891. 

The sea wall thus built is 2,050 feet long, with a depth of water 
of 48 feet at the extreme point. It is laid down in an average 
depth of 32 feet of water and is built up 21 feet above the sea 
level. The base of the structure is 56 feet wide and slopes to a 
width of 32 feet at the ordinary level of the deck of a vessel. It 
is then surmounted by a substantial parapet 8 feet high. The 
foundation is laid with bags of concrete weighing 150 tons each, 
brought up to within 10 feet of the surface of the water, and 
the wall built up to the surface by dropping 75-ton bags of con- 
crete upon this foundation. The wall above water is built up of 
mass concrete deposited inside frames in the usual manner. Five 
steam concrete-mixers were employed in this part of the work; 
and in the month of August, 1889, 14,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete were put down, which, it is believed, is the largest quantity 
of material ever placed in a breakwater during one month. 

The area of sheltered water in the harbor is 79 acres, of an 
average depth of 28 feet. Eighteen acres of land have been 
reclaimed by filling into deep water. A concrete quay wall 1,870 
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feet long with two projecting jetties and a retaining sea wall 1,400 
feet long mark the shore line and afford ample berthage for sail- 
ing vessels. Steamers are moored at three jetties constructed of 
iron screw piles that project from the sea wall. These are 36 feet 
wide, and 180, 240, and 260 feet long, respectively, and are covered 
in by strong sheds that are open on the harbor side. Freight is 
loaded upon cars under these sheds and thence transported to 
warehouses. On the shore side is a sheltered basin with an area : 
of nearly two acres, where lighters and small coasting craft are 
accommodated. 

The cost of construction, including material, etc., has been 
nearly $5,000,000. 

The charges collected by the company on imports from or ex- 
ports to foreign ports are as follows: 

On merchandise, provisions, hardware, coal, minerals, lumber, passengers’ 
baggage, etc., 38. 46 cents per 220 pounds. 

On machinery or packages of over 4,409 pounds weight, 76.92 cents per 
220 pounds. 

On each passenger, 38. 46 cents. 

The charges collected on coastwise imports and exports are as 
follows: 


On merchandise, provisions, hardware, cocoa, coffee, etc., 19. 23 cents per 
220 pounds. 

On coal, minerals and lumber, g. 61 cents per 220 pounds. 

These values are stated in American gold. 
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Chapter VII. 


AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND STOCK-RAISING. 


The agricultural region of Venezuela, extending from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the confines of Colombia, and embracing the territory be- 
tween the Caribbean Sea coast and the plains of the Orinoco, is esti- 
mated to contain an area of 217,140 square miles, and, as has been 
elsewhere remarked, is the most populous and civilized region in the 
torrid zone. Yet it must not be understood that the amount of popu- 
lation is, in any considerable degree, sufficient for the development of 
the agricultural resources of this immense territory, since it may 
be reasonably computed that a population one hundredfold greater 
could gain a comfortable subsistence from this industry in this 
favored section. With this increase of population, as has been 
intimated in another chapter, together with an adequate system of 
railways, the introduction of new arts and sciences, and the appli- 
cation of modern machinery and implements to the various indus- 
tries that might be successfully established, this region would be- 
come one of the richest and most prosperous sections of the world. 
The unsurpassed fertility of the soil, its perfect adaptability to the 
growth and maturity of the staple articles of export as well as of all 
those products so essential to the subsistence of man and beast, the 
genial climate, with its necessary conditions of temperature, 
humidity, healthfulness, etc., together with its constantly increasing 
facilities for communication and transportation, all conspire to 
render it one of the most attractive localities for the agreeable and 
profitable pursuit of agricultural industries. 

66 
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The peculiar cultivation of coffee and cocoa, partaking more of 
the nature of horticultural than of agricultural husbandry, and 
forming, as it does, the basis of the export wealth of the country, 
will be separately treated. 

The staple agricultural products of Venezuela are cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, corn, and wheat. The farinaceous root products are apio, 
sweet potatoes, yucca, maguey, yams, and Irish potatoes. The 
vegetable seeds consist of vetches, bene seed, pease, beans, peanuts, 
and okra. The vegetable plants comprise cabbage, cauliflower, 
melons, asparagus, turnfps, radishes, beets, egg plants, garlic, 
pepper, celery, carrots, tomatoes, cresses, onions, spinach, lettuce, 
and mustard. 

The fruits of Venezuela, many of which are of fine size and 
delicate flavor, are here merely noted and dismissed from further 
attention. These embrace oranges, lemons, limes, plantains, ba- 
ranas, pineapples, pomegranates, figs, grapes, strawberries, plums, 
bread fruit, chestnuts, guava, alligator pears, cocoanuts, guana- 
bana, lechoso, icaco, mamey, mangoes, medlars, parchas, sapote, 
tamarinds, and cactus fruit. 

The cultivation of cotton in Venezuela assumed i important pro- 
portions during the civil war in the United States, but after that 
event and the subsequent great decline in prices of this staple, 
the industry gradually decayed and none is now raised for export. 
The stalk grows to the proportions of a large bush; annual plant- 
ing, as in the United States, is unnecessary, and with the usual 
cultivation, the yield in Venezuela is much greater. 

Sugar is grown to great perfection in Venezuela and, under 
fair conditions, yields excellent crops. A tablón, or 100 yards 
square of ground, produces from 20,000 to 30,000 pounds of raw 
sugar. This is moulded into cylindrical cubes weighing 3 or 
4 pounds each, and is similar in appearance and taste to the 
maple sugar of the United States. There are no refineries in 
Venezuela, and the importation of sugar being prohibited, this 
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unrefined sugar is the staple article of consumption. Owing to 
the competition of slave labor in the Spanish West Indies and of 
cooly labor in the British Antilles, the production of sugar in 
Venezuela has rapidly declined, and the present product is limited 
to the wants of the country. 

Tobacco, discovered by the Spaniards in Yucatan, was thence 
disseminated through the West Indies and soon introduced into 
Venezuela, where it is most successfully cultivated. The best 
quality comes from the locality of Capadare, in the State of Fal- 
con, and, like that from the section of Ambalema, in the Repub- 
lic of Colombia, is quite as good as that from the Vuelta Abajo 
plantations in Cuba. Excellent tobacco is also grown in the 
vicinity of Cumana, Upata, and Barinas. The plant thrives best 
on a humid and moderately fertile soil, since, if it be too light 
and sandy, the tobacco yields poorly and fires quickly, while, if 
the soil is too rich, the yield, though large, will be of tobacco 
filled with acrid matter and therefore very liable to be injured by 
fermentation. The Indians near Merida, Trujillo, and Barinas 
boil tobacco to the consistency of paste and use this preparation 
instead of chewing the leaf. Some tobacco is exported from 
Venezuela, chiefly to Havana, where, with that from Colom- 
bia, Santo Domingo, and other localities, it is manufactured 
into real Havana cigars. Those made in Caracas and Laguayra 
of well-cured Capadare leaf are in no respect inferior to the 
Havana product. The importation of plug tobacco is prohibited 
and very few persons, mostly foreigners, in Venezuela are addicted 
to the habit of chewing tobacco, though smoking is an almost 
universal custom. 

Corn is successfully grown in all the States, although it does 
not thrive well near the coast nor does it yield good results in 
localities having an altitude of less than 1,000 feet above the sea. 
For provender, successive crops are thickly sown in drills and fed 
to animals in a green state. For bread, it is boiled, the hull is 
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washed off, and the kernel mashed into dough, after which it is 
made into arepas or biscuits. These, though very white, are rather 
heavy and quite unsuited to delicate tastes. 

The high table-lands and valleys in the mountainous regions 
of western Venezuela are best suited to the cultivation of wheat 
and fine crops of this grain are raised. It forms the chief bread- 
stuff of all classes of the people. None of the improved implements 
used in the United States for wheat-farming have been introduced. 
The difficulties of transportation to the seaboard are as yet so 
great that the consumption is limited to that part of the country, 
but the railways that are stretching out in the direction of Trujillo 
and Merida must soon offer complete facilities for moving the 
crop to the various markets on the coast that now draw their sup- 


ply of flour from the United States. 


COFFEE. 


- The first coffee planted in Venezuela was in Chacao, near Cara- 
cas, in 1784, by the Rev. Father Moedano, afterwards bishop of 
Guayana, and thence seed were distributed throughout the country. 
It now constitutes the chief source of wealth of Venezuela and, 
after Brazil, more coffee is produced there than in any other country 
of the western hemisphere. It is estimated that 345,940 acres 
(140,000 hectares) of land are planted with coffee, which, at 1,200 
trees per hectare, amounts to 168,000,000 trees. 

Venezuela has a wide stretch of mountainous territory on her 
northern border that is well adapted to the cultivation of coffee, 
and as it is contended that coffee raised upon the highlands is 
superior in quality, it is doubtless due to this fact that the La Guaira 
coffee is more highly esteemed than that of Brazil. While it must 
be admitted that Java coffee has a more delicate flavor, yet it is 
insisted that Venezuela coffee is much stronger, and with its de- 
cided flavor, it is fully appreciated by those who desire a really good 
coffee. 
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In forming a coftee plantation the topography of the ground is 
not essential, since wherever a foothold may be gained on the 
mountain side a coffee tree may be planted, even in the crevice of 
rocks. About 1,500 feet above the sea level the vegetation be- 
gins to assume luxuriance, the soil is darker and richer, and the 
atmosphere cooler and rarer. These favorable conditions increase 
with the higher altitude, hence the soil and climate are all that the 
coftee-planter desires. After clearing away the forest growth the 
young plants of nine months' growth and 18 inches high are set 
8 feet apart. Between these rows, 30 feet apart, are planted young 
forest trees of rapid growth to shade the young coffee trees for the 
first 4 years or until they are well established, since, during that 
period, they are too delicate for full exposure to the sun. At the 
age of 3 years the trees begin to bear and three years thereafter 
attain maturity, thenceforth yielding full crops for twenty-five years. 
At this age it is the practice to remove them and again plant young 
trees. When the trees have arrived at maturity very little culti- 
vation is afterwards required. The trees, under fair average con- 
ditions, bear one pound of berries each; so that, computing 676 
trees to the acre, the product amounts to 676 pounds per acre. 
The cost of manipulating and preparing it for market is usually 
about $5.40 in American currency per sack of 110 pounds, which 
generally sells there for $17 to $21, leaving an apparent profit-of 
more than $12 per sack. 

The highest grade of coffee is called Descerezado, or washed 
coffee, the name indicating the process it undergoes when being pre- 
pared for market. This is the clean, bright, green coffee of com- 
merce. The second grade of coffee is called Trillado, or thrashed 
coffee, which is exposed to the sun and, after becoming dry, is 
thrashed and cleaned. This grade is preferred by many persons 
who maintain that, by washing, the grain loses something of its 
essential oil. The third and lowest grade of coffee, called Pasilla, 
is composed of the black, broken, and defective grains and of such 
as has suffered from exposure or other causes. 
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, The product of coffee for various periods appears in the follow- 
ing exhibit: 





Fiscal years— Pounds. Value. 

Dollars. 
1830-31 ....ooooonoromcrcccaaacocccorocao cono ano 25, 453, 991 1, 063, 445. 85 
1840-41 a 57, 327, 043 2, 446, 962. 16 
AN 83, 717, 713 2, 660, 875. 31 
1859-60 ............. oe 83, 752, 559 2, 670, 212. 14 
A 75, 570, 716 14, 394, 789. 00 
IBULB 2 ooo oo cee eee error 94, 368, 814 9, 722, 307. 52 
188788 ........oooooooooonoccrrcrcacono tate eee oo 95, 036, go8 14, 986, 737. 00 
1988-89 ........ooooocoocoocmcorrorcrananc oro neces 112, 289, 715 13, 517, 422. 74 
1889-'90 AA 95, 170, 272 13, 685, 577. 56 

COCOA. 


Theobroma, a Greek word signifying food of the gods, is the 
botanical name of this plant. 

Cocoa, or cacao as it is termed in Spanish, from which the 
chocolate of commerce is made, is the fruit of a tree indigenous 
to the soil of Venezuela, and within this country is comprehended 
a large part of the choicest cocoa zone. The tree grows to the 
average height of 13 feet and from 5 to 8 inches in diameter, is of 
spreading habit and healthy growth, and, though requiring more 
care and attention than the coffee tree, yet its equally reliable 
crops require comparatively little labor in _ preparing them for 
market. 

While coffee can be successfully cultivated under a tempera- 
ture of 60° F., the cocoa tree, for full development and remuner- 
ative crops, requires a temperature of 80°F.; hence the area of the 
cocoa belt is comparatively restricted, and the cocoa-planter has 
not to fear the fierce competition that has been encountered in the 
cultivation of coffee. Besides these conditions of temperature, 
cocoa needs a moist soil and humid atmosphere, and so the lands 
along the Caribbean coast, sloping from the mountain tops to the 
shore, bedewed by the exhalations of the sea and irrigated by the 
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numerous rivulets that course down the valleys, are found to be in, 
all respects well adapted to the profitable cultivation of cocoa. 

A cocoa plantation is set in quite the same manner as an apple 
orchard, except that the young stocks may be transplanted from 
the nursery after two months’ growth. No preparation of the soil 
is necessary and no manures are applied. One acre will accom- 
modate about one hundred trees, and, like coffee, they must be 
protected from the sun by umbrageous trees, the banana, for in- 
stance, until they have acquired normal size. Small trenches must 
be maintained, so that every week a stream of water conveniently 
near, may be turned into their channels and bear moisture to the soil. 
Five years after planting the trees begin to bear two crops per 
year, ripening in June and December. The average age of the 
tree is about forty years, during which time the crop will yield 
from 500 to 600 pounds per acre. 

The fruit or seed is very similar in appearance to the shelled 
almond, some sixty or eighty of which are inclosed in an elongated 
pod that is ribbed like the muskmelon and colored like the egg- 
plant, but on ripening it assumes a reddish hue. A peculiarity of 
the tree is that it bears fruit from the lower trunk'as well as from 
the branches. Upon ripening, the pods are heaped in piles on the 
ground, where after a few days they ferment and burst, when the 
seed must be shelled out and housed. 

The demand for cocoa in Europe is regular and very large, 
while its consumption in the United States is steadily increasing. 
In Spain, Italy, and Mexico it is largely used in the form of choc- 
olate, while in France, Germany, and England it is chiefly em- 
ployed in the manufacture of confections. Its use is becoming so 
varied and extensive that it must soon be as really if not as uni- 
versally a staple article of consumption as coffee or tea. 

The cocoa crop pays for its cost with usury. It does not incur 
the risks that imperil the tobacco crop; it is safer, less expensive, 
and more profitable than stock-raising or sugar-growing, and is 
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much more easily and cheaply gathered and manipulated than cof 
fee. While the coffee crop is sometimes lost for the lack of help 
to gather it, the cocoa crop requires only one man to husband the 
crop from a thousand trees and it is worth twice as much as coffee 
in the market. 

For the fiscal year ended June 3o, 1882, there were exported 
from Venezuela 11,434,206 pounds of cocoa, of the value of 
$1,602,423.41, and for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1883, the 
amount exported was 14,126,559 pounds, valued at $1,921,381.39. 
The exports for 1889 and 1890 appear in the chapter of commer- 
cial statistics. 

FOREST PRODUCTS. 


The natural products of the soil of Venezuela deserve extended 
consideration, both on account of their value and importance; 
but for the purposes of this work it would be difficult to give them 
much more than a superficial notice. In general terms, therefore, 
it may be said that, owing to the fertility of the soil, its diverse 
topography, involving every variety of temperature, and its humid 
climate, superinduced by its geographical position, the flora of 
Venezuela fairly rivals that of any other section in the Western 
Hemisphere. The exuberance of spontaneous vegetation through- 
out all her territory, together with the rich variety of her precious 
woods and rare plants, especially in the forest zone, is very remark- 
able; and when this vast and unknown forest is fully explored 
and opened to the ax of civilization, it will contribute, in incal- 
culable abundance, every species of wood applicable to the pur- 
poses of construction and a botanical collection that will be of 
priceless value to the materia medica of the world. 

At the National Exposition of Venezuela, held at her capital 
in the year 1883, there were exhibited 2,070 varieties of native 
wood, comprising nearly 600 distinct species, and embracing a 
large number specially suited to all architectural purposes. These 
included many kinds of rosewood, mahogany, cedar, and other 
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furniture woods; oak, vera, and numbers of other building woods, 
besides others particularly useful for naval construction, and those, 
like caoutchouc, that are of special application in the arts and 
trades. Upon the same occasion were displayed nearly 500 me- 
dicinal plants and vegetable substances, comprising many valuable 
febrifuges, diuretics, aromatics, depuratives, tonics, aperients, alter- 
atives, soporifics, sudorifics, etc. Among the aromatics deserving 
special mention are vanilla and tonka bean, the latter of which is 
annually exported in considerable quantities from the port of Ciu- 
dad Bolivar. 


STOCK-RAISING. 


The Spaniards introduced cattle into Venezuela during the 
conquest, and the herds greatly increased until the war of inde- 
pendence, when, owing to the ravages of the contending armies, 
the stock was almost completely annihilated. From 1823 to 1858 
the country had again become well supplied, when, after five years 
of civil war, the herds had again disappeared. In the past few 
years improved breeds have been imported from Europe and the 
United States, and this industry is again assuming importance. 
The vast plains of the Orinoco and its tributaries, with an esti- 
mated area of 251,824 square miles, where pasturage is luxuriant 
and perennial, are peculiarly adapted to the pursuit of this industry. 
Beef, in its various forms, constitutes the chief article of food of 
all classes. The following statistics demonstrate the condition 
and growth of this industry during the past few years: 


1873 1876 1883 1886 1887 1888 
Cattle ............ I, 389, 802] 2, 158, 267; 2, 926, 733) 5, 275, 481| 6, 687, 041| 8, 476, 291 
Sheep and goats...| 1, 128, 273} 2, 309, 418) 3, 490, 563| 4, 645, 858) 5, 158, 414] 5, 727, 517 
Hogs............. 362,597| 669, 112| 976,500) 1,439, 185] 1, 666, 489] I, 929, 693 
Horses ........... 93,800] 102,815} 291,603| 344,615| 365,408] 387,646 
Mules............ 47, 200| 156,020; 247,703}  277,6g1| 288,897] 300,555 


mm A PS, 


ASSES ............ Se 281,000) 519,820} 658,764] 769,920) 813,224| 858, 963 


Chapter VIII. 


MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


At the time of the Spanish conquest, or about the year 1550, 
various expeditions of gold hunters prospected the different sec- 
tions of western Venezuela in search of the precious metals. To 
them is due the discovery of the mines of Buria and the settle- 
ment of the cities of Nirgua and Barquisimeto, and the later dis- 
covery of the San Pedro mine, all of which they actively worked 
but abandoned after the properties had been destroyed by an earth- 
quake. In 1560, Fajardo, who first attempted the settlement of 
Caracas, discovered the mines of Los Teques and began their de- 
velopment, but, owing to the hostility of the Indians, who killed 
his miners and destroyed his works, he was compelled to abandon 
them. In 1584 settlements were made on the Tuy River to work 
the rich mines there, but they too were abandoned on account of 
the pestilential climate. 

Gold has been found in all the states and territories of Vene- 
zuela but the deposits of greatest extent and value are those dis- 
covered in the Yuruary region where the famous El Callao mine 
is located. There are also outcroppings in all the mountainous 
lands between the Yaracuy River and the cities of San Filipe, 
Nirgua and Barcelona. Near Carúpano are some valuable mines 
worked by New York capitalists, that have yielded 7 ounces of 
gold per ton, besides others in the same locality that bear rich 
deposits of silver, copper, and lead. 

Valuable mines of copper at Aroa, in the hills of San Filipe, 
7o miles west of Puerto Cabello have been long worked by an 


English company and the ore, which is a red copper of excellent 
75 
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quality and preferred to the Swedish or Chilean ores, is exported 
to Europe. There are also undeveloped mines of this metal in 
Coro, Carabobo, Barquisimeto, and Merida. 

There are many indications of red hematite and magnetic iron 
ores in the littoral Cordilleras, in the mountains around Coro, Bari- 
nas, Barcelona, and Cumana and many parts of the Parima Moun- 
tains, but the most valuable deposit is near the Imataca River, a 
confluent of the lower Orinoco, where an inexhaustible quantity 
of magnetic ore, assaying 80 per cent of pure metal lies exposed 
to view and accessible to deep water. 

A lead mine, undeveloped, lying near Tocuyo has yielded some 
valuable specimens. Tin ores are also found near Barquisimeto- 

Asphaltum exists in great abundance near the Pedernales River, 
an estuary of the Orinoco opening into the Gulf of Paria, where 
petroleum wells have been sunk with good results and a company 
has been organized in Caracas to work the property. The ma- 
chinery, etc., is on the ground and in process of erection. Inex- 
haustible mines of mineral pitch also exist near Maracaibo, Me- 
rida, and Coro. Petroleum wells are abundant in Cumana and 
Trujillo. 

On the island of Pedernales, which is formed by the two delta 
streams, the Cucirina and the Pedernales, its northern shore being 
that of the Gulf of Paria, is found a vast supply of asphaltum. 
The land is low, intersected by small streams, and containing many 
ponds of salt and brackish water. In such ponds on the northern 
shore is found the asphaltum known as Pedernales asphalt. This 

differs in the main from that found at La Brea in Trinidad in be- 
“ing generally more liquid, purer, and freer from earthy matter, and 
in containing a greater percentage of oils. Like the deposit at Trin- 
idad, this is found in a series of springs in conjunction with water, 
and as at Trinidad it forms a thick flooring of pitch in places and 
to an appreciable depth. The Pedernales asphalt is remarkably 
pure, and when refined presents a hard, lustrous, vitreous fracture, 
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and in appearance is identical with the Egyptian refined, known in 
commerce as “Epure.” As found it is a thick, black, viscous 
mass, without odor and strongly adherent. The process of refining 
consists in merely boiling it, thus depriving it of a large propor- 
tion of the higher volatiles and all contained moisture. Refining 
may be carried on to any degree, even to the extent of complete 
carbonization. The deposits at Pedernales may be said to be the 
same, geologically considered, as that of Trinidad at La Brea, not- 
withstanding that the Trinidad contains a quantity of earthy mat- 
ter well nigh inseparable although mechanically mixed. These 
earths are mainly very finely divided clays held in suspension by 
the viscous asphaltum. The presence of these impurities adds 
largely to the weight, and whilst proving but little detriment to 
the many uses of the material debars it from many other uses. 
The Pedernales deposit can be used for any purpose known in the 
arts and is as desirable for varnishes and chemical compounds as 
it is useful in increasing the elasticity of the asphalts which contain 
too small a percentage of volatiles. The Pedernales asphalt can 
be refined “to order,” thus exactly fulfilling desired conditions im- 
posed by users. This makes its utility much wider than is possi- 
ble to deposits of hard, earthy character. 

Extensive coal deposits are found about 12 miles from Barcelona, 
and the area, only partially explored, discloses about one hundred 
outcroppings of coal strata of regular formation, varying from 4 
inches to 7 feet in thickness. These strata are located between 
layers of sandstone and schist in the general direction of east to 
west, with an inclination of 45” to the south. This is also the 
general direction of the valleys where these deposits lie, through 
which run streams to the Neviri River. Large quantities of coal 
crop out above the level of the streams and can be mined from 
horizontal tunnels and loaded upon cars without expensive pump- 
ing and lifting machinery. The quality of the product is such 
as is termed steam coal and is easily ignited, producing much 
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combustible gas, with a small proportion of argillaceous cinder and 
a very small quantity of sulphur. In mining and transportation 
1t loses in dust about 25 per cent, most of which can be recovered 
and worked into patent fuel. Analyses of four lots result in an 
average of Ó per cent water, 41 per cent volatile matter, 48 per 
cent fixed carbon, and $5 per cent cinders. 

These mines, which are the property of the family of Gen José 
Gregorio Monagas, are being developed under a contract with a 
French company, and a railway from the seaport of Guanta via 
Barcelona to the locality is being constructed, about half of which 
is completed. 

The rich salt mine upon the peninsula of Araya, discovered by 
Nifio in 1499, is still worked, from which the Government of 
Venezuela has derived $2,753,761.44 of revenue since 1873. It 
consists of an inexhaustible deposit of almost pure salt, which is 
mined at very small labor or expense. 

“In Lagunillas, near Merida, is a laxe, the bottom of which is 
covered with urao or sesqui carbonate of soda. Unworked mines 
of sulphur exist in Cumana, Barcelona, and Coro. Mines of jet 
and porcelain earth are found near Cumana and Caracas. Granite 
is abundant in the Silla Mountain, near Caracas, and slate, marble, 
granite, gypsum, and lime exist in great quantities in the Coast 
Range and Parima mountains. 

Thermal and mineral waters are found in many parts of the 
country. The hot springs of Las Trincheras, on the railway be- 
tween Puerto Cabello and Valencia, are especially noted, their 
waters maintaining a temperature of 206° F. With the exception 
of the Urijino Springs in Japan, having a temperature of 212° F., 
these are reputed to be the hottest springs in the world. Some re- 
markable springs are those of Coro, in La Quiva, near the road 
to Pedregal, where some forty streams have formed for themselves 
white basins like soup plates. These waters are of distinct odors 
and colors, and their temperatures range from 41° to 151° F. 
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The following figures, derived from official sources, show the 
products of the El Callao gold mine and the Aroa copper mine 


for a series of years : 
Product of gold. 








| o f | Ounces. Value. 

| Dollars. 
| C-Sy D crer errar cor rasca carecas 315 3, 219. 60 53, 581. 13 
O 2, 300 8, 326. 67 136, 978. 88 
| oy i 0...ooooccococcorocoro rro 3, 054 13, 308, 00 204, 576. 11 
4: MN 3, 963 17, 187. 68 297, 024. 70 
18758 ....o.ooomoccroocoonorcrorocc oo 11,859 31, 278. 83 586, 253. 47 
1876 ......o.ocoococccocccrcrcrcorrorororcron.. 12, 419 42, 542. 05 801, 747. 83 
1877 ....ooocomoroccrcccrcnccoocrcar rro 11, 685 48, 168. 58 918, 940. 73 
1878 ........oo.ooomooooocmoco romo moroscros. 9, 670 49, 638. 88 940, 831. 36 
Cy [0 ...oooooococconorcoccconcon ancora roo 11, 894 40, 308. 54 749, 417. 47 
1980 ....oooooooommomoommmommoncopommorr»os 18, 624 54, 013. 71 I, 000, Ogg. 10 
I8B8I........ oo coocoocnorcronorsosocrin.. 24, 978 72, 254. 62 I, 340, 373. 20 
1882... ct oro rr rro 22, 405 105, 396.08 | 1,951,957. 41 
1883 ......ocooomocooomooncorcrcnrcn.?o oso 24, 750 134, 392.68 | 2,488, 686. 85 
18% ...ooooocoorcocomarrccocccraccrc rro ro 30, 936 177,055. 16 3, 283, 751. 35 
1888 ...o..oooooommomcommocrrnrornorommo oros 47, 223 114, 454.07 | 2,108, 366. 19 
1886 ..... a rr rro 73, 708 181,040. 20 | 3, 323, 933. 92 
1887 .....oooo.oooomocorrmcmcorcoro rasos.» 66, 167 *73, 863. 71 | 1,366, 676. 72 
1888 0.0. ..oocooocoorocococnorccrc co 54, 152 *52, 598. 73 969, 246. 10 
1989 ......oooooonocomcmmocmmomcorm9m29P2+m2<roross 57, 301 #52, 971. 35 989, 307. 02 
¡E 53, 066 *49, 439. 95 | 919, 982. 99 
540, 472 I, 320, 929. 09 | 24, 431, 732. 53 

| 
*These sums are stated in Troy ounces; all others represent Spanish ounces. 
Product of copper ore. 

Tons. | Value. 

Dollars. 
BÍO Loco noo a rr 10, 500 442, 290. 00 
LEB ec ccc errar te been eeceeeeeees 17, 200 730, 740. 00 
OB ccoo roo rr rr 17, 500 769, 200. 00 
1883 ccoo ro cece ee rro 30, 000 | I, 161, 097. 98 
1884 ....ooooooconoccrncccoor or 15,974 553, 612. 47 
1885 oe cee rro cece en rr enees 32, 585 699, 895. 08 
MO coccion or ro rr rr rr 25,993 520, 556. 10 
1887........ccc cine rercereae crer 9, 048 174, 104. 19 
1888 ccoo 20, 994 731, 974. 18 
1889-'90 c0occcoccccccrr oro cence tee rsrsr erre 16, 432 379, 203. 87 


Chapter IX. 


PPP o teens 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 


Communication between Venezuela and other nations is fre- 
quent and regular, and is maintained through lines of foreign 
steamships, as follows: 

The Royal Mail steamships from Southampton visit the port of 
La Guayra fortnightly and return thence to Trinidad. These 
ships transport few passengers and no freight between Venezuela 
and other ports. 

The British Harrison Line and West India and’Pacific Line 
jointly dispatch one steamship per week from Liverpool for the 
West Indies, touching at La Guaira and Puerto Cabello and re- 
turning to England via New Orleans. These ships carry freight 
only. l 
The Hamburg American Line dispatches a steamship semi- 
monthly from Hamburg for the West Indies, touching at La 
Guaira and Puerto Cabello, and usually returning to Europe via 
Sabanilla, Colombia. These ships carry freight only. 

The Spanish Transatlantic Company dispatches one steamship 
per month from New York, touching at La Guaira and Puerto 
Cabello, and returning to New York via Colon and Havana 
Another ship is dispatched monthly from Spain for Colon that, 
going and returning, touches at La Guaira and Puerto Cabello. 
These ships transport both passengers and freight. 

The Netherlands Royal Mail Company dispatches one steamer 
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monthly from Amsterdam via Dutch Guiana, touching at Caru- 
pano, Cumana, La Guaira, and Puerto Cabello, and returning to 
Europe via New York. Another steamer is dispatched monthly 
via New York, touching at La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, Cumana, 
Carupano, and returning thence via Dutch Guiana to Amsterdam. 
These ships transport passengers and cargo. 

The French Transatlantic Company dispatches two steamships 
per month from St. Nazaire, France, via Martinique, touching at 
La Guayra and Puerto Cabello on the voyage to Colon, whence 
they return and call at the same ports on the home voyage. This 
line also dispatches one steamship per month from Marseilles, 
touching at Carupano, La Guaira, and Puerto Cabello on the 
voyage to Colon, from whence the ship returns and calls at the 
same ports on the home voyage. 

The Thebaud Line of New York dispatches one steamship 
monthly from New York, touching at Carupano and Ciudad Boli- 
var, and returning thence to New York. 

A new line, lately established, dispatches one steamship per 
month from Havre, touching at La Guaira and Puerto Cabello 
en route to Curacao, and calling at the same ports on the return 
voyage. 

The American steamships ofthe Red D Line, owned by Boulton, 
Bliss, and Dallett, leave New York every ten days, make the passage 
in six days, and touch at the ports of Curaçao, Puerto Cabello, and 
La Guaira both going and returning. Branch steamers of this 
line make semiweekly trips between Curagao and Maracaibo and 
between Curacao and Coro, transferring passengers and cargo to 
and from the ships of the main line. 

This latter enterprise deserves, for many reasons, more than a 
passing notice, the chief of which is that its success clearly dem- 
onstrates what may be accomplished in the business of ocean 
transportation by careful and prudent management and persistent 
energy and attention even under adverse circumstances and in the 

Bull. 34——-6 
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absence of any favorable legislation. It was begun over fifty 
years ago by the establishment of associate firms in La Guaira, 
and Philadelphia, composed of men of high financial standing and 
business capacity and energy, who were fully acquainted with their 
end of the business and carefully studied all the profits to be derived 
from the import and export trade. The American firm, possessed of 


STEAMSHIP OF THE RED ““D” Ling. 


the same business qualifications and enjoying unlimited credit, began 
by chartering and subsequently purchasing a fleet of some fifteen 
sailing vessels for their trade between Philadelphia and the ports of 
Venezuela. These vessels were commanded by the best seamen, 
and the principle of promotion for merit, so essential to the suc- 
cess of all business, being strictly adhered to, even to the present 
date, the line has in its service a body of employés consisting of 
exceptionally able seamen entirely loyal to the interests of the 
company. 

The business was continued in this way until the autumn of 
1879, when all the sailing vessels were withdrawn, the business in 
Philadelphia was transferred to New York, and a line of steamers 
was established from the latter port to La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
and Curagao, with a branch line from Curacao to Maracaibo. At 
first, chartered German steamers were employed; the initial steam- 
ship being the Felicia, 1,125 tons gross, which was despatched 
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November 15, 1879. These boats were subsequently replaced by 
American steamers specially built for the trade, the first of these 
being in turn replaced by larger and handsomer steamers. The 
line is now composed of the following vessels : 

On main line, steamship Venezuela, 2,800 tons; steamship Car- 
acas, 2,600 tons; steamship Philadelphia, 2,500 tons. 

On branch line, steamship Maracaibo, 1,262 tons; steamship 
Merida, §17 tons. 

Extra steamer, Valencia, 1,600 tons. 

The main line is from New York to Curaçao, from thence 
to Puerto Cabello and thence to La Guaira; returning via Puerto 
Cabello and Curagao, calling again at La Guaira for mails and 
passengers. The branch lines are from Curacao to La Vela de 
Coro and Maracaibo. The steamers of the main line are of iron, 
and were built by The William Cramp & Sons S.and E. Build- 
ing Co., of Philadelphia, under the supervision of the American 
Record and British Lloyds, having the highest rating in both. 
They have all the approved modern appliances for safety, speed, 
and comfort, including electric lights, 

The Venezuela and Caracas were built in 1889. The steamship 
Philadelphia, although originally built in 1885, has recently been 
lengthened and overhauled, and is now practically a new boat. 
On their speed trial trips, made under the supervision of the Navy 
Department, the Venezuela and Caracas have each made 15 knots 
an hour; the vessels being run exclusively by their own regular 
crew without the aid of experts or additional help. The Phila-. 
delphia 1s expected to do equally well. The contract with the 
United States Post-Office Department requires all the boats to be 
examined by the Navy Department and to be certified by the Sec- 
retary as suitable for the purpose. They are also'enrolled in the 
United States Naval Reserve. 

The branch steamers Maracaibo and Merida are wooden boats, 
built at Philadelphia; the hulls by Charles Hillman & Co., and 
the machinery by Neafie & Levy. Wood was used in their case 
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because iron deteriorates unless it is kept painted, and there are 
no dry docks at Curaçao or Maracaibo. 

The steamers leave New York every ten days, or as nearly as 
practical on the ist, 10th, and 20th of each month. Time to 
Curaçao, six days; to Puerto Cabello, eight days; to Laguayra, 
nine days. Passengers for the latter port, however, have the priv- 
ilege of transferring at Curaçao to homeward bound steamers; in 
which case they reach La Guaira in seven days. 

The ships of this line in all their appointments for passengers 
and cargo, are fully up to the best standard, and are generally 
considered to be the most commodious and best regulated of all 
that arrive at Venezuelan ports. The Venezuelan firm, now 
having its principal office at the city of Caracas, has for many 
years had agencies established at La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Maracaibo, Coro, Valencia, and Curaçao for the distribution of its 
merchandise and the purchase of coffee and other articles of 
export. Several attempts at competition with this line have been 
made by foreign companies, notably the Spanish, German, and 
Dutch, but their efforts to that end have been of short duration. 


RAILWAYS. 


Ten years ago Venezuela had no railway within her borders 
except the short narrow-gauge line built by British capitalists for 
the purpose of transporting copper ore from Aroa to the coast. 
The road from Laguayra to Caracas, 24 miles long, was con- 
structed in 1883, and soon afterwards that from Puerto Cabello 
to Valencia, 33 miles long, was completed. These were followed by 
concessions to various companies, the result of which has been that, 
to March 31, 1891, there were constructed and in operation in 
Venezuela 225 miles of railway. The Krupp Company of Ger- 
many is constructing a road from Caracas to Valencia and San 
Carlos, State of Zamora, 186 miles long, of which 17 miles are 
completed. The Central Railway Company, having the concession 
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to build a road from Caracas to Valencia via Santa Lucia and 
Cua, 149 miles long, has about 20 miles finished. The road from 
Tucacas on the Gulf of Triste to Barquisimeto, 101 miles in 
length, is fully completed. The road from Carenero on the coast 
to San José, 21 miles long, and that from the seaport of Guanta 
to Barcelona, 14 miles long, as well as that from La Ceiba on the 
lake of Maracaibo to Mendoza, 22 miles long, are all concluded 
and in active operation. The road from Santa Barbara to Me- 
rida is under construction and about half finished. The La Ceiba 
and Mendoza road is shortly to be extended to the Cordilleras, and 
a concession has been recently granted to build a road from Lake 
Maracaibo through the State of Los Andes to the frontiers of 
Colombia. 

There is no question of the fact that the roads from Laguayra 
to Caracas, from Puerto Cabello to Valencia, and from Tucacas 
to Barquisimeto are paying handsome dividends, and there is 
scarcely a doubt that those in construction are good investments. 
The capital to build them comes chiefly from England, though 
German capitalists are also investing largely in these enterprises. 

The question of railway transportation for western Venezuela 
is now favorably settled, for these lines will be, sooner or later, ex- 
tended into the interior and build up the trade of an isolated em- 
pire. Eastern Venezuela, full of agricultural resources, has been 
‘thus far strangely neglected, but this indifference to her interests 
can not long continue. A trunk line from Carenero or Barcelona 
to Ciudad Bolivar offers advantages that, if carefully studied, must 
induce capital to build it. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


The total length of the telegraph lines in Venezuela at the 
close of the year 1888 amounted to 2,972 miles, to which 624 
miles have been since added, making the present length 3,596 
miles. The system belongs to and is operated by the Government 
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under the supervision of a general director at the capital, who is 
assisted by 420 operatives and other employés. The charges for 
messages are the following: 

From 6 o’clock a. m. to 6 o’clock p. m., 1 cent per word, including the ad- 
dress and signature. 

From 6 o'clock p. m. to 10 o’clock p. m., 2 cents per word. 

From 10 o’clock Pp. m. to 6 o’clock a. M., 5 cents per word. 

On Sundays and national holidays these rates are doubled. 

Messages written in any language except the Spanish pay: 
double the ordinary rates. 

Messages in cipher pay triple the usual tariff. 

The Government is not responsible for faults or mistakes in 
the service. 

The number of messages dispatched in 1889 amounted to 
425,716; the fees collected were $67,961.32 and the cost of the 
service was $170,749.79, leaving a deficit of $102,788.47 to be 
paid from the national treasury. 

The number of messages dispatched in 1890 amounted to 
419,724; the fees collected were $62,863.76 and the cost of the 
service was $177, 802.07, leaving a deficit of $114,938.31 to be 
paid from the national treasury. 

A large part of the expenses of the service as stated is due to 
the extension of lines and the purchase of new and improved 
telegraphic apparatus. 

Telegraphic communication with foreign countries was estab- 
lished in the month of July, 1888, by means of a submarine cable 
then laid by a French company, between La Guaira and Havana, 
Cuba, via Curacao, Haiti, and the city of Santiago, Cuba. The 
tate charged for messages to the United States is $2.40 per word 
and to all parts of Europe $2.70 per word. 


TELEPHONES. 


Through concessions granted by the Government to American 
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companies, this service is already well established in Venezuela, 
and is being gradually extended to various sections of the country. 

The Intercontinental Company began its operations in August, 
1883, and to December 31, 1888, had mounted 770 instruments 
in Caracas, Laguayra, Valencia, and Puerto Cabello. Besides 
the communication established within these cities, lines from Ca- 
racas to Laguayra and from Valencia to Puerto Cabello are also 
maintained. This company had on November 30, 1890, 1,477 
subscribers in connection with its various -offices and a daily aver- 
age of 6,000 calls. 

The American Company began operations in 1888 and has 
established its service in Caracas, La Guayra, Maracaibo, and 
Antimano. Arrangements are in active progress for the establish- 
ment of its service in the cities of Ciudad Bolivar, La Victoria, 
Guatire, Guarenas, San Cristobal, and Rubio. The company has 
introduced into Venezuela 1,350 telephonic instruments, 1,400 
miles of wire, and all the other necessary apparatus and appliances 
for first-class service. 

Subscribers pay $2.70 per month for the use of instruments and 
ten cents for five minutes’ communication between cities. 


POSTAL SERVICE. 


At the close of the year 1890 there were go mail routes in 
Venezuela. The correspondence transmitted over these lines for 
two years is as follows: 


| 1888-89. | 1889-90. 
LetterS.......ooo.oooooooonoconcanron tee rete rar o | 2, 733, 284 2, 589, 088 
Official documentS.............oo.ooooococrncrarnanoococo 366. 366 330, 843 
Postal cardS............oooooooocccononanaronoraaao coo. 30, 340 37, 325 
Registered letterS...............o.ooooooomoconcrrmmm.m?o.... ISI, 544 129; 945 
Samples ...o.ooooooorooroncororonccnn cono cence ee eeeee 43, 893 48, 351 
Periodicals, etc... 0.0... cc ccc cece ce ete e eee e ere ceees 2, 586, 598 2, 921, 480 
Sundry articles ...........cooooommmmoorormormsr.9rsrssr... 3, 128 14, 333 





Total ...........ooooooomomo».... de caro 5, 915, 123 6, 071, 365 
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The correspondence dispatched from the various offices for for- 
eign countries is as follows: 


rer a ee — — eee eC — o 


| 
1888-'89 | 1889-'go 

Letters... cc ce eect naco 72, 360 235, 227 
Official documents..... Merece corar arcar eeenvace 2, 912 4, 950 
Postal CardS........oo.oooommcoccroroncrccoraar cc 781 5, 094 
Registered letterS...............ooooooooommmommmsm?oros.. 3, 791 6, 714 
Samples .......ooooooomononcrcoranonorancconorcooco mocos 17,356 25, 076 
Periodicals, €etC........oooooonooromoorormsormonmsoronss. 32, 370 66, 875 
Total .........ooooooccrononarcaco narra 129, 570 343. 936 


There are 172 post-offices in the Republic, and the adminis- 
tration is in charge of the director of mail service at the capital. 
The annual cost of the postal service in Venezuela is as follows: 


| 889. | 1890. 
Dollars. Dollars. * 
For domestic ServiC€.........oooooooooomcoroommmsr oros. 163, 648.37 | 173, 428. 50 
For foreign service .................. A 2, 677. 94 II, 528. 55 
Total ........o.ooocooncoocrronccco rr 166, 326.31 | 184,957.05 


Venezuela has been since the year 1880 incorporated in the 


Universal Postal Union. 
COINAGE. 


The monetary unit of Venezuela is the bolivar, corresponding 
to the peseta or franc, the value of which, in Venezuela, is equal 
to 0.1923 in United States currency. The gold coins in actual 
circulation are of the denominations of 100, 25, and 20 bolivars, 
and the silver coins in use are the 5, 2%, 2, 1, Z, and Y bolivar. 
Nickel coins of the value of 1 and of 2% cents are also in circula- 
tion. The circulation of foreign silver coin is prohibited, and for- 
eign gold coins, although of permitted circulation, are considered 
as merchandise and have only conventional value. The United 
States $20 gold piece is worth 104 bolivars, and its fractions are 
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of proportionate value. Since the passage of the coinage law of 
May 27, 1887, gold coins to the value of $2,144,456.53 and sil- 
ver coins to the value of $1,714,738.92 have been added to the 
circulation. There are only two banks of issue in Venezuela, both 
of which are private corporations, and their bills are at par with the 
national currency. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
The metric system is the legal standard of weights and measures 


in Venezuela. The equivalents, in United States terms, of some 
of the old weights and measures still in use are as follows: 


Tonelada ................ = 2,028. 23 pounds avoirdupois. 
Quintal .................. = 101.41 pounds avoirdupois. 
Arroba (large)............ = 253.57 pounds avoirdupois. 
Arroba (small)............ = 25.40 pounds avoirdupois. 
Libra................... = I. 014 pounds avoirdupois. 
ONZA. ....oo.ooomooooooo... = 443.77 grains avoirdupois. 
Grano..... 0... cece eee = 7.21 grains avoirdupois. 
Adarme.................. = 27.73 grains avoirdupois. 
Arroba (liquid)........... = 4.26 gallons. 

Fanega.... ............. = I. 599 bushels. 
Legua................... = 6,095. 76 yards. 

Milla /........... ....... = 2,031.55 yards. 
Fanegada................ = I. 726 acres. 

Vara (yard).............. = 33.38 inches. 


Tablón .................. = a square of 100 varas. 


Appendix A. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND CONSTITUTION. 
ACT OF INDEPENDENCE. 


In the name of the All-powerful God: 

We, the Representatives of the United Provinces of Caracas, Cumana, Varinas, 
Margarita, Barcelona, Merida, and Trujillo, forming the American Confederation of 
Venezuela, in the South Continent, in Congress assembled, considering the full and 
absolute possession of our rights, which we recovered justly and legally from the roth 
of April, 1810, in consequence of the occurrences in Bayonne, and the occupation of 
the Spanish throne by conquest, and the succession of a new dynasty, constituted 
without our consent, are desirous, before we make use of those rights, of which we 
have béen deprived by force for more than three centuries, but now restored to us bs 
the political order of human events, to make known to the world the reasons which 
have emanated from the same occurrences. and which authorize us in the free use we 
are now about to make of our sovereignty. 

We do not wish, nevertheless, to begin by alleging the rights inherent in every con- 
quered country to recover its state of property and independence; we generously for- 
get the long series of ills, injuries, and privations which the sad right of conquest has 
indistinctly caused to all the descendants of the discoverers, conquerors, and settlers of 
these countries, plunged into a worse state by the very same cause that ought to have 
favored them; and drawing a veil over the three hundred years of Spanish domination 
in America, we will now only present to view the authentic and well-known facts, 
which ought to have wrested from one world the right over the other, by the inversion, 
disorder, and conquest that have already dissolved the Spanish nation. 

This disorder has increased the ills of America, by rendering void its claims and re- 
monstrances, enabling the governors of Spain to insult and oppress this part of the 
nation, thus leaving it without the succor and guaranty of the laws. 

It is contrary to order, impossible to the Government of Spain, and fatal to the wel- 
fare of America that the latter, possessed of a range of country infinitely more exten- 
sive and a population incomparably more numerous, should depend upon and be sub- 
ject to a peninsular corner of the European continent. 

The cessions and abdications at Bayonne, the revolutions of the Escurial and Aran- 
juez, and the orders of the Royal Substitute, the Duke of Berg, sent to America, suffice 
to give virtue to the rights which till then the Americans had sacrificed to the unity and 
integrity of the Spanish nation. 

Venezuela was the first to acknowledge and generously to preserve this integrity; 
not to abandon the cause of its brothers as long as the same retained the least hope of 
salvation. 
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America was called into a new existence, since she could and ought to take upon 
herself the charge of her own fate and preservation ; as Spain might acknowledge or 
not the rights of a king who had preferred his own existence to the dignity of the 
the nation over which he governed. 

All the Bourbons concurred in the invalid stipulations of Bayonne, abandoning 
Spain against the will of the people; they violated, disdained, and trampled on the 
sacred duty they had contracted with the Spaniards of both worlds, when with their 
blood and treasure they had placed them on the throne in despite of the House of 
Austria. By such conduct they were left disqualified and incapable of governing a 
free people, whom they delivered up like a flock of slaves. 

Notwithstanding our protests, our moderation, our generosity, and the inviolability 
or our principles, contrary to the wishes of our brethren in Europe, we were declared 
in a state of rebellion; we were blockaded ; war was declared against us; agents 
were sent amongst us to excite us one against the other, endeavoring to take away 
our credit with the other nations of Europe, by imploring their assistance to oppress 
us. 

Without taking the least notice of our reasons, without presenting them to the im- 
partial judgment of the world, and without any other judges than our own enemies, we 
are condemed to a mournful incommunication with our brethren ; and, toadd contempt 
to calumny, empowered agents are named for us, against our own expressed will, that, 
in their cortes, they may arbitrarily dispose of our interests under the influence and 
force of our enemies. ' 

In order to crush and suppress the effects of our representation, when they were 
obliged to grant it to us, we were submitted to a paltry and diminutive scale; and the 
form of election was subjected to the passive voice of the municipal bodies, degraded 
by the despotism of the governors, which amounted to an insult to our plain dealing 
and good faith, more than to a consideration of our incontestable political importance. 

Always deaf to the cries of justice on our part, the governments of Spain have en- 
dleavored to discredit all our efforts, by declaring as criminal and stamping with in- 
famy and rewarding with the scaffold and confiscation every attempt that, at different 
periods, some Americans have made for the felicity of their country ; as was that which 
lately our own security dictated to us that we might not be driven into a state of disor- 
der which we foresaw, and hurried to that horrid fate which we are about to forever 
remove from before us. By means of such atrocious policy, they have succeeded in 
making our brethern insensible to our misfortunes; in arming them against us; in 
erasing from their bosoms the tender impressions of friendship and consanguinity ; 
and converting into enemies a part of our own great family. 

In this mournful alternative we have remained three years in a state of political inde- 
cision and ambiguity so fatal and dangerous that this alone would suffice to authorize 
the resolution which the faith of our promises and the bonds of fraternity had caused 
us to defer, till necessity has obliged us to go beyond what we had at first proposed, 
impelled by the hostile and unnatural conduct of the governments of Spain, which have 
disburdened us of our conditional oath, by which circumstance we are called to the 
august representation we now exercise. 

But we, who glory in grounding our proceedings on better principles, and not wish- 
ing to establish our felicity on the misfortunes of our fellow-beings, do consider and 
declare as friends those who, united to us by the ties of blood, language, and religion, 
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have suffered the same evils in the anterior order of things, provided they acknowledge 
our absolute independence of the same, and of any other foreign power whatever ; that they 
aid us to sustain it with their lives, fortune, and sentiments; declaring and acknowi- 
edging them (as well as to every other nation) in war, enemies, and in peace, friends, 
brothers, and copatriots. 

In consequence of all these solid, public, and incontestable reasons of policy, which 
so powerfully urge the necessity of recovering our natural dignity, restored to us by the 
order of events, and in compliance with the inprescriptible rights enjoyed by nations 
‘to destroy every pact, agreement, or association which does not answer the purposes 
for which governments were established, we believe that we can not and ought not to 
preserve the bonds which hitherto kept us united to the Government of Spain; and 
that, like all the other nations of the world, we are free, and authorized not to depend 
on any other authority than our own, and to take amongst the powers of the earth the 
place of equality which the Supreme Being and Nature assign to us, and to which we 
are called by the succession of human events and urged by our own good and utility. 

Notwithstanding we are aware of the difficulties that attend and the obligations im- 
posed upon us by the rank we are about to assume in the political order of the world, 
as well as the powerful influence of forms and habitudes to which unfortunately we 
have been accustomed, we at the same time know that the shameful submission to 
them, when we can throw them off, would be still more ignominious for us and more 
fatal to our prosperity than our long and painful slavery, and that it now becomes an indis- 
pensable duty to provide for our own preservation, security and felicity by essentially 
varying all the forms of our former constitution. 

In consequence whereof, considering, by the reasons thus alleged, that we have satis- 
fied the respect that we owe to the human race and the dignity of other nations, in the 
number of whom we are about to enter and on whose communication and friendship 
we rely: We, the representatives of the united provinces of Venezuela, calling on the 
Supreme Being to witness the justice of our proceedings and the rectitude of our in- 
tentions, do implore His divine and celestial aid; and ratifying, at the moment in which 
we are born to the dignity which his Providence restores to us, the desire we have of 
living and dying free, and of believing and defending the holy catholic and apostolic 
religion of Jesus Christ: We therefore, in the name and by the will and authority that 
we hold from the virtuous people of Venezuela, do declare solemnly to the world that 
its united Provinces are, and ought to be, from this day, by act and right, free, sov- 
ereign, and independent States; and that they are absolved from every submission to 
and dependence on the Throne of Spain, or on those who do or may call themselves its 
agents and representatives; and that a free and independent state, thus constituted, has 
full power to take that form of government which may be in conformity with the gen- 
eral will of the people—to declare war, make peace, form alliances, regulate treaties 
of commerce, limits, and navigation, and to do and transact every act in like manner 
as other free and independent States. And that this, our solemn declaration, may be 
held valid, firm, and durable, we hereby mutually bind each province to the other, and 
pledge our lives, fortunes, and the sacred tie of our national honor. Done in the Fed- 
eral Palace of Caracas; signed by our hands sealed with the great provisional seal of 
the Confederation, and countersigned by the Secretary of Congress, this fifth day of 
July, 1811, the first of our independence. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF VENEZUELA. 
TITLE I. 
THE NATION. 


SECTION 1.—Of the territory. 


ARTICLE I. The States that the constitution of March 28, 1864, declared independent 
and united to form the Venezuelan Federation, and that on April 27, 1881, were de- 
nominated Apure, Bolivar, Barquisimeto, Barcelona, Carabobo, Cojedes, Cumaná, 
Falcón, Guzmán Blanco, Guárico, Guayana, Guzmán, Maturin, Nueva Esparta, Portu- 
guesa, Táchira, Trujillo, Yaracuy, Zamora, and Zulia are constituted into nine grand 
political bodies, viz: 

The State of Bermudez, composed of Barcelona, Cumaná, and Maturin ; the State of 
Miranda, composed of Bolivar, Guzmán Blanco, Guárico, and Nueva Esparta; the 
State of Carabobo, composed of Carabobo and Nirgua; the State of Zamora, composed 
of Cojedes, Portuguesa, and Zamora; the State of Lara, composed of Barquisimeto and 
Yaracuy, except the department of Nirgua; the State of Los Andes, composed of Guz- 
mán, Trujillo, and Táchira; the State of Bolivar, composed of Guayana and Apure; the 
State of Zulia, and also the State of Falcón. 

And they are thus constituted to continue one only nation, free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent, under the title of the United States of Venezuela. 

ARTICLE 2. The boundaries of these great States are determined by those that the 
law of April 28, 1856, that arranged the last territorial division, designated for the an- 
cient provinces until it shall be re-formed. 

ART. 3. The boundaries of the United States of the Venezuelan Federation are the 
same that in 1810 belonged to the old Captaincy-General of Venezuela. 

ART. 4. The States that are grouped together to form the grand political bodies will 
be called Sections. These are equal among themselves; the constitutions prescribed 
for their internal organism must be harmonious with the federative principles established 
by the present compact, and the sovereignty not delegated resides in the State without 
any other limitations than those that devo!ve from the compromise of association. 


SEcTION II.—Of Venezuelans. 


ART. 5. These are Venezuelans, viz: 

First. All persons that may have been or may be born on Venezuelan soil, whatever 
may be the nationality of their parents. 

Second. The children of a Venezuelan father or mother that may have been born on 
foreign soil, if they should come to take up their domicile in the country and express 
the desire to become citizens. 

Third. Foreigners that may have obtained naturalization papers ; and, 

Fourth. Those born or that shall be born in any of the Spanish-American republics 
or in the Spanish Antilles, provided that they may have taken up their residence in the 
territory of the Republic and express a willingness to become citizens. 
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ART. 6. Those that take up their residence and acquire nationality in a foreign coun- 
try do not lose the character of Venezuelans. , 

ART. 7. Males over twenty-one years of age are qualified Venezuelan citizens, with 
only the exceptions contained in this constitution. a 

ART. 8. All Venezuelans are obliged to serve the nation according to the prescrip- 
tions of the laws, sacrificing his property and his life, if necessary, to defend the country. 

ART. 9. Venezuelans shall enjoy, in all the States of the Union, the rights and im- 
munities inherent to their condition as citizens of the Federation, and they shall also 
have imposed upon them there the same duties that are required of those that are na- 
tives or domiciled there. 

ART. 10, Foreigners shall enjoy the same civil rights as Venezuelans and the same 
security in their persons and property. They can only take advantage of diplomatic 
means in accordance with public treaties and in cases when right permits it. 

ART. 11. The law will determine the rights applicable to the condition of foreigners, 
according as they may be domiciled or in transit. 


TITLE II. 
BASES OF THE UNION. 


ART. 12. The States that form the Venezuelan Federation reciprocally recognize their 
respective autonomies; they are declared equal in political entity, and preserve, in all 
its plenitude, the sovereignty not expressly delegated in this constitution. 

ART. 13. The States of the Venezuelan Federation oblige themselves— 

First. To organize themselves in accord with the principles of popular, elective, 
federal, representative, alternative, and responsible government. 

Second. To establish the fundamental regulations of their interior regulation and 
government in entire conformity with the principles of this constitution. 

Third. To defend themselves against all violence that threatens the sectional inde- 
pendence or the integrity of the Venezuelan Federation. 

Fourth. To not alienate to a foreign power any part of their territory, nor to implore 
its protection, nor to establish or cultivate political or diplomatic relations with other 
nations, since this last is reserved to the Federal power. 

Fifth. To not combine or ally themselves with another nation, nor to separate them- 
selves to the prejudice of the nationality of Venezuela and her territory. 

Sixth. To cede to the nation the territory that may be necessary for the Federal dis- 
trict. 

Seventh, To cede to the Government of the Federation the territory necessary for the 
erection of forts, warehouses, shipyards, and penitentiaries, and for the construction of 
other edifices indispensable to the general administration. 

Eighth. To leave to the Government of the Federation the administration of the 
Amazonas and Goajira territories and that of the islands which pertain to the nation, 
until it may be convenient to elevate them to another rank. 

Ninth. To reserve to the powers of the Federation all legislative or executive juris- 
diction concerning maritime, coastwise, and fluvial navigation, and the national roads, 
considering as such those that exceed the limits of a State and lead to the frontiers of 
others and to the Federal district. 
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Tenth. To not subject to contributions the products or articles upon which national 
taxes are imposed, or those that are by law exempt from tax before they have been 
offered for consumption. 

Eleventh. To not impose contributions on cattle, effects, or any class of merchan- 
dise in transit for another State, in order that traffic may be absolutely free, and that in 
one section the consumption of others may not be taxed. 

Twelfth. To not prohibit the consumption of the products of other States nor to tax 
their productions with greater general or municipal taxes than those paid on products 
raised in the locality. 

Thirteenth. To not establish maritime or territorial custom-houses for the collection 
of imports, since there will be national ones only. 

Fourteenth. To recognize the right of each State to dispose of its natural products. 

Fifteenth. To cede to the Government of the Federation the administration of mines, 
public lands, and salt mines, in order that the first may be regulated by a system of 
uniform working and that the latter may be applied to the benefit of the people. 

Sixteenth. To respect the property, arsenals, and forts of the nation. . 

Seventeenth. To comply with and cause to be complied with and executed the Con- 
stitution and laws of the federation and the decrees and orders that the federal power, 
the tribunals, and courts may expedite in use of their attributes and legal faculties. 

Eighteenth. To give entire faith to and to cause to be complied with and executed the 
public acts and judicial procedures of the other States. 

Nineteenth. To organize their tribunals and courts for the administration of justice 
in the State and to have for all of them the same substantive civil and criminal legis- 
lation and the same laws of civil and criminal procedure. 

Twentieth. To present judges for the court of appeals and to submit to the decision 
of this supreme tribunal of the States. 

Twenty-first. To incorporate the extradition of criminals as a political principle in 
their respective Constitutions. 

Twenty-second. To establish direct and public suffrage in popular elections, making 
it obligatory and endorsing it in the electoral registry. The vote of the suffragist must 
be cast in full and public session of the respective board; it will be inscribed in the 
registry books that the law prescribes for elections, which can not be substituted in any 
other form, and the elector, for himself or by another at his request in case of impediment 
or through ignorance, will sign the memorandum entry of his vote, and without this re- 
quisite it can not be claimed that in reality he has voted. 

Twenty-third. To establish a system of primary education and that of arts and trades. 

Twenty-fourth. To reserve to the powers of the Federation the laws and provisions 
necessary for the creation, conservation, and progress of general schools, colleges, or 
universities designed for the teaching of the sciences. 

Twenty-fifth. To not impose duties upon the national employés, except in the quality 
of citizens of the State and insomuch as these duties may not be incompatible with 
the national public service. 

Twenty-sixth. To furnish the proportional contingent that pertains to them to com- 
pose the national public forces in time of peace or war. 

Twenty-seventh. To not permit in the States of the Federation forced enlistments 
and levies that have or may have for their object an attack on liberty or independence 
or a disturbance of the public order of the Nation, of other States, or of another Nation. 
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Twenty-eighth. To preserve a strict neutrality in the contentions that may arise in 
other States. 

Twenty-ninth. To not declare or carry on war in any case, one State with another. 

Thirtieth. To defer and submit to the decision of the Congress or the High Federal 
“Court in all the controversies that may arise between two or more States when they 
can not, between themselves and by pacific measures, arrive at an agreement. If, for 
any cause, they may not designate the arbiter to whose decision they may submit, they 
leave it, in fact, to the High Federal Court. 

Thirty-first. To recognize the competency of Congress and of the court of appeals to 
4ake cognizance of the causes that, for treason to the country or for the infraction of 
the Constitution and laws of the Federation, may be instituted against those that exer- 
cise executive authority in the States, it being their duty to incorporate this precept in 
their constitutions. In these trials the modes of procedure that the general laws pre- 
scribe will be followed and they will be decided in consonance with those laws. 

Twenty-second. To have as the just income of the States, two-thirds of the total 
product of the impost collected as transit tax in all the custom-houses of the Republic 
and two-thirds of that collected from mines, public lands, and salt mines administered 
by the Federal Power and to distribute this income among all the States of the Feder- 
ation in proportion to the population of each. 

Thirty-third. To reserve to the Federal Power «he amount of the third part of the 
income from transit tax, the production of mines, public lands, and salt mines, to be 
invested in the improvement of the country. 

Thirty-fourth. To keep far away from the frontier those individuals that, through 
political motives, take refuge in a State, provided that the State interestec requests it. 


TrrLE III. 


GUARANTEES OF VENEZUELANS. 


ART. 14. The nation guarantees to Venezuelans: 

First. The inviolability of life, capital punishment being abolished in spite of any 
law that establishes it. 

Second. Property, with all its attributes, rights, and privileges, will only be sub- 
jected to contributions decreed by legislative authority, to judicial decision, and to be 
taken for public works after indemnity and condemnation. 

Third. The inviolability and secrecy of correspondence and other private papers. 

Fourth. The domestic hearth, that can not be approached except to prevent the per- 
petration of crime, and this itself must be done in accordance with law. 

Fifth. Personal liberty, and consequently (1) forced recruiting for armed service is 
abolished, (2) slavery is forever proscribed, (3) slaves that tread the soilof Venezuela 
are free, and (4) nobody is obliged to do that which the law does not command, nor is 
impeded from doing that which it does not prohibit. 

Sixth. The freedom of thought, expressed by word or through the press, is without 
any restriction to be submitted to previous censure. In cases of calumny or injury or 
prejudice to a third party, the aggrieved party shall have every facility to have his com- 
plaints investigated before competent tribunals of justice in accordance with the com- 
mon laws. 
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Seventh. The liberty of traveling without passport, to change the domicil, observing 

the legal formalities, and to depart from and return to the Republic, carrying off and 
_ bringing back his or her property. 

Eighth. The liberty of industry and consequently the proprietorship of discoveries 
and productions. The law will assign to the proprietors a temporary privilege or the 
mode of indemnity in case that the author agrees to its publication. 

Ninth. The liberty of reunion and assembling without arms, publicly or privately, 
the authorities being prohibited from exercising any act of inspection or coercion. 

Tenth. The liberty of petition, with the right of obtaining action by resolution; peti- 
tion can be made by any functionary, authority, or corporation. If the petition shall 
be made in the name of various persons, the first five will respond for the authenticity 
of the signatures and all for the truth of the assertions. 

Eleventh. The liberty of suffrage at popular elections without any restriction except 
to males under eighteen years of age. 

Twelfth. The liberty of instruction will be protected to every extent. The public 
power is obliged to establish gratuitous instruction in primary schools, the arts, and 
trades: 

Thirteenth. Religious liberty: 

Fourteenth. Individual security, and, therefore (1) no Venezuelan can be imprisoned 
or arrested in punishment for debts not founded in fraud orcrime; (2) nor to be obliged 
to lodge or quarter soldiers in his house; ($) nor to be judged by special commissions 
or tribunals, but by his natural judges and by virtue of laws dictated before the com- 
mission of the crime or act to be judged; (4) nor to be imprisoned nor arrested with- 
out previous summary information that a crime meriting corporal punishment has been 
committed, and a written order from the functionary that orders the imprisonment, 
stating the cause of arrest, unless the person may be caught in the commission of the 
crime; (5) nor to be placed in solitary confinement for any cause; (6) nor to be obliged 
to give evidence, in criminal causes, against himself or his blood relations within the 
fourth degree of consanguinity or against his relations by marriage within the second 
degree, or against husband or wife; (7) nor to remain in prison when the reasons that 
caused the imprisonment have been dissipated; (8) nor to be sentenced to corporal 
punishment for more than ten years; (10) nor to remain deprived of his liberty for po- 
litical reasons when order is regstablished. 

ART. 15. Equality: in virtue of which (1) all must be judged by the very same laws 
and subject to equal duty, service, and contributions; (2) no titles of nobility, heredi- 
tary honors, and distinctions will be conceded, nor employments or offices the salaries 
or emoluments of which continue after the termination of service; (3) no other official 
salutation than ‘‘citizen” and ‘‘ you” will be given to employés and corporations. 

The present enumeration does not impose upon the States the obligation to accord 
other guarantees to their inhabitants. 

ART. 16. The laws in the States will prescribe penalties for the infractions of these 
guarantees, establishing modes of procedure to make them effective. 

ArT. 17. Those who may issue, sign, or execute, or order executed any decrees, 
orders, or resolutions that violate or in any manner infringe upon the guarantees accor- 
ded to Venezuelans are culpable and must be punished according to the law. Every 
citizen is empowered to bring charges. N 
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TITLE IV, 
OF THE NATIONAL LEGISLATURE. 
SECTION I. 


ART. 18, The National Legislature will be composed of two chambers, one of Sena- 
tors and another of Deputies. À 
ART. 19. The States will determine the mode of election of Deputies. 


SECTION 11.—Of the Chamber of Deputies. 


ART. 20. To form the Chamber of Deputies, each State will name, by popular elec- 
tion in accordance with paragraph 22 of Article 13 of this Constitution, one Deputy for 
each thirty-five thousand inhabitants and another for an excess not under fifteen thou- 
sand. In the same manner it will elect alternates in equal number to the principals. 

ART. 21. The Deputies will hold office for four years, when they will be renewed in 
their entirety. . 

ART. 22. The prerogatives of the chamber of Deputies are: First, to examine the an- 
nual account that the President of the United States of Venezuela must render; second, 
to pass a vote of censure of the Ministers of the Cabinet, in which event their posts will 
be vacant; third, to hear charges against the persons ín charge of the office of the Na- 
tional Executive for treason to the country, for infraction of the constitution, or for ordi- 
nary crimes; against the ministers and other National employés for infraction of the 
constitution and laws and for fault in the discharge of their duties according to arti- 
cle 75 of this constitution and of the general laws of the Republic. This attribute is 
preventative and neither contracts nor diminishes those that other authorities have to 
judge and punish. 

ART. 23. When a charge isinstituted by a Deputy or by any corporation or individual 
the following rules will be observed: (1) there will be appointed, in secret session, a 
commission of three deputies; (2) the commission will, within three days. render an 
opinion, declaring whether or not there is foundation for instituting a cause; (3) the 
Chamber will consider the information and decide upon the cause by the vote of an 
absolute majority of the members present, the accusing Deputy abstaining from voting. 

ART. 24. The declaration that there is foundation for the cause operates to suspend 
from office the accused and incapacitates him for the discharge of any public function 


during the trial. 
SECTION 111.—Of the Chamber of the Senate. 


ART. 25. To form this Chamber each State, through its respective legislature, will 
elect three principal Senators and an equal number of alternates to supply the vacan- 
cies that may occur. 

ART. 26. To be a Senator it is required that he shall be a Venezuelan by birth and 
thirty years of age. 

ART. 27. The Senators will occupy their posts for four years and be renewed in their 
entirety. 

ART. 28. It is the prerogative of the Senate to substantiate and decide the causes in- 
itiated in the Chamber of Deputies. 
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ART. 29. If the cause may not have been concluded during the sessions, the Senate 
will continue assembled for this purpose only until the cause is finished. 


SECTION IV. —Dispositions of the Chambers in common. 


ART. 30. The National Legislature will assemble on the zoth day of February of each 
year or as soon thereafter as possible at the capital of the United States without the 
necessity of previous notice. The sessions will last for seventy days to be prolonged 
until ninety days at the judgment óf the majority. 

ART. 31. The Chambers will open their sessions with two-thirds of their number at 
least; and, in default of this number, those present will assemble in preparatory com- 
mission and adopt measures for the concurrence of the absentees. 

ART. 32. The sessions having been opened, they may be continued by two-thirds of 
those that may have installed them, provided that the number be not less than half of 
all the members elected. 

ART. 33. Although the Chambers deliberate separately, they may assemble together 
in the Congress when the constitution and laws provide for it or when one of the two 
Chambers may deem it necessary. If the Chamber that is invited shall agree, it re- 
mains to it to fix the day and the hour of the joint session. 

ART. 34. The sessions will be public and secret at the will of the Chamber. 

ART. 35. The Chambers have the right: (1) to make rules to be observed in the ses- 
sions and to regulate the debates; (2) to correct infractors; (3) to establish the police 
force in the hall of sessions; (4) to punish or correct spectators who create disorder; 
(5) to remove the obstacles to the free exercise of their functions ; (6) to command the 
execution of their private resolutions; (7) to judge of the qualifications of their members 
and to consider their resignations. 

ART. 36. One of the Chambers can not suspend its sessions nor change its place of 
meeting without the consent of the other; in case of disagreement they will reassem- 
ble together and execute that which the maiority resolves. 

ART. 37. The exercise of any other public function, during the sessions, is incom- 
patible with those of a Senator or Deputy. The law will specify the remunerations 
that the members of the national Legislature shall receive for their services. 

And whenever an increase of said remunerations is decreed, the law that sanctions it 
will not begin to be in force until the following period when the Chambers that sanc- 
tioned it shall have been renewed in their entirety. 

ART. 38. The Senators and Deputies shall enjoy immunity from the 20th day of 
January of each year until thirty days after the close of the sessions and this consists in 
the suspension of all civil or criminal proceeding, whatever may be its origin or nature; 
when any one shall perpetrate an act that merits corporal punishment the investigation 
shall continue until the end of the summing up and shall remain in this state while the 
term of immunity continues. 

ART. 39. The Congress will be presided over by the President of the Senate and the 
presiding officer of the Chamber of Deputies will act as Vice-President. 

ART. 40. The members of the Chambers are not responsible for the opinions they 
express or the discourses they pronounce in session. 

ART. 41. Senators and deputies that accept office or commission from the National 
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Executive thereby leave vacant the posts of legislators in the Chambers to which they 
were elected 

ART 42 Nor can senators and deputies make contracts with the general Govern- 
ment or conduct the prosecution of claims of others against it. 


SECTION V.—Prerogatives of the National Legislature. 


ART. 43 The National Legislature has the following prerogatives: (1) to dissolve 
the controversies that may arise between two or more States; (2) to locate the Federal 
District in an unpopulated territory not exceeding three miles square, where will be con- 
structed the capital city of the Republic. This district will be neutral territory, and no 
other elections wil! he there held than those that the law determines for the locality. 
The district will be provisionally that which the constituent assembly designated or 
that which the National Legislature may designate; (3) to organize everything reiating 
to the custom-houses, whose income will constitute the treasure of the Union until 
these incomes are supplied from other sources; (4) to dispose in everything relating 
to the habitation and security of ports and seacoasts; (5) to create and organize the 
postal service and to fix the charges for transportation of correspondence; (6) to form 
the National Codes in accordance with paragraph 19, article 13 of this Constitution; (7) 
to fix the value -type law. weight, and coinage of national money, and to regulate the 
admission and circulation of foreign money; (8) to designate the coat-of-arms and the 
national flag which will be the same for all the States; (9) to create, abolish, and fix 
salaries for national offices; (10) to determine everything in relation to the national 
debt; (11) to contract loans upon the credit of the nation; (12) to dictate necessary meas- 
ures to perfect the census of the current population and the national statistics; (13) to an- 
nually fix the armed forces by sea and land and to dictate the army regulations; (14) 
to decree rules for the formation and substitution of the forces referred to in the pre- 
ceding clause; (15) to declare war and to require the National Executive to negotiate 
peace; (16) to ratify or reject the contracts for national public works made by the 
President with the approval of the Federa) Council, without which requisite they will 
not be carried into effect; (18) to annually fix the estimates for public expenses; (19) 
to promote whatever conduces to the prosperity of the country and to its advancement 
in the general knowledge of the arts and sciences; (20) to fix and regulate the national 
weights and measures; (21) to grant amnesties; (22) to establish, under the names of 
territories, special regulations for the government of regions inhabited by unconquered 
and uncivilized Indians. Such territories will be under the immediate supervision of 
the Executive of the Union; (23) to establish the modes of procedure and to designate 
the penalties to be imposed by the Senate in the trials originated in the Chamber of 
Deputies; (24) to increase the basis of population for the election of deputies; (25) to 
permit or refuse the admission of foreigners into the service of the Republic; (26) to 
make laws in respect to retirements from the military service and army pensions; (27) 
to dictate the law of responsibility on the part of all national employés and those of the 
States for infraction of the constitution and the general laws of the Union; (28) to de 
termine the mode of conceding military rank or promotion; (29) to elect the Federal 
Council provided for in this constitution and to convoke the alternates of the senators 
and deputies who may have been chosen for it. 

ArT. 44. Besides the preceding enumeration the National Legislature may pass such 
laws of general character as may be necessary, but in no case can they be promulgated, 
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much less executed, if they conflict with this constitution, which defines the preroga- 
tives of the public powers in Venezuela. 


SECTION VI.—O/ the making of laws. 


ART. 45. The laws and decrees of the National Legislature may be proposed by the 
members of either chamber, provided that the respective projects are conformed to the 
rules established for the Parliament of Venezuela. 

ART. 46. After a project may have been presented, it will be read and considered in 
order to be admitted; and if it is, it must undergo three discussions, with an interval of 
at least one day between each, observing the rules established for debate. 

ART. 47. The projects approved in the chamber in which they were originated will 
be passed to the other for the purposes indicated in the preceding article, and if they 
are not rejected they will be returned to the chamber whence they originated, with the 
amendments they may have undergone. 

ART. 48. If the chamber of their origin does not agree to the amendments, it may 
insist and send its written reasons to the other. They may also assemble together in 
Congress and deliberate, in general commission, over the mode of agreement, but if 
this can not be reached, the project will be of no effect after the chamber of its origin 
separately decides upon the ratification of its insistence. 

ART. 49. Upon the passing of the projects from one to the other chamber, the days 
on which they have been discussed will be stated. 

ART. 50. The law reforming another law must be fully engrossed and the former 
law, in all its parts, will be annulled. 

ART. 51. In the laws this form will be used: ‘‘ The Congress of the United States of 
Venezuela decrees.” 

ART. 52. The projects defeated in one legislature can not be reintroduced except in 
another. 

ART. 53. The projects pending in a chamber at the close of the sessions must un- 
dergo the same three discussions in succeeding legislatures. 

ART. 54. Laws are annulled with the same formalities established for their sanction. 

ART. 55. When the ministers of Cabinet may have sustained, in a chamber, the un- 
constitutionality of a project by word or in writing, and, notwithstanding this, it may 
have been sanctioned as law, the National Executive, with the affirmative vote of the 
Federal Council, will suspend its executionand apply to the legislatures of the States, 
asking their vote in the matter. 

ArT. 56. In case of the foregoing article, each State will represent one vote expressed 
by the majority of the members of the legislature present, and the result will be sent 
to the High Federal Court in this form: ** I confirm” or ‘‘I reject.” 

ART. 57. If a majority of the legislatures of the States agree with the Federal Execu- 
tive, the High Federal Court will confirm the suspension, and the Federal Executive 
himself will render an account to the next Congress relative to all that has been done 
in the matter. 

ART. 58. The laws will not be observed until after being published in the solemn 
form established. 

ART. 59. The faculty conceded to sanction a law is not to be delegated. 

ArT. 60. No legislative disposition will have a retroactive effect, except in matters 
of judicial procedure and that which imposes a lighter penalty. 
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TITLE V. 
OF THE GENERAL POWER OF THE FEDERATION. 


ART. 61. There will be a Federal Council composed of one senator and one deputy 
for each State and of one more deputy for the Federal District, who will be elected by 
the Congress each two years from among the respective representations of the States 
composing the Federation and from that of the Federal District. 

This election will take place in the first fifteen days of the meeting of Congress, in 
the first and third year of the constitutional period. 

ART. 62. The Federal Council elects from its members the President of the United 
States of Venezuela. and in the same manner the person who shall act in his stead in 
case of his temporal or permanent disability during his term. The election of a person 
to be President of the United States of Venezuela who is not a member of the Federal 
Council, as well as of those who may have to act in his stead in case of his temporal or 
permanent disability, is null of right and void of efficacy. 

ART. 63. The members of the Federal Council hold office for two years, the same 
as the President of the United States of Venezuela, whose term is of equal duration; 
and neither he nor they can be reélected forthe term immediately succeeding, although 
they may return to occupy their posts as legislators in the chambers to which they be- 
long. 

ART. 64. The Federal Council resides in the district and exercises the functions 
prescribed in this constitution. It can not deliberate with less than an absolute ma- 
jority of all its members; it dictates the interior regulations to be observed in its delib- 
erations, and annually appoints the person who shall preside over its sessions. 


SECTION I. 


ART. 65. The prerogatives of the President of Venezuela are: (1) To appoint and re- 
move the cabinet ministers; (2) to preside over the cabinet, in whose discussions he 
will have a vote, and to inform the Council of all the matters that refer to the General 
Administration; (3) to receive and welcome public ministers; (4) to sign the official let- 
ters to the Sovereigns or Presidents of other countries; (5) to order the execution of the 
laws and decrees of the National Legislature, and to take care that they are complied 
with and executed; (6) to promulgate the resolutions and decrees that may have been 
proposed and received the approbation of the Federal Council, in conformity with arti- 
cle 66 of this constitution; (7) to organize the Federal District and to act therein as the 
chief civil and political authority established by this constitution; (8) to issue registers 
of navigation to national vessels; (9) to render an account to Congress, within the 
first eight days of its annual session, of the cases in which, with the approval of the 
Federal Council, he may have exercised all or any of the faculties accorded to him in 
article 66 of this compact; (10) to discharge the other functions that the national laws 
entrust to him. 

ART. 66. Besides the foregoing prerogatives, that are personal to the President of the 
United States of Venezuela, he can, with the deliberate vote of the Federal Council, 
exercise the following: (1) To protect the Nation from all exterior attack; (2) to admin- 
ister the public lands, mines, and salt mines of the States as their delegate; (3) to con- 
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voke the National Legislature in its regular sessions, and in extraordinary session when 
the gravity of any subject demands it; (4) to nominate persons for diplomatic positions, 
consuls-general, and consuls; those named for the first and second positions must be 
Venezuelans by birth; (5) to direct negotiations and celebrate all kinds of treaties with 
other nations, submitting these to the National Legislature; (6) to celebrate contracts 
of national interest in accordance with the laws and to submit them to the legisla- 
tures for their approval; (7) to nominate the employés of hacienda, which nominations 
are not to be made by any other authority. It is required that these employés shall be 
Venezuelan by birth; (8) to remove and suspend employés of his own free motion, 
ordering them to be tried if there should be cause for it; (9) to declare war in the name 
of the Republic when Congress shall have decreed it; (10) in the case of foreign war 
he can, first, demand from the States the assistance necessary for the national defense; 
second, require, in anticipation, the contributions and negotiate the loans decreed by 
the National Legislature; third, arrest or expel persons who pertain to the nation with 
which war is carried on and who may be opposed to the defense of the country; fourth, 
to suspend the guaranties that may be incompatible with the defense of the country, 
except that of life; fifth, to select the place to which the General Power of the Federa- 
tion may be provisionally translated when there may be grave reasons for it; sixth, to 
bring to trial for treason to the country those Venezuelans who may be, in any manner, 
hostile to the national defense; seventh, to issue registers to corsairs and privateers and 
to prescribe the laws that they must observe in cases of capture; (11) to employ the public 
force and the powers contained in numbers 1, 2, and 5 of the preceding clause with the 
object of reéstablishing constitutional order in case >f armed insurrection against the 
institutions of the Nation; (12) to dispose of the public force forthe purpose of quelling 
every armed collision between two or more States, requiring them to lay down their 
arms and submit their controversies to the arbitration to which they are pledged by num- 
ber 30, article 14 of this constitution; (13) to direct the war and to appoint the person 
who shall command the army; (14) to organize the national force in time of peace; (15) 
to concede general or particular exemptions; (16) to defend the territory designated for 
the Federal District when there may be reasons to apprehend that it will be invaded by 
hostile forces. 


SECTION II.—Of the Cabinet Ministers. 


ArT. 67. The President of the United States of Venezuela shall have the ministers 
for his cabinet that the law designates. It will determine their functions and duties 
and will organize their bureaus. 

ART. 68. To be a minister of the cabinet it is required that the person shall be 
twenty-five years of age, a Venezuelan by birth or five years of naturalization. 

ArT. 69. The ministers are the natural and proper organs of the President of the 
United States of Venezuela. All his acts must be subscribed by them and without 
such requisite they will not be complied with nor executed by the authorities, em- 
ployees, or private persons. 

ART. 70. All the acts of the ministers must be conformed to this constitution and 
the laws; their personal responsibility is not saved, although they may have the writ- 
ten order of the President. 

ART. 71. The settlement of all business, except the fiscal affairs of the bureaus, will 
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be determined in the council of ministers, and their responsibility is collective and 
consolidated. 

ART. 72. The ministers, within the five first sessions of each year, will render an 
account to the Chambers of what they may have done or propose to do in their respec- 
tive branches. They will also render written or verbal reports that may be requested 
of them, reserving only that which, in diplomatic affairs, it may not be convenient to 
publish. 

ART. 73. Within the same period, they will present to the National Legislature the 
estimates of public expenditures and the general account of the past year. 

ART. 74. The ministers have the right to be heard in the Chambers, and are obliged 
to attend when they may be called upon for information. 

ART. 75. The ministers are responsible: (1) for treason to the country; (2) for in- 
fraction of this Constitution or the laws; (3) for malversation of the public funds; (4) 
for exceeding the estimates in their expenditures ; (5) for subornation or bribery in the 
affairs under their charge or in the nominations for public employees ; (6) for failure 
in compliance with the decisions of the Federal Council. 


TITLE VI. 
OF THE HIGH FEDERAL COURT. 
SECTION I.— Of its Organization. 


ART. 76. The High Federal Court will be composed of as many judges as there may 
be States of the federation and with the following qualities: (1) A judge must be a 
Venezuelan by birth; (2) he must be thirty years of age. 

ART. 77. For the nomination of judges of the High Federal Court the Congress will 
convene on the fifteenth day of its regular sessions and will proceed to group together 
the representation of each State from which to form a list of as many candidates for 
principal judges and an equal number of alternates as there may be States of the 
Federation. The Congress, in the same or following session, will elect one principal 
and one alternate for each State, selecting them from the respective list. 

ART. 78. The law will determine the different functions of the judges and other offi- 
cers of the High Federal Court. 

ART. 79. The judges and their respective alternates will hold office for four years. 
The principals and their alternates in office can not accept during this period any office 
in the gift of the executive without previous resignation and lawful acceptance. The 
infraction of this disposition will be punished with four years of disability to hold 
public office in Venezuela. 


SECTION II. — Prerogatives of the High Federal Court. 


ART. 80. The matters within the competence of the High Federal Court are: (1) to 
take cognizance of civil or criminal causes that may be instituted against diplomatic 
officers in those cases permitted by the law of nations; (2) to take cognizance of causes 
ordered by the President to be instituted against cabinet ministers when they may be 
accused according to the cases provided for in this Constitution. In the matter of the 
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necessity of suspension from office, they will request the President to that effect and he 
will comply; (4) to have jurisdiction of the causes of responsibility instituted against 
diplomatic agents accredited to another nation for the wrong discharge of their func- 
tions; (5) to have jurisdiction in civil trials when the nation is defendant and the law 
sanctions it; (6) to dissipate the controversies that may arise between the officials of 
different States in political order in the matter of jurisdiction or competence; (7) to 
take cognizance of all matters of political nature that the States desire to submit for 
their consideration; (8) to declare which may be the law in force when the national and 
State laws may be found to conflict with each other; (9) to have jurisdiction in the con- 
troversies that may result from contracts or negotiations celebrated by the president of 
the federation; (10) to have jurisdiction in causes of imprisonment; (11) to exercise 
other prerogatives provided for by law. 


TITLE VII. 


OF THE COURT OF APPEALS. 


ArT, 81. The Court of Appeals referred to in paragraph 20, Article 13 of this Con- 
stitution, is the tribunal of the states; it will be composed of as many judges as there 
are states of the federation, and their terms of office will last for four years. 

ART. 82. A judge of the Court of Appeals must have the following qualifications: 
(1) he must be an attorney at law in the exercise of his profession, and must have had 
at least six years practice; (2) he must be a Venezuelan, thirty years of age. 

ART. 83. Every four years the legislature of each State will form a list of as many 
attorneys, with the qualifications expressed in the preceding article, as there are States, 
and will remit it, duly certified, to the Federal Council in order that this body, from 
the respective lists, may select a judge for each State in the organization of this high 
tribunal. 

ART. 84. After the Federal Council may have received the lists from all the States, it 
will proceed, in public session, to verify the election; forming thereafter a list of the 
attorneys not elected, in order that from this general list, which will be published in the 
official paper, the permanent vacancies that may occur in the Court of Appeals may be 
filled by lot. The temporary vacancies will be filled according to law. 

ART. 85. The Court of Appeals will have the following prerogatives: (1) to take 
cognizance of criminal causes or those of responsibility that may be instituted against 
the high functionaries of the different States, applying the laws of the States themselves 
¿n-matters of responsibility, and in case of omission of the promulgation of a law of 
constitutional precept, it will apply to the cause in question the general laws of the 
land; (2) to take cognizance and to decide in cases of appeal in the form and terms di- 
rected by law; (3) to annually report to the National Legislature the difficulties that stand 
in the way of uniformity in the matter of civil or criminal legislation; (4) to dispose of 
the rivalries that may arise between the officers or functionaries of judicial order in the 
different States of the federation and amongst those of a single State, provided that the 
authority to settle them does not exist in the State. 
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TrriE VIII. 
COMPLEMENTAL REGULATIONS. 


ArT. 86. The National Executive is exercised by the Federal Council, the President 
of the United States of Venezuela, or the person who fills his vacancies, in union with 
the cabinet ministers who are his organs. 

The President of Venezuela must be a Venezuelan by birth. 

ART. 87. The functions of National Executive can not be exercised outside of the 
federal district except in the case provided for in number 5, paragraph 10, article 66 
of the Constitution. When the President, with the approval of the Council, shall take 
command of the army or absent himself from the district on account of matters of pub- 
lic interest that demand it, he can not exercise any functions and will be replaced by 
the Federal Council in accordance with article 62 of this Constitution. 

ART. 88. Everything that may not be expressly assigned to the general administra. 
tion of the nation in this Constitution is reserved to the States. 

ART. 89. The tribunals of justice in the States are independent; the causes origi- 
nated in them will be concluded in the same States without any other review than that 
of the Court of Appeals in the cases provided for by law. 

ART. 90. Every act of Congress and of the National Executive that violates the 
rights guaranteed to the States in this Constitution, or that attacks their independence, 
must be declared of no effect by the High Court, provided that a majority of the legis- 
latures demands it. 

ART. 91. The public national force is divided into naval and land troops, and will 
be composed of the citizen militia that the States may organize according to law. 

ART. 92. The force at the disposal of the federation will be organized from citizens of 
a contingent furnished by each State in proportion to its population, calling to service 
those citizens that should render it according to their internal laws. 

ART. 93. In case of war the contingent can be augmented by bodies of citizen militia 
up tothe number of men necessary to fill the draft of the National Government. 

ART. 94. The National Government may change the commanders of the public force 
supplied by the States in the cases and with the formalities provided for in the national 
military law and then their successors will be called for from the States. 

ART. 95. The military and civil authority can never be exercised by the same person 
or corporation. 

ART. 96. The nation, being in possession of the right of ecclesiastical patronage, will 
exercise it as the law upon the subject may direct. . 

ART. 97. The Government of the Federation will have no other resident employees 
with jurisdiction or authority in the States than those of the States themselves. The 
officers of hacienda, those of the forces that garrison national fortresses, arsenals crea- 
ted by law, navy-yards, and habilitated ports, that only have jurisdiction in matters 
peculiar to their respective offices and within the limits of the forts and quarters thal 
they command, are excepted; but even these must be subject to the general laws of the 
State in which they reside. All the elements of war now existing belong to the Nz 
tional Government; nevertheless it is not to be understood that the States are prohibited 
from acquiring those that they may need for domestic defense. 

ArT. 98. The National Government can not station troops nor military officers with 
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command in a State, although they may be from that or another State, without permis- 
sion of the government of the State in which the force is to be stationed. 

ART. 99. Neither the National Executive nor those of the States can resort to armed 
intervention in the domestic contentions of a State; it is only permitted to them to-ten- 
der their good offices to bring about a pacific solution in the case. 

ART. 100, In case of a permanent or temporary vacancy in the office of President of 
the United States of Venezuela, the States will be immediately informed as to who has 
supplied the vacancy. 

ArT. 101. Exportation in Venezuela is free and no duty can be placed upon it. 

ART. 102. All usurped authority is without effect and its acts are null. Every order 
granted for a requisition, direct or indirect, by armed force or by an assemblage of 
people in subversive attitude is null of right and void of efficacy. 

ART. 103. The exercise of any function not conferred by the constitution or laws is 
prohibited to every corporation or authority. 

ART. 104. Any citizen may accuse the employees of the nation or the States before 
the chamber of deputies, before their respective superiors in office, or before the au- 
thorities designated by law. 

ART. 105. No payment shall be made from the National Treasury for which Con- 
gress has not expressly provided in the annual estimate, and those that may infringe 
this rule will be civilly responsible to the National Treasury for the sums they have 
paid out. In every payment from the public Treasury the ordinary expenses will be 
preferred to the extraordinary charges. 

ART. 106. The offices of collection and disbursement of the national taxes shall be 
always separate, and the officers of collection may disburse only the salaries of their 
respective employees. 

ART. 107. When, for any reason, the estimate of appropriations for a fiscal period 
have not been made, that of the immediately preceding period will continue in force. 

ArT. 108. In time of elections, the public national force or that of the States them- 
selves will remain closely quartered during the holding of popular elections. 

ART. 109. In international treaties of commerce and friendship this clause will be 
inserted, to wit: ‘‘all the disagreements between the contracting parties must be de- 
cided without an appeal to war, by the decision of a power or friendly powers.” 

ArT. 110. No individual can hold more than one office within the gift of Congress 
and the National Executive. The acceptance of any other is equivalent to resignation 
of the first. Officials that are removable will cease to hold office upon accepting the 
charge of a Senator or Deputy when they are dependents of the National Executive. 

ART. 111. The law will create and designate other national tribunals that may be 
necessary. 

ART. 112. National officers can not accept gifts, commissions, honors, or emolu- 
ments from a foreign nation without permission from the National Legislature. 

ART. 113. Armed force can not deliberate; it is passive and obedient. No armed 
body can make requisitions nor demand assistance of any kind, but from the civil 
authorities and in the mode and form prescribed by law. 

ART. 114. The Nation and the States will promote foreign immigration and coloniza- 
tion in accordance with their respective laws. 

ArT. 115. A law will regulate the manner in which national officers, upon taking 
charge of their posts, shall take the oath to comply with their duties. 
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ART. 116. The National Executive will negotiate with the Governments of Ameria 
over treaties of alliance or confederation. 

ART. 117. The law of Nations forms a part of the National Legislation; its dispositions 
will be specially in force in cases of civil war, which can be terminated by treaties be- 
tween the belligerents who will have to respect the humanitarian customs of Christians 
and civilized nations, the guarantee of life being, in every case, inviolable. 

ArT. 118. This constitution can be reformed by the National Legislature if the legis 
latures of the States desire it, but there shall never be any reform except in the parts 
upon which the majority of the States coincide; also a reform can be made upon one 
or more points when two-thirds of the members of the National Legislature, deliberat. 
ing separately and by the proceedings established to sanction the laws, shall accord it; 
but, in this second case, the amendment voted shall be submitted to the legislatures of 
the States, and it will stand sanctioned in the point or points that may have been ratified 
by them. 

ART. 119. This constitution will take effect from the day of its official promulgatice 
in each State, and in all public acts and official documents there will be cited the dat 
of the Federation to begin with February 20, 1859, and the date of the law to begin with 
March 28, 1864. 

ART. 120. The constitutional period for the offices of the General Administration d 
the Republic will continue to be computed from February 20, 1882, the date on whid 
the reformed constitution took effect. 

ART. 121. For every act of civil and political life of the States of the Federation, its 
basis of population is that which is determined in the last census approved by the Na 
tional Legislature. | 

ART. 122. The Federal Constitution of April 27, 1881, is repealed. 

Done in Caracas, in the Palace of the Federal Legislative Corps, and sealed with the 
seal of Congress on the gth day of April, 1891. The 28th year of the Law and the 331 
year of the Federation. 

(Here follow the signatures of the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and Second Vice 
Presidents of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, together with those of the Senators 
and Deputies of the various States, followed by those of the President and the minis 
ters of his cabinet.) 


Appendix B. 


MINING LAW. 
The Congress of the United States of Venezuela decrees the following code of mines. 
TITLE I. 
OF MINES. 


ARTICLE 1. By the word mine is understood every accumulation of inorganic mineral 
substance and combustibles found in the interior or on the surface of the earth in 
lodes, strata, or any other form of deposit, together with precious stones that have to be 
mined, except that pearls, corals, and sponges, whether found in beds or scattered on the 
shores, are not considered as mines, and their working will be governed by special 
dispositions of the Federal Executive or that of the States respectively, according as 
said substances may be found in the National or State jurisdiction. 

ART. 2. The precious stones and metals not requiring to be mined and that are found 
on the surface of the soil and in all except private land pertain to the first occupant. 

ART. 3. Building or ornamental stones, sands, mineral products, silicious, and cal- 
careous stones, slates, clays, puzzolans, turfs, marls, and other substances of this class 
that are not scientifically considered mines pertain to the proprietor of the soil. 

ART. 4. Auriferous and tin-bearing sands and any other mineral productions of 
rivers and placers, together with alluvial gold on public or national lands, are free for 
all persons when they may not have been granted by concession of the Executive, 
except that, when the working of the mineral products indicated in this article is done 
under concessions and within fixed limits, it will be regulated by special titles con- 
ceded by the National Executive, with precise limits for each property in the bed of 
rivers and placers and clear stipulations that define the obligations of the concession- 
aries and the rights of the nation according to this law, granting with each concession 
the ground on the firm soil indispensable for the erection of machinery, etc. 

ART. 5. The property in mines belongs to the States, their administration to the Fed- 
eral power, and their development to those who obtain or may have obtained a conces- 
sion from the National Executive in accordance with the dispositions of this code. 
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TITLE II. 
OF MINING PROPERTY. 


ART. 6. Mines cannot be worked even by the proprietor of the soil except under a 
concession previously granted by the Federal Executive. 

ArT. 7. The working will be carried on within fixed bounds set forth in the conces- 
sions granted by the National Executive, which bounds can not be less than one hec- 
tare (2. 471 acres) nor greater than 200 hectares, nor shall the concession be granted for 
a longer period than ninety-nine years or a shorter period than fifty years; when the 
concession refers to mineral coal, it may embrace three times the number of hectares 
above stated. 

ArT. 8. In every mining zone or section there is the soil and the subsoil. The first 
begins on the surface and extends 15 meters (49. 212 feet) in a vertical direction, and 
the second begins at the depth of 15 meters and is extended down indefinitely. 

ART. 9. A concession having been granted, it constitutes a real property distinct 
from the surface, and, as such, can be acquired, alienated, hypothecated, or encum- 
bered in its totality according to the prescriptions of the Civil Code with respect to real 
property, but it cannot be acquired, alienated, hypothecated, or encumbered in parcels 
without the previous consent of the Federal Executive, except that the machinery, ap- 
paratus, and whatever the concessionary may place in position for the improvement and 
working of the mine while it may be of service to the concession, are also considered 
as real property. 

ART. 10. A concession or a part of it can not be divided nor united to another with- 
out the previous consent of the National Executive. 

ART. 11. The right of every concessionary will terminate upon the expiration of his 
concession. Nevertheless, a person who, working his vein or mining property at the prin- 
cipal depth, comes in contact with ground not conceded or abandoned works of the 
same class, has a prior right to have another property conceded to him by way of en- 
largement which must be incorporated with the former concession, except that if 
a person or company, in the course of its works of development, shall come in 
contact with a neighboring concession, operations shall be suspended as soon as 
the fact is noted or the proprietor shall give warning, in which case the value of the 
mineral that may have been extracted in good faith shall be divided in half; but, if the 
neighboring property shall have been maliciously invaded, he shall not only lose the 
option of the half that he may have extracted, but he shall also pay a double amount to 
the owner of the property upon whom it devolves to prove the bad faith in suit brought 
against him. 

ART. 12. Mining concessions or properties will be granted for a period of ninety- 
nine years; and when the person or company can not exhaust the vein of which he or 
it may be in possession during this period the title will be again made valid for another 
period of ninety-nine years, for which purpose the concessionary should prove, with 
the scientific plan of the works, that the mining property is not exhausted and that the 
continuation ot its development is necessary. 

ART. 13. Where a/faretas or small free spaces lie between two or more mining prop- 
erties, they will be conceded to the owner of the adjacent mine who first asks for them, 
and, 1f he does not desire them, to any person who asks for them. 
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ATR. 14. The title of ownership or concession will be granted by the President of 
the Republic and countersigned by the Minister of Fomento in the following form: 
** The President of the Republic: 

*‘ Whereas it appears that (he, they, or the firm) has asked the government for a grant 
of a mining property of (such a class), of (such an extension), situated in (such a) dis- 
trict, of (such a) State or Territory, the limits of which, according to the respective 
plan, are the following (stating limits); and, in view of the fact that the requirements 
prescribed in the code of mines in force have been complied with, the President, with 
the vote of the Federal Council, grants to (such an one), his heirs or assigns, the min- 
eral concession (of such extent), situated in (such) district of the State or Territory to 
which the grant number —— refers,” except that the present title shall be registered in 
the office of registry where the concession is located and gives to the concessionary and 
his successors, for the period of ninety-nine years, a right to the use and enjoyment of 
said mineral property provided that the conditions prescribed in this law are complied 
with, 

ART. 15. The title to a mining property conveys no right to the surface. 

If the mine is located on the public lands or the commons, the concessionary must 
acquire it in accordance with the law upon the subject before he proceeds to work the 
mine and preference will be given him; and if it is located on the lands of private per- 
sons, he must have a full understanding with them in conformity with the prescriptions 
set forth in the present code, except that the owner of the soil can elect between selling 
the soil to the concessionary or of associating himself with the enterprise to the value of 
his soil. In both cases the corresponding valuation will be made according to law. 

ART. 16. A mineral property that embraces a part or all of another concession will 
not be granted if both have for their object the development of a mineral deposit of 
the same nature. y 

Except that in old grants of more than two hundred hectares of land this prohibition 
applies only to the two hundred hectares composing the mining property in develop- 
ment. The other hectares are considered as private property and concessions of these 
can be granted in accordance with this law. 

ART. 17. The rubbish, slag, and washings of abandoned mines are an integral part 
of the mine to which they pertain, but while the mines may not have passed into the 
possession of a private person, this refuse will be considered as common property. 

The slag or washings of old mining establishments abandoned by their owners will 
also be considered as common property where they are found on uninclosed lands. 

ArT. 18. The title of concession or ownership will be registered in the office of reg- 
istry of the place where the concession is situated and inscribed in the register for that 
purpose in the Ministry of Fomento. 


Titre III. 
OF INVESTIGATIONS OR INSPECTIONS. 


ART. 19. The right of inspecting and excavating in lands of any domain in search of 
mines can be freely exercised in the public lands or those of the nation. 

ART. 20. The permission of the owner of the soil is required for the prosecution of 
investigations on private lands, granting to him, if a mine should be discovered, a 
fourth part of the vein or lode that is found. If the owner should refuse permission, or 
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if he should be absent and without an agent in the jurisdiction, the interested party will 
apply to the president of the State or governor for permission, which can in no case be 
denied. He will then proceed as follows: (1) He will set forth in his petition his 
name, sirname, and domicile, and that of the owner, the location of the land, the nature 
of the mine, and the promise to comply with the provisions of the present article if he 
should discover any mine on said land, and to pay the damages and injuries that may 
result from the investigation, giving bond before commencing work. (2) If the owner 
and the petitioner can not agree upon the amount of the bond, the judge of first instance 
will determine the same after investigation. 

ART. 21. He who may have obtained permission to make an investigation on private 
land can not solicit new permission with reference to the same land except in case he 
shall renew the promise and the bond to pay the damages and injuries that he causes. 

ART. 22. Workings to discover mines of the same nature as those of a mineral con- 
cession can not be made on said concession, whether being developed or not, except 
by permission of the concessionary. 

This prohibition is limited, in those properties .of more than two hundred hectares, to 
the two hundred hectares that surround the mine. With reference to the hectares in 
excess the regulations common to private lands will be followed. 

ART. 23. Pits or other mining works shall not be opened at a less distance than fifty 
meters (54.682 yards) from a building, railway, walled place, cart road, canal, bridge, 
watering place, or other public or private place of resort, nor nearer than one thousand 
four hundred meters to a fortified place without previous permission of the respective 
authority or of the owner, and in every case according to the law of alienation. 


TITLE IV. 


SHAFTS. 


ART. 24. A shaft is defined to be a perforation ten meters (10.936 yards) square, of 
indefinite depth. 

ART. 25. In the investigation of mines by the system of shafts and tunnels for the 
development of alluvion gold or oro de greda, work can not be begun in the direction of 
a lode already discovered, whether or not it is being developed, nor within the space 
of one hundred meters on either side of it; that is to say, that the owner of the vein has 
a right to preserve and guard, within his possession, a zone of two hundred meters in 
width through the center of which his vein runs, 

ART. 26. The development to which the previous article refers more especially re- 
lates to the washing of alluvion gold in tubs or in machines that are an improvement 
on this rudimentary process; and as in these operations there frequently appear loose 
stones, pockets, or fragments of veins, and other mining minerals that may be broken 
or triturated with the mortar or the hand, the owner of a shaft has a right to the profits 
from all these classes of minerals except defined veins or lodes, which can not be 
acquired except by the proceeding laid out in the present code. 

ArT. 27. In the working of mines, done with the object of investigating into their 
class or character, on public or national lands, on the commons, on private lands or 
mineral properties, the explorers are obliged to properly fill up the excavations they 
make before abandoning them, in default of which they may’be compelled to do it by 
the proper authority of the jurisdiction under pain of fine or arrest as the case may be. 
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TITLE V. 
OF CONCESSIONARIES. 


ART. 28. Every person capable of possessing landed property in Venezuela can 
acquire mines by all legal methods except those persons designated in the following 
article: 

A company, whether anonymous, limited or collective, or a simple company, na- 
tional or foreign, residing in or out of Venezuela, may also obtain mines. 

ART. 29. The following persons are prohibited from acquiring mines or having part 
or interest in them: 

Engineers of mines that exercise administrative functions in the branch of mining 
can not acquire mines within the mining section where they exercise said functions. 

The presidents of State, governors of Territory, and administrators of hacienda of 
the respective mining sections. 

The judges to whom are submitted the administration of justice in matters pertaining 
to mining. 

These prohibitions do not include mines acquired previous to nomination as such 
officers nor to those that said officers or their wives or children acquire during their 
term of office through title of succession on account of death. Neither do they extend 
to those acquired by married women before marriage or by lucrative title thereafter. 

ArT. 30. Aside from the cases and the persons expressly excepted by law, no per- 
son can acquire a title of discovery or preémption to more than one concession or 
property in each of the mining districts recognized in this code while he has not devel- 
oped that which may have been previously conceded to him, but any other competent 
person can acquire, by other titles, the concession he desires without any restriction. 

ART. 31. Companies formed for the development of mines are civil societies and 
subject to civil jurisdiction. 

ART. 32. Anonymous companies, limited or collective, national or foreign, with 
residence in Venezuela, formed with the object of developing a concession, shall be 
organized in consonance with the prescriptions of the code of commerce, although 
they do not, on this account, lose their character as civil corporations. 

The limited stock or anonymous companies that, having their social domicile in a 
foreign country, wish to develop a concession or property, must precisely comply with 
the formalities required in article 224 of the code of commerce before commencing 
work, and legally constitute an agent who shall represent them and directly respond to 
the obligations they may contract in the country. The power of attorney of the agent 
must be invariably recorded in the respective registry of the tribunal of commerce and 
published in full in the official or other periodical within the jurisdiction of the tribunal 
of commerce where it is recorded. If the limited stock or anonymous companies dom- 
iciled in a foreign country fail to comply with the dispositions of this article, the agen- 
cies or establishments that they may erect in the Republic will be regarded as inde- 
pendent for all judicial purposes. 

ART. 33. The properties, rights, and stocks that foreign companies may possess in 
the Republic shall be directly responsible for the operations and transactions of their 
agents in Venezuela in everything relating to their management. 

ART. 34. Those who may have contributed funds for the investigation or discovery 
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of mines, as well as for the working, machinery, and construction of edifices, havea 
mortgage upon the concession. In order that this mortgage may be efficacious, the 
document must be recorded in the office of registry of the vicinage, making to appear 
in it the exact amount of such advances and expressing the object or purpose for which 
they have been made. 


TITLE VI. 


OF THE DISCOVERY OF MINES AND THE MODE OF ACQUIRING PROP- 
ERTY IN THEM. 


ART. 35. The person or company that shall discover a regular or irregular mineral 
vein or mineral deposit of any kind has a right to a possession or concession that can 
not, according to article 7, exceed two hundred hectarés, excepting as follows: mines 
of alluvion gold and scattered gold that necessitate larger limits to be worked by hy- 
draulic systems are not included in this article; (2) the finding of mineral is also con- 
sidered as a discovery although the mining property which contains it may have been 
previously worked by virtue of a concession that has been abandoned and so declared 
by the Minister'of Fomento; (3) when various interested parties claim to be the dis- 
coverers of the same mining property, whatever may be its class, the concession will 
be granted to the one who proves that he first found the mineral, although the others 
may have previously inspected it, and, in case of doubt, he will be considered asa 
discoverer who may have first filed notice of preémption. 

ART. 36. The person who may have found mineral in vein or in any other deposit 
whatever must make a declaration of his finding before the President of the State or 
Governor of the Territory in whose jurisdiction the discovery may have been made, 
and, in the act, he will express his name and that of his partner or partners if he should 
have any; the name he may wish to give the mine, the number of hectares he desires. 
and the positive or special circumstances of the spot where is situated the mouth, the 
point of observation, the hole or works in which he found the mineral, of which he 
will then and there produce samples. 

The President of the State or Governor before whom he may file his act of preémp- 
tion will make a note, in his petition, of the day and hour in which it was presented to 
him, will have made a copy of it, certified by his secretary, in a register kept for that 
purpose, which the interested parties will sign, and he will deliver to this latter person 
the corresponding receipt, which will embrace the foregoing facts. 

It is provided that, when the interested party has complied with all the formalities 
prescribed by this article, the corresponding officer can, in no case, refuse to give the 
said receipt nor fail to act upon the petition in the form established by this law. 

ART. 37. The authority before whom the manifestation or act of préemption is made 
will have it published in the Official Gazette and, if there may not be one, in the paper 
of largest circulation in the locality for ten times in the space of thirty days, to count 
from the date of its presentation, and he will give notice of it to the proprietor or occu- 
pant of the land if the concession should be situated on private land. 

ART. 38. The objections that are made shall be introduced within twenty days fol- 
lowing the date on which the period referred to in the foregoing article shall expire, 
and it will be substantiated and decided by the President of the State or Governor of the 
Territory, the person against whom the judgmentis rendered having the right to appeal 
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to the Minister of Fomento, who can revoke it; but in no case shall the execution of 
judgment rendered be suspended on account of the mere fact that appeal has been 
taken to the Minister of Fomento. 

ART. 39. In case of objection, the matter will be decided in favor of the following 
persons in the order named: (1) the discoverer; (2) the proprietor of the soil; (3) the 
person who offers guarantees that he has sufficient capital for the work. 

ART. 40. The fifty days referred to in Articles 37 and 38 having expired, if there has 
not been objection made, or, if made, it may have been overruled, the President or 
Governor will authorize the petitioner to proceed to the preparation of plans, meas- 
ures, etc. 

ART. 41. The discoverer is obliged to uncover the mine or mineral deposit within 
the period of six months, counting from the date on which the authorization is given, so 
that the nature of the mine, its magnitude and thickness, inclination, and the direction 
of the vein, if there may be one, can be determined. 

ART. 42. This examination having been made as indicated in the foregoing article, 
the discoverer must designate his mine and the courses towards which he may wish to 
measure his concession or property, indicating the extension of ground that he wants 
on both sides of the hole or shaft or all on one side if he wishes it. 

ART. 43. Within the six months indicated in Article 41, the discoverer will appear 
before the President or Governor with the plan of the concession, and the plan of the 
mine, stratum, or deposit, in which shall be accurately determined the situation, limits, 
extension, and nature of the ground, and the situation, direction, nature, and approxi- 
mate product of the mineral lode, vein, or deposit, the existence of the mineral deposit 
and the point where it exists being certified to by the engineer or surveyor on the plan 
of the property. 

These regulations must be observed: (1) all plans of concessions must be made on 
the scale of svys; and in all plans of mines representing lodes, strata, and deposits, etc., 
the horizontal scale of yyy and the vertical scale of vir must be used; (2) the Presi- 
dent or Governor will commission the Inspector of Mines, or, to supply his place, he 
will, on the same day, appoint two mining engineers, and, if there are none in the juris- 
diction, two mining experts, in order that they may verify the discovery and the exac- 
titude of the plan; and they shall render a report embracing the following information: 
a description of the works performed to verify the mine, indicating whether or not it is 
a vein or lode, or conglomeration of quartz, pockets, and other characteristic circum- 
stances; also the nature or class of mineral that is said to have been discovered; also 
samples will be collected from the works to be assayed, and the results must be stated 
in the report. 

ART. 44. The inspecting engineer of mines will make a revision of the plan of the 
surface, observing the following rules. (1) he will cite the parties owning adjoining 
lands as indicated in the plan, fixing the day and hour of revision, which day can not 
be before the fifteen days following the date of citation. This citation will consist of 
a bulletin in which will be noted the number of hectares to be revised, the name 
of the concessionary and the day and hour fixed for revision; advertisements must be 
posted on the door of the office of the inspecting engineer during said fifteen days and 
it will also be published by the press if there be one; (2) the parties owning adjoining 
lands will sign their names at the foot of the bulletin or have it done if they can not 
write, and these papers will be attached to the legal documents in the cause. If the 
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parties owning adjoining lands are absent from the locality their representatives will 
be summoned, and, if they have none, this fact will be made to appear, so that their 
rights may be saved. [n respect to those that are in the vicinity and do not appear 
after having been cited or those who refuse personally or by their representatives to sign 
the bulletin of citation, which fact must be attested by subscribing witnesses, they can 
not allege any right with respect to the act of revision and they will be considered as 
present at the review; (3) the appointed day and hour having arrived and the cited 
parties owning adjacent lands having appeared or not, the inspecting engineer, in view 
of the plan, will proceed to examine the ground to see if the cleared boundary lines 
are of the required width, if the angles are duly located, if there are or not alfaretas or 
free irregular spaces, which in every case should, if possible, be avoided, if the engineer 
or surveyor has not included lands legally occupied by others or with respect to which 
there is a doubt as to who has the best right and finally if there are no observations to 
make or any that should prevent his indorsement of approval. 

ART. 45. The report of the inspecting engineer of mines or of the mining experts 
named for the purpose having been made to the president of the State or governor 
of theterritory, if favorable to the petitioner, will be passed to the Minister of Fomento; 
but if it should be adverse, a survey will be instituted at the cost of the petitioner, one 
expert being named by the President or Governor, one by the petitioner and another by 
the civil judge of the first instance. 

Itis provided that the President or Governor shall decide according to the survey, 
and the interested party shall have the right to appeal, with new testimony, to the Min- 
ister of Fomento, who, if it shall appear just, shall order a new survey, at the cost of the 
interested party, he naming one expert, the interested party choosing another, and the 
judge of the first instance of the Federal District nominating a third one. 

The result of this survey shall be considered as final. 

ART. 46. The report having been received by the Minister of Fomento he will have 
it published ten times in the Official Gazette within the period of thirty days, giving no- 
tice of the pretentions of the petitioner and indicating the situation of the concession 
and the domicile in the interested party. 

ART. 47. If there shall not have been objection or if the definitive decision shall 
have been given in favor of the petitioner, a definite utle will be granted to him in con- 
formity with article 14 of this Code. 

ART. 48. If the six months prescribed in article 43 shall have elapsed before the peti- 
tioner presents plans, it will be taken for granted that no petition has been filed and 
the discovery shall be again opened for preémption and so it will be published in the 
official periodical; but the same discoverer shall have the right to pre8mpt it, he being 
preferred under equal circumstances. 

ART. 49. Every legal measure referring to the grant of mines, from the filing of the 
petition to the resolution ordering the grant of a title of concession shall be made in 
triplicate, one copy of which shall be filed in the Ministry of Fomento, another in the 
registry office where the title is recorded, and the third, with the original title, shall be 
delivered to the interested party. 

ART. 50. Only those plans that are submitted by titled engineers or surveyors will 
be admitted as authentic and they will have legal effect in the matter of measures and 
plans in mining grants. . 

ART. 51. Engineers or surveyors will be held responsible for damages and injuries 
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“arising from mistakes and omissions in the discharge of their functions, and in case 
that they falsely certify to the existence of a mineral deposit they will be delivered up 
by the President or Governor to the regular tribunals for proper punishment. 


TITLE VII. 
OBLIGATIONS OF CONCESSIONARIES. 


ART. 52. Concessionaries must mark out, on the ground, at their own expense, the 
limits of their concessions within six months after the definite title has been granted. 

The limits of concessions must be defined by means of cleared boundary lines at 
least two meters wide and angles must be marked by posts of stone and mortar or 
posts of hard wood of three centimeters (1.1811 inches) in diameter at least, each post 
bearing the initials of the concessionary and the number of his concession. 

ART. 53. When the cleared boundary lines to which the foregoing article refers 
have been established, concessionaries will give notice to the inspecting engineer of 
mines in order that he may see if the requirements of the foregoing article have been 
complied with and report the result of his inspection to the president of the state or 
the governor of the territory. 

ART. 54. The cleared boundary lines of concessions or properties must be cleaned 
off once each year and missing posts or poles must be replaced. 

ART. 55. Concessionaries who fail to comply witk the prescriptions of the foregoing 
articles must pay a fine of five hundred bolivars that will be collected by the respective 
office of collection as soon as the inspecting engineer of mines shall communicate the 
infraction, giving notice to the federal executive. 

ArT. 56. The concessionary must place the mine in development within the period 
of five years after the title of concession has been granted. If he fail to do so, a fine 
of two thousand bolivars will be imposed upon him and he will be notified that if he 
does not place the mine in development within the peremptory term of another five 
years to count from the expiration of the first five years, his concession will be declared 
lapsed. In order that the concession shall be considered as being developed, it is 
necessary that the machinery and other utensils of the enterprise shall be sufficient for 
a regular and adequate working according to the nature of the mine. 

ART. 57. Upon placing the mine in development the concessionary will give notice 
of the fact to the president of the state or governor, to the minister of Fomento and 
to the inspecting engineer of mines, which latter person will remit to them a report 
upon the machinery, the means and ways of development, their sufficiency, the 
security of the works, and everything else that is necessary to a knowledge of the 
development of the mine. 

ART. 58. The case having arisen, as stated in article 56, the minister of Fomento 
will declare the expiration of the concession, causing it to be noted on the margin of 
the book where the title of concession is recorded, a notice will be given to the 
register of the office where it is registered, and it will be published in the official 
gazette. 

ART. 59. Concessions lapsed or abandoned according to the foregoing article may 
be again conceded to the person or company that has sufficient capital todevelop them. 

ART. 60. The concessionary must keep the mine in permanent development, except- 
ing under fortuitous circumstances, which latter fact must be duly proved by two min- 
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ing engineers, one to be designated by the chief authority of the locality and the other 
by the concessionary, and, in case of difference, a third selected by both, said engineers 
to be assisted by the inspecting engineer of mines. When the paralyzation of the 
works of development of the concession proceeds from the act of God or the public 
enemy, or other causes that have no reference to the good condition of the mine, the 
concessionary must establish it through the regular tribunals of the Republic. 

It is provided that the concessionary who shall suspend the development for two 
consecutive years will incur a penalty of ten thousand bolivars. 

The inspector of mines, upon imposition of the fine, will give him to understand that, 
if two more years shall elapse before work is resumed the concession will be declared 
lapsed and he will give notice of the fact to the minister of Fomento. 

(ART. 61. If the said two years shall have expired before the resumption of the works, 
the federal executive, through the minister of Fomento, will declare the concession 
lapsed and will order a sale made of it and of the machinery and other appurtenances 
of the mine after an appraisement. 

ART. 62. The appraisement having been duly made before the civil tribunal of first 
instance in the jurisdiction where the mine is situated, the sale will be announced 
through the periodicals and posters for the thirtieth day after publication. 

The situation and nature of the mine, the machinery and appurtenances, and the ap- 
praisement prices will be stated at the auction sale. 

ArT. 63. Offers of less than half of the price stipulated will not be accepted at the 
sale. 

ART. 64. The sale having taken place, the tribunal will report it to the minister of 
Fomento in order that he may execute the corresponding title to the purchaser, and he 
will deliver the proceeds of the sale, less the costs of the proceeding, to the former 
proprietor. 

ART. 65. The purchaser must place the mine in development within two years after 
the confirmation of sale, under penalty of losing the property. 

ART. 66. If there shall have been no bids at the sale a second sale will be announced 
for the thirtieth day; and if, in the. second, there shall be no bids, a third sale in the 
same period and under the same formalities as those of the first will be announced. 

ART. 67. In the third sale the bids will be unrestricted and the mine, with all its ap- 
purtenances, machinery, etc., will be sold to the best bidder. It is provided: (1) that 
if there shall be no bidder, the fact will be reported to the minister of Fomento, who, 
by a resolution published in the official gazette, shall declare that the mine is aban- 
doned ; (2) the concessionary of an abandoned concession can not make use of the 
edifices and machinery existing on and pertaining to the old concession, 

ArT. 68. Concessionaries must pay the taxes prescribed in Title VIII under penalty 
of payment of double the amounts when not paid at the time and in the manner pre- 
scribed. 

Tire VIII. 


TAXES AND EXEMPTIONS. 


ART. 69. Every concessionary will pay into the respective office of collection two 
per cent of the gross product of the mine. 

ART. 70. The inspecting engineer of mines must take care that the taxes stipulated 
in the foregoing article are paid. 
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ArT. 71. The machinery, tools, and utensils that are intróduced for the working and 
development of mines are exempt from the payment of import duties. 

ART. 72. The development of mines of alluvion gold under the system of shafts is 
exonerated from the payment of any duty, and the federal executive is authorized to 
dictate the most adequate regulations with reference to development under said system. 


TITLE IX. 


OF THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH MINES SHALL BE WORKED. 


ART. 73. Mines must be worked and developed according to the dispositions of the 
following articles : 

“ART. 74. The national executive will divide mines into circumscriptions or sections, 
which in turn will be divided into mining districts, taking care that each one shall cor- 
respond to the old states of the federation that are now denominated sections accord- 
ing to the present political division; and in the federal territories the mining circum- 
scription will comprise in its jurisdiction the entire territory 

ART. 75. There will be a technical inspecting engineer of mines in the capital of the 
Republic, who will arrange a laboratory in complete form, at the expense of the na- 
tional Government, containing topographical, geographical, and subterranean plans of * 
the circumscriptions or districts, a collection of all minerals that are worked and de- 
veloped, as well as apparatus and reactives for assaying minerals; and he shall annu- 
ally visit the mining demarkations or districts that shall be from time to time created, 
and it is his duty to draw up the geological and mineralogical chart of each one of them 
with all the annotations that a study, which he must previously make, may suggest. 

This officer will annually visit all the mines of the Republic that are being explored 
and developed, and will take circumstantiated notes of the methods employed for the 
underground working, for the assays of the various minerals, establishing the relation 
in which they are found with respect to the ore. He must prepare a report upon each 
circumscription that will embrace a description of its general state, the improvements 
of which it may be susceptible, and the irregularities that must be corrected in the 
interest of the mining industry. The technical inspecting engineer of mines, while he 
holds office, can not be a manager nor acquire any kind of interest in mines, whatever 
may be their nature. 

ART. 76. The miner or person who is developing the mine must place at the disposal 
of the engineers or experts appointed to visit the mine the elements necessary to inspect 
its works. He must also exhibit, if they require it, the plans, books, roll of workmen, 
and other information that may enable them to form a complete knowledge of the 
development of the mine. 

ART. 77. The owners or managers of mines are obliged to keep the works being 
done in a state of good ventilation, so that the workmen may not be drowned or suffo- 
cated by the infiltrations or accumulations of water or the agglomeration or retention 
of gases or deleterious miasma. 

ArT. 78. It is prohibited to the managers or owners of mines, under penalty of from 
four hundred to two thousand four hundred bolivars, and without exempting them 
from civil and criminal responsibility in case of accident, to permit labor in the works 
where candles or lamps burn with difficulty or are extinguished for lack of air. Itis 
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also prohibited tothem, under penalty of from two hundred to one thousand two hun- 
dred bolivars, to permit work carried on in the dark. 

ART. 79. Miners are obliged to secure the ceilings and walls or sides of tunnels or 
shafts by means of wooden bracings, works of stone and mortar, and walls of rubbish, 
according as the consistency of the rock or nature of theqworks may demand, under 
the penalty of paying for the first violation a fine of from two thousand to ten thousand 
bolivars, and for the second violation, of losing the mine, if, when it is required or the 
inspecting engineer of mines demands it, they.do not construct the works of security 
that may be judged necessary in the terms prescribed according to the report of the 
engineer. 

ART. 80. The owner of a mine in which the bottom works may have caved or fallen 
is obliged to repair them so as to facilitate the development of said works, under pen- 
alty of paying for the first violation a fine of from four hundred to two thousand boli- 
vars, and for the second violation to lose the mine, if he shall not begin and conclude 
the works within the period designated by three experts, one appointed by the president 
or governor, another by the owner of the mine, and the third by these experts in case 
they may not agree. 

If, on account of not maintaining water-pumping machinery in good working order, 
a lower mine should suffer injuries, he will be compelled to indemnify them according 
to the appraisement of experts. 

ART. 81. In tunnels where the inclination exceeds thirty-five degrees there must be 
always provided a hand rail solidly fixed to facilitate the entrance and exit of the 
workmen. If the average inclination of these works amounts to forty degrees they 
must be provided with the said hand rail and a stairway cut in the rock itself or artifi- 
cially formed. The infraction of this article will be punished by a fine of from two 
hundred and fifty to two thousand bolivars. 

ART. 82. The stairways arranged for transit in pits or shafts shall have conditions 
proper for the security of workmen. 

ART. 83. If the workmen have to descend to the mines in cars, cages, or buckets, 
the managers shall use cables of the best quality and shall employ the apparatus of 
security that is necessary to avoid accidents. 

ART. 84. If it shall appear, from the inspection or visit of a mine made by the Tech- 
nical Engineer of Mines or the Inspector of Mines of that circumscription, that the 
lives of persons or the security of the works are endangered in any way, he will dictate 
measures conducive to the removal of the cause of danger. In case of reclamation: 
one or more engineers appointed by the chief civil authority of the place at the cost of 
the interested party will give evidence and the said authority must render decision in 
accord with the opinion of the majority. If it shall appear, from the report of the first 
engineer, that there is imminent danger, the provisional suspension of the works will 
be ordered, in spite of any claim for damages that may be set up. 

ART. 85. If, through accident in a mine, there may have occurred the death or seri- 
ous wounding of one or more individuals or the safety of the workmen in the mine 
may have been threatened, the proprietors, directors, or managers shall, under the pen- 
alty of from two thousand to ten thousand bolivars, give notice to the respective In- 
specting Engineer of Mines, who, in company with the engineer or expert that may be 
in the locality, will proces without delay to prepare a detailed report of the occurrence 
and its causes and to dictate measures that will conduce to the removal of the danger 
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and to prevent its consequences. To that effect he may make use of the tools, la- 
borers, and animals of the mine and of whatever may be necessary to attain this object. 

ART. 86. For the administration service of mines there shall be in each mining cir- 
cumscription an Inspecting Engineer of Mines for the government, and, in case there 
may not be one, there will be appointed a competent mining expert, who must, before 
taking charge of his office, prove, before the Minister of Fomento, that he possesses 
practical qualifications, in order that he may take care of the compliance with this law 
in all that relates to the security, order, and regularity of the developments and pro- 
mote the improvement and progress of mining. 

ART. 87. The Inspecting Engineers or Surveyors of Mines must also intervene in the 
demarkations of concessions or properties and in all those acts and relations of min- 
ers that may affect the property of the nation in mines or its direct interest in their de- 
velopment. 

ArT. 88. In places where there may not be an Inspecting Engineer of Mines or in 
every case where private indemnities or other acts are to be considered in which the 
nation has no direct interest, the judges or administrative functionaries can make use 
of the intervention of ordinary experts, who will be chosen from among titled engineers 
of mines or, in default of these, from among the most honorable, credible, and com- 
petent miners. 

ArT. 89. A person, to be inspecting engineer of mines, must be an engineer of the 
Republic. 

The appointments to be inspecting engineers of mines pertain to the Executive Power 
through the Minister of Fomento. The inspecting engineers of mines will be subject 
to the direct orders of said ministry. 

The technical inspector of mines shall receive the salary of eight hundred bolivars 
per month when he may be in the capital of the Republic and of one thousand two 
hundred bolivars when he may be visiting the mining sections. 

ART. 90. The inspecting engineers of mines shall receive a salary of eight hundred 
bolivars per month. 

ART. 91. Private persons or companies that possess mines under development are 
obliged to have drawn up by titular or civil mining engineers scientific plans of all the 
subterranean works of mines under development, and this must be done in three sec- 
tions, to wit: horizontal, vertical, and inclined, noting, in the first plan, the elevations 
or variations of level at each point of observation, in order to understand how much it 
rises or falls, according to the course and inclination of the vein at the different points 
of depth, as also to mark the number of degrees and minutes of inclination in the gal- 
leries or levels, connecting galleries, stops, rising galleries, and crosscuts. Therectifica- 
tion of the measures for this plan must be made trigonometrically, referring all the 
points of observations in rectangular codrdinates to the true meridian of the place and 
to its corresponding terrestrial parallel that will serve as codrdinate axes from which to 
determine, in all workings during each year, reference points for subsequent measures. 

ART. 92. The director or manager of the mine is obliged to present to the technical 
inspector or inspecting engineer of mines of the section a copy of his mining plan in the 
three indicated sections, in order that they may note the aggregations or progress made 
in the mines during the year and send these copies to the Minister of Fomento and file 
in the archives of the office of the Technical Inspector of the Republic. . 

ART. 93. The inspectors of mines will make monthly visits to the works of the mine, 
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they will note, in the plan, the advance of the works and all that is conducive to it, and 
will, each three months, pass to the Minister of Fomento and to the President of the 
State or Governor ofthe Territory a copy of the alterations in the plan and a report upon 
the works of development, the security they offer to the preservation of the mine and 
the buildings and tothe lives of the workmen, and of the dangers, abuses, inconveniences, 
or vices they may observe in the development and of the measures to avoid them. 

ART. 94. Concessionaries must, under a penalty of ten thousand bolivars for failure, 
facilitate the inspectors in all that is necessary to make these visits, have them accom- 
panied by the chiefs and directors of the works, submit to them all the information 
they require and show them the plans, of which the inspectors may take copies. 

The fine mentioned in this article will be collected by the office of collection after 
notice from the inspector. 

ART. 95. In case of strikes the inspecting engineer will inquire into the causes, and, | 
if the difficulties that occasioned them can not be amicably settled, he will take care to 
watch over the interests of both parties and will ask the aid of the immediate civil au- 
thority, when it may be necessary, to preserve public order at the mine and in the 
vicinity where the strike occurs. 

ART. 96. Schools of mining will be established, at the will of the Federal Executive, 
in the chief centers of population nearest to the most important mining points. 

The general principles of geology, mineralogy, chemistry, metallurgy, and assay will 
be taught in said mining schools. 

ART. 97. The National Executive is authorized to create such schools of mining as 
he may deem necessary and to frame their respective estimates of expenses and their 
regulations. 

ART. 98. National or foreign mining companies are obliged to keep their books in 
the Spanish language and in accordance with the forms prescribed in the Code of Com- 
merce. 

The infractors of this article shall incur a fine of from four thousand to twelve thou- 
sand bolivars; and, in case of a second offence, the amount of the fine will be dupli- 
cated and they will be compelled to comply with the dispositions herein prescribed. 

ART. 99. The Executive will dictate police regulations for mines, prescribing the 
duties and rights of miners, the prerogatives of the Inspector of Mines in all that per- 
tains to the subject, the principles concerning the preservation of public health, and 
whatever may refer to the passage ways, water drainage, and places of common use. 


TITLE X. 
TRANSIENT DISPOSITIONS. 


ART. 100. The owners of old concessions, whether gratuitous or conditional, re- 
vised, again made valid or not, whatever public authority may have granted them, that 
have not been placed in development, must present, under pain of forfeiture of the 
concession, within one year, to count from the date of the promulgation of this law, to 
the Minister of Fomento the plans prescribed in Article 43. 

ART. 101. The Minister of Fomento, in view of the plans and the authenticity of the 
proprietary title submitted to him, will grant a new title to the concessionary, which 
will be governed in all respects according to this law; and, the period prescribed in the 
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foregoing article having elapsed, he will declare lapsed those concessions whose owners 
have failed to comply with the terms of said article. 

ART. 102. Old concessions that have been under development, and in which work 
may have been suspended, must again begin work in the period of three years under 
pain of forfeiture, and they will be governed by the present code after renewal of title 
of property or concession made in the form prescribed in the foregoing article. 

ART. 103. The owners of all concessions that are being developed, whether their titles 
have been again made valid or not, shall submit their titles. within the term of one 
year after the date of the promulgation of this code, to the Minister of Fomento, who 
will accord to them a new title in consonance with this law. 

ART. 104. When it may appear just, after special complaint, the Federal Executive 
may determine the limits of mining properties in order to discover if their owners are 
in possession in every respect according to their titles, and, if not, to confine them to 
their just limits. 

ART. 105. Mining companies now existing must proceed to arrange the conditions 
upon which work in their mines shall be prosecuted in conformity with this code in the 
term of one year to count from the date of promulgation of this code, under penalties 
already established. 

ART. 106. Legal papers referring to petitions for mines that, at the date of promul- 
gation of this code, may be in a state of substantiation will be considered as not intro- 
duced and they will be filed away. If, in the new petitions made in virtue of this dis- 
position, there appear two or more relating to the same mine or concession, the Minis- 
ter of Fomento will give preference to the oldest petition among those not substantiated 
and filed away before the passage of this law. 

ART. 107. The law of May 30, 1887, upon this subject, and the decree that regulates 
it, dictated August 3, 1887, are annulled. 

Granted in the palace of the Federal legislative body at Caracas on June 26, 1891 
28th year of the law and 33rd year of the federation. 
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Appendix C. 


IMMIGRATION LAW. 


The Congress of the United States of Venezuela decrees: 

ARTICLE 1. The immigration of foreigners will be effected and regulated in the coun- 
try according to the precepts and dispositions established in this law. 

ART. 2. The National Government and that of the States will promote and facilitate 
the immigration to the territory of the Republic of those foreigners adapted to agricul- 
ture, stock raising, the arts and trades, and to domestic service. 

ART. 3. Persons of Asiatic nationality and of the English and Dutch Antilles, or 
those of any other country over seventy years of age, unless it be the father or mother 
accompanying his or her family or whose family is already established in the country, 
will not be contracted for or accepted as immigrants. 

ART. 4. Those persons who are lacking in the required conditions of good health and 
morality are in the same manner excepted. 

ART. 5. The governments of the States, in legislating favorably upon the subject ac- 
cording to article 2, must be careful that their dispositions in reference to the matter 
do not conflict with the constitution and laws of the Republic; and previous to their ex- 
ecution they will submit them to the National Government. 

ART. 6. For the purposes of this law every foreigner is considered an immigrant who, 
abandoning his domicile to establish himself in Venezuela, accepts the passage that the 
Government of the Republic pays for him from the port of his embarkation on the coast 
to the point of his disembarkation in the country. 

ART. 7. Immigrants may come voluntarily in search of employment in the country or 
by virtue of a contract made by them with the State governments or with private per- 
sons, societies, or companies, and with the intervention of the National Executive in the 
terms established by articles 19, 20, 21, and 22 of this law. 

ART. 8. A board of direction is created which shall be composed of six members, of 
whom at least two shall be agriculturists and two shall be merchants, all residing in 
the capital of the Republic, which board will be appointed and actas provided for in the 
executive decree regulating this law. 

ART. 9. The said corporation shall be styled the central board of direction of immi- 
gration; and, when organized, it may establish subaltern boards of direction in the Re- 
public, selecting their members from amongst the most honorable and competent citi- 
zens of the respective locality. 

ART. 10. In order to duly encourage immigration the National Government will ex- 
tend to an immigrant who comes of his own choice the following aids, exemptions, and 
guarantees: (1) the payment of his maritime passage from the port of embarkation to 
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that of his disembarkation in the Republic. (2) The payment of the cost of his disem- 
barkation, board, and maintenance during the first fifteen days after his arrival in Vene- 
zuela. (3) Exemption from payment of import duties upon his wearing apparel, domestic 
utensils, machines, tools, and instruments of his profession. (4) Exemption from the pay- 
ment of consular fees including that for furnishing him with a passport with which he 
must come provided and in which must be stated that he isan immigrant. (5) The ex- 
pense of transportation of the immigrant to any of the existing colonies under the direct 
administration of the Government when he does not come under contract with the gov- 
ernment of a State or with private persons or companies, who, in this case, must pay 
the expense for his transportation to the place where he must dwell. 

ART. 11. Each immigrant shall have the right to a grant of title of property to one hec- 
tare (2.471 acres) of land in any one of the colonies where he may desire to reside or 
of the public lands that the Government designates for that purpose after one year of 
residence in the country, and that there shall be sold to him besides, at half the price 
established by law, the amount of public land that he wishes to purchase during the 
first two years of his residence in the Republic, Provided, That to avoid costs and de- 
lays to the person interested, the National Government will dispense with those requi- 
sites that may not be indispensable to securing to him this right. 

ART. 12. In the case of sale, as provided in the foregoing article, the requisites 
established by law upon the subject will be complied with. 

ART. 13. The prices established by law for the public lands of the Republic are forty 
bolivars per hectare of agricultural lands and two thousand bolivars per square league 
(6,095 4H; square yards) of lands suited to pasturage or stock raising. 

ART. 14. Immigrants that may come under contract with companies or private persons 
shall enjoy the same aids and exemptions that are established in the foregoing articles 
except the payment of their expenses for disembarkation, board, and maintenance dur- 
ing the first fifteen days after their arrival in Venezuela and the costs of their transpor- 
tation to the place where they must dwell, all of which is for account of the contractors 
in conformity with the stipulations of their respective contracts. 

ART. 15. Immigrants will enjoy the same rights in the Republic as those accorded 
foreigners by article 10 of the National Constitution, and if they should become natu- 
ralized they will be exempt from military service for five years. 

ART. 16. Besides the duties attaching to foreigners resident in Venezuela, immigrants 
are also obliged: (1) to not absent themselves from the country except after one year 
at least from the date of their arrival in it unless they shall pay into the national treasury 
the sums that may have been expended for their transportation; (2) to comply with the 
contracts in virtue of which they have been brought to the country. 

ART. 17. The company or private person that desires to bring immigrants to the 
Republic shall solicit the necessary authority from the National Executive, which will 
be accorded by the minister in charge of the matter after the engagement to comply 
‘with all the rules and prescriptions of this law as well as of the regulatory decrees and 
resolutions in force at the date of granting authority. 

ArT. 18. In order to concede the authority treated of in the foregoing article, the 
minister shall previously hear the report of the central board of direction of immi- 
gration, and, if it shall be unfavorable, he must demand the necessary guarantee in 
protection of the interests of the treasury or of the country, and if not obtained, he 
will refuse the said authority. 
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ART. 19. Private persons or companies, upon making petition, must indicate the 
number, nationality, and class of persons that they need, the climate of the place where 
the immigrants must work, the nature of the work that is required, the salary that is 
offered, the concession of a habitation and private premises for cultivation and what- 
ever other conditions that it is desired to be expressed. As far as it may be compati- 
ble with the official character of the State governments, they are obliged to indicate to 
the National Executive the number, nationality, and class of immigrants that are solic- 
ited to reside in their territory, submitting also other relevant information. 

ART. 20. The proposals embodied in the petitions referred to in the foregoing article 
will be transmitted by the National Executive to his agents of immigration in foreign 
countries and, upon being accepted by immigrants, they will constitute a mutual con- 
tract between the immigrants and petitioners that will be ratified before the respective 
council, and by which the contracting parties are bound. 

ART. 21. The said agreements, matured into contracts, will not be in force for more 
than two years, to be extended at the will of the parties, but no clause can be stipulated 
in them that is contrary to the constitution and laws of the Republic or to international 
treaties. 

ART. 22. The colonization of natives or foreigners in the country will be established 
and regulated by a special law. 

ART. 23. The dispositions and precepts contained in this law must be explained to 
immigrants before their departure from their respective country, and it is the duty 
of the agents or consuls of Venezuela to comply with this mandate, of which fact 
evidence must be entered in a register kept for that purpose. 

ART. 24. Immigrants that purchase public lands in accordance with the terms of 
this law are not obliged to produce and pay the price of the same until two years after 
having entered into possession of the land purchased, and in the mean time they can 
not transfer the property until they have been in possession of it for the period of three 
years. 

ART. 25. The title to the property will not be passed to them until they have paid the 
price stipulated, and provided always that the residence of the immigrant upon the 
land sold may be proven, and that he has already begun the labor of development or 
cultivation. 

ART. 26. It pertains to the National Executive to dictate the regulations, to establish 
the corporations, authorities, agencies, quarters for immigrants, etc., that may be 
necessary to put into practical effect in the country the dispositions of this law, as well 
as to assign to the central board of direction of immigration their respective duties and 
privileges. 

ART. 27. For the effects of the foregoing article, the Congress will annually appro- 
priate, in the law of estimates of expenditure, the sum that, in its judgment, should be 
contributed to the encouragement and development of immigration to Venezuela. 

ART. 28. All the laws, decrees, etc., passed heretofore in reference to this subject 
are repealed. 

Granted in the palace of the Federal Legislative Body, in Caracas, on June 9, 1891,. 
the 28th year of the law and the 33rd year of the Federation: 





Commercial Directory. 


BARCELONA. 


Bank ageney. 

Banco Comercial. 
Commission merchants. 
Grundo, Nicolas. 

Salazar, Hernandez. 


Importers, exporters, and commission merchants. 


Caro y Ca., Daniel de. 
Dominici 6 Hijos, S. 
Baiz, Ignacio H. 

Gomez, H. G. D. C. 
Hernandez, M. Salazar. 
Rolando, Andres (Succ.). 
Rolando, Aquiles. 
Rolando, Armado. 
Valencia, Julio J. 


BARQUISIMETO. 


Merchants. 
Garcia Hermanos & Co. 


BETIJOQUE. 


Coffee and commission merchants. 
Sanz, J. 
Sanz, J. R. 


BOCONO. 


Commission and coffee merchants. 
Berti, Vicente. 
Castillo Hermanos. 
Segovia, Pacifico. 
Urdaneta, L. M. 
Villasmil, 1. M. 


General stores. 
Briceño Hermanos. 
Castillo, Lisimaco. 
Cazorla, Leon. 
Leon, Crisanto. 
Madrid, Manue 
Saavedra, Max. 


BOCONO—Continned. 


General stores—Continued. 


Saavedra, Santana. 
Urdaneta, Luís María 
Uzcátegui, Francisco de P. 
Villasmil, Juan N. 


Importer. * 


Caracciolo Parra Picón. 


Iron merchant. 


Briceño Abad. 


Merchants. 


Berti, Vicente. 
Briceño Hermanos. 
Castillo Hermanos, coffee and commission. 
Galbaldon, Fabricio. 
Gonzalo, Pablo Marita. 
Henriquez, Eliseo. 
Madrid, Manuel. 
Riera, Domingo. 
Saavedra, Santana. 
Segovia, Pacifico. 
Villasmil, Juan N. 


CARACAS. 


Banks. 


Banco de Venezuela. 

Banco de Caracas. 

London Bank of Mexico and South America, 
limited. 


Blank book manufacturers. 


Herrera, Irigoyen y Ca. 
Rothe, Alfredo. 


Rooks. 


Carranza Hnos. 

Cedillo, Juan C. 

Graells Hermanos. 
Planchart y Velutini. 
Puig Ros y Hermano, L. 
Rothe, Alfredo. 

Silva, Antonio J. 
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CARACAS—C ontinued. 


Bookbinders. 
Gonzalez, Pedro Jacinto. 
Jimeno, Julian. 
León, José Cruz. 
Martinez, Daniel. 
Rothe, Alfredo. 
Sadó. Joaquin. 


Brass ware. 
Aagaard, Torvaldo. 
Bolland, Tomás. 
Falkenhagen. Juan. 
Friede, Adolfo. 
Fuenmayor, Foo. de Borja. 
Marquez, Pedro. 
Nordmann, Julio. 
Rodriguez Amaral, Felipe. 
Coffee milis. 
Calderin, Eliodoro. . 
Castro, Matias. 
Chenel & Co. 
Daviot, Gral. Vicente. 
Franco, Agusto. 
Gallegos, Rémulo. 
Marquez, Juan. 
Ochoa y Ca. 
Payares, Juan José. 


Salas, José. 
Yépez, Dr. Antonio E. 


Commission merchants. 
Baasch, Ed. y Oscar. 
Brignone, Delfino y Ca. 
Cabana y Tirado. 
Cadenas y Ca. 

Delfino y Echenique. 
Diaz, Pedro Antonio. 
Diaz y Echezuría. 
Dominguez & Ca. 
Egaña, Juan Bautista. 
Francia y ('a., Felipe. 
Franklin y Echeverría. 
Hellmund y Ca., C. 
Larrazábal Hermanos. 
Lugo, Manuel Felipe. 
Machado, 1. B. 

Martí Moragas, J. 
Martínez, Alvarez y Ca. 
Martinez Espino, A. 
Mayz, Francisco. 
Molina y Ca. 

Orta, Aquilino. 

Pérez Hermanos. 
Quiroba, Juan. 
Rodriguez, Juan Maria. 
Sanchez y Ca.,J. A. 
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CARACAS—Continued. 


Commission merchants—Continued. 
Santana Hermanos y Ca. 
Sebastian, Delfino R. 

Sosa y Ca., Santiago. 
Trujillo, Luís A. 
Volcán y Madris. 


Corn mille. 
Carreño, Juan Bta. 
Conde y Ca. 
Correa, Emilio. 
Orockery. 
Benitez Hermanos. 
Flores, Simón. 
Spirito, Santiago. 
Tovar y Galindo. 
Drugs. 
Acosto, Rodrigues & Co. 
Albrand, Eduardo. 
Alcántara Hermanos. 
Alvarez de Lugo y Ca. 
Arteaga Revenga y Ca., M. 
Braun y Ca. 
Dominguez y Ca. 
Eskildsen, Julio. 
García, Esteban $. 
Gathmann, Eduardo. 
Guudens, Francisco. 
González, Rafael. 
González, Wadakier, J. 
Heyden, Cárlos. 
Jahnke, Carlos E. 
Jelambi, J. Angel. 
Lerzundi y Ca., M. 
Lessman & Co., R. 
Martinez y Martinez. 
Marvéz y Ca. 
Marvéz, A. B. 
Mossello y Ca. 
Ochoa, Elías. 
Rodriguez, Teodocio. 
Schiitte, Guillermo. 
Stúrup y Ca., G. 
Tejera, Rafael. 


Dry goods, wholesale. 
Arón Daniel 4 Fils, y F. Waltz. 
Becker & Co. 
Benatar, Bendelac & Co. 
Blohm, Valentiner & Co. 
Boggio, Yanes & Co. 
Brandt, Luis. 
Corrales & Co. 
Delfino, Báez & Co. 
Dohrn & Co. 
Eickhorn, Eduardo. 





CARÁCAS—Continued. 


Dry goods, wholesale—Continued. 
Eraso Hnos. & Co. 
Jacobson & Co. 

Lassére £ Co. 

Leseur, Rómer & Co. 
Matos & Co., M. A. 
Nuñéz & Co. 

Pérez, Diaz & Co 
Pérez  Co., José Antonio. 
Pérez, Juan Pablo. 
Pérez, Santiago. 
Ramírez, José F. 
Rivero, Travieso & Co. 
Rohl & Co., J. 

Ruiz, Jaime & Co. 
Santana Hnos. & Co. 
Seijas & Co. 

Sota, Herrera & Co. 
Sucre & Co. 


Electric and galvanic apparatus. 
Borges & Co., G. M. 
Furniture. 
Charles, Ageno. 
Leén, Jorge. 
Llaca, J. M. 
Martinez Egaña, Simón. 
Merentes. Miguel. 
Miiller, Cárlos. 
Palacio Abreu, Antonio. 
Rivero Escudero € Hno. 
Ruíz, Juan Antonio. 
Rus, Eloy. 
Ruz, Leopoldo. 
Sahmkow, G. 
Suarez Hnos. 
Yanes y Ca., Pedro. 
Groceries and provisions, wholesale. 
Báez y Ca. 
Boulton y Ca., H. L. 
Brignone, Delfino y Ca. 
Cabana y Tirado. 
Cabrera y Landaeta. 
Cardenas y Ca. 
Castillo, Casaux & Co. 
Chapellin y Ca., M. 
Domínguez y Ca., J. O. 
Egaña, Juan Bautista. 
Forsythe, Gorrondona y Ca. 
Francia y Ca., F. 
Franklin y Echeverría. 
Franklin, Agusto. 
García, Seljas y Ca. 
Gutierrez, Samuel. 
Hellmund y Ca., C. 
Herrera, Sucre & Co. 


Bull. 34 
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CARACAS—Continued. 


Groceries and provisions, wholesale—Continued. 


Invernizio y Ca. 

Jiménez, Rodriguez y Ca. 
Larraz4bal Hermanos. 
Linarvs, J. E. 

Lugo, Manuel Felipe. 
Machado J. M. 

Marti Moragas. 

Martinez Alvarez, E. 
Martinez Espino, Antonio. 
Molina y Ca. 
Montemayor, Lorenzo de. 
Moser & Co. 

Pérez Hermanos. 
Rodríguez, Juan María. 
Sanchez y Ca., J. A. 

Sosa y Ca. 

Suárez, Gregorio. 
Trujillo, Luis A. 

Volcán y Madris. 

Zárraga, José Antonio. 


Hardware. 


Becker, Brun y Ca. 
Jarren y Ca. 
Neuville Hermanos. 
Réo y Ca., H. 
Santana & Co. 


Hardware, smal. 


Aguado, Simeón. 

Arón Daniel & Fils, y F. Walts. 
Basalo Hermanos. 
Basalomena, Emilio. 
Becker, Brun y Ca. 
Bourgoet, Leoner de. 
Cohen y Ca. 

Corrales y Ca. 

Dohrn y Ca., Max. 
Dupuy, Miguel. 
Eickhorn, Eduardo. 
Ettedgui, H. 

García Hermanos. 
Gonzalez Seijas, Eleuterio. 
Guinand Fréres. 

Hass, Adolfo. 

Jarren y Ca, L. 

Lassére y Ca. 

Múller y Ca. 

Muñoz & Co. 

Olivo y Ca. 

Perrault y Ca., A. 

Roche, Emilio. 
Rodríguez Díaz, Enrique. 
Róo y Ca., H. 

Ruíz, Manuel. 

Santana y Ca. 
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CARÁCAS—Continued. CARÁCAS—Continued. 


Hardware, small —Continued. 
Saúmel y Ca., C. 


Importers and exporters—Continued. 
Montaubán, Augé y Ca., importers and ex- 


Trios & Baz. 
Vera León, Julián. 


Hatters. 


Arévalo y Ca., José Antonio. 
Arón Daniel & Fils, y F. Waltz. 
Dohrn y Ca., Max. 

Dubbers y Wiese. 
Guánchez, Dionicio G. 
Hernández Silva, Adolfo. 
Jacobson y Ca. 

Pardo, Ritz & Aporta. 
Pérez y Paul. 

Pérez y Ca., M. F. 

Roche y Ca., E. 

Roche, Emilio. 

Rodrigues Dias, H. 


Importers and exporters. 


Arón Daniel y Fils, y F. Waltz, importers. 

Baasch, Eduardo y Oscar, importers and ex- 
porters. 

Becker y Ca., Otto, importers and exporters. 

Becker, Brun y Ca., importers. 

' Benatar, Bendelac 4 Co. 

Blohm, Valentiner y Ca., importers and ex- 
porters. 

Boggio, Yanes y Ca., importers. 

Boulton y Ca., H. L., importers and exporters. 

Brandt, Luis, importer. 

Brignone, Delfino y Ca., importers. 

Cadenas y Ca., R., importers. 

: Chaumer y Ca., importers. 

Chenel y Ca., importers. 

Corrales y Ca., importers. 

Delfino, Baez y Ca., importers. 

Eickhorn, Eduardo. 

Eraso Hermanos y Ca., importers and ex- 
porters. : 

Eraso, Domingo, exporter. 

Forsyth, Gorrondona & Co., importers. 

Hellmund y Ca., C., importers and exporters. 

Hermanos Casas y Ca., importers. 

Herrera, Yrigoyen y Ca., J. M., importers. 

Hurtado, Teófilo, importer. 

Invernizio 4 Co., importers. 

Jacobson y Ca., importers. 

Jarren y Ca., L., importers. 

Jiminez, Rodríguez & Ca., importers. 

Lassêre y Ca., importers. 

Leicibabaza y Ca., importers. 

Leseur, Rómer y Ca., importers and exporters. 

Linares, J. E., importer and exporter. 

Matos y Ca., M. A., importers and exporters. 

Mendoza y Ca., Lopez, importers. 


porters. 
Ochoa & Co., Guillermo, importers. 
Olivo y Ca., G. 
Pérez y Diaz, importers. 
Pérez, Diaz & Co., importers, 
Pérez y Ca., importers. 
Pérez & Co.,J. A., importers. 
Pérez, Juan Pablo, importer. 
Pérez, Santiago, importer. 
Ponte y Ca., R., importer. 
Porras E., Herman, importer. 
Rauber, E., importer. 
Rivero, Travieso y Ca., importers. 
Roche, Emilio, importer. 
Rohl y Ca., J., importers. 
Róo y Ca., H., importers. 
Ruíz, Jaime y Ca., $S., importers. 
Santana Hermanos y Ca., importers and ex- 
porters. 
Santana y Ca., importers. 
Seijas € Co., R., importers. 
Sosa, Santiago, importer. 
Sucre y Ca., importers. 
Zuloaga, Carlos, importer. 


Jewelry stores. 


Ammé y Ca.,J.G. 
Beiner, Emilio. 
Bóttger y Ca., A. 
Bosque, Luis. 
Buono, L. 
Cachazo, Antonio. 
Ely Hermanos. 
Gathmann Hermanos. 
Lemoine, E. D. 
Lépez, J. M. 
Luisi, Antonio. 
Marrero, Camilo. 
Picard y Ca., S. 
Vilardebó, Pedro. 


Joint stock compantes. 


Agencia Funeraria. 

Compañía del American Telephone Consoli- 
dated. 

Compañía del Ferrocarril de la Guiara á 
Carácas. 

Compañía del Ferrocarril Central de Carácas 
á Valencia. 

Compañía del Ferrocarril del Carácas al Valle. 

Compañía del Gran Ferrocarril de Venezuela. 

Compañía del Teléfono Intercontinental. 

Compañía de Navegación y Ferrocarril de 
Carenero, limitada. 
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Joint stock companies—Continued. 

Compañía de Pastas Italianas, Escobas y 
Velas. 

Compañía de Minas de Petróleo en los Estados 
los Andes y Falcon Zulia, ‘‘Constancia Da- 
cowich.” , e 

Compañía '“Nueva Constructora.” 

Compañía Proveedora de Maderas del Pais, 
Aserradas al Vapor. 

Compañía Ytalo Venezolana, “El Ramio.” 

Lithographers. 

Bérghaenel, Max. 

Linares Hermanos, Succ. 

Neun, Henrique. 

Remstedt, Juan. 

Office stationery and furniture. 

Arredondo, Betancourt y Ca., T. de. 

Carranza Hnos. 

Cedillo, Juan C. 

Herrera Irigoyen y Ca., J. M. 

Jagenberg Hermanos y Cia. 

Llamozas y Ca., S. N. 

Planchart y Velutini. 

Porras E., Herman. 

Rojas Hermanos, 

Silva, Antonio J. 


Photographers. 
Arismendi y Manrique. 
Fernández y González. 
Lessman, Federico. 
Navarro, Martinez J. J. 
Pinottini, Juan Bautista. 
Salas E. 


Piano manufacturers. 
Arismendi, Pedro P. 
Montoya, Manuel. 
Montoya, Victor Manuel. 
Rodriguez Colina, Lorenzo. 
Thriemmer, Hugo. 


Pianos. 
Arredondo, Betancourt y Ca., T. de. 
Heny, E. 
Saúme, C. M., Succ. 
Saumell y Ca. 

Printing offices. 
Aldrey Jiménez, Succ., Teófilo. 
Antero Hermanos. 
Arambúru Hermanos. 
Arredondo, Betancourt y Cia., T. de. 
Borges & Co., José R. 
Calcafio, Francisco de P. 
Castillo, Licdo., Luis Felipe, director. 
Castro & Co. 
Coll Otero, Pedro. 
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Printing ofices—Continued. 


Damirón, A. 

Espinal 6 Hijos. 

Figueredo, Carlos B. 
Herrera, Irigoyen y Ca., J. M. 
Michelena, Tomás. — 
Monasterios Velasquez, J. M. 
Pierre, Guillermo F. 

Porras, Emilio. 

Porras, E. Herman. 

Pumar, Cárlos. 

Quintero, Domingo. 

Rothe, Alfredo. 

Soriano, Succ., J. M. 
Urdaneta B., Enrique. 


Saddlery and harness. 


Daumen, A. 

Diaz, Marcos. 
Fajardo, Pedro J. 
Fajardo, Rafael. 
Mellior, Alejo. 
Mufioz, Angel Maria. 
Muñoz, Vicente. 

Osio, Vicente. 

Pérez, Pablo Vicente. 
Ponte, Andrés Avelino. 
Sarmiento, José de J. 
Schmale, H. C. 


Sewing machines. 


Heny, E. 
Péres y Diaz. 


Silversmiths. 


Bosque, Luis. 

Buono, L. 

Caballero Caballero, Andrés. 
Castro, Leopoldo. 
Esparragoza, Manuel. 
Fuenmayor, J. M. 

Lépez, J. M. 

Marrero, Camilo. 

Martinez, Eladio. 

Moreno, Rafael. 

Polanco, Domingo. 

Soriano López, Pedro Vicente, 
Thompson, Vicente. 
Vázquez, Félix. 

Vázquez Hermanos. 


Soap and candles. 


Diaz, Pedro Antonio. 
Mendoza y Ca. 

Porras L., Herman. 
Quiroba, Juan. 
Zarraga, José Antonio. 
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Tailoring establishments. 
Agudelo, J. M. 
Argote, Ventura. 
Argouet 6 Hijo. 
Arias, Santiago. 
Berra, Eusebio A. 
Blanco Ojeda, Juan. 
‘Blanco Silvestre, V. 
Blomontt, Antonio. 
Boom, Luis. 

Calafell Hnos. 
Chaumer y Ca. 
Cruz & Co., L. 
Díaz, Francisco de P. 
Díaz Matos, Luis Marla. 
Duprat y Ca., T. A. 
Echesuría y Ca. 
Fajardo, J. M. 
Fourastié, Pablo. 
García, J. Demetrio. 
Greil, José. 
Guerrero, Inocencio. 
Ibarra, Luis. 
Kleinkow, Luis. 
Kiihnhold, C. J. 
Lovera, Félix Maria. 
Martinez, Antonio Lino. 
Mendoza y Ga. 
Monasterios, Isidoro. 
Ortega, Mariano. 

* Padrón, J. Bta. 
Palma, Juan. 
Pardo, Eduardo Luis. 
Péres & Co., Manuel Felipe. 
Porras, Manuel. 
Pulgar, Domingo. 
Quintero, Noriega y Ca. 
Roche, Emilio. 
Roche y Ca., E. 
Rodriguez & Co. 
Sanz, Anacleto. 
Sanz, Simén. 
Toro, Eduardo. 
Valdez Ernesto. 


Iineware. 
Bosque, Eduardo Vicente. 
Diaz, Félipe. 
Engelbrecht, Guillermo. 
Ibarra Villareal, Pedro. 
Mejias, Fidel. 
Planas, Francisco de Paula. 


Underelothing. 
Cubria y Ca., Fermin. 
Oropeza y Feo. 
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Und erclothing—Continued. 
Pérez, Manuel Félipe. 
Pérez, Miguel G. 
Romero y Fernandes. 


Undertakers. 


Agencia Funeraria. 
“La Equitativa” 
“La Nacional.” 


Waz articles. 
Agencia Funeraria. 


Fernández y Ca. 
González Lovera, Marcelino. 


Wholesale merchandise. 


Arón Daniel & Fils, & F. Waltz. 
Becker y Ca., Otto. 
Bentato y Ca. 
Blohm, Valentiner y Ca. 
Boggio, Yanes y Ca. 
Brandt, Luis. 
Corrales y Ca. 
Delfino, Báez y Ca. 
Dohrn y Ca., Max. 
Eraso Hermanos y Ca. 
Ghio y Eikhorn. 
Jacobson y Ca. 
Lassére y Ca. 
Leseur, Rómer y Ca. 
Lundt, C. Fred. 
Matos y Ca., M. A. 
Morales, Pérez y Ca. 
Pérez, Juan Pablo. 
Pérez, Santiago. 
Ramirez, José F. 
Rivero, Travieso y Ca. 
Rgóhl y Ca., J. 
Ruiz, Jaime y Ca. 
Santana Hermanos y Ca. 
Seijas y Ca., R. 
Sucre y Ca. 

Wines and liquors. 


Aguilar y Ca., E. M. 
Delfino & Co., R. 
Palacios, Pedro. 


CARUPANO. 


Banks. 
Banco de Carácas, Agents A. Lucca & Ca 
Banco de Venezuela. 
Alvarado, Carlos Pio. 
Orsini 6 Hijos, J. 
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Importers and exporters (general merchandise). 
Cova, R. Silva. 
Figuera & Co., Julio. 
Franceschi & Co., José. 
Jouclá & Co. 
Lucca & Co., A. 
Massiani & Co., F. 
Navarro, José M. 
Raffalli Hnos. 
Requena, Francisco. 
Vicentelli & Santelli. 


Pharmactes. 
Alvarado, Buenaventura. 
Maiz, Luis Carrera. 
Perez, José Pablo. 
Silva, Luís José. 


Soap and candle manufacturers. 
Silva, Marcos. 
Vallanilla £ Marcano. 
Vasquez & Rodríguez. 
Wines and liquors. 
Angel Mattei & Co. 


CIUDAD BOLIVAR, 


Bank agency. 
Banco de Venezuela. 

Commission merchants. 
Afanador, Ramón & José. 
Bermudez hijo, Ricardo. 
Bigott & Co., Manuel. 
Machado, Tomás. 
Machado Siegert, José Tomás. 
Mantilla, Alejandro. 
Michelangeli & Figarella. 
Guaderrama, Mateo. 
Plessmann, Cuno. 
Rodríguez & Co., M. A. 


Drugs. 
Agosto, J. B. 
Kiihn & Co., William. 
Morreno, Y gnacio. 
Scherling, Conrado. 


Hatters. 
Aldag & Co., Theo. 


Importers and exporters. 
Aldag & Co., Theo. 
Battistini & Co., A. 
Battistini, D. M. 
Blohm & Co. 
Frustuck Hermanos. 
Gardes £ Co. 
Mathison Hermanos. 


CIUDAD BOLIVAR—Continued. 


Importers and exporters—Continued. 
Monch, Kraft & Co. 
Palazzi & Co. 
Pietrantoni Hermanos. 
Sprick, Luis & Co. 
Tomassi & Co., B. 
Vicentini £ Co., C. 
Walff, Juan. 


Jewelers. 

Buren, Antonio von. 

Crapulli & Barletta. 

Huth, Ernesto. 
Machinery and brass goods, plumbers’ supplies, 

iron ware, ete. 

Underhill, Geo. F. (water works). 
Printing offices. 

El Bolivariense. 

Machado, Julio 8. 

Ortega R., J. M. 


Saddlers. 
Kahler & Durcksmeier. 


Tobacoo manufacturers. 
Guaderrama, Mateo. 
Simonpatri, Tomás. 


Undertakers. 
Araujo, Natalio. 
Ulloa, J. M. 


CORO. 


Merchants. 

Capriles, J. A. 

Capriles, M., exporter, commission, and im- 
porter. 

Cook 6 Hijos, G., exporters, importers, and 
commission. 

Correa, R. A., importer, exporter, and com- 
mission. 

Curiel, Elias, exporter, commission, and im- 
porter. 

Henriques, Isaac C. 

Senior 6 Hijo, J. A.,exporters, commission, and 
importers. : 


CUMANA. 


a. 
Madriz, Otero, F. 
Mayz, P. Lúcas. 
Rivas 6 Hijos, J. A. 


Furniture. 
Concheiro, José. 
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Importers, exporters, and commission merchants, 
general, 
Berrizbeitia y Hermanos, E. 
Henriquez, J. López. 
Himiob, Andres. 
Mattei, Miguel. 
Pietri, Luís. 
Rivas 6 Hijos, J. A. 
Rojas Hermanos, Badaracoo. 


Merchants, commission. 
García Nuñez, F. ) 
Madrid, J.J. 
Mattei, Miguel. 


Merchants, general merchandise. 
Aristeguieta, F. 
Bermudez, J. C. 
Blanco, Pedro. 

Bossio & Co., N.G. 
Bruno, A. 

Bruzual & Sobrino, M. 
Bruzual 6 Hijos, C. 
Bruzual, J. Alejandro. 
Bruzual, Ramón. 
Cagtaño, Miguel. 
Castro, Mario. 
Cebollero, Manuel. 
Guevara, M. M. 
Henriquez, J. López. 
Himiob, Andrés. 
Ibarra, Surga R. 
Isaba, Justo. 

López, J. D. 

Madrid, J.J. 
Martinez, A. G. 
Martinez, Diomedes. 
Mayz Calzadilla, J. 
Mitá, Márcas. 

Nuñez, J. F. 

Rivas 6 Hijos, J. A. 
Rivero, J.J. 

Rojas P. y Hermanos. 
Santos, José. 

Sucre, Salvador. 
Traverso, D. 

Printing offices. 
Martinez, M. A. 
Milá de la Roca, B. 
Serra Rius, F. 


Rum manufacturers. 
Arias, F. 
Beauperthuy. P. D. 
Martinez. Jacinto. 
Pérez, Bernardo. 
Ramos, M. 


VENEZUELA. 


CUMANA—Continued. 


Rum manufacturers—Contínued. 
* Rosa, P. Luis de la. 
Serra R., F. 
Vallanilla, L. 


Tailoring establishments. 
Fernandez, B. 
Soto, J. D. 


Undertakers. 
Boisellier, Ch. 
Himiob, A. 
Vallanilla, J.J. 


DUACA. 


General merchants. 
Bell, J. D. 
Colman, A. A. 


ESCUQUE. 


Commission and coffee merchants. 
Muchacho, R. 
Muñoz, Emilio. 


LA GUAIRA. 


Banks. 
Banco Comercial de Caracas. 
Banco de Venezuela. 


importers, exportere,and commission merchants. 
Almenar y Ca., A., general merchardinse. 
Aquino, E. 
Arteaga, R. T., general merchandise. 
Ayala, Leopoldo, general merchandise. 
Badillo hijo, L., general merchandise. 
Baiz, A., drugs. 
Becker, Brun & Co., general. 
Blohm, Valentiner y Ca., general. 
Bonetin, H. L., general. 
Boulton y Ca., H. L., general merchandise. 
Chapellin y Ca., R., general merchandise. 
Cortes, Federico G., hardware. 
Dominguez y Ca., E., general merchandise. 
Dupouy y Ca., A., general merchandise. 

" Escobar hijo, R., general merchandise. 
Galan y Ca., Cárlos, general merchandise. 
Galindo, Juan F., general merchandise. 
Garcia, Anselmi & Co. 

García, Correa y Ca., L. F., general merchas- 
dise. 

Gentil, A. Perret, general merchandise. 

Guardia & Co., Juan Antonio, general mer- 
chandise. 

Hellmund y Ca., C., general merchandise. 
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Continued. 
Leseur, R9mer y Ca.. general merchandise. 
Mallory y Ca., G., general merchandise. 
Merturet y Ca., E., general merchandise. 
Massone y Gasperi, liquors.. 
Mayora & Co., Adolfo, general merchandise. 
Miranda y Ca., R., general merchandise. 
Morena, O. F. 
Moreau y Ca., Chirinos, general merchandise. 
Padron, Juan B., general merchandise. 
Pérez y Morales, general merchandise. 
Pérez y Ca., W. Carias, general merchandise. 
Rivas, M. Castillo, general merchandise. 
Ruíz, B. M., general merchandise. 
Salas y Montemayor, general merchandise. 
Scholtz, J. C., general merchandise. 
Stúrup, G., drugs. 
Velises, Anselmo P., general merchandise. 
Vidal, Ignacio, general merchandise. 
Winckelmann & Co., O., general merchandise, 


MARACAIBO. 


Banks 


Banco del Comercio. 
Banco de Maracaibo. 


Merchants, import, export, and commission. 


Ampire & Co., D. 

Beckmann & Andresen, importers hardware. 

Blohm & Co., importers and exporters.* 

Boscan & Zabala. 

Boulton, jr., & Co., H. L., importers and ex- 
porters.*t 

Bozo y Ca., Eduardo, importers, exporters, and 
commission. 

Bustamente & Co., A., importers, exporters, 
and commission. t 

Cabrera & Luciani, importers, exporters, and 
commission.* 

Christern & Co., importers.* 

Cooke é Hijos, G. 

Dagnino & Co., M., importers, exporters, and 
commission. 

De Lima & Co., jr. 

Eduardo & McGregor, importers. 

Gomez, J. & H. D. C., importers.* 

Henriquez & Co., dry goods, bakeries ; export- 
ers of dividivi and fustic. 

Lagomaggiore & Co., importers, exporters, 
and commission. 

Minlos, Breuer & Co. 

Parra, Pocaterra & Co. 

Pinedo, G. G., exporter, fustio and dividivi. 

Pons, Ramon, exporter and commission.t 


* Dry goods and provisions and a general business in hardware. 


MARACAIBO—Continued. 


Importers, exporters, and commission merchants— | Merchants, import, export, and commission—Ctd. 


Rivas y Garbiras. 

Sariol, José, exporters and commission. 

Soto, Focion & Co., exporters and commission. 
Troconis & Co., Curiel, importers, exporters, 


and commission. 
Urdaneta & Co., Angel. 


Van Dissel, Thies & Co., importers, exporters; 


and commission. 


MERIDA. 
Coffee merchants. 
Bricefio, Abelino. 
Lares, Prisco. 


Drugs. 
Bourgoin & Co. 


Parra Picón, Dr. Ramón, importer. 


Flour manufacturer. 
Salas, Luis Ma. 

General merchandise. 
Arria, José T. 
Caracoali, Victor. 


Parra Picón, Caraciolo, importer. 


Picón, Obdulio. 

Ruíz, Cárlos. 

Salas Hermanos & Co. 

Salas 6 Hijo, Federico. 
Printing offices. 

Baralt, Ignacio. 

Cordero, Julio F. 

Picón Grillet, Pablo A. 


MIRANDA. 


Merchant. 
Rios, Félix Antonio. 


NIRGUA. 


Merchants. 
Llanos & Co., M. 


PUERTO CABELLO. 


Oommnission merchants. 
Albornoz € Burguillos. 
Baasch, E. £ O. 
Berrisbeitia, E. 
Brandt, Carlos. 
Capriles, B. 
Dominguez & Co., A. 
Guruceaga, J.J. de. 


| Principally provisions. 
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Commission merchants—Continued. 
Jesurum, M. 
Polly 4 Co. 
Rivas, Fensohn & Co. 
Salas, D. H. 


Dry-goods merchants. 
Ascher & Co. 
Baasch, Maues & Co. 
Blohm & Co. 
Braschi 6 Hijos. 
Leseur, Rémer & Co. 

Foundry. 

Wittstein & Co. 

Hardware merchants. 
Mestern & Co. 
Redler & Co., O. 
Reinboth 4 Co., M. 
Seidel & Co., L. 


Merchants, generat. 
Alegrette & Co., 8. Martí. 
Baasch, Mauss & Co. 
Banuelos, Manuel y Luis Martinez. 
Beselin & Co. 
Betancourt, A. 
Braschi 6 Hijos, A. 
Ermen, A. 
Escarra, F. C. 
Garoes & Anne. 
Guruceaga, J.J. de. 
Puncel, Luis. 
Rodriguez, Carlos. e 
Volkmar, William H. 


Merchants, importers, exporters of dry goods and 
produce. 
Ascher & Co., H. 
Blohm & Co. 
Braschi é Hijos, A. 
Leseur, Rómer & Co. 
Merchants, importers of provisions, exporters of 
produce. 
Beselin & Co. 
Boulton & Co. 
Ermen, A. 
Frey, M. 
Merchants, importers, and exporters. 
-q Ascher & Co., Hn. 
Baasch, Eduardo & Oscar. 
Berrisbeitia, Eduardo. 
Beselin & Co. 
Blohm & Co. 
Boulton & Co. » 
Brandt, Carlos. 
Braschi 6 Hijos, A. 
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Merchants, importers, and exporters—Continzed. 
Frey, Matias. . 
Leseur, Rémer & Co. 
Lowenhelm & Co. 
"Rivas, Baasch & Fensohn. 


Provision merchants. 
Diaz, Antonio Rodrigues. 
Rivero, Roberto. 
Rodriguez & Marim. 


Sawmills and timber business. 

Hill, Rk. 8. 

Reuter, T. & M. 
Soap manufacturers. 

Frey, T. 

Hill, R. 8. o 
Tannertes. 

Dachary, T. P. 

Picher, M. 


Planters and exporters. 
Cordero Hermanos. 
Zerez Hermanos. 


SAN CRISTOBAL. 
Merchants. 
Andersen, Miller & Co., importera and ex- 
porters. 
Berti Hermanos, commission merchants. 
Branger Hermanos, importers and exporters. 
Cardenas C., Rafael, importer and exporter. 
Flores Hermanos, importers and exporters. 
González Bona Hermanos, exporters and im 
porters. 
Lagomaggiore & Co., importers and exporters. 
Minlos, Breuer & Co., importers and ex porters. 
Rivera, Encarnación, commission merchant. 
Sánchez Hermanos, importers and exporters. 
Sanchez, Nepomuceno, exporter. 
Sánchez & Co., T. W., importers and ex- 
porters. 
Semedey Hermanos, importers and exporters. 
Van Dissel. Thies & Co., importers and ex- 
porter». 


TARIBA. 


Importers and exporters. 
Cardenas, Gabriel, importer and exporter. 
Sanchez, Cruz, exporter. 


TINAQUILIA. 


Merchant. 
Landaeta, Tomás. 


VENEZUELA. 
TOCUYO. VALENCIA—Continued. 
Merchant. Commission merchants-- Continued. 
Pérez, Tamayo Hermanog. Burgos, León. 
Lienero, Luis. 
TOVAR. Ortega Martinez Hnos. 
Sánches, Damián W. 
Flour mill (American system). Drugs. 
Burguera, Elias. Alezones, G. A. 
. General merchandiss and coffee merchants. Blanco, Espinoza A. 
Berti, Domingo F. Blaubaoch, Alejandro O. 
Citraro, Angel Ma. Brandt y Cisneros. 


García, Ramón C. 

González, Felipe, provision. 
Mendez Hermanos, provision. 
Mendoza, Codina. 

Orsolani Hermanos. 


Importers. 
Burguera & Co., Elias, importers, exporters, 
and commission. 
Citraro, Angel Ma. 
García, Ramón C. 
Printing ofice. 
Jesus, Vicente de. 


TRUJILLO. 


Commission and coffee merchants. 
Briceño Hermanos. 
González, Sienforiano. 
Guerra, Juan B. C. 
Marquéz, Martin. 


VALENCIA. 


Bank. , 
“ co de Venezuela, Sucursal de Carabobo.” 
Bookeellers. 

Bethencourt 6 Hijos, A. 

González, José. 

Marvéz, Pacifico y Leopoldo. 

Méndez, Hermanos. 


Boots and shoes. 
Bosque, Santiago. 
Calcayno, Manuel. 
Castillo, Pedro. 
Chantercuil, Luis. 
Curean, Hortencia B. 
Fernández, Joaquin R. 
Gomes Calafat, T, 
Guevara, Juana C. de. 
Hulman 4 Curreau. 
Jaen, Vicente. 
Rulmann, A. Ñ 
Sánchez, Andrés. 

Commission merchants. 
Berrizbeitia Hermanos. 


Feo Hermanos. 

Feo & Co., Francisco. 
Feo, Federico G. 
Feo, José Antonio. 
Feo & Co. 

Feo 6 hijo. 

Feo y Alvarado. 
López, Eudoro. 
Olivares, José R. 
Paz Cortez, Rafael. 
Romero, Francisco I. 
Utrero, Francisco J. 
Verano, Francisco. 


Dry goods, wholesale. 
Abadíe y Anglade. 
Becker, Gossewisch & Co. 
Blohm & Co. 
Boggio, Yanes y Monteverde. 
Calafat & Co. 
Leseur, Rómer & Co. 
Nuñez & Co., Juan. 
Sandoval, Luis. 
Tarbes & Co., B. 

Foundries. 
Albert 6 hijos, C. 
Winckelmann Hermanos & Co. 


Groceries and provisions, wholesale. 
Albornoz, A.J. 
Antich, M. F. 
Baasch, Pas & Co. 
Betancourt & Co., M.A. 
Boulton, Kolster & Co. 
Cedeño, Gregorio. 
García, Leonardo. 
González € Co., Leopoldo. 
Joly Hermanos. 
Mendoza & Co., E. 
Ortega Martinez Hnos ' 
Palau £ Co., Juan. 
Sánchez G., Cárlos. 
Salvatierra 4 Co., T. 


Hardware. 
Brendel & Co., F. 
González & Co., H. 
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Hardware—Continued. 
Letteron, A. 
Mestern & Co. 
Seidel & Co. 
Winckelmann Hnos. & Co. 


Hatters. 

Aigster, J.C. 
Frohlke, Eduardo. 
Hamann & Co. 
Ravillard, A. 
Ruiz, Santos. 
Rulmann, Eloy. 

Iron and brass ware. 
Agreda, Emilio. 
Berdú. Franquínes. 
Cabreea & Co., Eliseo. 
Váez Olivero, Eduardo. 

Lithographer. 

Castro, Julio. 

Photographers. 

Rey hijo, Prospero. 
Rotundo, Cárlos J. 


Saddlery. 
Bosque, Santiago. 
Ceballos. I. 
Castro, Francisco J. 
Gómez Calafat, Francisco. 
Hulmandy, Cureau. 
Pancini, Emilio. 

Sewing machines. 
Heny, E. 

Small hardware. 
Arévalo y Corao. 
Feo, J. J. 
Herrera & Co. Ramén E. 
Marvez, Pacifico y Leopoldo. 
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Small hardware—:“ontinued. 
Mendez Hermanos. 
Tarves & Co. 


Tailoring establishments. 
Acosta, Ladislao. 
Alvarado, Genaro. 
Betancourt, T. M. Y. 
Blanco, José Luís. 
Chirinos, T. 

Lezama, José G. 
Linares, Manuel Ma. 
Romero, Luis F. 
Sanz, Jacinto. 

Siret, Camile. 


Tobacco. 
Escarihuila, Ramón. 
Fancite, Olegario. 
Garcia, Carlos María. 
Peréz Meléndez, Antonio. 
Soler, José. 


Undertakere. 


Guerra, J. de J. 
Lamas, Francisco. 


VALERA. 


Merchants. 

Carradini, Andrés, commission and coffee 
merchant. 

Gentini, Eduardo, commiasion and coffee mer- 
chant. 

Giaccopini, Domingo, commission and coffee 
merchant. 

Meyer, Karl, importer and exporter. 

Murzi, Constantino, commission and offcee 
merchant. 


Irnport Duties of Venezuela. 


DERECHOS DE IMPORTACIÓN EN VENEZUELA. 


The duties assessed on merchandise imported into Venezuela are uniformly charged 
on the gross weight of the package at a certain rate per kilo, which is equivalent to 
2.2046 pounds. 

The rates in Spanish are given in centimos (hundredths) of a bolivar, and according to 
the official valuation of foreign coins issued by the Director of the Mint of the United 
States, October 1, 1891, the Venezuelan bolivar is valued at 14.5 cents United States 
currency. 


Derechos 
TKO 
MERCHANDISE. Duy per MERCADERÍAS. "moneda 
lana. 
| Céntimos 
Dollars. |; de bolivar. 
Alabaster........ooooooooooom»o.. .049 | Alabastro..................... 75 
Alpaca of wool or mixed with Alpaca de lana 6 mezclada con | - 
COTTON... 0. eee eee ee ee eee . 329 algodón..................... 500 
Apparatus for electric telegraphs.| Free. || Máquinas para los telégrafos 
| eléctricos................... Libre. 
Arabias of linen or cotton ....... .082 | Arabias de lino ó de algodón... 125 
Asphaltum ..................... «0066 || Asfalt0............oooo.oomo.o.. IO 
AWIS . 2. ccc ccc ccc eee cece mo... . 049 LesnasS........oo..ooooooocom.o.. 75 
Alembics, and all other similar Alambique y todo otro aparato 
apparatus....... or . 049 semejante................... 75 
Amethyst in quartz.............. . 082 Cuarzo amatiste ............... 125 
Apples .....o.ooooocoommommmmo eens .0066 || Manzanas..................... IO 
Areometers..................... . 082 ArebmMetroS.....o.ooooooomooo.» 125 
ÁATSONIC......ooooocoomoooom.m.2... 082 Arsênico .....o.oooomommmoo coso 125 
ASDestoS.....oo.oooooooomocnomoo. o16 Asbesto 6 amianto mineral..... 25 
Ashes, wood ................... .0066 || Ceniza de madera ............. 10 
AXES 2. ccc eee eect ee eee Free. Hachas................... *...| Libre. 
Axletrees for carriages, wagons, Ejes para coches, carros, carre- 
carts, and shafts for sugar mills.| Free. tas y ejes para trapiches...... Libre. 
Acid, stearic, oleic, and stearin.. Acido esteárico, oléico y estea- 
TÍDA .....oooooocomoooomomo.. 25 
Acid, acetic, hydrochloric, and | Acido acético, hidroclórico y 
MuriatiC............ooooooo... muriáticO................... 25 
Acid, nitric, or aqua fortis....... Acido nítrico 6 agua fuerte..... 25 
Acid, sulphuric................. Acido sulfúrico ............... 10 
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| | 
Dollars 

Acid, tartaric, in powder........ . 082 Acido tartárico en polvo ..... .. 
Animals, live, except leeches. ...| Free. Animales vivos, excepto las san- 

guijuelas.................... 
Animals, desiccated............. . O16 Animales disecados............ 
Aniseed, in grain............... .049 || Anisengrano................. 
Argil ........o.o.ooomooo o... oo.o. .0066 || Arcilla ....................... 


Articles, artistic, of monumental 


character..................... Free 
Articles, fancy, of glass or por- 

celain, ornamented with gilded 

or plated metals.............. - 164 
Anvils, small................... - 049 
AnvilS.........ooo.oooooooomm.o..o. . O16 
Accordions; see concertinas..... 082 
Alcohol spirit, prepared with gum 

lac for the manufacture of hats.| .049 
Alcohol meters............ .... . 082 
Almonds, unshelled ............ . 049 
Almonds, shelled.... .......... . 082 
Ammonia, liquid ............... . 082 
Anchors for boats and launchés..| .0066 
Anchors for vessels............. . 016 
Arrow FOOt........... oooomo.o.. o16 
Albums not lined with velvet or 

gilded or plated............... . 164 
Albums lined with velvet or 

gilded or plated............... 658 
Alum, crude, in lumps.......... o16 
Ammunition, small shot and bul- 

Lets... cece cc cee eee teens o16 
Ammunition boxes.............. . 329 
Augers or gimlets for boring 

stones or timber .............. o16 
Augers not specified ............ . 049 
BacoN......ooooomomoocmoomo»». 016 
Bagatelle tables with accessories.| .049 
Bags, traveling ................- . 164 
Bags, hunters’ .................. 329 
Bags, paper orboxes for druggists, 

with or without labels......... 082 
Baggage, travelers', except arti- 

cles that have not been used 

and of furniture which are du- 

tiable according to the class to 

which they pertain............ Free 


. Alumbre crudo en piedra 


Objetos artísticos de carácter 
monumental 
Objetos de fantasía de vidrio 6 
porcelana,guarnecidos de me- 
tal dorado 6 plateado 


Acordiones; véase sinfonias.... 
Espíritu alcohólico preparado 
con goma laca para la fabri- 
cación de sombreros......... 


CATAS . 1... ee eee eee eee ee eee 
Amoniaco líquido ............. 
Anclas para botes y lanchas.... 
Anclas para buques............ 
Sult......... oocoocoomooooooo. 
Albums que no tengan forros 
de terciopelo ni dorados, ni 
plateados 
Albums que tengan forros de 
terciopelo 6 dorados 6 plate- 
ados 


eveeeeseseessn cavaco. @ 


Municiones, perdigones y balas. 


Municioneras................. 
Barrenas y taladros para per- 
forar piedras 6 troncos...... 
Barrenas no especificadas 
Tocino 


SOTIOS ..ooooooommmmoo mor... 
Bolsas de viaje ............... 
Bolsas 6 sacos para cazadores. . 
Bolsas de papel ó cápsulas para 
uso de las botícas, estén 6 no 
rotuladas 
Equipaje del uso de los pasa- 
jeros, con exclusión de los 
efectos que no hayan sido 
usados y de los muebles, los 
cuales pagarán segtin la clase 
á que correspondan.......... 


Derechos 
por kilo en 
moneda 
Venezo- 
lana. 


Cénlimos 
de bolivar 
125 


Barometers 
Barley, in the hull.............. 
Barley, hulled or ground........ 
Barley, Indian 
Bark, of oak or other trees, for 


MERCHANDISE. 


Baggage, articles, and -furniture 


used by Venezuelans who have 
resided in Europe or the United 
States of America more than 
two years and who desire to re- 
turn to their country, provided 
they comply with the requisites 
of Article 178 of the law XVI 
of the Code of Hacienda; and 
those of foreigners domiciled 
in the country, provided they 
are placed in the same circum- 
stances, in virtue of which the 
privilege is granted to Vene- 
zuelans 


Bags, paper, or sacks, with or 


without labels................ 


Baking powder................. 
Balances, steelyards, and scales 


of copper or made mostly of 
that metal, including the 
weights, although of iron, when 
they come with the balances... 


Balances, steelyards, and scales 


not specified 


Balls of ivory or bone........... 
Baize, light flannel, and satteen, 


in pieces or blankets.......... 


Barége, of cotton, laced, worked, 


or embroidered............... 


tanning 


l | 
Bark of sassafras and all medic- | 


inal bark..................... 


Barrels, pipes or hogsheads, made 


up or in pieces............... 


Baskets, and other objects of 


wickeror reed................ 


Balusters, iron................. 
Balconies, iron................. 
Bathtubs or basins (according to 


the material). 


Basins, iron, tinned, or porcelain- 


lined 


VENEZUELA. 


Duty per 


pound. 


Dollars. 


. O16 


a Te ce re e eee mm eme 


MERCADERÍAS. 


Equipajes, efectos y muebles 
usados de los Venezolanos 
que hayan residido más de 

os años en Europa ó los Es- 
tados Unidos del Norte, y 
que quieran restituirse á Ve- 
nezuela, siempre que llenen 
los requisitos establecidos en 
el Artículo 178 de la ley XVI 
del Código de Hacienda; y 
los de los estranjeros domici- 
liados en el país, siempre 
que reunan 6 concurran en 
ellos las mismas circun- 
stancias por los cuales se les 
acuerda á los Venezolanos ... 

Cápsulas, bolsas 6 sacos de pa- 
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Derechos 
por kilo en 
mune 
Venezo- 
lana. 


Céntimos 
de bolívar. 


pel, estén 6 no rotulados .... 125 
Polvos para hornear........... 75 
Balanzas, romanas y pesos de 

cobre 6 que tengan la mayor 

parte de este metal, inclusivo 

los pesgs, aunque sean de 

hierro, cuando vengan con 

las balanzas ................ 76 
Balanzas, romanas y pesos no 

especificados ............... 23 
Bolas de marfil 6 hueso........ 250 
Bayeta, bayetilla y satina en pie- 

zas 6 frazadas....... ..... e. 250 
Bareje de algodón, calado, la- 

brado 6 bordado ............ 500 
Barómetros..... ............. 250 
Cebada con cáscara ........... IO 
Cebada mondada 6 molida..... 75 
Cebadilla................ .... - 
Corteza de encina, de roble 6 de 

otros árboles que se empleen 

en las tenerfas .............. 10 
Corteza de sasafrás y toda cor- 

teza medicinal .............. 125 
Barriles, pipas y bocoyes, arma- 

dos 6 sin armar ............. 25 
Canastas, canastillas y otras 

piezas de mimbre 6 junco....!. 75 
Balaústres de hierro........... 25 
Balcones de hierro ............ 25 


Baños 6 bafiaderas (según la 
materia de que estén con- 
struidos). 

Palanganas de hierro estafiadas 
6 con bafio de loza........... 


25 
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Basins, not specified (according 
to the material). 


Blacking, for shoes............. 


Blackings not specified 
Blankets, rain, made up 
Blankets, cotton................ 
Blankets, white wool, or with 
colored stripes and brown 
blankets of goat hair.......... 
Blankets of wool or mixed with 
cotton, with colored back- 
ground or of different colors... 
Brabant, unbleached, of linen or 
cotton 
Brabant, bleached, of linen or 
mixed with cotton 
Braids and cords of linen or of 
cotton 
Braids and cords of wool or mixed 
with cotton 
Braids and cords of silk or mixed 
with other material 
Bran ..... 6 cece cece eee eens Mee 
Brandy or cognac 
Brandy, essence of, and of gin... 


Brass, crude, in bars or sheets, 
although the latter may be 
worked on or bored 

Brass or latten, manufactured in 
any form not specified 


Beads of glass, porcelain, wood, 
steel, or other material, except 
of gold or silver 

Beads of gold or silver 

Beans 

Beans, French 

Beer 

Beer, concentrated 

Bells of bronze, iron, or other 
similar metal, polished, var- 
nished, bronzed, or tinned 


“cc vcs. ... q 
“vcs. .... 
esco vous ann cas. vasco. a. vo q 
ce. cnc. sa. 
“essa pus acuces oca... ... 


Bells, call, of iron or other metal, 
gilt or plated 
Bells, call, of German silver 
Bells, call, of gold or silver 
Bell metal, in whatever form, not 
specified 


escuna vu an ce... ass... 


VENEZUELA. 


Duty per. 


pound. 





Dollars. |, 


. 082 


. 049 


. 164 
. 164 
. 658 


- 049 
. OIÓ 


- 329 


—— et mo e e — a ça a 


| 


MERCADERÍAS. 


gún la materia de que sean). 
Betún para calzados 
Betunes no especificados 
Cobijas hechas 
Frazadas de algodón 
Frazadas de lana, blancas 6 con 
franjas de color y las oscuras 
de cabrin 
Frazadas de lana ó mezclada 
con algodón, con fondo de 
color 6 de diferentes coleres.. 
Bramante crudo de lino. ó de 
algodón 
Bramante blanco de lino 6 mez- 
clado con algodón 
Trenzas y trencillas de lino 6 
de algodón 
Trenzas y trencillos de lana 6 
mezclada con algodón 
Trenzas y trencillas de seda 6 
mezclada con otras materias... 
Afrecho .................... . 
Brandi 6 cognac.............. 
Esencias de cognac 6 brandi y 
de ginebra 
Latén en bruto, en barras 6 en 


@eeeesevnteoveveeteeseevve & 


Palanganas no especificadas (se- 


“soon... .a cana e... 
“os... os. 
“ouve nasvos con. ou. 


planchas, estén 6 no estas til- 
timas labradas 6 agujeradas.. 
Latón 6 azofar manufacturado 
en cualquiera forma no espe- 
cificada 
Cuentas de vidrio, porcelana, 
madera, acero ú otra materia 
que no sea plata ú oro 
Cuentas de oro 6 plata......... 
Cara0otaS....ooooooomomommoo.».. 


Cerveza 


vacances ado ue... 


Campanas y campanillas de 
bronce, hierro à otro metal 
semejante, pulidas, charola- 
das, bronceadas 6 estafiadas. . 

Campanillas de hierro f otro 
metal, doradas 6 plateadas. . 

Campanillas de plata alemana... 


| Campanillas de oro 6 plata .. 





Campanil en cualquiera forma 

no especificada.............. 
Fuelles de todas clases . 
Fajas de lino 


.. 52.0%... 


MERCHANDISE. 


Belts of wool or cotton mixed ... 


Belts of silk.or mixed with other 
ponaterial. ssressscereseoroooos 
Belting of rubber for machinery. . 


Belting of coarse, waxed canvas 
for shafting of steam motors... 


Bene seed 
Bitters, put up in any kind of ves- 

sel 
Billiard tables.................. 
Billiard-cue tips 


Billiard cushions 
Binocles or opera glasses........ 
Bridle bits of iron, steel, or cop- 
per, polished, varnished tinned, 
or bronzed 
Bridle bits of German silver or 
plated or gilt 
Brittany, white, of cotton 
Brittany, white, of linen or mixed 
with cotton 
Brilliantine of colored cotton.... 
bristles or horse hair............ 
Bristles, vegetable and similar 
articles 
Bristles, hog, for shoemakers... 
Bridles or bits of iron, steel, or 
copper japanned, tinned, or 
bronzed 
Bridles or bits of German silver, 
gilt or plated 
Bridles or bits of gold or silver... 
Bricks not over 60 centimeters. 


Laos... ...... o .sosso 


Bricks for cleaning tableware .... 

Bridges with chains, floors, and 
other parts when for public use 
or agricultural purposes....... 

Bridges with chains, floors, and 
other parts not included in the 
exception of the first class .... 


Blouses 
Boats and launches made up orin 





VENEZUELA. 143 
| Derechos 
or Kiio en 
A | MERCADERÍAS. “moneda 
lana. 
| 
Céntimos 
Dollars. | de bolivar. 
.329 | Fajas de lana 6 mezclada con 
algod6n .................... 500 
Fajas de seda 6 mezclada con | 
.658 | otras materias............... 1000 
. 164 | Fajas de goma................ 250 
.049 | Bandas de caucho para correaje 
| demaquinarias.............. 75 
' Bandas de tela gruesa encerada 
.049 ' para correaje de volantes en 
| los motores de vapor ........ 75 
.049 | Ajonjolí...................... 75 
| Amargo en cualquier envase... 500 
. 329 
. 049 | BillareS.............o..o..... | 75 
. 049 Puntas ó punteras de suela para 
| tacos de billar............... 75 
.049 | Bandas de billar ............ , 75 
. 164 | Binóculos 6 gemelos ..... .... | 250 
Bocados de hierro, acero 6 co- | 
bre, pulidos, charolados, es- 
. 049 tañados 6 bronceados........ | 75 
| Bocados de plata alemana, 6 | 
- 164 | plateadosóxdorados.......... | 250 
082 ¡| Bretaña blanca de algodón..... 125 
Bretaña blanca de lino 6 mez- 
. 164 clada con algodón........... 250 
. 164 Brillantina de algodón de color... 250 
. 049 Cerda 6 crín.................. 75 
6 Cerda vegetal y sus similares... 25 
Ol 
082 Cerda de jabalí para zapateros. . 125 
Frenos 6 bocados de hierro, 
acero 6 cobre, charolados, 
. 049 estañados 6 bronceados...... 75 
Frenos 6 bocados de plata ale- 
.164 || mana, 6 dorados 6 plateados . 250 
. 658 Frenos 6 bocados de oro 6 plata. 1000 
.0066 | Ladrillos que no excedan de 60 
centímetros .. .............. IO 
. 0066 | Ladrillos para limpiar cubiertos. IO 
Puentes con sus cadenas, pisos y 
demás adherentes cuando 
Free sean para uso público 6 em- 
presas agricolas............. Libre 
Puentes con sus cadenas, pisos 
y demás adherentes no com- 
o16 prendidos en la excepción de 
la 19 clase...........oooooo.». 25 
. 658 Blusas ........oo.ooocmoooo.oo +... 1000 
Botes y lanchas, armados 6 en 
. 0066 piezaS....... moon omo... 10 





144 VENEZUELA. 


| Derechos 

















r kilo 
MERCHANDISE. D pound MERCADERÍAS. noneda 
. Venezo- 
ana. 
| | Céntimes 
Dollars. de bolivar. 
Boilers, iron, except for sugar ¡ Calderos de hierro que no sean 
mills .........ooooooooooo.... . 016 | fondos para trapiche......... 25 
Boilers, copper................. .049 | Calderos de cobre............. 75 
Bolts of steel, iron, copper, or Cerrojos de acero, hierro, cobre 
other metal except of gold or fi otro metal que no sea oro 6 
Silver... ec eee eee .... . 049 | Plata.......oooooooooomo.... 75 
Bombazine of wool or mixed with ' Alepín de lana ó mezclado con 
COÍOM.....oooooooommmm +. romo.» . 329 | algodón ........oooooooooo.. 500 
Bombazine of cotton, white or ' Bombasi de algodón, blanco 6 
colored ........oo .ooocooo... . 164 | de color................... . 250 
Bonnets; see hats, etc........... Gorras; véase sombreros....... 
Bonnets, trimmed; see hats, etc., | Gorras; véase sombreros, etc., 
trimmed .....oooooooooommo.o.. | adornados.............. ... 
Bonnet frames of straw or imita- Cascos de paja6 sus imitaciones 
tion for bonnets or hats without para gorras 6 sombreros sin 
any trimming ................- .164 |; ningún adorno.............. 250 
Bone, unmanufactured.......... .o16 || Hueso, sin manufacturar....... 25 
Bone, manufactured, not speci- _Hueso, manufacturado, no es- 
fi|ed .......ooooooommocmmno roo... . 164 pecificado................... 250 
Books with leaves of gold or silver, Libritos con hojilla de oro 6 
real or genuine, for gilding or plata, fino 6 falso, para do- 
plating, and also for bronzing..| .082 rar 6 platear y también los 
libros para broncear......... 125 
Books, blank, and lithographed, Libros y libretines en blanco y 
for checks (resolution of Au- litografiados para libranzas 
gust 12, 1891)................. . 082 (resolución de 12 de Agosto 
de 1891).................... 125 
Books, printed, in sheets, or Libros impresos en pliegos 6 4 
bound in paper, that treat of la rfistica, que traten de cien- 
sciences, arts, and trades; cias, artes y oficios ; catálogos, 
catalogues, periodicals, and periódicos y muestras pro- 
models for primary schools....| Free. | pias para las escuelas de 
' primeras letras ............. Libre. 
Books, printed, in sheets, or Libros impresos en pliegos 6 á la 
bound in paper, not included in | rústica, no comprendidos en 
the first class ; pamphlets, mem- ' la 1% clase; folletos, cuader- 
orandum books, and those for y nosy los de instrucción pri- 
primary instruction that come ; Maria que vengan en la mis- 
in the same form or half bound.| .or6 | ma forma 6 en media pasta... 25 
Books, printed and bound, except | Libros impresos empastados, 
those mentioned in class 8..... '  , 049 con excepción de los menci- 
-_onados en la 8* clase......... 75 
Books, bound in velvet, silk, Libros cuya pasta contenga terci- 
mother-of-pearl, tortoise shell, | opelo, seda, nacar, caréy, mar- 
ivory, or with gilt or plated orna- fil 6 filetes 6 adornos dorados 
ments.............. oo.oo.o.. .658 | Gplateados................. 1000 
Boot hooks and corkscrews, ..... .049 | Tira-botas y tirabuzones........ 75 
‘* Bordón” of cotton, white or col- | Bordón de algodón, blanco 6 de 
1 cce ~164 | color....................... 250 
Borders, frames, strips, and | Cañuelas, cenafas, listones y 
moldings of wood, painted, ¡molduras de madera, pinta- 
varnished, gilded, or plated....| .082 | das, barnizadas, doradas 6 


plateadas................... 125 


MERCHANDISE. 


Bordering stripes of linen or cot- 
Bordering ofcloth ortinned paper 
for shoes...... .............. 
Bottles, oil, of gold or silver, or 
containing parts of these metals. 
Bottles, oil, of German silver or 
white metal, gilded or plated .. 


Bottles, ordinary, of dark or clear 
glass, for bottling liquors...... 


Bottles of ordinary glass, empty, 
square, in which gin is usually 
brought 


Bougies or catheters of all kinds. 


Bows of wood for musical instru- 


ton 


“ecc no O Cc sa vaca 


Bows of Holland cambric, zephyr, 
muslin, or other fine fabric of 
linen or cotton 

Boxes, wood, madeup orin parts. 


Boxes, pasteboard, made up or in 
parts, not specified 

Boxes, small, of tin, brass, steel, 
iron, pewter, or other material 
similar, whether or not polished, 
japanned, tinned, or bronzed .. 


Bronze, unmanufactured 
Bronze, manufactured 
form, not specified 
Bronze in powder and books of 
bronze leaf for bronzing....... 
Brooms, brushes, and sweepers, 
of rushes, palm, or other vege- 
table material 
Brooms, brushes, and sweepers, 
of bristles.................... 
Bluestone 
Blunderbusses 
Buckets (according to the mate- 
rial). 


in 


aevpoeecreeavpmwneeee et oe asa 





“se... cc. epee 


secas a 


Baldes (según la materia de que 


VENEZUELA. 
pe A MERCADERÍAS. 
Dollars. 

Tiras de lino ó de algodón para 
. 329 embutir..................... 
Tiras de género 6 de papel es- 

« 049 tafiado para el calzado....... 
Aceiteras de oro ó plata, 6 que 
. 658 tengan algo de estos metales. . 
Aceiteras de plata alemana 6 

164 metal Dianco 6 doradas 6 plate- 
AAS... cece eee eee ween 

Botellas comunes de vidrio ne- 

. 0066 gro 6 de vidrio claro ordinario 
para envasar licores ......... 

Frascos de vidrio ordinario, va- 

cios, cuadrangulares, en que 

. 0066 se usa traer la ginebra ....... 
. 082 Porta-botellas y porta-vasos.... 
082 Candelillas 6 sondas de todas 
Clases .....ooooomoocomooo... 

¡ Arcos de madera para instru- 

082 | mentos de música ........... 

| Lazos de lana 6 mezclada con 
. 329 | algodón ......oooomommomm... 
Lazos de seda 6 mezclada con 

. 658 | otra materia................. 
Lazos de holán-batista, céfiro, 
muselina ú otra tela fina de 

. 658 lino 6 de algodón ........... 
.049 || Cajasde madera, armadas ó des- 
armadas .................... 

Cajas de cartón, armadas 6 sin 

. 049 armar, no especificadas ...... 
Cajitas de hoja de lata, latón, 

acero, hierro, peltre à otra ma- 

teria semejante, estén ó no es- 

. 049 tén pulidas, charoladas, es- 
tafiadas 6 broriceadas........ 
016 Bronce en bruto............... 
Bronce manufacturado en cual- 
. 049 quiera forma no especificada . 
Bronce en polvo y libritos de 
082 bronce para broncear ........ 
Escobas, escobillas y escobillo- 

i nes de junco, palma f otra 
.164 | materia vegetal.............. 
Escobas, escobillas y escobillo- 

.082 |,  nesdecerda................ 
. O16 Piedra lipis 6 sulfato de cobre... 
.329 || Trabucos..................... 


estén construidos). 


145 


Derechos 
por kilo en 
moneda 
Venezo- 
lana. 


Céntimeos 
de boltvar. 


500 


IO 








146 VENEZUELA. 
| | Deceçãos 
r en 
MERCHANDISE. py A MERCADERÍAS. Pnoned 
Dollars. | 


Buckles of steel, copper, iron, or 
_ other metal, except gold or sil- 
ver, for shoes, hats, vests, and 





| Hebillas de acero, cobre, hierro 
| fi otro metal que no sea oro 6 


| plata, para el calzado, para 





trousers.............cccc co... . 164 | los sombreros y para chalecos 
- 6 pantalones................ 250 
Buckles for any use of German | Hebillas para cualquier uso que 
silver, either gilded or plated ..| . 164 sean, de plata alemana ó do- 
radas 6 plateadas ...........- 250 
Buckles covered with leather ....| .082 || Hebillas forradas en suela 6 
CUCTO. 0. cece cece ee eee eee 125 
Buckles of tin, copper, or steel, Hebillas de estafio, cobre, hierro 
for harness or other purposes, 6 acero, para arneses ú otros 
whether or not tinned, bronzed, usos, estén 6 no estén estaña- 
or japanned, not specified ..... .049 || das, bronceadas 6 charoladas, 
no especificadas............. 75 
Buckles of gold or silver........ . 658 Hebillas de oro 6 plata......... 1000 
Buckram of cotton.............. 0832 || Entretela de algodón........... 125 
Buds, leaves, fruits, seeds, and Botones, hojas, frutas, semillas 
fabrics for artificial flowers ....| .658 y telas preparadas para flores. 1000 
Bugles, fine, of gold or silver....| .658 || Cañutillo de oro 6 plata, fino... 1000 
Bugles, imitation,of gold orsilver.| . 164 Cañutillo de oro 6 plata, falso... 250 
g Pp 
Bullets ............oo....oo.oo.. o16 BalaS.............oooooooooo.. 25 
Bunting cerne oo 329 | panila cee cece ete rr 500 
UTÍOS... cece ce eee eee cece mo». . 049 uriles .........ooomomoooo.oo... 75 
Burlaps, No. 3, or coarse canvas | Crudo, No. 3, 6 cafiamazo para 
to make sacks and bundles; or- | hacer sacos y enfardelar; tela 
dinary cloth, the naturally dark ordinaria, cuya color, natural- 
color of which has not been | mente oscuro, no ha sido al- 
changed by the preparations | terado con las preparaciones 
for bleaching................. | «016 | que se emplean para blanque- 
| vo arma....... ..ooooooomoo co... 25 
Burlaps, No. 2, the same, ordinary | | Crudo, No. 2, la misma tela ordi- 
cloth that has been more or less naria que ya ha sido más 6 
bleached ............o.o..oo.o.o.. . 049 menos blanqueada........... 75 
BustleS........... «oo .«.oo..o... 164 Polizones..................... 250 
Busts of iron, marble, granite, etc.| .or6 Bustos de hierro 6 de mármol, 
granito, etC........oooooooo... 25 
Busts of wax................... 164 Bustos de cera; véase figuras... 250 
Butter 2.0... cc ee ec eee eee ee eee o16 || Mantequilla; véase manteca, etc. 25 
Buttons of silk, silver, or gold...! .658 || Botones de seda, plata (1 oro..... 1000 
Buttons, not specified ........... - 164 | Botones no especificados....... 250 
Buttons of wood, linen covered. | 049 || Pasadores de madera, tejidos 
con hilo de lino.............. 75 
Buttons of iron, copper, steel, tin, | Pasadores de hierro, cobre, ‘ 
or other similar metal......... | . 049 | acero, latón ú otro metal seme- 
| JAM... kee eee eee 75 
Brushes, paint, of all kinds...... | 082 | Brochas y pinceles de todas 
CLASES 2... ee ce eee eee 125 
Brushes, common............... . 049 | BruzaS.....oooooocommmacmomm... 75 
Brushes, ordinary, for beasts..... 049 | Cepillos ordinarios 6 bruzas 
para las bestiaS.............. 75 





MERCHANDISE. 


Brushes of horn or whalebone for 


washing floors................ 


Brushes for the teeth, the hair, the 
clothes, shoes, or other pur- 
poses 

Cables, rigging and cordage or 


grass Tope.................... 


Cages, bird, of wire 


Cambric of cotton, plain, figured, 
openworked, or embroidered, 


white or colored.............. 


Cambric of linen or mixed with 


cotton in whatever form....... 


Cambric of linen or mixed with 


cotton, unbleached or colored. . 


Cambron of wool or mixed with 
cotton 
Camlet 
Camlet, of wool or mixed with 
cotton 


Campstools of all kinds........ 


Canary seed.................... 
Candles of tallow............... 


Candles of sperm, paraffin, com- 


position, or stearin............ 


Candlesticks or chandeliers of 


gold or silver................. 


Candlesticks or chandeliers of 
German silver, or gilded or 
plated 

. Candlesticks or chandeliers not 

specified 


Candlesticks, hand, not specified. 


Candlesticks, hand, in German 


silver or gilded or plated...... 


Candlesticks, hand, of gold or sil- 
ver 


Candies of all kinds 
Candy figures, ornaments, and 


cases of all kinds for.......... 


Canes, walking, whips, thongs, 
and life-protectors, with swords 


or mechanism for shooting .. . 


Canes, walking, whips, thongs, 


and life-protectors not specified. 


Caldrons, iron, for sugar mills... 
Calendars of all kinds.......... 
Calicoes, colored, of cotton...... 
Calicoes, striped and checked.... 


“ce. os tune CCC. cuco... 


“e... uso cu... o... e. sas 


VENEZUELA. 
oe MERCADERÍAS. 
Dollars. 
Cepillos de cuerno ó de ballena 
. 049 para lavar pisoS............- 
Cepillos para los dientes, la ca- 
beza, la ropa, el calzado ú otros 
082 USOS ...ooooomcoooooomooncos.o. 
Cables, jarcias y cordelería 6 
. O16 IMECAateO......oom.mooomo mm. ..... 
. 049 pautas de alambre para pájaros... 
Free. ondos de hierro para trapiches. 
. 082 Calendarios de todas clases..... 
.164 || Calicós de algodón de color .... 
329 || Dulce sueño .. ............... 
Clarín de algodón, liso, labrado, 
calado 6 bordado, blanco 6 de 
. 329 color ..oooooooooomoomomom.»o. 
Clarín de lino ó mezclado con 
. 658 algodón en cualquiera forma. . 
Batista de lino 6 mezclado con 
« 329 algodón crudo ó de color..... 
Cambrón de lana ó mezclada con 
. 329 algodón..................... 
082 Chambetas.................... 
Carrodeoro, tela de lana 6 mez- 
. 329 clada con algodón ........... 
.049 || Catrecillas de todas clases para 
asientos.......... leet cence 
.049 || Alpiste....................... 
. 049 Velas desebo ................. 
Velas de esperma, de parafina 6 
082 de composición 6 esteáricas.. 
Candeleros 6 candelabros de oro 
658 Ó plata...... ....ooomoomm... 
Candeleros 6 candelabros de 
plata alemana, 6 dorados 6 
. 164 plateados ................... 
Candeleros ó candelabros no es- 
. 049 pecificadoS........oooooo. ... 
. 049 Palmatorias no especificadas ... 
Palmatorias de plata alemana 6 
. 164 doradas ó plateadas.......... 
Palmatorias de oro ó plata ..... 
. 658 
082 Mechas torcidas para velas este- 
áricas 6 de esperma.......... 
. 049 Dulces de todas clases......... 
Figuras, adornos y envases para 
. 049 dulces de todas clases........ 
Bastones, látigos, foetes y salva- 
vidas,con estoques ó mecanis- 
. 329 mo para disparar ............ 
Bastones, látigos, foetes y salva- 
. 164 vidas no especificados ....... 


147 


Derechos 
por kilo en 
moneda 
Venezo- 
lana. 


| Céntimos 
de bolivar. 


75 


250 





148 VENEZUELA. 
Derechos 
o 
MERCHANDISE, Duty per MERCADERÍAS. Pmoneda 
pound. Venezo- 
| Jana. 
| Cónmiismos 
Dollars de bolivar 
CANnonS.....o.coococoommmmmons.. .O16 || Cañones de guerra ............ | 25 
Canvas, unbleached............. 016 Cañamazo 6 crudo ............ | 25 
Canvas of cotton, for embroidery Cafiamazo de algodón para bor- 

or tapestry ................... 082 dl oocccccco rro 125 

Canvas, paper-covered, for wrap- Cañamazo empapelado para en- | 
rr o16 fardelar..................... 25 
Canvas and sail duck of linen or Lona y loneta cruda, de lino 6 | 

COTTON ......ooooooocoooo mn...» . 049 de algodón ................. 55 
Capes or cloaks of cambric, lace, Esclavinas 6 pelerinas de holán- 

zephyr, muslin, or of other fine batista, punto, céfiro, muse- 

fabric of linen or cotton....... . 658 lina (1 otra tela fina de lino 6 

de algodón ................- t 1000 
Capes or cloaks of silk or mixed Esclavinas 6 pelerinas de seda 

with other material............ . 658 6 mezclada con otra materia. . 1000 
Capes, shoulder, or chemisettes Pelerinas ó camisitas de holán- 

of Holland cambric or of other batista 6 de cualquiera otra 

fine fabric of linen or cotton....| .658 tela fina de hilo 6 de algodón . 1000 
Capers, small and large ......... « 049 Alcaparras y alcaparrones...... | 75 
Caps of cotton stockinet......... . 164 Birretes 6 gorros de tejido de 

media de algodón .......... 250 
Caps of silk or mixed with cotton.| .658 Birretes 6 gorros de seda 6 mez- 

clada con algodón........... 1000 
Caps, for men, of all kinds...... . 316 Cachuchas de todas clases .... | 2000 
Caps of Holland cambric, lawn, Gorros de holán-batista, clarín, 

net, zephyr, muslin, linen, or punto, céfiro, muselina, linó 

other fine fabric of linen or cot- ú otra tela fina de lino ó de 

(OM. ..ooo.oococccccooccnccan omo.» . 658 algodón ................... 1000 
Caps of wool or mixed with cot- Gorros 6 birretes de lana 6 mez-. 

(OM ..ocooccoooccccccccr oo . 329 clada con algodón........... 500 
CapsStanS.......ooo.oooooommmo.o. . 016 Cabrestantes................. . 25 
Capsules for corks of bottles ....! .049 Cápsulas para tapar botellas.... 75 
Caput mortuum ................ . | Caput mortuum............... IO 
Carawayseed................... .049 || Alcaravea .................... 75 
Carbines........ ..o.oooooooo.».. .329 || Carabinas ................... “| 500 
Carbons; see crayons............ .082 | Carboncitos; véase creyones. . 125 
Cardamom seed ................ . 082 Semillas de cardemomo........ 125 
Cards, playing.................. - 329 | Barajas 6 naipes ............. 500 
Cards, visiting, with or without Tarjetas para visitas, tengan 6. 

designs in colors.............. . 316 nó dibujos en colores........ 2000 
Cards, large, printed or litho- Tarjetas grandes, impresas 6 

graphed........oo.ooooooo.o.... . 316 litografiadas ........... ... . 2000 
Cardboard, fine, or thick paper Cartón fino 6 papel grueso para 

for writing desks, visiting escritorio, para tarjetas y otros 

cards, and other uses..........| .OI6 USOS 20... 02 cee eee ee eee eee 25 
Cardboard, made up or prepared | Cart6n manufacturado 6 prepa- 

in articles not specified........ . 049 rado en artículos no especifi- 

CAdOS ...... cece eee eee . 75 
Card eases; see letter files....... .164 || Tarjeteras; véase carteras ...... 250 
Carmine .....oooooconocomomm.. .082 || Carmín....................... 125 
Carpenters’ brace and bits....... . 049 Berbiquies................... 75 
Carpenters’ chest and tools...... . 049 | Cajas de madera con instrumen-. 

tos de carpinteria............ 75 





VENEZUELA. 149 
, Derechos 
Duty per por Kilo en 
MERCHANDISE, pound. MERCADERÍAS. moneda 
lana. 
Céntimos 
Dollars. de boltvar. 
Carpets, single or in pieces...... 164 Alfombras sueltas 6 en piezas. . 250 
Carpet bags.................... 082 || Sacos de noche ó maletas ...... 125 
Carriages, coaches, gigs, omni- Coches, calesas, quitrines, 6m- 
buses, phaetons, and every sort nibus, faetones, y toda clase 
of carriage not included in de carruajes no comprendidos 
other classes ................-. . 0066 en otras clases....... ....... 10 
Carriages for children, of all Cochecitos para nifios, de todas 
KiNdS........oooooomoomoo.o.o.. . 049 Clases .........ooooooooooo.o.. 75 
Cars for railways ............... Free. Carruajes para caminos de hi- 
CITO ..ooocommoooocmoomooco.»o. Libre 
Cartridges, fulminants.......... . 329 Cápsulas, fulminantes 6 pisto- 
DOS ...o.ooooooo momo». Ln... no 500 
Cartridges, loaded or empty, for Cartuchos, cargados 6 vacíos, 
arms of permitted importation.| .329 para armas de permitida im- 
portación ................... 500 
Carts, wagons, or wheelbarrows .| .0066 || Carros, carretas y carretillas de 
MANO ...........ccccc ec. IO 
Cassimere or cassinette, of wool, Casimir y casinete de lana 6 
or mixed with cotton.......... . 329 mezclada con algodón........ 500 
Casters or pitchers of German Angarillas 6 aguaderas de plata 
silver, or gilded or plated...... . 164 alemana, 6 doradas 6 platea- 
(6 Fe 250 
Casters or pitchers of gold or sil- Angarillas 6 aguaderas de oro 
VET 2. ccc ccc ce eee eee e ees . 658 6 plata .......ooooooo.oo +... 1000 
Casters or pitchers not specified..| .049 Angarillas 6 aguaderas no espe- 
cificadas .................... 75 
Catheters of all kinds........... . 082 Candelillas Ó sondas de todas 
clases .............. se ..... 125 
Chains of iron for vessels ...... o16 || Cadenas de hierro para buques. 25 
Chains of copper, steel, iron, Cadenas de cobre, acero, hierro, 
brass, or not specified......... . 049 latón 6 no especificadas...... 75 
Chalice cloths or corporals, to Paños para cubrir calices....... 500 
cover chalices ................ . 329 
Chalk ............ooo.ooooooo... Greda ......oooommocmooo ooo... IO 
Chalk, white or red, in lumps or Creta blanca 6 roja, en piedra 6 
powder ...................... . 164 polvo....................... 250 
Chalk in cakes, tablets, or in Tiza en panecitos, tablitas 6 en | 
other form, for billiards, etc ...| .049 otra forma, para billares, etc.. 75 
Chalk for blackboards .......... .0066 || Tiza de pizarra..... .......... 10 
Chandeliers of gold or silver ....| .658 Arañas de oro 6 plata.......... 1000 
Chandeliers of German silver, or Arañas de plata alemana, 6 do- | 
gilded or plated .............. . 164 radas 6 plateadas.... ....... 250 
Chandeliers not specified........ . 049 Arañas no especificadas........ 75 
Charcoal, vegetable, in powder, Carbón vegetal en polvo y car- 
and animal charcoal .......... . O16 bón animal.................. 25 
Charts, hydrographic or marine. .| Free. Cartas hidrográficas 6 de nave- 
gación .....oo.oooomoomommo o... Libre. 
Chasubles (vestments for priests).| .329 || Casullas (ornamento de iglesia). 500 
Clamps for fixing wire fences....| Free. Grapas para fijar el alambre de 
cercas ....ooooooomomom PPP. .oo. Libre. 
Clay, white .................... o16 || Bolo blanco................... ! 25 
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MERCHANDISE. 


Clay, Armenian 
Crackers without any sweetening. 


Crackers, sweetened 


Cravats of cotton, hair, or wool.. 


Cravats of silk or mixed with 
other material 
Crayons' and carbons for draw- 
ing. 
Cement, Roman 
Checks, ordinary, of linen or 
cotton 
Checks, French, or those from 
other countries, suitable for 
women's dresses.............. 


Cheese of all kinds 
Chemises of cotton, made up or 
in pieces 
Chemises of linen, or mixed with 
cotton 
Chemises of Holland cambric, 
linen cambric, or mixed with 
cotton 
Chemises of any fine fabric of 
linen or cotton; see capes 


es eee seas ev € 
(1 eoeoune@eseeosesevevoene se 


Chemicals, not specified ........ 
Chenille of linen or cotton; see 
lush 
Chenille of wool or mixed with 
cotton; see plush 
Chenille of silk or mixed with 
other materials; see plush ..... 
Chenille for embroidering of real 
gold or silver................. 
Chenille for embroidering of im- 
itation gold or silver.......... 
Chess, sets of, and of checkers, 
dominoes, roulette, and other 
similar games 
Chestnuts ......oo.oooooooo.ooo... 
Cream of vanilla, cocoa, etc 
Creas of cotton 


ton 
Creas, unbleached German, 
9, 10, and 11 


e Nos” 


VENEZUELA. 
| Derechos 
r O 
Duly per MERCADERÍAS. “moneda. 
lana. 
Céntimes 
Dollars. | de bolivar. 
.049 | Bolo arménico................ 75 
.016 || Galletas que no tengan mezcla 
de dulce................o... 25 
.049 | Galletas que tengan algo de 
| dulce........ooo.oooooomo.oo.o.. 75 
.329 |! Corbatas de algodón, cerda 6 
| dad coco cr 500 
Corbatas de seda 6 mezclada 
. 658 con otra materia............. 1000 
Creyones y carboncitos para di- 
. 082 DUjO... cece eee eee ewe ees . 125 
Free. Cimento romano ............. -| Libre. 
Listados de lino 6 de algodón, 
. 082 ordinarios.................. 125 
Listados francés y los de otra 
procedencia, aplicables á tra- 
. 164 jes de seflora..............- 250 
.082 | Juegos de damas; véase juegos 
deajedréz ................. . 125 
. 049 uesos de todas clases........ 75 
- Tanicos de algodón, hechos 6 
.164 | encortes................... 250 
Túnicos de lino 6 mezclado con. 
. 329 algodón ................... 500 
Túnicos de holán-batista, clarín 
| de lino 6 mezclados con al- 
.658 | godón..................... 1000 
Camisetas de cualquiera tela 
. 658 | fina de hilo ó de algodón, 
véase pelerinas.............. 1000 
. 082 | Productos químicos no especi- 
1 ficados..................... 125 
Felpilla de lino ó de algodón; 
. 329 véase felpa ............... 500 
Felpilla delana 6 mezclada con. 
. 329 algodón; véase felpa........ : 500 
Felpilla de seda ó mezclada con 
. 658 otras materias; véase felpa... 1000 
Gusanillo para bordar de oro 6 
. 658 plata, fino .................. 1000 
Gusanillo para bordar de oro 6 
. 164 plata, falso.................. 250 
Juegos de ajedréz, de damas, de 
dominó, de ruleta y otros 
. 082 semejantes.................. 125 
. 049 Castafias ....oooooooomomommo». 75 
. 082 Crema de vainilla, de cacao etc. 125 
082 Creas de algodón...... cr. .... 125 
Creas de lino 6 mezclado con 
. 164 algod6n ......oooomooooomo... 256 
Crea cruda alemana, números 
082 O, IO VIL... cece ee ee ee ween 12 


MERCHANDISE. 


Crépe of colored cotton 
Crépe hat bands and elastic crépe. 


Cider... .. ccc ccc cece cece eens 
Cigars; see tobacco,manufactured 
Cigar-holders and smoking pipes 
of clay or ordinary earthenware 
without any other material..... 
Cigar-holders and smoking pipes 
of amber, porcelain, or any 
‘other material not specified.... 


Cigar-holders and smoking pipes 
of gold or silver 
Cigar-holders and smoking pipes, 
gilded or plated 


Cigar case; ssee letter files....... 

Cigarettes with paper or husk 
WIAPPEIS...oooooooomoomoomo.o. 

Cigarette cases 

Cigarette-pincers (according to 
the material). 

Circulars, printed or lithographed. 


Cinnamon and bastard cinnamon. 
Chinaware, not specified in other 

classes; see porcelain 
Chintz, cotton, colored 
Chisels 
Chisels, paring 
Christmas trees................. 
Crinolines, bustles and every 

kind of dress supporters 
Chocolate 


.c.. .060: 0... e. 
nos ace o... 
.ebcc cc. nsenvu nuca... 


cuca ase 


Chronometers 
Cloaks, coats, and overcoats of 
wool or mixed with cotton, for 
men, women, and children 
Cloaks and coats of linen or of 
cotton for men................ 
Cloaks, waterproof 
Clocks for public use when im- 
ported by the Federal Govern- 
ment 
Clocks forthe table or wall, alarm 
clocks, water clocks, hour 
glasses, and every kind not 
specified. ................. . 


VENEZUELA. 
Duty per MERCADERÍAS 
pound. ° 
Dollars. 
.016 || Crespó de algodón de color.... 
. 082 Luto elástico y luto de crespó 
para sombreros ............. 
.O16 || Sidra ......oooooomoooomomo.o.».. 
. 658 Tabaco; véase tabaco elaborado. 
Boquillas, cachimbos y pipas 
| para fumar, de barro 6 de loza 
.o16 |! ordinaria, sin ninguna otra 
|  MateriA.........oooooooo.o.o... 
, Boquillas, cachimbos y pipas 
| para fumar, de ámbar, de por- 
. 164 | celana 6 de cualquiera otra 
| Materia no especificada ...... 
| Boquillas, cachimbos y pipas 
658 para fumar, de oro 6 plata.... 
; Boquillas, cachimbos y pipas 
164 para fumar, doradas 6 platea- 
das c..occccoccconccccrr rr 
.164 | Cigarreras; véase carteras ...... 
Cigarrillos de papel € hoja de 
« 329 DV mals co.cc cece ce eee eee 
1. 316 Cajetillas para cigarillos....... 
Pinzas para cigarillos (según la 
| materia de que sean). 
1.316 | Circulares impresas 6 litografia- 
E 
.049 || Canela y canelón.............. 
Loza de china no especificada en 
« 049 otras clases; véase porcelana. 
.164 ¡| Zarazas de algodón de color.... 
. 049 Escoplos ..................... 
. 049 Formones .................... 
.049 || Arboles llamados de Navidad .. 
Crinolinas, polizones y toda 
. 164 clase de mirifiaques ......... 
. 049 Chocolate .................... 
. 082 Cromos ....... cece eee e ee eees 
. 164 Cronómetros.................. 
Capas, paltós y sobretodos de 
lana 6 mezclada con algodón, 
I. 316 para hombres, mujeres y niños. 
Capas y paltós de lino 6 de al- 
.658 || godón para hombres..... ... 
. 164 Capas impermeables........... 
Relojes para uso público cuan- 
do sean introducidos por el 
Free Gobierno Federal............ 
Relojes de mesa ó de pared, los 
despertadores, los de agua ó 
arena y cualquier otro no 
. 164 especificado................. 
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Derechos 
por kilo en 
moneda 
Venezo- 
lana. 


Céntimos 
de bolivar. 


25 


25 
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Derechos 
oe 
MERCHANDISE. | Duy per | MERCADERÍAS. "moneda 
| 
Céóntimos 
Dollars. de bolivar. 
Clocks, pieces of steel, iron, or Piezas de acero, hierro ó latón 
brass, for interior of........... . 164 para el interior de los relojes . 250 
Cloth of wool or mixed with cot- Paño y pañete de lana 6 mez- 
tON ....cccccccccc cc rc res 329 | clada con algodón........... 500 
Cloth of silk or mixed with other | Pafio de seda 6 mezclada con 
material...................... - 658 | otra materia ................ 1000 
Cloth used only for bookbinding. .082 || Telas que solo se emplean para 
encuadernar libros........... 125 
Cloth of cotton prepared for skirts, | || Telas de algodón preparadas pa- 
with or without embroidered | ra enaguas, contiras bordadas 
borders .........ooooomomoo.o.oo - 164 6 sin ellas................... 250 
Cloth or fabric of cotton, hemp, Telas 6 tejidos de algodón, de 
esparto grass, or of linen, for cáfiamo, de esparto, 6 de lino 
floors or pavements, although para pavimentos, aunque ten- 
mixed with wool.............. . 049 gan alguna mezcla de lana... 75 
Cloth, prepared for portraits or : Telas preparadas para retratos y 
oil paintingS.................. — 049 pinturasal óleo.............. 75 
Cloth or ordinary fabrics of flax, Telas 6 tejidos ordinarios de cá- 
linen, or cotton, for furniture, | fiamo, de lino ó de algodón pa- 
prepared in bands or in other ra muebles, preparados en 
forMS.... ccc ccc cece ccc e eee | .049 cinchones 6 en otra forma.... 75 
Cloth of hair, for upholstering ' Telas de cerda para forrar mue- 
furniture ........ooooooo oo». eee . 049 DleS...........oooooooooooo.o. 75 
Cloth of fabrics of any material, Telas 6 tejidos de cualquiera 
mixed or embroidered with sil- materia, mezclados 6 bordados 
ver or gold, real or imitation, ' con plata ú oro, fino 6 falso, 
except ornaments for churches excepto los ornamentos para 
and priests................... . 658 las iglesias y sacerdotes...... 1000 
Cloth of silk or mixed with other, Telas de seda 6 mezcladas con 
material............oooo.oooo... 658 otras materiaS............... 1000 
Cloth, woven, waterproof, of gum Tela tramada, impermeable, de 
and cotton,for winter coverings.| .082 goma y algodén para mantas 
de invierno ................. 125 
Cloth, table, of cotton, white or Alemanisco de algodón blanco 
colored ......o..o.ooooommmo.... . 164 ódecolor................... 250 
Cloth, table, of linen or mixed Alemanisco de lino 6 mezclado 
with cotton, white or colored...| . 164 con algodón,blanco ó de color. 250 
Cloth, striped sacking, similar to Alpilla rayada para hacer sacos, 
burlaps No. 3................ . 016 como crudo número 3........ 25 
Clothing, ready-made, of linen or Ropa hecha de lino ó de algo- 
cotton, for men............... . 658 dón para hombres........... 1000 
Clothing, ready-made, of silk, Ropa hecha de seda, de lana ó 
wool, or mixed with cotton ....| 1.316 mezclada con algodón........ 2000 
Clothing, ready-made, for women, Vestidos para señoras, de seda, 
of silk, wool, batiste, cambric, delana, batista, clarin, punto, 
lace, zephyr, lawn, tarlatan, or céfiro,linó, tarlatán ó muselina 
muslin,of linen,or of cotton, or de lino, ó de algodón y de 
of any other cloth not specified.| 1. 316 cualquiera otra tela no especi- 2000 
fiCAdA.....o.ooomooooomoooo... 
Clothing, ready-made, for men, of Vestidos para hombres, de lana, 
wool, cotton, silk or linen, and algodón, seda 6 lino y de cual- 
of any other kind of cloth not | quiera otra clase de tela, no 
mentioned in other classes..... | 1.316 mencionados en otras clases. . 2000 


MERCHANDISE. 


Cloves....... Vacca nee eceseces 
Coaches; see carriages.......... 
Coa 


Collars of colored cotton 
Collars of silk or mixed with cot- 

ton 
Collars, horse.................. 
Collars, paper or cloth lined 


Collars of linen or cotton, for wo- 
men 
Collars of linen or cotton, for men. 


Collodion, for photography...... 
Colors or paints, not mentioned. 


Columns of iron................ 
Colza seed.........oo.ooooooo. . 
Combs, large and small, accord- 
ing to the material of which 
they are made; if they contain 
gold or silver, they belong to 
the 8th class (.658), and those of 
India rubber, horn, or other ma- 
terial, with metal backs, pertain 
to the 6th class (.164). 
Compasses, mariners , of all kinds. 
Compasses of all kinds...... ... 
Concertinas and accordions 
Copper scraps.................. 


Copper in mass or crude, in bars, 
rods, shavings, or sheets, 
whether or not the latter are 
perforated or bored........... 


Copper manufactured inany form, 
not specified 
Copes (vestments of the church). 


Copperas, or sulphate of iron.... 
Coral in every form, not specified. 


Coral set in gold or silver....... 
Cord, cotton, for hammocks..... 


Cord, linen or cotton............ 
Cord, woolen or mixed with cot- 
Cord, silk or mixed with other 

materials ... 





VENEZUELA. 
MERCADERÍAS. 
Dollars. 
.049 || Clavos de especia............. 
.0066 || Coches; véase coches.......... 
Free. Carbón mineral ............... 
.0066 | COCOS ....o cooooocmomoommmmm oo. 
.164 || Carlancanes de algodón de color. 
| Carlancanes de seda 6 mezclada 
. 658 con algodón ................ 
. O16 | Colleras para carretas ......... 
.082 |, Cuellos de papel 6 forrados con 
— fénero ..................... 
Cuellos de lino ó de algodón 
. 658 para mujeres................ 
.658 || Cuellos de lino ó de algodón 
para hombres ............... 
.049 || Colodión para fotografiar....... 
. 082 Colores 6 pinturas no expresa- 
A 
.o16 || Columnas de hierro............ 
.OI6 || Semillas de colza ............. 
Peines y peinetas, según la 
materia de que sean; si 
tienen algo de oro 6 plata 
corresponden 4 la 8% clase, y 
las de caucho, cuerno ú otra 
materia que tengan lomo de 
metal corresponden 4 la 6° 
clase. 
.164 || Brújulas de todas clases........ 
. 049 Compases de todas clases...... 
. 082 Sinfonías y acordiones......... 
.016 || Cobre viejo en piezas inutili- 
ZAGAS ....ooooocoomonoonoono.. 
Cobre en pasta 6 en bruto, en 
barras, en cabillas, en rasu- 
ras 6 en láminas, estén 6 nó 
016 estas últimas taladradas 6 
agujeradas.................. 
Cobre manufacturado en cual- 
. 049 quiera forma no especificada... 
. 329 Capas pluviales (ornamento de 
iglesia)...................... 
016 || Caparrosa ó sulfato de hierro... 
.164 || Coral en cualquiera forma, no 
especificado................. 
. 658 Coral montado en oro 6 plata... 
.164 || Cabuyeras de algodón para 
hamacas .................... 
.329 || Cordones de lino ó de algodón. 
Cordones de lana 6 mezclada 
. 329 con algodón................. 
Cordones de seda ó mezclada 
. 658 | con otras materiaS........... 
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Derechos 
por kilo en 
moneda 
Venezo- 
lana. 


o 





Céntimos 
de boltvar. 


75 





154 VENEZUELA. 
| Derechos 
MERCHANDISE. Duty per | MERCADERÍAS. “moneda 
| lana. 
Céutimeos 
Dollars. de boltvar. 
Cord, twisted; see rope.......... . 082 Entorchados ; véase cuerdas.... 125 
CordS...oommoocmcccomconccrconoco: .049 || Guarales...................... 75 
Cordage; see cables............. .OI6 || Cordelería; véase cables....... 25 
Cordage; see tackle............. o16 || Cordelería 6 mecate ; véase jar- 
CllA...ooooooco scores cercas 25 
Cordial, cherry................. .082 || Chericordial .................. 125 
Corduroy, of cotton, imitation of Pana y panilla de algodón, imi- 
velvet, in pieces, or in ribbons.| .329 tación de terciopelo, en pie- 
zas 6 en Cintas .............. 500 
Cork, in sheets, stoppers, or any Corcho en tablas, tapones 6 en 
other form ................... . 082 cualquiera otra forma....... 125 
Comucopias, of paper, made, or Cartuchos de papel, hechos ó 
half-made, for candies ....... . 049 á medio hacer para dulces.... 75 
Corkscrews.................... «049 || Tirabuzones...... ............ 75 
Corsets, ready-made or in parts.) .329 || Corsés hechos 6 en cortes...... 500 
Cosmoramas; see stereoscopes.., .082 || Cosmoramas; véase estereo- 
SCOPIOS o. 0ooomcccccccoccrr ro 125 
Counterpanes of linen or cotton..| .164 || Colchas de lino 6 de algodón... 250 
Covers, table, of linen or cotton...| . 164 Carpetas para mesas, de lino 6 
de algodón.................. 250 
Covers, table, of wool or mixed Carpetas para mesas, de lana 6 
with cotton..... ............. . 329 mezcladas con algodón....... 500 
Covers, table, crochet, of linen, Carpetas de tejido al crochet, 
cotton, or wool............... . 329 de lino, de algodón 6 delana.. 500 
Covers, table, of silk or mixed Carpetas de seda 6 mezcladas 
with other material............ . 658 con otra materia............. 1000 
Covers, table, of wool or mixed Carpetas de lana 6 mezcladas 
with cotton, with silk embroid- con algodón, con bordados ó 
ery or ornaments............. . 658 adornos de seda............. 1000 
Covers, table, of oilcloth........ 082 Carpetas de hule .............. 125 
Covers for bedsS................. . 164 || Cobertores de lana para camas. 250 
Coverlets or covers, of linen or Mantas 6 cobertores de lino 6 
COLTON... ee cee eee eee . 164 de algodón.................. 250 
Coverlets, or covers, for beds, of Mantas 6 cobertores para ca- 
wool or mixed with cotton, mas, de lana 6 mezclada con 
Colored ...c.o....o.oooooooooo.. . 164 algodón, de colores.......... 250 
Crockery, imitation of porcelain.| .049 Loza, imitación de porcelana ... 75 
Crockery of China or porcelain Loza de china 6 de porcelana 
in any form not specified in en cualquiera forma no espe- 
other classes ................. - 049 cificada en otras clases....... 75 
Crockery, ordinary, in any form Loza ordinaria en cualquiera 
not specified.................. o16 forma no especificada........ 25 
Crowbars, iron (such as imple- Barras de hierro (como herra- 
MENS) ... 2. cece esc eee eee eens « 0066 mienta)..................... 10 
Church ornaments; see ornaments.| .329 || Ornamentos de las iglesias; 
véase ornamentos........... 500 
Crucibles of all kinds........... O16 Crisoles de todas clases........ 25 
Cruet stands of gold and silver..| .658 Porta-vinajeras de oro 6 plata.. 1000 
Cruet stands of German silver or Porta-vinajeras de plata ale- 
gilded or plated............... . 164 mana 6 doradas 6 plateadas... 250 
Cruet stands, not specified...... 049 '| Porta-vinajeras no especificadas. 75 











VENEZUELA. 155 
Derechos 
MERCHANDISE. Duty per MERCADERÍAS, moneda 
pound. Venezo- 
lana. 
Céntimos 
Dellars. de boltvar. 
Cruppers ...................... .329 || Gruperas..................... 500 
CubebS.........oooooooooooooo.! . 082 Cubeba .........ooooooomoo.o»o. 125 
“Cúbica” of wool or mixed with | Cúbica de lana 6 mezclada con 
COTTON .....ooooooomomommo mn... | .329 | algodón.................... 500 
Cuffs of paper or lined with cloth. .082 | Puños de papel 6 forrados con 
género .....ooooommmoom o... 125 
Cuffs of linen or cotton for men.. .658 | Puños de lino 6 de algodón 
| ; para hombres............. . 1000 
Cuffs of linen orcotton for women., .658 Puños de lino 6 de algodón para 
MUJETES ......ooooooooomon.o.. 1000 
Cumin seed.................... . 049 Cominos .....ooooooooooomoo.. 75 
Cupping cases, with instruments.| .082 || Cajas con instrumentos para 
SAJAL ow cee cece eee eee 125 
Cupping instruments ........... 082 || Ventosas..................... | 125 
Curbs of iron, steel, or copper; Barbadas de hierro, acero 6 co- 
see muzzles.................. . 049 bre; véase bozales........... 75 
Curbs of German silver or gilded Barbadas de plata alemana ódo- 
or plated; see muzzles......... . 164 radas 6 plateadas; véase bo- 
zales ......ooo.oooooo momo...» 250 
Curbs of silver; see muzzles.....| .658 | Barbadas de plata; véase bo- 
ZaleS occ cece cece cece ooo .oo.o. 1000 
Currycombs of steel, iron, or Almohazas de acero, hierro 6 
DIASS .....ooommomomomomcmonm»... . 049 latÓN ......oooooooooommoo o... 75 
Curtains of wool or mixed with Cortinas de lana 6 mezclada 
cotton; see hangings.......... . 658 con algodón; véase colga- 
QUTAS o... eee eee wees 1000 
Curtains of cotton or linen; see Cortinas de algodón ó de lino; 
hangings..................... . 329 véase colgaduras............ 500 
Curtains of silk or mixed with Cortinas de seda 6 mezclada 
other materials; see hangings..| .658 con otra materia; véase col- 
gaduras..................... 1000 
Cushions or pillows of silk or | Cojines ó almohadas de seda 6 
mixed with other materials....! .658 mezclada con otra materia.... 1000 
Cushions or pillows not specified.: .164 || Cojines 6 almohadas no especi- 
| ficadas ......ooooomoomoo nooo: 250 
Cuspidores (according to the ma- | Escupideras (según la materia 
terial). de que séan). 
Clyster pumps.................. . 082 Clisobombas.................. 125 
Crystals not specified........... .049 || Cristales no especificadas...... 75 
Crystals or lenses for optical in- ¡| Cristales 6 lentes de óptica..... 250 
struments.................... - 164 
Cylinders of crystal or glass..... . 049 Cilindros de cristal 6 vidrio....| 75 
Daggers ...o.ooooooooocorccmscoo .329 | PuñaleS...................... 500 
Dalmaticas, priests’ vestments...| .329 Dalmáticas, ornamentos de igle- 
SA ....oooooooomooPmmomo roo. 500 
Damask, cotton, white or colored.| . 164 Damasco de algodón, blanco ó 
de color.................... 250 
Damask of linen or mixed with Damasco de lino 6 mezclado 
cotton, white or colored....... . 164 con algodón, blanco 6 de 
COl0OT ....o.ooooomoomoo.ooo.o.o... 250 
Damask of wool or mixed with ' Damasco de lana Ó mezclada 
COTTON .. eee eee ee eens o, 329 con algodón ................ 500 
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7 
MERCHANDISE. Duty er | MERCADERÍAS. 
| | 
Dollars. | 
Damask of silk or mixed with : Damasco de seda 6 mezclada 
other material..... Da .658 ' con otra materia............. 
Dates, dlY.......oooooomcooomoo.. .049 |*Dátiles pasados............... 
Drawers and trousers of cotton Calzoncillos y pantalones de 
stockinet..................... , 164 punto de media de algodón.. 
Drawers and trousers of linen or | Calzoncillos y pantalones de 
Cotton 1... ... eee eee eee eee .658 | lino 6 de algodón ........... 
DrawingS......oo.oooooomoooo... . 082 Dibujos...................... 
Demijohns or carboys, empty....| .0066 || Damasanas 6 gairafones vacíos. 
Dice (according to the material). Dados (según la materia de que 
' estén construidos). 
Dimity of linen or cotton........ . 049 | Cotonia de lino 6 de algodón... 
Dioramas; see stereoscopes..... . 082 Dioramas; véase estereoscopios. 
Drill, unbleached, of linen or | Dril crudo, de lino ó de algo- 
rok 0) | C0) omo oo.oo.o O82 | dón............c........... 
Drill, cotton, white or colored... 082 Dril de algodón, blanco 6 de 
color....................... 
Drill, white or colored, of linen Dril blanco ó de color, de lino 
or mixed with cotton.......... .164 |  Ómezclado con algodón...... 
Domestic, unbleached or colored, Doméstico crudo 6 de color, de 
of linen or cotton......... ... . 082 lino 6 de algodón ........... 
Domestic, white, of cotton ...... .082 Doméstico blanco de algodón .. 
Domino sets; see chess sets ..... . 082 Juegos de dominó; véase juegos. 
Doors of iron .................. o16 | Puertas de hierro.............. 
Door knockers (according to the Aldabas (segfin la materia de 
material). | que sean). 
Door mats of sheep skin........ . 329 Felpudos 6 limpia-piés de pi- 
eles de carnero.............. 
Door mats not specified......... .049 | Felpudos 6 limpia-piés no espe- 
, | CificadoS........ooooooooo.».. 
Drugs or medicines not specified.! .082 Drogas 6 medicinas no especifi- 
¡[o CAdaS ....oo.oooomcoomomo.m»...o. 
DrumS......... 0c cee ere eee eee o82 | Cajas de guerra 6 tambores.... 
Duck, unbleached, of linen or Brin crudo de lino 6 de algo- 
cotton a 1082 | dOm..... cc cece cece ee tenes 
Dyewood shavings.............. .0066 || Palos de tinte en rasura........ 
Earth, colored, for buildings ....j .0066 || Tierra de colores para edificios. 
Earth, black, for polishing; see | Tierra negra para limpiar; véase 
sienna........... o wee ee ¿0066 | SIENA... cee eee ee eee 
Earthenware, glazed or not, in | Barro vidriado 6 sin vidriar en 
any form not specified......... o16 | cualquiera forma no especifi- 
ror 6 (rr 
EGGS .....- cece ee cence cece cece Free. || Huevos.........-e.seeceeeeee 
Elastic for shoes................ .164 |! Cintas de goma para el calzado. 
Elastics or suspenders of all Elásticas Ó tirantes de todas 
KiNdOdS....o.o.oooooomoomoo ooo... 329 | Clases. ...ooooccocooccmmmmo... 
Engravings or prints on paper...) .082 || Láminas 6 estampas de papel .. 
Epaulets of linen or cotton ...... .329 '| Charreteras de lino ó de algodón. 
Epaulets of wool or mixed with ¡ Charreteras de lana 6 mezclada 
Cotton ..o.ocoooooommomcooooo.o.o. . 329 con algodón ................ 
Epaulets of imitation gold or silver] . 164 ! Charreteras de oro 6 plata, fal- 
Hl GOS. raro nonooorcanccro rc ncso 











Derechos 
por kilo en 
moneda 
Venezo- 
lana. 


Céntimas 
de bolivar. 
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| Derechos 
Duty per por kilo en 
Mer . . 
CHANDISE pound. MERCADERÍAS moneda 
lana. 

Céntimos 

Dollars. | de bolívar. 

Epaulets of real gold or silver ...| .658 Charreteras de oro ó plata, finos. 1000 

Erasers of rubber............... . 082 Goma para borrar ............. 125 

Esparto, crude ................. , O16 Esparto en rama .............- 25 

** Elefante,” cotton cloth......... . 082 Elefante de algodón ........... 125 

Emery, in stone or powder ...... , O16 Esmeril en piedra 6 en polvo... 26 
Envelopes of all kinds, made or Sobres de todas clases, hechos 

half made.................... 1. 316 6 á medio hacer............. 2000 
Essences and extracts of all kinds, Esencias y estractos de todas 

not specified ................. . 082 clases, no especificados...... 125 
‘* Estrepe” of cotton, white or col. Estrepe de algodón, blanco ó de 

OTE .... ce cee ee creo . 164 COÍl0T ....oooooommmo mo Po .oooo. 250 
*“*Estrepe” of linen or mixed with Estrepe de lino ó mezclado con 

cotton ....oo.oooooomomomono... . 164 algodón .................... 250 

Excelsior....................... .o16 | Barba de palo................. 25 
Embroidery cases, with imple- Estuches con piececitas de ace- 
ments of steel, copper, or other ro, cobre (1 otro metal para 
metal; cases for toothbrushes, bordar, limpiar la dentadura, 
etc., for drawings or paintings, para dibujos 6 pinturas y 

and for any other use ......... . 164 para cualquier otro uso...... 250 
Embroidery materials of imita- Materiales para bordar 6 coser 

tion gold or silver ............ -164 en oro 6 plata, falsos ........ 250 
Embroidery materials of real gold | Materiales para bordar 6 coser 

or Silver ........o.oooooooo.o... . 658 en oro 6 plata, finos ......... 1000 

Epsom salts.................... .0066 || Sal de Epsom................. IO 

Eyes, artificial.................. . 164 Ojos artificiales .......... .... 250 
Eyeglasses, spectacles, opera Anteojos, espejuelos, gemelos 


glasses, lenses, telescopes, and telescopios y microscopios 

microscopes, gold or silver que tengan guarnicién de oro 

mounted..................... . 658 6 plata ..................... 1000 
Eyeglasses, spectacles, opera Anteojos, espejuelos, gemelos 

glasses or marine glasses, spy 6 binóculos, catalejos, lentes, 

glasses, lenses, telescopes, and telescopios y microscopios 

microscopes, not specified..... Free. no especificados............. Libre. 
Fancy articles of glass or porce- Objetos de fantasia de vidrio 6 


glasses or marine glasses, spy- 6 binóculos, catalejos, lentes, 
lain ornamented with gilded or porcelana guarnecidos de me- 


plated metal.................. . 164 tal dorado 6 plateado........ 250 
Fans of all kinds............ | +. 329 Abanicos de todas clases....... 500 
Faucets for barrels, pipes, or Llaves para barriles, pipas 6 bo- 

hogsheads and for other uses, coyes y para otros usos, se- 

according to the material...... gún la materia de que sean... 
Flannel of wool or mixed with Franela de lana 6 mezclada con 

CO(ÍON, ...oooocoomooccoomomo. . 329 algodón.........ooooooooom... 500 
Flannel of cotton, white or col- Franela de algodón, blanca 6 

OTed 2... cece eee tcc cre . 082 decolor.................... 125 
Flax, raw ..........o ce... o16 Lino en rama................. 25 
Frames for umbrellas and sun- Armaduras para paraguas y 

ShadeS.......o.oo.oooomomoo.oo.. . 049 quitasoles .................. 75 
Frames or forms of buckram for Armaduras ó formas de tela en- 

bonnets, hats, or caps ......... . 082 gomada para gorras, sombre- 


ros 6 cachuchas............. 125 
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à Derechos 
o en 
MERCHANDISE, Duty per | MERCADERÍAS. Pmoneda 
pound, | Venezo- 
| Céntimos 
Dollars. de boltvas. 


Frames for looking-glasses or 
engravings, with or without 
glass, with or without portraits, 
effigies, engravings, or prints, 
of whatever material they may 


oY = 082 
Feathers of fowls for making pil- 

lows and mattresses........... . 164 
Feathers for ornaments. ... «| .658 
Feather dusters................. 1 . 164 
Felt, in pieces for horse blankets.| .164 
Felt or wool cloth, not fulled, for 

hats ......oooooocmocooooo mo»... j -.049 


Felt, fulled, or hats half finished..| 1. 316 
Fencing foils and plastrons..... 082 
Fence posts of iron............. 016 
Fence pickets of iron ........... o16 
Fichtis of lace or any other fine 

fabric for ornaments .......... . 658 

| 

Figs, dried...............o.o.oo.o.. . 049 
Figures and busts of wax or wax- 

covered, except toys for chil- 

(Oo) | o... oooooooomomoomoo.. . 164 
Figures, ornaments, and cases for 

candies of all kinds........... . 049 
Filberts in the shell............. | 049 
Files 0.0... ccc cece cee ccceccees | 049 
Filings of brass, copper, steel, or | 

other like metal............... . 049 
Filings of iron.................. . 182 
Filters, water................... . 016 
Filters or straining bags......... , 082 
Fireengines.................... Free. 
Firewood ..................... . 0066 
Firebrick for smelting furnaces..| .016 
Firecrackers ................... | .049 
Fireworks ..................... “+ 329 
Fish in brine, salted or smoked, 

not canned................... 016 
Fish in cans, not specified ....... 049 
Fishhooks..................... Free. 
Fishing lines of hair ............ "949 
Fishing twine of linen or flax for | 

nets and lines................ 049 





Cuadros para espejos ó láminas, 
con vidrios 6 sin vidrios, 
con retratos, efigies, láminas 
6 estampas 6 sin ellos, de 


pod 
N 
Y 


cualquiera materia que sean.. 
Plumas de aves para hacer al- 
mohadas y colchones ........ 250 
| Plumas paraadornos.......... 1000 
Plumeros para limpiar......... 250 
Fieltro en piezas para gualdra- 

PAS oe eee eee cee eee eens 250 
Fieltro 6 sacos de lana sin fular 

para sombreros ............. 75 
Fieltros fulados 6 sombreros 4 | 

medio hacer................. 2000 
Floretes y petos de esgrima .... 125 
Postes de hierro para empaliza- 

Gas 0... ccc ee rr 25 
Rejas de hierro............... 25 
Gorgueras de punto 6 de cual- 

quiera otra tela fina, para 

adornos .................... 1000 
Higos pasados................ 75 
Figuras y bustos de cera 6 ence- 

rados que no sean juguetes 

para nifios.................. 250 
Figuras, adornos y envases para 

dulces de todas clases ....... 75 
Avellanas con cáscaras ........ 75 
LimaS..........oooooooommo... 75 
Limaduras de latón, cobre, acero 

ú otro metal semejante....... 75 
Limaduras de hierro...........! 125 
Aparatos 6 filtradores de agua. .! 25 
Filtros 6 mangas para filtrar.... 125 
Bombas para incendios........ Libre. 
|»: oo ooo... 10 
Piedras refractarias para hornos 

de fundición................ : 25 
Triquitraquis ................. | 75 
Fuegos artificiales............. 500 
Pescado salpreso, salado 6ahu- | 

mado, que no venga en latas... 25 
Pescado que venga en latas, no 

especificado ........ en... ... 

| AnzueloS........o.oooomo.o.o... Libre 
Tanza 6 hilo de cerda para pes- 
Car o r.oooorocncconorcocosco.. 75 


. Hilo de lino 6 de cáfiamo para 


redes y aparatos de pesque- 
ría 


MERCHANDISE. 


Flints....... A Poom.o.. 
Fringe of cotton or linen 
Fringe of wool or mixed with cot- 


t 
Fringe of silk or mixed with other 
materials 
Fringe of imitation gold or silver. 
Fringe of real gold or silver... . 
Fodder or hay, proper for animal 
food, not medicinal 


Founts of any material; see foun- 
Food, prepared or not, not speci- 
fied 


Fountains or founts of iron, mar- 
ble, or any other material...... 
““Florete” of linen or mixed with 
cotton 
Flour, of potatoes 
Flour, of wheat 
Flour or meal, of corn and of rye. 
Flour, of barley, beans, or Reva- 
leciére de Barry, or any other 
flour not specified 


Flour, lactated 
Flowers, artificial, of porcelain... 
Flowers and fruits, artificial, not 

specified 
Flowers, materials for, not speci- 

fied 
Fulminants, caps etc 


Funeral crowns or other similar 
funeral ornaments 
Furnaces, portable, of iron 
Furniture, of iron 
Furniture, of common wood, osier, 
straw or cane 
Furniture, of fine wood, such as 
violet wood, mahogany, rose- 
wood, walnut, or that uphol- 
stered with hair, wool, cotton, 


Fuses or wicks, for working mines 
and quarries 
Fruits, fresh, not specified....... 
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Derechos 
por kilo en 
moneda 
Venezo- 
lana. 


Céntimos 
de bolivar. 


75 
125 
500 

1000 


250 
1000 


250 


125 


25 


VENEZUELA. 
Duty per MERCADERÍAS, 
pound. ° 
Dollars 
. 049 Piedras de chispa............. 
. 082 Fluecos de algodón ó hilo...... 
Fluecos de lana 6 mezclada con 
. 329 algodón .................... 
Fluecos de seda 6 mezclada con 
. 658 otras materiaS............... 
. 164 Fluecos de oro 6 plata, falsos .. 
. 658 Fluecos de oro 6 plata, finos.... 
Paja ó sea yerba seca propia para |' 
. 0066 alimento de animales, que no 
sea medicinal............... 
Pilasde cualquiera materia; vé- 
o16 ase fuentes ................. 
Alimentos preparados 6 sin 
. 049 preparar, no especificados. ... 
.049 ¡| Conservas alimenticias......... 
-O16 | Fraguas ..........ooooooomo..o. 
Fuentes ó pilas de hierro,de már- 
o16 '| moló de cualquiera otra ma- 
teria. ......ccccccccscc.c.... 
| Florete de lino 6 mezclado con 
- 164 algodón .................... 
.049 ¡| Harina de papas .............. 
. OIÓ Harina de trig0................ 
. 049 Harina de maíz y de centeno ... 
Harina de cebada, de garbanzos 
Ó sea Revaleciêre de Barry 6 
.0066 '| cualquiera otra harina no es- 
pecificada................... 
. 049 Harina lacteada............... 
. 049 Flores artificiales de porcelana. 
Flores y frutas artificiales, no 
.658 especificadasS................ 
Materiales preparados para flo- 
.658 ¡| res, no especificados..... ... 
. 329 | Fulminantes, cápsulas 6 pisto- 
NES. occ eee cee eee rro 
Coronas fúnebres ú otros ador- 
. 164 | nos funerarios semejantes.... 
016 Anafes de hierro .............. 
o16 | Muebles de hierro............. 
Muebles de madera común, de 
049 mimbre, de paja ó junco..... 
Muebles de madera fina, como 
palisandro,caoba, palo de rosa, 
| nogal ólos que tengan algo de 
| cerda, lana, algodón 6 seda... 
.082 | 
Espoletas ó mechas para explo- 
016 tación de minas y canteras. ... 
oo16 :: Frutas frescas, no especificadas. 


IO 
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| Derechos 
r kilo en 
MERCHANDISE. Duty per | MERCADERÍAS. moneda 
poun Venezo- 
lana. 
Céntimeos 
Dollars. de bolivar. 
Fruits in the shell, not specified..| .049 | Frutas con cáscara, no especifi- 


Fruits in spirits, sirups, or juice.| .049 
Fruits, dried ................... . 049 
Frying pans, ofiron,tinned or not.| .oI6 
Frying pans, not specified (accord- 

ing to the material). 

Galloon, of linen or cotton ...... . 329 
Galloon, of wool or mixed with 

cotton ......oooomoomoooo om... . 329 
Galloon, of silk or mixed with 

other material ................ « 658 
Galloon, of imitation gold or sil- 

VEL ......oooooomonomnnnrosno.. . 164 
Galloon, of real gold or silver.... 658 
** Garantido,” of linen or mixed 

with cotton, white or colored..| . 164 
Garlic ............oooooommmo..o.o . 049 
Gas, fluid ...................... . 016 
Gas machinery, for lighting by 

gas or producing it ........... Free. 
Gasoline .........o.o.oooooooo... . 049 
GauZe...... ccc cree eee eee ees . 658 
Gauze of cotton, white or colored, 

plain, figured, of open work or 

embroidered ................. 329 
Glass or crystal for lenses....... . 164 
Glass or crystal plate without 

quicksilver................... oI6 
Glass or crystal manufactured in 

any form not specified......... . 049 
Glass stands and vase stands.....| .082 
Glauber salts................... « 0066 
Granite, worked or polished; see 

marble....................... . 049 
Grapes, fresh................... . 0066 
Grape residue for fertilizing..... . 0066 
Grape residue in spirits ......... . O16 
Grass, dried, not specified, un- 

manufactured................. . O16 
Grates for sugar mills, iron ..... Free. 
Gelatin of all kinds............. - 049 
German silver or white metal 

articles and imitations... ..... . 164 
German silver in any form....... | .164 
Greases, ordinary, to make soap. | . 049 


A4 —A —  _- ==  —— 7 — ee, um 





CadasS... 2. cece ecw ceca wees 75 
Frutas en aguardiente, almibar 6 

em SU jugo......... ........ 75 
Frutas pasadaS...............- 75 
Sartenes de hierro, estén 6 nó 

estafiados................... 25 
Sartenes no especificados (según 

la materia de que sean). 
Galones de lino 6 de algodón... 500 
Galones de lana 6 mezclada con 

algodón .................... 500 
Galones de seda 6 mezclada con 

otras materiaS............... 1000 
Galones de oro 6 plata, falsos . 250 
Galones de oro 6 plata, finos... 1000 
Garantido de lino 6 mezclado 

con algodón, blanco 6 de color. 250 
AJOS ....o.oococooocommmomo moss 75 
Gas ftido.................... 25 
Máquinas para el alumbrado por 

gas 6 para producirlo........ Libre. 
Gasolina...................... 75 
¡CE | 1000 
Rengue de algodón, blanco 6 de | 

color, liso, labrado, calado 6 

bordado ..........cceeeeeees 500 
Vidrios 6 cristales para lentes . 250 
Vidrios 6 cristales planos sin 

AZOMAL ee eee eee ee eee eee 25 
Vidrio 6 cristal manufacturado 

en cualquiera forma no es- 

pecificada................... 75 
Porta-botellas y porta-vasos.... 125 
Sal de Glauber................ IO 
Granito, labrado ó pulido; véase 

mármol.................... 75 
Uvas frescas.................. 10 
ole de uva para abono ...... 10 

rujo o de uva en aguardiente .. 25 

| Oru a seca, no especificada, sin 

manufacturar .............-. 25 
Parillas de hierro para trapiches. Libre. 
Gelatina de todas clases........ 75 
Efectos de plata alemana 6 metal 

blanco y sus imitaciones..... 250 
Plata alemana en cualquiera 

forma............ cece eee 250 
Grasas ordinarias para hacer 

JabÓN......o.oooooommoomo.m.».. 75 
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Derechos 
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MERCHANDISE. Aa MERCADERÍAS. “moneda 
lana. 
| | Céntimmos 
. Dollars. de boltvar. 
Grenadines of cotton, white or Granadinas de algodón, blan- 
colored, plain, figured, open- cas 6 de color, lisas, labradas, 
worked or embroidered........ 329 caladas 6 bordadas.......... 500 
Gimlets to bore stones or timber; Taladros para perforar piedras ; 
SECAUBCIS....o..ooooooocmoomom eee o16 6 troncos; véase barrenas.... 25 
Gin, essence of; see brandy...... . 164 Ginebra, esencia de; .véase 
‘ brandi ..................... 250 
C7 5 « cerca . 164 Ginebra ...... . cece cece cece ees 250 
Ginghams, linen or cotton....... . 082 Guinga de lino 6 de algodón... 125 
Girandoles of German silver or Girándulas de plata alemana, 6 
gilt or plated................. . 164 plateadas 6 doradas.......... 250 
Girandoles of gold or silver.:....| .658 Girándulas de oro 6 plata...... 1000 
Girandoles not specified......... .-049 || Girándulas no especificadas.... 75 
Girths of all kinds.............. . 329 Cinchas de todas clases........ 500 
Griddles of iron.. .............. O16 Budares de hierro............. 25 
Gridirons for the kitchen ........ o16 Parillas de hierro para cocinas. . 25 
Grindstones.................... o16 || Mollejones................... 25 
Gripsacks or handsacks for Carrieles ó bolsas de mano para 
travelers .....o..oooomoooooo.... . 082 VIAJETOS ....ooooooomoom.o.»o. 125 
Globes of glass or crystal........ .049 || Bombas de cristal 6 vidrio...... 75 
Globes, celestial and terrestrial..| Free. Esferas 6 globos celestes 6 te- 
ITOSTTES ...ooooommmmomoo o... Libre. 
Gloves, linen or cotton .......... 329 Guantes de lino 6 de algodón... 500 
Gloves, wool or mixed with cotton.| .329 Guantes de lana 6 mezclada con 
. algodón................. ... 500 
Gloves, silk or mixed with other Guantes de seda ó mezclada con 
material...............oooooo.. . 658 otras materiaS............... 1000 
Gloves of skin, not specified..... 658 Guantes de piel no especificados. 1000 
Gloves, fencing, and those ofhair.| .o8z || Guantes para esgrima y los de 
roi) 06 (: oo... 125 
Gold or silver articles or articles Efectos de oro 6 plata 6 que 
that contain either metal....... . 658 tengan algo de estos metales... 1000 
Gold leaf, imitation............. . 164 Hojilla de oro 6 plata, falsa.... 250 
Gold leaf, real.................. . 658 Hojilla de oro 6 plata, fina..... 1000 
Gold leaf, books of gold or silver Libritos con hojilla de oro 6 
leaf, real or imitation, to gild plata, finos 6 falsos, para 
or plate, and also books for dorar 6 platear y también los 
Dronzing ......o.ooooooommo.o.o.. 082 libros para broncear......... 125 
Gold, unmanufactured or in any Oro sin manufacturar 6 en 
lawful money................. Free moneda legitima ............ Libre 
Gold, manufactured in any form Oro manufacturado en cual. 
not specified ...... .......... . 658 quiera forma no especificada... 1000 
Gowns, dressing or night, of Batas 6 dormilones de algodón, 
cotton, made or in pieces...... .JÓ hechas 6 en cortes.... ...... 250 
Gowns, dressing or night, oflinen Batas 6 dormilones de lino 6 
or mixed with cotton.......... . 329 mezcladas con algodón ...... 500 
Gowns, in pieces, of muslin, Camisones en cortes, de muse- 
linen, gauze, organdy, zephyr, lina, linó, rengue, organdía, 
lawn, tarlatan, imitation and céfiro, clarín, tarlatán, imité 
Holland cambric of cotton or y holán-batista de algodón 6 
of linen mixed with cotton, de lino mezclado con al- 
unbleached or colored ..... .. « 329 500 





Bull. 34 11 


godón, crudos 6 de color..... 
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MERCHANDISE. 


Gowns, made up, of Holland 
cambric, lawn, lace, zephyr, 
linen, tarlatan, or muslin, of 
linen or of cotton, and of any 
other similar fabric............ 

Gowns, made up, of wool or 
mixed with cotton............. 

Gowns, made up, of silk or mixed 
with other materials........... 

GOUgÉS ......ooooooomommcoommo.. 


GuanO...... cece eee cee o 
Gum arabic and every kind of 
gum not specified............. 
Gum elastic and caoutchouc, 
manufactured, not specified.... 
Gum pastiles of every kind...... 


GUNS ... ce ee ce cee eee ees 


Gun-cap boxes ................. 
Gun locks for firearms of permit- 
ted importation............... 
Gunpowder..................... 
Gutta-percha, manufactured or 
crude Lo. ccoo o 
Hair, human and imitations, 
manufactured or not.......... 


Hair of rabbits or other animals 

for making hats .......... ... 
Hair, goat...................... 
Hairpins of gold or silver........ 
Hairpins not specified........... 


Hair nets of all kinds........... 
Hair dye; see India ink......... 


Hams and shoulders, canned .... 
Hams and shoulders. not canned. 


HammerS...................... 
Hammers, sledge ............... 
Hammocks of linen or cotton.... 
Handbills, show bills, and circu- 


Hangings or curtains of wool or 
mixed with cotton ............ 


VENEZUELA», 
A 
py pet MERCADERÍAS. 
Dollars. 

Camisones hechos de holán- 
batista, clarín, punto, céfiro, 
linó, tarlatán 6 muselina, de 
lino 6 de algodón y de cual- 

I. 316 quiera otra tela semejante... 

Camisones hechos de lana 6 

1. 316 mezclada con algodón ....... 
Camisones hechos, de seda ó 
1.316 mezclada con otras materias. 
. 049 GurbiasS..........o.ooooooooo..- 
. 049 Cola ordinaria ............... - 
Free. GuanO...... cece cee ee ewes . 
Goma arábiga y toda clase de 
. 082 goma no especificada ........ 
Goma elástica y caucho manu- 
. 164 facturado no especificado... . 
082 Pastillas de goma de cualquiera 
clase que sean.............. . 
. 329 Escopetas de todas clases...... 
. 329 FusileS..............oo.oo.o..- 
.329 || Fulminantes, cápsulas 6 pis-. 
(ONES ..oojooococnrcr eee . 
. 329 PistoneraS.........ooooooo.o... 
Llaves para las armas de fuego 
. 329 de permitida importación .. 
. 164 Pólvora ..................... 
Gutapercha labrada ó sin labrar. 
. 164 
Cabello ó pelo humano y sus 
. 658 imitaciones, manufacturado 6 
0 0 rs 
Pelo de conejo ú otros animales 
- 049 para fabricar sombreros...... 
. 164 Pelo de cabra................. 
.658 || Agujas de oro ó plata.. . 
. 164 Horquillas para el pelo, no es. 
pecificadas.................. 
. 658 Redecillas de todas clases para 
el pelo........... eee eee eee 
082 Tinta para teñir el pelo; véase 
tinta de China. Loan... 
.049 || Jamones y paletas en latas..... 
016 | Jamones y paletas que no ven- 
gan en lataS................. 
.049 || Martillos..................... 
o16 || Mandarrias................... 
. 164 || Hamacas de lino 6 dealgodén.. 
Carteles, cartelones y hojas vo- 
I. 316 lanteS....... 0. cee eee eee nee 
Colgaduras 6 cortinas de lana-6 
. 658 mezclada con algodón ....... 
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Derechos 
Duty per ER por o en 
MERCHANDISE pound. MERCADERÍAS moneda 
lana. 
Céntimos 
Dollars. de bolivar. 
Hangings or curtains of cotton or Colgaduras 6 cortinas de al- 
liNeN......ooooooomcoommmm»o.o.o.. . 329 godón ó de lino............ 500 
Hangings or curtains of silk or Colgaduras 6 cortinas de seda 6 
mixed with other material.. ... .658 - mezclada con otra materia.... - 1000 
Handkerchiefs, cotton, of all Pañuelos de algodón de todas 
KIONOdS.........oooo.ooooommo..». . 164 clases...................... 250 
Handkerchiefs and scarfs of wool Pañuelos 6 pañolones de lana 6 
or mixed with cotton......... . 329 mezclada con algodón ....... 500 
Handkerchiefs and scarfs of wool Pañuelos 6 pañolones de lana ó 
or mixed with cotton embroid- mezclada con algodón, con 
ered or trimmed with silk..... . 658 bordados 6 adornos de seda. 1000 
Handkerchiefs of linen or mixed Pañuelos de lino 6 mezclado 
with cotton................... . 658 | con algodón ................ 1000 
Handkerchiefs of silk or mixed Pañuelos de seda 6 mezclada 
with other materials........... .658 {| con otras materias........... 1000 
Handsaws; see saws ............ .049 | Serruchos; véase sierras....... 75 
Harness for hearses, wagons, and Arneses para coches fínebres y 
CATS. ...o.oooooocooocmmmP ono». 016 | para carros y carretas ........ 25 
Harness for carriages, chaises, Arneses para tiros de coches, 
gigs, omnibuses, phaétons, |  calesas, quitrines, Ómnibus, 
and every sort of vehicle for faetones y todo carruaje de 
pleasure or the road, not speci- paseo 6 camino, no especifi- | 
(or . 0066 CAÑO 0... cee eee ee eee IO 
HatchetS..........ooomomoooo.o». Free. | HachasS..........oo....ooomoo.. Libre. 
Hats of felt, black silk, high | Sombreros de felpa, de seda ne- | 
crown, called black beaver, | gra, copa alta, llamados de pe- | 
and other hats of like form of | lo negro, y los demás som- | 
any material and color and breros de esta misma forma 
also crush hats ............... I. 316 de cualquiera materia y color 
que sean y también los de re- 
SOTÍO ......ooooooccooco co .m?oos 2000 





Hats of any kind except straw, | Sombreros de cualquiera clase, | 





made or half-made in pieces...| 1.316 que no sean de paja, hechos 
6 á medio hacer en cortes.... 2000 
Hats, bonnet frames and helmets Sombreros, gorras, cascos y pa- 
of straw or imitations without | Vitas de paja 6 sus imita- 
any trimming....... .... .... . 164 ciones sin ningún adorno.... 250 
Hats, bonnets, helmets, and caps Sombreros, gorras, pavitas y 
trimmed for women and girls ..| 1.316 || cachuchas adornadas para se- 
| fforas y niflas ............... 2000 
Hat frames or forms of buckram Armaduras 6 formas de tela en- 
for bonnets, hats, or caps ...... .082 | gomada para gorras, sombre- 
| ros 6 cachuchas............. 125 
Hatboxes of leather ............ . 082 | Cajas de suela para sombreros. . 125 
Hatboxes of paper ....... ...... .049 | Estuches de papel para som- 
| DIerOS .......oooomooooomo.». 75 
Hat frames of straw or imitation Cascos de paja 6 sus imitaciones 
for bonnets or hats without any para gorras 6 sombreros sin 
tIMMINY........o.oooooooom.... . 164 ningún adorno .............. 250 
Hat linings of leather ........... .049 | Cueritos preparados para forrar 


sombreros .......ooo n....o... 75 


MERCHANDISE. | 





Hat linings of silk or other fabric. 





Hay, praper for animal food, not | 
medicinal .................... 

Head covers, shawls, scarfs, etc., 
of thread lace or mixed........ 


Head covers, shawls, scarfs, etc., 
of muslin, lace, lawn, or other 
cotton fabric.................. 

Head covers, shawls, scarfs, etc., 
of silk or mixed with other ma- 
terials 

Hearses, including glasses, doors, 
plumes, and all other acces- 
sories, even those that sepa- 
rately pay higher duties pro- 
vided they come with the hearse 
or in another package......... 





Headstalls for reins............. | 

Headstraps orcheekstraps of steel, 
iron, or copper, whether or not 
polished, japanned, tinned, or | 
bronzed...................... | 


Hemp or tow, crude or twisted, | 
for calkipg or packing | 
Herbariums or collections of , 
dried plants............ Lo... | 
Herbs, medicinal 
Hidecuttings or waste........... 


Hinges of iron, copper, steel, or | 
other like metal 
Hinges of German silver or plated | 
or gilded..................... 
Hinges of steel, iron, copper, or 
other metal, japanned, bronzed, 
ortinned........... ..o.oo.oo... 
Hinges, or butts of steel, iron, 
copper, bronze, or other metal, 
whether or not 
bronzed, or tinne 


Hoes and mattocks 








VENEZUELA. 
Derechos 
Duty per ERCADERÍAS. moneda 
pound. | Marc Venezo- 
| 
1 
| Céntismos 
Dollars. de bolivar 
.049 '| Forros interiores para sombre- | 
ros de seda ti otra tela ....... 75 
| Yerba seca, propia para alimen- | 
0066 | to de animales, que no sea 
I! medicinal.........o..oo.o...- 10 
1 Pañolones, chales, paños y pa- 
. 658 | fioletas de punto de lino 6 
'  mezclado.................... 1000 
| Pañolones, chales, paños y pa- 
| fioletas de muselina, punto, 
- 329 lino ú otra tela de algodón ... 500 
Pañolones, chales, paños y pa- 
|  foletas de seda 6 mezclada 
. 658 con otras materias. ......... 1000 
| Coches fúnebres, incluso los 
| vidrios, plumeros ó penachos 
y Cualquier otro artículo per- 
teneciente al coche, aunque 
sea delos que separadamente 
. O16 paguen más derecho, siempre 
que vengan con el coche en 
| el mismo ó en otro bulto..... 25 
329 | Cabezadas para frenos......... 500 
' Carrilleras 6 barboquejos de 
acero, hierro 6 cobre, estén 6 | 
no estén pulidos, charolados, | 
. 049 estafiados 6 bronceados...... 75 
Tacones de madera con casqui- 

- 049 llos de cobre ó hierro........ | 75 
1.316 | Morriones-para militares...... 1 2000 
Cáñamo ó estopa en rama ó tor- | 
. 0066 cida para calafatear 6 estopar.. 10 
: Herbarios 6 colecciones de | 

Free. | plantas secas............... «| Libre. 
.082 ¡ Yerbas medicinales ........... 0 12% 
. 0066 | Carnaza, desperdicio 6 garras | 
| decuero................... IO 
Bisagras de hierro, cobre, acero. 
.049 | otro metal semejante eco 75 
Charnelas de plata alemana 6 
.164 | plateadas ó doradas....... - 250 
Charnelas de acero, hierro, co- 
| bre ú otro metal, charoladas, 
.049 | bronceadas 6 estafiadas....... 75 
y Gonces 6 goznes de acero 
| hierro, cobre, bronce ú otro 
metal, estén 6 no estén charo- 
. 049 lados, bronceados 6 estaña- 
OS cece cece en cr 
Free. Azadas y azadones......... «| Libre. 








MERCHANDISE. 


Holland cambric, of cotton, plain, 
figured, openworked, or em- 
broidered 

Hollands, blue, of cotton........ 

Hollands, black or blue, of linen. 


Hooks and eyes of wire......... 
Hoops or poles, ofiron or wood, 
for hogsheads, pipes, barrels, 
OF SÍIOVES......ooommmoo.oo.o ... 
Horn, manufactured in any form 
not specified ................. 
Horn, unmanufactured.......... 
Horse cloths of all kinds........ 
Hose or half hose, of cotton..... 
Hose or half hose, of linen or 
mixed with wool or cotton:.... 
Hose or half hose, of wool or 
mixed with cotton........... 
Hose or half hose, of silk or 
mixed with other material..... 
Hour-glasses.................. 
Hydrometers....... ........... 
Images or effigies not of gold or 
SIÍVOT.........o.ooooooommoo... 


**Imité” of cotton, plain, figured, 
openworked, or embroidered. 

Ink, china, hair dye and any 
other kind of ink not specified. 


Ink, printing 
Ink, writing.................... 
Ink powder, for writing......... 
Ink-drying powder.............. 
Inkstands, of gold or silver..... 
Inkstands, not specified......... 
| Col 
Incense 
Inserting or insertion bands of 

linen or cotton............... 
India rubber, manufactured, not 

specified..................... 
India rubber, in tubes or con- 


duits, in sheets and in belts for | 


machinery 


e... acao te ee nas... 
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Derechos 
r 0 
Duty er | MERCADERÍAS. "moneda 
n 
ma 
Céntimos 
Dollars. de bolívar. 
Holán-batista de algodón, liso, 
| labrado, calado 6 bordado. . 500 
. 329 | 
. O16 | Holandilla azul, de algodón.. 25 
.082 | Holandilla negra 6 azul, de 
| |) | Co Sap 125 
.082 | Holandiila blanca de algodón... 125 
.329 || Cafioneras 6 pistoleras......... 500 
.082 || Asentadores de navajas........ 125 
. O16 Pesufias sin manufacturar ..... 25 
. 164 Broches y corchetes de alambre. 250 
Arcos ó flejes de hierro 6 madera 
para bocoyes, pipas, barriles 
. 0066 6 cedazos.................. IO 
Asta 6 cuerno manufacturado 
. 164 || encualquieraformano especi- 
ficada ....o.o.oooooooooooo om... 250 
. OIÓ Asta 6 cuerno sin manufacturar. 25 
. 329 Gualdrapas de todas clases..... 500 
. 164 Calcetas 6 medias de algodón .. 250 
Calcetas Ó medias de lino ó ] 
. 329 mezcladas con lana ó algodón. 500 
Calcetas 6 medias de lana 6 
. 329 mezcladas con algodón....... 500 
Calcetas 6 medias de seda 6 
. 658 mezcladas con otra materia... 1000 
. 164 Ampolletas................... 250 
. 164 Hidrômetros.................. 250 
Imágenes 6 efigies que no sean 
. 082 de oro 6 plata............... 125 
| Imágenes 6 efigies de oro 6 
. 658 plata ................. 1000 
' Imité de algodón, liso, labrado, 
. 329 calado 6 bordado............ 500 
| Tinta de china, de teñir el pelo 
082 | y cualquiera otra clase de 
ln tinta no especificada......... 125 
Free. Tinta de imprenta. ............ Libre. 
. 082 | Tinta de escribir............... 125 
082 Polvos de tinta para escribir.... 125 
. 082 Polvo 6 arenilla para cartas..... 125 
.658 || Tinteros de oro 6 plata......... 1000 
. 082 Tinteros no especificados....... 125 
Free. Hielo............oooomomomo.-. Libre. 
. 049 | Incienso ............oooooomo.. 75 
| Embutidos ó tiras para embutir, 
.329 | delino ó de algodón......... 500 
| Caucho manufacturado, no es- | 
.164 | pecificado.................. 250 
| Caucho manufacturado, en tubos | 
| Ó conductos, en láminas y en 
.049 ! bandas para maquinarias..... | 75 
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India rubber or gum elastic, 
manufactured or not, not speci- 


fled... 2. . eee eee cee ees 
Instruments of surgery.......... 


Instruments of dentistry.. 


Instruments of anatomy, mathe- 


matics, and other sciences not 
specified 
Instruments for arts and trades, 
with or without handles, not 
specified 
Instruments, musical, not speci- 
fied, or any parts or accesso- 


ries thereof................... 


Irelands, white, of cotton 
Irelands, white, of linen or mixed 


with cotton................... 


Irelands, unbleached, of linen or 
cotton 


IsinglasS....................... 


Iron or other metal, articles of, 
gilded or plated, not including 
articles for writing desks that 
always pay as fifth-class arti- 
cles 

Iron, round or square, in plates 
or sheets, and in any other 


rough state................... 


Iron, old, in scraps 


Iron manufactured in any form 
not specified, whether or not 


japanned, tinned, or bronzed.. 


Iron manufactured in pieces, for 
houses or other edifices 
Iron manufactured into articles 
for domestic use, whether or 
not tinned or porcelain-lined, 
when they are not accompanied 
with covers of tin-plate or 
brass 
Iron, sulphate 
Irons, smoothing 
Iron ornaments, for the exterior 
of houses and gardens 


Ivory in any form, except in toys 
for children 


Iron cylinders for sugar mills.... 


«<<... .........<.'..0.080808  .-.. 


ackscrews, to raise weights..... 
amaica-wood shavings ......... 


VENEZUELA. 


Duty per 


pound. 


Dollars. 


MERCADERÍAS. 


| Caucho 6 gomaelástica, labrado 


.082 | 
082 


164 | 
. 082 
| 


- 049 


.o16 || 


6 no labrado, no especificado. 


Instrumentos de cirugía........ 
Instrumentos de dentista....... 
Instrumentos de anatomía, ma- 
temáticas y otras ciencias no 
especificadas 
Instrumentos para artes y ofi- 
cios, con cabos ó sin ellos, 
no especificados 


¡ Instrumentos y cajas de música, 


no especificados, 6 cualquiera 

de sus partes 6 accesorios.... 
Irlanda de algodón, blanca..... 
Irlanda de lino ó mezclado con 

algodón, blanca 


| Irlanda cruda de lino 6 de algo- 


dón 
Cola de pescado............... 
Efectos de hierro à otro metal, 
dorados é plateados, no in- 
cluyéndose los artículos de 
escritorio, que pagarán siem- 
pre como de 5° clase......... 
Hierro redondo 6 cuadrado, en 
platinas, en planchas, 6 lâmi- 
nas y en cualquiera otra for- 
ma bruta.................... 


zadas 
Hierro manufacturado en cual- 
quiera forma no especificada, 
esté 6 no esté charolado, es- 
tañado 6 bronceado 
Hierro manufacturado en piezas 
para casas fi otros edificios... 
Hierro manufacturado en piezas 
para el uso doméstico, estén 
6 no estén estañadas y tengan 
6 no tengan baño de loza, 
cuando no traigan tapa de 
hoja de lata 6 latón 
Hierro (sulfato)................ 
Planchas para aplanchar 
Adornos de hierro para el exte- 
rior de las casas y jardines ... 
Almas de hierro para trapiches. . 
Marfil en cualquiera forma, ex- 
cepto en juguetes para niños... 
Gatos para levantar pesos ..... . 
Brasilete en rasura ... 


e... ses e@eseevowe#eesve ewe sess eo es 


%. 000000080 


125 
125 


250 


125 
125 


250 


IO 


10 


75 
25 


25 
25 
25 


25 
Libre. 


250 
25 
10 
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Derechos 
Duty per por kilo en 
MERCHANDISE. MERCADERÍAS. mon 
pound. Veneto. 
a. 
; Céntimos 
Dollars. |, de bolivar. 
apanese, cotton............ ‘,..e] .164 | Japonesas de algodón.......... 250 
apan varnish, all kinds......... .049 || Charol de todas clases ......... 78 
ars of iron, marble, alabaster, Jarrones de-hierro, de mármol, 
(or . O16 alabastro, etC................ 25 
Jars, not specified (according to Jarrones no especificados (según 
the material). la materia de que sean). 
asper; see marble.............. .049 | Jaspe; véase mármol........... 75 
eans, cotton, white or colored ..| . 164 Coquí de algodón, blanco ó de 
color ....o..oooooooooooooooo.. 250 
Jetand imitations, manufactured, Azabache y sus imitaciones ma- 
but not set in gold or silver....| .164 nufacturado que no esté mon- 
| tado en oro 6 plata........... 250 
ewels of gold or silver ......... . 658 Joyas de oro 6 plata ........... 1000 
ewels, imitation ............... . 164 rendas falsas ................ 250 
ewels, real.................... . 658 Prendas finas.................. 1000 
ewelry boxes and watch boxes..| .658 Cajitas preparadas para relojes 
e faltriquera y prendas finas. 1000 
juniper, or berries.............. . 016 Enebrina 6 semillas de enebro... 25 
alsomine; see ultramarine blue.| .o082 Kalsomine; véase azulillo ultra- 
marino .......oooooooooocmoo. 125 
Kettles of iron, tinned or not....| .or6 ¡| Peroles de hierro, estén 6 no 
estafiados ................... 25 
Kettles not specified (according | | Peroles no especificados (según 
to the material). | la materia de que sean). 
Knives and forks, with handles Cuchillos y tenedores con man- 
gold or silver plated .......... . 658 | go de hojilla de oro 6 plata... 1000 
Knives and forks of German silver Cuchillos y tenedores de plata 
or gilded or plated.... ....... .164 || alemana ó plateados 6 dorados 250 
Knives and forks not specified...| .082 ¡| Cuchillos y tenedores no especi- 
ficados .....ooooooooomoooo»oo. 125 
Knives, pointed, ordinary, with Cuchillos de punta, ordinarios, 
or without sheaths; with han- con vaina 6 sin ella; los de 
dles of wood or other common mango de madera fi otra ma- 
material, for fishers, shoemakers, teria ordinaria para pescado- 
saddlers, gardeners, tobacco- res, zapateros, talabarteros, 
nists, and in general those used jardineros, tabaqueros y en 
in the arts or trades, and com- | general los que se emplean en 
mon large knives for moun- | las artes ú oficios y los cu- 
taiNeerS....oooomooooo ....... . 049 chillos grandes ordinarios de 
| monte..............cc..c... 75 
Knives, paper, of all kinds..... . 082 Cuchillos para papel, de todas 
| CASES... eee eee cece e eee 125 
Knives, fine, for mountaineers...| .329 | Cuchillos finos de monte....... 500 
Labels and posters, printed or Etiquetas y rótulos impresos 6 
lithographed ................. I. 316 litigrafiados................. 2000 
Labels, blank, gummed or not...| .082 Etiquetas en blanco, engomadas 
6 sin engomar............... 125 
Lace, blond, of linen or cotton...| .329 || Blondasde lino ó de algodón... 500 
Lace, blond, silk or mixed with Blondas de seda 6 mezclada con 
other materials ............... .658 || otras materiaS............... 1000 
Lace, imitation, of gold or silver.| . 164 | Encajes de oro 6 plata, falsos.... 250 
Lace, real, of gold or silver...... .658 || Encajes de oro 6 plate, finos. ... 1000 
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Duty per . por kilo en 
MERCHANDISE. pound. MERCADERÍA. moneda 
| 
Céntimes 
Dollars. | bolivar. 
Lace, woolen or mixed with cot- Encajes de lana 6 mezclada con 
(0D ...oooocococcccnoco oro . 329 algodón .......oooommooo.oo.. 500 
Lace, linen or cotton............ 329 || Encajes de lino 6 de algodón... 500 
Lace, silk or mixed with other Encajes de seda 6 mezclada con 
material ..................... . 658 otra materia................. 1000 
Ladles; see spoons. Cucharones ; véase cucharas. 
Lamps of German silver, or plated Lámparas de plata alemana ó 
orgilded..................... . 164 plateadas 6 doradas ......... 250 
Lamps of gold or silver......... . 658 Lámparas de oro 6 plata....... 1000 
Lamps, not specified............ . 049 Lámparas no especificadas. ... 75 
Lamps, small, or rushlights ..... - 049 Lamparillas 6 mariposas para 
UZ orooococnoncaroncco rocoso 75 
Lampblack..........o.ooooom»m... o16 || Humo negro.................. 25 
Lamp wicks.................... .049 || Mechas y torcidos para lámparas. 75 
Lancets, large and small........ 082 Lancetas y lancetones ......... 125 
Lanterns of all kinds, with plated Fanales, faroles y linternas que 
or gilded or German-silver tengan las cadenas, aros f 
chains, frames, or other pieces.| . 164 otras piezas de plata alemana ó 
| doradas 6 plateadas.......... 250 
Lanterns of all kinds, not speci- Fanales, faroles y linternas no 
fed. ......ooooocooocoommom+Pm»».o. « 049 ll especificadas................ 75 
Lanterns, paper ................ .082 | Farolillos de papel............ 125 
Lard, hogs', and butter.......... o16 | Manteca de puerco y mantequi- 
Dice cece ese c cece eee rr 25 
Latches (according to the mate- | Pica-portes (según la materia de 
rial). | que sean). 
Latten; see brass. Azofar; véase latón. 
Lattices or screens for doors or | Trasparentes y celosías para pu- 
WINdOWS......o.oo.oomocmommo.. - 049 ertas Ó ventanas............. 75 
Launches; see boats. Lanchas; véase botes. 
Lavender ...................... * . OI6 Alhucema 6 espliego .......... 25 
Lawn, cotton, white or colored ..| .329 || Batistilla de algodón, blanca 6 
| decolor.................... 500 
Lawn, long, of linen or mixed Estopilla de lino 6 mezclado con 
with cotton................... . 164 algodón .....oooomoomo.oo oo... 250 
Lawn, cotton, plain, figured, open- Lino de algodón, liso, labrado, 
worked, or embroidered....... . 329 calado 6 bordado............ 500 
Lead, white, or carbonate of lead., .o16 Albayalde ó carbonato de plomo. 25 
Lead, chromate of, or English Amarillo inglés ó cromato de 
yelloW......oooomoommmomm.o oo. ¿016 | plomo ..................... 25 
Lead, red ......... eee cc... .o16 | Azarcón 6 minio ........... o. 25 
Lead, in pig or crude, bars,scraps, Plomo en pasta ó en bruto, en 
shavings, or sheets... ........ . o16 barras, en cabillas, en rasura 
6 en láminas................ 25 
Lead manufactured in any form | Plomo labrado en cualquiera 
not specified ................. - 049 forma no especificada ....... 75 
Leather, patent, unmanufactured.| . 164 Suela charolada 6 patente, no 
|| manufacturada.............. 250 
Leather, colored or white, unman- | | Suela colorada 6 blanca, no 
ufactured .............. PRE -049 ||  manufacturada.............. 75 


MERCHANDISE. 


Leather manufactured in any 
form, not specified with other 


Lenses; see eyeglasses. 
Lentils 
Letter files, snuftboxes, portmon- 
naies, cigar cases, spectacle 
cases, match boxes, card cases, 
albums, and any other similar 
articles that contain no gold or 
silver 
Levels 
‘*Liencillo” of cotton, white .... 
“Liencillo” of linen or of cotton, 
unbleached................... 
“Liencillo” of linen or cotton, 
colored 


Life-protectors; see canes, 
Light-protectors of glass or crys- 

tal 
Lignum vite in shavings 
Lime, common and hydraulic.... 
Lime, chloride of 
Linen, coarse white, heavy 
Linseed, in grain or ground 
Lint for wounds 
Liquors, sweet, not specified 
Liquor-cases, filled or empty, not 

included in a higher class 


Lo... eens Cb ae Pe CU DOU. 


Litharge ............o...oo.o.oo.o... 
Lithographic stones 
Locks, stock, of iron, copper, or 

other metal, except gold or sil- 


ver 


P 
Logwood shavings 
Lustring, cotton, colored 
Macaroni; see vermicelli 
Mace 


assa os 


VENEZUELA. 


| 
Duty per 


pound. 


Dollars. 


. 329 
. 016 
.o16 


. OIÓ 


Machetes for cutting brush (agri- ; 


cultural implement) 
Machinery, etc., for lighting with 
gas, and to make it, by consent 
of the Government 


Machinery, printing 


¡AAA A A e e 5 5 


MERCADERÍAS. 





Suela manufacturada en cual- 
quiera forma no especificada 
con otro derecho 

Sanguijuelas.................. 

Limonadas ............. cores 

Lentes; véase anteojos. 

LentejasS...........oooo.o.ooo... 

Carteras, tabaqueras, portamo- 
nedas, cigarreras, cajitas para 
anteojos, fosforeras, tarjete- 
ras, albums y cualquier otro 
artículo semejante que no sea 
6 tenga algo de oro 6 plata... 

Niveles 

Liencillo de algodón, blanco.... 

Liencillo de lino ó de algodón, 
crudo 

Liencillo de lino 6 de algodón, 
de color 

Lienzo de Rosa................ 

Salva-vidas: véase bastones. 

Guardabrisas de vidrio 6 de 
cristal 

Guayacán en rasuras........... 

Cal comfin y cal hidráulica 

Cloruro de cal 


6.4. 00......1.00000U0603 usas a e 


Linaza en grano 6 molida 
Hilas para heridas 
Licores dulces no especificados. 
Licoreras vacías 6 con licor que 
no esté comprendido en una 
clase mayor 
Litargirio 
Piedras de litografiar 
Cerraduras de hierro, cobre f 
otro metal que no sea de oro 
6 plata.......o..ooooooooo.o... 
Candados de acero, hierro 6 co- 


.0....000000000 000000000600 


Campeche en rasura 
Lustrillo de algodón, de color.. 
Macarrones; véase fideos 
Flores de nuez moscada 6 macís. 
Machetes de rozar (herramienta 
de agricultura) 
Aparatos y máquinas para alum- 
brado por gas y para produ- 
cirlo, previa órden del Gobi- 


Máquinas para las imprentas... 


6000000000000 
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Céntimos 
de bolivar. 


Libre. 
Libre. 








170 VENEZUELA. 
Derechos 
r o en 
MERCHANDISE. poh | MERCADERÍAS. “moneda 
| Cémtimes 
Dollars ide bolívar. 
Machinery, telegraphic.......... ree. Máquinas para los telégrafos 
eléctricos................... Libre 
Machinery and apparatus not Máquinas y aparatos no especif-. 
specified, the total weight of cados, cuyo peso total exceda 
which exceeds 1,000 kilograms.| .0066 || de mil kilógramos........... I 
Machinery for effervescent waters.| .049 | Máquinas para aguas gaseosas.. 75 
Machinery and apparatus not | Máquinas y aparatos no especif- 
specified, the total weight of cados, cuyo peso total no ex- 
which does not exceed 1,000 ceda de mil kilógramos...... 25 
kilograms.................... o16 | 
Machinery for agriculture, min- | Máquinas propias para la agri- 
ing, weaving mills, sawmills, | cultura ex plotación de minas, 
and foundries ................ Free | telares, aserraderos y fundi- 
1  CHOMES. . 0... eee eee ee ees Libre. 
Machinery for arts and trades, | Máquinas propias para artes y 
when imported by the artisans oficios, cuando los mismos 
themselves, who shall declare industriales las importen, ex- 
the use that is intended to be ' ¡presando el uso que han de 
made of them................. Free. hacer de ellas ............... Lbire. 
** Madapolán,” white, of cotton...| .082 | Madapolán blanco de algodón. 125 
Magic lanterns; see stereoscopes.| .082 | Linternas mágicas ; véase este- 
| FeOSCOPIOS................0.! 125 
MagnetS .........oo.oooocooocooo.. | - 082 Iman... 2... cece eee eens 125 
Maize ......... cece ee eee eee ot 00066 | Maiz i... cece cece eee eee ee , 10 
Maizena, or flour of maize, pre- | Maizena 6 sea harina de maiz 
pared... .... eee eee ee eee . 049 preparada .................. 75 
** Malvinas,” colored, of cotton .. .164 | Malvinas de color, de algodón. . 250 
Manganese mineral............. | «OI6 Manganeso mineral ........... 25 
ManigraphS.................... 049 | Manígrafos................... 75 
MAani0C.......ooooooooocmooomo.. .0066 | Mafioco ..................... . 10 
Maniples ...................... | .329 | Manipulos................... . 500 
Mantillas of silk net, linen,or cot- | Mantillas de punto de seda, de 
0) 0 .oooocccoc cce . 658 lino 6 de algodón ........... 1000 
Mantles; see capes. | Pelerinas ; véase esclavinas. 
Maps of all kinds............... Free | Mapas de todas clases......... Libre 
Marble, jasper, alabaster, granite, | Mármol, jaspe. alabastro, grani- 
and every other similar stone, ' to y toda otra piedra semejante, 
worked or polished in any form ' labrada 6 pulida, en cualqui- 
not specified ................. . 049 era forma no especificada.... 75 
MarbleS...........oo.oocmocom.o... .082 MetraS .....oo.oo.oooco mmm. mos» 12£ 
Marble powder................. .0066 | Polvos de mármol............. 10 
Marine glasses; see eyeglasses. Binóculos ; véase anteojos. 
Marjoram.......... .ooooooo.o. . 049 Orégano....... cece ee eee eee 75 
Masks of all kinds.............. o82 | Caretas de todas clases........ 12% 
Mastic; see paste. | Mastic; véase pasta. 
Matches of wax, wood, or tinder..| .329 |, Fósforos de cerilla, de palito 6 
A cce 500 
Match boxes; see letter files. | Fosforeras; véase carteras. 
Match ropes; see fuses. Mechas ; véase espoletas. 
** Matrimonio,” cotton cloth...... . 082 Matrimonio de algodón........ 12% 
“* Matrimonio” of linen or mixed Matrimonio de hilo 6 mezclado 
With cotton................... -164 con algodón ............... 250 
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Derechos 
rkuoen 
MERCHANDISE. Duty per MERCADERÍAS. “moneda 
lana, 
| 
Céntimos 
. Dollars de dolívar. 
Matting for floors............... .049 || Estera, esterilla y petate para 
SO. ..ooooomoommmormnmo mo»... 75 
Mats for tables................. . 049 Esterilla para mesa............ 75 
ats of palm................... . 049 OLAtO  ..oooccccccccrcncrrr o 75 
Mattocks; seehoes.............. Pree. Azadones; véase azadas....... Libre. 
Mattresses ..................... .164 || Colchones y jergones.......... 250 
Mattresses of all kinds.......... 164 jergones de todas clases....... 250 
Measures of leather, tape. or pa- os edidas de cuero, cinta 6 papel, 
per, loose or in cases.......... . 082 sueltas 6 en estuches........ 125 
Measures not specified (accord- Medidas no especificadas (se- 
ing to material). | gún la materia de que sean). 
Meat, pickled, smoked, or salted, 6 | Carne salpreso, ahumada 6 sa- 
not specified ................. ol ada, no especificada......... 25 
Medicines; see drugs. medicinas; véase drogas. 
Meerschaum ................... -049 spuma de mar............... 75 
Mercury or quicksilver.......... . 082 Mercurio vivo 6 azogue........ | 125 
Merino .......ooooooocococoooo.o... . 329 eTÍNO.....ooooooooooooomm.oo.. 500 
Merino, cotton ................. . 164 Merino de algodón............ 250 
Merry-go-rounds ............... . 049 | Circo de caballitos 6 carrouse- 
A 75 
Metal, composition ............. .049 Composición de metal......... 75 
Metal cloth, not specified (accord- Telas de metal no especificado 
ing to material). (segtin la materia de que sean). 
Metronomes ................... . 682 Metrónomos 6 metrómetros.... 125 
Microscopes; see eyeglasses. Microscópios; véase anteojos. 
Milk, condensed ............... .049 & Leche condensada ............. 75 
Millet .......o...oooo.oooooo.o.o.o.. -049 || Mijo .....oooooooomnoconccorso 75 
Mills or handmills not specified.| .o16 ' Molinos 6 molinetes no especi- 
| ficados...........0. 0. ce wees 25 
Mills, wind.................... . 0066 || Molinos de viento ............. IO 
Millstones; see whetstones. | Piedras para moter; véase pie- 
ras para amolar. 
Minium ....................... o16 | Minio 6 azarcon............... 25 
Mirrors of all kinds and quick- | - Espejos de todas clases y las 
silvered plate................. 049 | unas azogadas .............. 75 
Molds (according to the material). À don (según la materia de que 
|| sean). 
Monuments, artistic; see articles.| Free. | Monumentos; véase objetos ....| Libre. 
Mortars, iron.............. .... . OI6 | Almireces de hierro............ 25 
Mortars not specified (according | Morteros no especificados Ge 
to the material). gún la materia de que sean). 
Mosquito nets of wool or mixed | | Mosquiteros de lana ó mezclada 
with cotton................... .658 | conalgodón................. 1000 
Mosquito nets of linen or cotton. | . 329 , Mosquiteros de hilo 6 de algo- 
' ÓN +.ocooccoocncnorccc ro 500 
Mother-of-pearl in any form not | Nácar en cualquiera forma no 
specified..................... . 164 especificada ................. _ 250 
Motors, steam, of all kinds...... Free. .| Motores de vapor de todas clases.| Libre. 
Mulberry-wood shavings........ . 0066 || Mora en rasura................ 10 
Mushrooms, dry or in sauce..... . 049 Hongos secos Ó en salsa o... 75 
Music, collections of ......... | .0066 | Colecciones de míisica......... IO 











172 VENEZUELA. 
| Derechos 
MERCHANDISE. Duty per MERCADERÍAS. Ponds 
pounce. Venezo- 
lana. 
| Céntimos 
Dollars. de boltvar. 
Music boxes; see instruments of Cajas de música; véase instru- 
music ........ooooooooo.o.o nos. . 082 mentos, etc.................. 125 
Muslins of cotton, white or col- Muselinas de algodón, blancas 
ored, plain or worked, embroid- 6 de color, lisas 6 labradas, 
ered or openworked .......... . 329 bordadas 6 caladas .......... 500 
Muslins of linen or mixed with | Muselinas de lino 6 mezclado 
cotton, unbleached or colored..| .329 | con algodón, crudo 6 de 
| eke) Co) Ge 500 
Muslins of wool or mixed with | Muselinas de lana 6 mezclada 
COTTON .. 1... ee ce eee ee eens . 329 con algodón................. 500 
Muslins of silk or mixed with Muselinas de seda ó mezclada 
other material ................ . 658 con otra materia............. 1000 
Mustard in grain or ground...... « 049 Mostaza en grano 6 molida..... 75 
Muzzles and curbs of iron, steel, Bozales y barbadas de hierro, 
or copper, polished, japanned, acero 6 cobre, pulidos, cha- 
tinned, or bronzed............ 049 | rolados, estafiados 6 broncea- 
. dos........ccccccc cce cs 7 
Muzzles and curbs of German | Bozales y barbadas de plata ale- 5 
silver, or gilded or plated ..... .164 | mana 6 dorados 6 plateados . . 250 
Muzzles and curbs of silver..... . 658 Bozales y barbadas de plata .... 1000 
Nails, iT0D..........oo.ooooo.oo.o.. .o16 || Clavazón de hierro............. 25 
Nails, copper................... .049 | Clavazón de cobre ............. 75 
Nainsook...................... .164 | NanSÚ......ooooomooccommmo oo. 250 
Nankeen, white or colored ...... . 082 Coleta blanca 6 de color ....... 125 
Nankeen, unbleached, No. 3, like Coleta cruda, N*. 3, similar del 
burlaps (ordinary cloth of dark crudo (tela ordinaria de color 
color that is regularly used to oscuro que regularmente se 
make coffee and cocoa sacks emplea para hacer sacos de 
and for packing, although it cacao y café y para enfardelar, 
has colored stripes or checks) .| .016 aunque tenga listas 6 cua- 
dros de color)............... 25 
Nankeen, unbleached, No. 2, Coleta cruda, No. 2, tela cruda 
coarse, ordinary cloth, similar ordinaria y similar 4 la coto- 
to fustian, having already been nia porque ya ha sido más 6 
more or less bleached......... .049 | menos blanqueada........... 75 
Nankeen ......ooocococccocco mo. .164 | Mahón .....ooo.ooooooomo omo os 250 
Nankeen .......oc.ooooomoomoo»o.. . 164 | Nanquin y nanquinete......... 250 
Napkins of all kinds; see towels .| .164 || Servilletas de todas clases; vé- 
| ase paños de mano .......... 250 
Necklaces, anodyne, for teething.| . 82 Collares anodinos, para la den- | 
|  tici6n. eee ee eee ee eee ee + 125 
Needles, knitting, of steel, wood, | Agujas para tejer, de acero, 
bone, India rubber, or other ' madera, hueso, caucho ú otra 
similar material.............. .O16 | materia semejante ........... 25 
Needles, not specified........... ' ,164 Agujas no especificadas........ 250 
Nets, fishing, of all kinds...... . 658 Chinchorros de todas clases....' 1000 
Nickel, manufactured, not speci- ' Níquel manufacturado no es- | 
fied......... cece eee cc. ' .049 | pecificado..... ............ 7 
NippleS.........o.ooo.oooocoomo... . 082 Pesoneras.................... 125 
Nipoles, gun, and for other | Chimeneas para escopetas y 
arms of permitted importation.| .329 | otras armas de permitida im- 
portación................... 500 


- 
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| Derechos 
MERCHANDISE. Duty per MERCADERÍAS. moneda 
poun Venezo- 
lana. 
Í 
| Céntimos 
Dollars de bolivar. 
Nursing bottles ................ .082 || Biberones.................... 125 
Nursing bottles ................ . 082 Mamaderas................... 125 
Nursing bottles ................ .082 || TeteroS........ooooococmo oo... 125 
Nuts in the shell................ .049 || Nueces con cáscaras........... 75 
NutgallS......o.ooooooooooooo.o.. . 082 Nuez de agalla................ 125 
Nutmegs and mace............. '  , 082 Nuez moscada y flores de nuez 
| moscada....... ............. 125 
DAtS....o.oooo.omocoocoociomconoso ¿0066 | Avena... .... 2c cece cece ences 10 
Oars for small boats............, .0066 | Remos para embarcaciones pe- 
| QUEÑAS ....o.ooooomoomom.o m2”. 10 
Orange-flower water............. o16 Agua de azahares.............. 25 
Organs. .... 6... cece eee ween: . 049 OrganOS ...oooooooomoooommoo.. 75 
Organdy, of cotton, white or col- | Organdía de algodón, blanca 6 
ored, plain, worked, open- | de color, lisa, labrada, calada 
worked, or embroidered ..... 329 | 6 bordada................... 500 
Ornaments for the head, of all | | Adornos de cabeza de todas 
kinds .... . ccc cece cece cece 658 | clases ....oooooococoommmmoso 1000 
Osnaburgs, white or colored, Crehuela blanca 6 de color, 
striped or checked............ 082 | rayada 6 de cuadros......... 125 
Objects for writing desks, not | Articulos de escritorio no espe- 
specified, not made of nor con- cificados y que no sean 6 no 
taining any gold or silver...... o82 || tengan algo de oro 6 plata.... 125 
Objects of gold or silver or that | Artículos de oro 6 plata 6 que 
contain these metals.......... .658 | contenganalgo de estos metales. 1000 
Objects imported for account of | | Articulos que se importen por 
the Government of the Union.. Free. cuenta del Gobierno de la 
Unión...................... Libre 
Objects of imitation gold or sil- Artículos de oro 6 plata, falso, 
ver to sew or embroider....... 164 || para coser 6 bordar....... ... 250 
Objects used only in the manu- | Artículos que solo se empleen 
facture of hats, not specified... .049 en la fabricación de sombre- 
| | ros, no especificados......... 75 
Ocher, Ted........oo...oooomo... ' .0066 ¡| Almagre .......oooooooooono.. 10 
Opera glasses; see eyeglasses. Binóculos; véase anteojos. 
Ore of gold or silver............ | ree. Mineral de oro ó plata......... Libre. 
Ore of iron, copper, or tin....... . O16 Mineral de hierro,cobre 6 estaño. 25 
Ossein ...ooooooooomommonoomoo.» | . 049 OsteiMa2.......oooooocmomomon.o»o. 75 
Overcoats; see cloaks. | Sobretodos; véase capas. 
Oil, almond.................... . 049 Aceite de almendras........... 75 
Oil, bene seed.................. .082 | Aceite de ajonjoli............. 125 
Oil, bone, for machinery........ .016 || Aceite de hueso para máquinas. 25 
Oil, castor.........oooooooomm... . 082 Aceite de tártagO .............. 125 
Oil, cod-liver .................. .082 || Aceite de hígado de bacalao.... 125 
Oil, colza...........oooooooon».. . O16 Aceite de colza................ 25 
Oil, drying orliquid, for painters.| .049 Aceite secante 6 líquido para 
| | PIMCOTES.. 6. ee ee eee ce eee 75 
Oil, fish..........o.oooooooo.o... | .049 |i Aceite de pescado............. 75 
Oil, illuminating............... .o16 || Aceite de alumbrar............ 25 
Oil, kerosene.................. . O16 Aceite de kerosene............. 25 
Oil, linseed ..... weet eee cecceace .049 || Aceite de linaza... ........... 75 
Oil, olive... 0... cece cee wees . 016 Aceite de comer............... 25 
Oil, palm 1.1... cee eee eens .049 ) Aceite de palma............... 75 
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MERCHANDISE. 


Oil, perfumed . 
Oil, sesame .................... 
Oils, not specified............... 
Oilcloths, for floors or for wrap- 
ping .....o..ooooooocoorcococnon.. 


Olives 20... ccc cee cece eee eee 
Omnibus; see carriages.......... 
Onions 2.0... 0. cece eee eee 
Osier, unmanufactured.......... 
Pack thread and cordage........ 


Paints or colors, not mentioned . 


Paints, ordinary, prepared in oil.. 
ya 
Paintings and pictures on can- 
vas, wood, paper, stone, metal, 
or other material 
Paint boxes, small .............. 
Paint cases, with metal instru- 
ments, see embroidery cases... 
Paint brushes of all kinds....... 


Palm, not specified, unmanufac- 
tured; see straw............... 
Pamphlets ..................... 
Pans, iron, except those for sugar 
mills, whether or not tinned 
or porcelain-lined............. 


Pans, not specified, according to 
the material. 

Trousers of cotton stockinet; see 
drawers. ......o..oooooooooooo.o 

Trousers of linen or cotton; see 
CrawelS ....... ce ee cece oo oo 

Panoramas; see stereoscopes..... 

Paper, waterproof, for printing; 
see pasteboard................ 

Paper, white printing, unsized... 


Paper for cigarettes............. 
Paper, wall, colored ............ 
Paper, gilt or silvered, embossed 
in relief and painted for artifi- 
cial flowers. ................. 
Paper, colored tissue or silk .... 


VENEZUELA. 
| Derechos 
Duty per ! po ‘on o en 
pound. : MERCADERÍAS. yon cda 
| 
| 
Dollars. de bolívar. 
.082 || Aceite perfumado ............- 125 
. 082 Aceite de sésano.............. 125 
. 082 Aceites no especificados ....... 125 
Encerados ó hules para pavimen- 
-049 | tos ó para enfardelar ........ 75 
Encerados ó hules, no especifi- 
. 082 cados, en cualquiera forma... 125 
.049 | Aceiteras no especificadas ..... 75 
. 049 | Aceitunas .................... 75 
. | Omnibus; véase coches ........ | 10 
. OI6 Cebollas...................... 25 
.O16 | Mimbre sin manufacturar...... 25 
. 049 Hilo acarreto y guarales 6 cor- 
| deleS.....o.oooooomommoo mo... 75 
.082 | Colores 6 pinturas, no espresa- 
dos ...o.oooccoccrooroconccono. 125 
o16 Pinturas ordinarias preparadas 
enaceite.................... 25 
Pinturas y retratos sobre lienzo, 
| madera, papel, piedra, metal 
. 082 i otra materia... .......... 125 
.082 || Cajitas de pintura...... ...... 125 
Estuches para pinturas; véase 
. 164 estuches .................... 250 
. 082 Pinceles y brochas de todas 
clases .......ooooooooo.o.o.o.o.. 125 
Palma, no especificada, sin 
o16 manufacturar; véase paja .... 25 
o16 Folletos ...................o... 25 
Pailas de hierro que no sean 
para trapiches, estén 6 no 
o16 estén estafiadas y tengan 6 nó 
baño de loza ................ 25 
Pailas, no especificadas (según 
la materia de que sean). 
Pantalones de punto de media 
. 164 dealgodón; véase calzoncillos. 250 
Pantalones de lino 6 de algodón;! 
. 658 véase calzoncillos ........... | 1000 
. 082 Panoramas; véase estereoscopios 125 
Papel impermeable para pren- 
. OI6 sa; véasecartón ............. 25 
Free. Papel blanco de imprenta sin 
cola ógoma................. Libre. 
.0066 || Papel para cigarillos .......... 10 
. 049 Papcl pintado para tapicería ... 75 
Papel dorado 6 plateado, el 
| estampado á manera de re- 
.164 ¡| lieve y el pintado para flores . 250 
. 082 | Papel de seda de color......... 135 
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Derechos 
y Duty per y , por o en 
ÍERCHANDISE pound. MERCADERÍAS moneda 
lana. 
Céntimos 
Dellars. de bolivar. 
Paper, writing, wrapping paper, Papel de escribir, de estraza 

and any other paper not speci- | y cualquier otro no especifi- 

fied... ...ooocooooocoomomo omo. O16 |  CadO .. eee ee eee eee eee 25 
Paperweights ............ ....- . 082 Pisa-papeles.................. 125 
Paraffin in cakes; see sperma- Parafina en pasta; véase esper- 

Cok =) 9) .oooooommononomo. . 049 Maoo.occccccooocmco momo ooo»... 75 
Parasols; see umbrellas.......... . 164 Quitasoles; véase paraguas .... 250 
Parchment, and its imitations in Pergaminos v sus imitaciones 

any form, not specified ........ . 082 en cualquiera forma no espe- 

cificada..................... 125 
Paste or mastic for polishing, and Pasta 6 mastic para lustrar y 

also that for the tips of billiard también él que sirve para la 

CUCS 0... cee ee eee rro . 049 punta de los tacos de billar . 75 
Paste, or composition imitating Pasta imitando la porcelana, el 

porcelain, granite, or other fine granito fi otra piedra fina, en 

stone in any form not specified.| .049 cualquiera forma no especifi- 

Te Fa 75 
Paste or binding for books...... . 658 Pasta para libros y las pastas 

postizas para los mismos .... 1000 
Paste for sharpening razors...... . 082 Pasta para afilar navajas....... 125 
Pasteboard..................... .0066 || Cartón en pasta ............... 10 
Pasteboard or waterproof paper Cartón 6 papel impermeable 

for printing ................. , OI6 para prensa................. 25 
Pasteboard made up or prepared Cartón manufacturado 6 pre- 

in articles not specified........ . 049 parado en artículos no espe- 

cificados.................... 75 
Phaétons; see carriages.......... .0c66 || Faetones; véase coches......... 10 
Plates, thin iron or other metal, Chapas de hierro fi otro metal, 

polished, japanned, tinned, or pulidas, charoladas, estaña- 

bDTONZOOd.....oooocooococommomo... . 049 das 6 bronceadas............ 75 
Planes for carpenters ........... . 049 Cepillos para carpinteros ...... 75 
Plates, thin iron or other metal, Chapas de hierro ú otro metal, 

gilded or plated .............. . 164 doradas 6 plateadas ......... 250 
Planes, jack and molding ....... . 049 Garlopas, gullames y replanes.. 75 
Plants, dry, collections of; see Colecciones de plantas secas; 

herbariums. —......ooo.o..... Free. véase herbarios.............. Libre. 
Plants, live, of all kinds......... Free. Plantas vivas de todas clases...| Libre. 
Plaster in lumps or powder, and Yeso en piedra ó en polvo y el 

plaster of PariS............... . 0066 yesomate................... IO 
Plaster, manufactured, in any Yeso manufacturado en cual- 

form not specified ............ . 049 quiera forma no especificada. 75 
Plastrons for fencing; see fencing Petos de esgrima; véase floretes. 125 

C0) | ......oo.ooooomoomomm2.2».... . 082 
Platinum or white gold, unmanu- Platino ú oro blanco sin manu- 

factured ......ooooooooo ooo... Free. facturar ......oooommmmoo o... Libre. 
Playing cards .................. . 329 NaipeS .......o.oooocoommmomoooo 500 
Pease, chick... ................ .OIÓ || Garbanzos ..........o..oo.....» 25 
Pease. ...ooocoocoococccromooooo .O16 || Frijoles ........ ............. 25 
PeanutS......oooooooomoommo.n... « 049 Manlh....... ccc eee eee ees . 75 


Pears, fresh .................... . 0066 || Peras frescas ....... ......... 10 


MERCHANDISR. 


Dollars. 

Pearls, imitation, not set in gold 

or Silver ..................... . 164 
Pearls, real..................... . 658 
Pens, writing, of gold or silver...| .658 
Pens, writing, not specified ...... . 082 
Penholders; see toothpicks. 
Penknives of all kinds.......... . 082 
Pencils, slate ................... . 0066 
Pencils not specified............ . 082 
Pencil-holders of gold or silver...| .658 
Pencil-holders, not specified ..... . 082 
Pepper of all kinds........... «| .049 
Perambulators of all kinds for 

children ................ ..... . 049 
Percales, cotton, colored......... . 164 
Percales, fine, and special fabrics 

for bookbinding.............. . 164 
Percussion caps................ . 329 
Perfumery of all kinds.......... . 082 
Periodicals..................... Free. 
Personal effects brought with 

them for their use by foreign 

ministers and diplomatic agents 

accredited to the Government 

of the Union, and those of the 

diplomatic representatives of 

the Republic on their return to 

Venezuela ................... Free. 
Perspiration guards............. . 329 
Petroleum, crude ............... 
Petticoats of silk, ready-made....: 1.316 
Precious stones, set or not ...... - .658 
Presses to copy letters and to 

stamp paper ................. oI6 
Pewter in any form not specified. .049 
Pianos without accessories ...... . 0066 
Pianos, mute, for practising exer- | 

CISES ...oooooooocmomcommommoo.. . 0066 
Piano stools; see stools ......... . 049 
PickS........oooooooooomomo.mo.» Free 
Pickaxes, iron, for agriculture... Free 
Pickles in vinegar.............. | + OIÓ 
Pickles in mustard ............. - 049 
Picture frames; see frames...... 082 


Duty per 
pound. | 





VENEZUELA. 


MERCADERÍAS. 


Perlas falsas que no estén mon- 
tadas en oro 6 plata ......... 
Perlas finas................... 
Plumas para escribir, de oro 6 
Plata... ccc eee eee ee ee 
Plumas para escribir, no especi- 
ficadas ......oooooomoooomoo.. 
Porta-plumas; véase palilleros. 
Cortaplumas de todas clases. ... 
Lápices de pizarra............. 
Lápices no especificados....... 


Lapiceros de oro 6 de plata ....! 


Lapiceros no especificados..... 
Pimienta de todas clases....... 
Cochecitos para niños, detodas 
Clases ......ooomoooooooo.o.. 
Percales de algodón, de colores. 
Percalinas y telas especiales 
para encuademar libros...... 
Pistones, cápsulas y fulminan- 
(OS cece cece wees 


Efectos (los) que traigan consigo 
para su uso los ministros pfib- 
licos y agentes diplomáticos 
extranjeros acreditados cerca 
del Gobierno de la Unión, y 
los agentes diplomáticos de 
la República á su regreso á 
Venezuela .................. 


Petróleo bruto................ 
Sayas de seda, hechas.......... 
Piedras finas montadas 6 sin 
montar .... cee ee eee e eee eee . 
Prensas para copiar cartas y 
para timbrar papel ......... . 
Peltre en cualquiera forma no 
especificada PP . 
Pianos sin accesorios......... 
Pianos mudos para ejercicios 
mecAnicoS ........oooo ..... . 
Asientos de piano; véase tabu- 
retes ......c........s ee eee . 
Tasies 20... . cc cece eee eee ees 
Picos de hierro para agricultura. 
Encurtidos en vinagre ......... 
Encurtidos en mostaza......... 


ÁTOS.......... door on ooo... 


MERCHANDISE. 


Pillows, cushions, and small pil- 
lows of silk or mixed, with other 
materialS....................o 

Pillows, cushions, and small pil- 
lows not specified Larra... 

Pillowcases of linen or cotton ... 


Pillowcases of holland cambric, 
or linen cambric or mixed with 
COTTON ..t...ooonoooooooron.o.. 

Pins of gold or silver 

Pins not specified............... 

Pincers 

Pine scantling or scantling of any 
other kind of ordinary wood.. 

Pine boards and planks, or those 
of any other ordinary wood not 
planed nor grooved........... 

Pine boards and planks of pine, 
pitch pine, or other ordinary 
wood, planed or grooved...... 


+. ..0091%0.00000000000000:00s0 8 @ 


Pipes; see barrels. 
Pipes, smoking; see cigar-holders. 


Pipes, wine 
Pipes, water, of iron or lead..... 


Piqué, cotton, white or colored .. 


Pistols of all kinds 

Pistol holsters.................. 

Pitch, common, white, black, or 
red 

Pitchers; see casters. 

Priests’ or church ornaments .... 


Prints, paper; see engravings .... 


Printing machinery; see machin- 
CTY 2. cece rr ro 
Printers’ apparatus and utensils. . 


Phosphorus, crude 
Photographic apparatus or ma- 

Chinery ...................... 
Photographs of all kinds 
Plows and plowshares 
Poisons to preserve skins 
Polishing stones; see touchstones. 


Poplins, cotton................. 





VENEZUELA. 177 
Derechos 
or o 
busy per MERCADERÍAS. “moneda 
lana. 
Céntimos 
Dollars. de bolíva», 
Almojadas, cojines y almohadi- 
llas de seda 6 mezcladas con 
. 658 otras materlaS............... 1000 
Almojadas, cojines y almohadi- 
. 164 llas no especificadas ......... 250 
. 329 Fundas de almohada de lino 6 
dealgodón.................. 500 
Fundas de almohada de holán- 
batista 6 clarín de lino 6 mez- 
. 658 clado con algodón........... 1000 
.658 || Alfileres de oro ó de plata...... 1000 
". 164 Alfileres no especificados ...... 250 
- 049 Alicates ..... ...o.ooooomo.m... 75 
Cuartones de pino, pichipén à 
. 0066 otra clase de madera ordinaria. 10 
Tablas y tablones de pino, pichi- 
pén à otra madera ordinaria 
. 0066 sin cepillar ni machihembrar. 10 
Tablas y tablones de pino, de 
pichipén fi otra madera ordi- 
. 016 naria, cepilladas 6 machihem- 
DradaS.......ooooooooooo.».. 25. 
Pipas; véase bariles. 
Pipas para fumar; véase bo- 
quillas. 
. 082 Botas para cargar vinos........ 125 
.0066 || Cafierias 6 conductos de hierro 
6 plomo.................... 10 
. 164 Piqué de algodón, blanco ó de 
COl0T...oooooommomoooooor.oo.. 250 
- 329 Pistolas de todas clases........ 500 
. 329 Pistoleras 6 cafioneras......... 500 
Pez comtn, blanca, negra 6 ru- 
. 0066 Did. ...o..ooooooocomommoomo+*».. IO 
Aguaderas; véase angarillas. 
. 32g || Ornamentos para uso de los sa- 
cerdotes y de las iglesias..... 500 
. 082 Estampas de papel; véase lámi.- 
DAS. .....oooocoororoooocmom.o ooo 125 
Máquinas para las imprentas; | 
Free véase máquinas ............. ibre 
Free Aparatos y útiles para las im- 
PTOM(AS ......ooooocoooooo mo.» Libre. 
. 082 Fósforo en pasta .............. 125 
Aparatos 6 máquinas para foto- 
. 082 BTAÑAS......oooooomommmo.».»o. 125 
. 082 Fotografias de todas clases..... 125 
Free. Arados y rejas de arado........ Libre. 
. 082 Venenos para preservar pieles... 125 
. 049 Piedras de pulir; véase piedras 
de toque.................... as 
. 164 || Popelinas de algodón.......... 250 


VENEZUELA. 





MERCHANDISE. 


Porcelain or china in any form 
not specified in other classes... 


Portíolios...................... 

Portmonnaies; see letter files. 

Portraits; see paintings. 

Pots, iron, whether or not tinned 
or lined with porcelain........ 


Pots, iron, with covers of tin-plate 
OT DIASS.....o..ooooooomooo..o.o 
Pots not specified (according to 
the material). 
Potash, common or calcined .... 
Potash, nitrate of, or salts of niter. 
Potatoes 
Powder, gun 
Powder pufls................... 


Powderhorns 

Powder boxes (according to the 
material). 

Products of Colombia that are 
passed over the frontier if the 
products of Venezuela enjoy 
the same privilege 


Cc... nc. us ana. 


Plumbago 
Plumes for hearses, when they 
come separate from the hearses. 


Plums, dried 
Plush, chenille and cords of linen 


vet 

Plush, chenille, and cords of wool 
or mixed with cotton.......... 

Plush, chenille, and cords of silk 


or mixed with other materials. . 
Plush for hats.................. 
Pulleys (according to the mate- 

rial). 
Pumice stone .................. 
Pumps, water, with hose and 

other pieces.................. 
Purses of linen or cotton........ 


Purses of silk or mixed with other | 
materialS..................... 


Dollars. 


. 082 








MERCADERÍAS. 
| Venezo- 
«lana 
- | 
| Cémtimes 
de boltoar 
Porcelana 6 loza de china en | 
cualquiera forma no especifi- | 
cada en otras clases.......... 75 
Bultos y portafolios..... ...... | 125 
Portamonedas; véase carteras. | 
Retratos; véase pinturas. 
Ollas de hierro, estén 6 no estén 
estañadas y tengan ó no ten- 
gan baño de loza ........... 25 
Ollas de hierro con tapas de hoja. 
de lata ó latón.............. 75 
Ollas no especificadas (según la 
materia de que sean). 
Potasa comúm 6 calcinada..... - 25 
Potasa nitrato 6 sal de nitro .... 25 
Papas ......ooomocmmcmocm ooo... . 25 
Pólvora........o.oooooooooo.ooo. 250 
Motas de pluma 6 plumón para 
polvorear ................... 125 
Polvoreras................... 500 
Polveras (según la materia de ] 
que sean). 
Productos de Colombia que se 
introduzcan por la frontera, 
si gozan de igual exención 
en aquella Repú ública las pro- 
ducciones de Venezuela...... Libre. 
Lápiz-plomo 6 mina de plomo. . 25 
Plumeros 6 penachos para co- 
ches fímebres cuando aque- 
llos vengan separados de estos. 1000 
Ciruelas pasas ................ 75 
Felpa, felpilla y cordones de 
lino 6 de algodón............ 500 
Felpa ó panilla de algodón imi- 
tación de terciopelo.......... 500 
Felpa, felpilla y cordones de 
lana 6 mezclada con algodón... $00 
Felpa, felpilla y cordones de 
seda 6 mezclada con otras 
materias .................... 1000 
Felpa para sombreros.......... 33 
Motones (según la materia de 
que sean). 
Piedra pómez ................. 23 
Bombas hidráulicas con sus tu- 
bos y demás piezas .......... 10 
Bolsas de lino 6 de algodón 
| para dinero ................. 500 
Bolsas de seda 6 mezcladas con 
otras materias ............... 1000 





VENEZUELA. 179 
Derechos 
Duty per por kiio en 
MERCHANDISE. MERCADERÍAS . mon 

pound. Venezo- 

lana. 
| Céntimos 
Dollars. de bolivar. 


Pruning hooks (agricultural im- 


Calabozo (instrumento de agri- 


plements) ..........oo.ooomo»... Free. cultura)...........oooooo.o... Libre. 
Pruning hooks ................. Free. || Chicuras y chicurones..........| Libre. 
uadrants ......-. ccc cece neces .164 | Octantes...................... 250 
uicksilver.................... .082 || Azogue 6 mercurio vivo........ 125 
uilts, cotton .................. . 164 Colchado de algodón .......... 250 
ailway materials............... Free. Materiales destinado exclusiva- 
mente para caminos de hierro.| Libre. 
RaisinS...........oooooooooo... . 049 PasaS........oooooooooooomooo. 75 
Rakes (according to the material) Escarmenadores (según la ma- 
teria de que estén construidos). 
Ratteen; see baize .............. . 164 Ratina; véase bayeta............ 250 
Rattan, unmanufactured......... o16 || Junco 6 junquillo sin manufac- 
LUTAL eee ee ee eee 25 
Rattan, manufactured, not speci- Junco manufacturado, no espe- 
Md. ..o.oooo ooo oooocomPo ooo... . 049 cificado .......oooooommoo.... 75 
Razors of all kinds, when the Navajas de todas clases que no . 
handles are not gilded or tengan el mango de hojilla 
plated, that belong to theeighth de oro ó plata que correspon- 
class, and those of German sil- den á la 8º clase y las de plata 
ver or gilded or plated that alemana ó doradas ó plateadas 
pertain to the sixth class ...... . 082 que corresponden 4 la 6% 
clase .....o.oooooooomooo oo nooo 125 
Razors, fine stones for sharpening.| .082 Piedras finas para amolar nava- 
JAS ccc cece cece wees 125 
Reeds or rattan, unmanufactured.| .016 Bejuco 6 bejuquillo sin manu- 
acturar oo eee ee eee ees 25 
Reeds or rushes, unmanufactured.| .0o16 Enea sin manufacturar ........ 25 
Reins. 2... ccc ec cece eee eee . 329 Riendas ..........ooooooo..... 500 
Rennet, extract Of............... Free. Estracto de cuajo.............. Libre. 
Retorts ......o.ooooooooooooom.o.».. . 082 RetortaS........ooooooo omo... 125 
Revolvers...................... "329 Revólvers ...........oo.oo.o..... 500 
Ribbon, of linen or cotton........ .329 || Cintas de lino 6 de algodón. ... 500 
Ribbon, of wool or mixed with Cintas de lana 6 mezclada con 
cotton ...o.ooooooocoomoommooo.o».. . 329 algodón .................... 500 
Ribbon, of silk or mixed with Cintas de seda mezclada con 
other materials. ............... . 658 otras materias............... 1000 
Ribbon, cloth, imitation of velvet.| . 329 Cintas de pana, imitación de 
terciopelo................... 500 
Riceingrain................... . 0066 || Arroz en grano................ 10 
Rice, ground................... .016 || Arroz molido .......... Larco”. 25 
RifleS...........oooooooomoomo..o 329 Rifles ........ IP 500 
Rigging; see cables............. o16 || Jarcias; vease cables........... 25 
Rings and buckles, covered with Argollas y hebillas forradas en 
leather... 2.2... cere eee wena 082 cuero 6 suela ............... 125 
Rivets, iron .................... O16 Estoperoles y remaches de hie- 
TIO. ee ccc eee cece eens 25 
Rivets, copper.................. o16 Estoperoles y remaches de cobre. 25 


Rivets not specified (according to 
the material). 


Remaches y estoperoles no espe- 
cificados (según la materia de 
que sean). 





180 VENEZUELA. 
Derechos 
MERCHANDISE. Duty per MERCADERÍAS. DP moneda 
poun Ve 
| lana 
i Cómtismos 
Dollars de bolívar 
Roofing, iron, galvanized or not, | Techos de hierro, galvanizado 6 | 
for edifices................... 016 nó, para edificios ............ 25 
Roofing, slate.................. .0066 || Pizarras para techar ........... | IO 
Roofing, clay tiles............... . 0066 | Tejas de barro ................, 10 
Roofing, waterproof paper, for edi- Cartón impermeable para techar | 
fices and for other purposes ...| .0066 edificios à otros usos........ 10 
Roots, alimentary, unprepared...| .016 || Raices alimenticias sin preparar. 25 
Roots, alimentary, prepared in Raices alimenticias, preparadas 
vinegar or pickle ............. o16 | envinagre 6 en salmuera..... 25 
Roots, alimentary, prepared as , Raices alimenticias, preparadas 
COMSEIVES ....ooooooooomoooo.». .049 |; como las conservas alimen ti- 
Cias ..oooocoocmooomomoPmoooo.. 75 
Rope........ccc..c.cc esco se... .o16 || Mecate....................... 25 
Rosin, red or black ............. .0066 || Brea, rubia 6 negra............ 10 
Rosin, of copal and any other ro- Resina de copal y cualquiera 
sin not specified.............. .082 | otra resina no especificada. . 125 
Roulette; see chess sets.......... . 082 Juegos de ruleta; vease juegos. . 125 
‘* Ruan,”cloth of cotton, white ..| .082 | Ruan de algodón, blanco ...... 123 
e Ruan,” cloth of linen or mixed Ruan de lino 6 mezclado con 
with cotton, white............. . 164 algodón, blanco............. 250 
Ruches, of lace or any other fine | Ruches de punto ó de cualquiera 
fabric of linen or cotton....... . 658 otra tela fina de lino 6 de al- 
godón...................... 1000 
Rum, of all kinds to 22 degrees Aguardiente de todas clases 
Cartier, except from sugar cane, hasta 22 grados Cartier, excep- 
the importation of which is pro- to él de cafia que es de impor- 
hibited....................... . 164 tación prohibida............ 250 
Rushes not manufactured ....... o16 || Junco 6 junquillo sin manufac- 
turar ok ee cee ooo... 25 
Rushes manufactured, not speci- Junco manufacturado, no es- 
fed. ....oooooccoromooomm.m».2*... .049 | pecificado ................. . 7 
Rye, in grain................... « 0066 | Centeno en grano ............. | 10 
Sabersor swords................ . 329 || Sables 6 espadas ............. 500 
Sacks, empty, of canvas, nankeen, Sacos vacios de cafiamazo, de 
burlaps, or other similar cloth.| .049 coleta, de crudo ú otra tela 
semejante o 75 
Sacks, small, of waterproof cloth, Saquitos de género encerado 
for samples of grain .......... 082 para muestras de grano..... . 125 
Saddles .......ooooooomooooom»... . 329 | Sillas de montar............... 500 
Saddletrees ............ ....... .049 || Fustes 6 armazones para mon- 
po ÍUTAS ....ocoococommoo oro. oo. 75 
Saffron ......... cece eee ee eee ee 082 || Azafrán ..................... 125 
Safes, money, of iron ............ o16 din de hierro para guardar 
NOTO... o. ee ee ee eee eee 25 
SAGO... cc cece cece cece eee renee O16 | Sagt ... 1... ck eee eee ees 25 
Sails, of canvas, duck, or sail- Velas de lona, loneta 6 cotonía 
cloth for vessels ..... ........ . 049 | para buques Lo 75 
Sails for small boats............ .0066 | Velas para embarcaciones me- | 
nores ........ rs . 10 
Saltpeter... 0... cece cece ee eee O16 1, Salitre... 2... eee ee eee eee 25 
Salts of niter or nitrate of potash.| .or6 |, Sal de nitro 6 nitrato de potasa.. 25 
‘‘Savaje,” cotton cloth, white..... .082 : Savaje de algodón, blanco...... 125 
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MERCHANDISE. 


Samples of merchandise in small 
pieces, weighing not more than 
25 kilograms 

Samples of wall-paper, not ex- 
ceeding 50 centimeters in 
length 

Sandpaper, of cloth or paper .... 


eenweeiess ven wpaeenveeeeaes 


Sandal-wood shavings 
Sardines, packed in oil or in any 

other form ................... 
Sashes or belts of cotton stockinet. 


Sashes or belts of linen or cotton. 


Sashes or belts of wool or mixed 
with cotton................... 
Sashes or belts of silk or mixed 
with other materials... ........ 
Sassafras bark and every medic- 
inal bark .................... 
ton 
Satin and satinet of silk or mixed 
with other material 
Satin of cotton, white or colored . 


“ca. .ne O CU CO Des uq 


Sauces of all kinds ............. 
Sausages of every kind 


Saws and handsaws............. 
Scabbards for swords, sabers, and 
daggers 
Scales; see balances. 
Scarfs; see shawls. 
Shades, not specified 
Shades with stands of German 
silver or gilded or plated 
Shades with stands of gold or 
silver 
Shawls or scarfs of cotton muslin, 
lace, or other cotton fabric, 
plain, figured, openworked, or 
embroidered 
Shawls of lace, linen, or cotton, 
plain, figured, openworked, or 
embroidered 
Shawls of wool or mixed with 
cotton 
Shawls of wool or mixed with 
cotton, émbroidered or trim- 
med with silk 


Duty per 
pound. 


Dollars. 


. 658 


- 329 


. 658 


- 329 


. 658 


yg yq treme 


por kilo en 
MERCADERÍAS. moneda 
Venezo- 
lana. 
Céntimos 
de bolivar. 
Muestras de mercancias en pe- 
quefios pedazos cuyo peso 
no exceda de 25 kil6gramos..| Libre 
Muestras de papel de tapicería, 
que no excedan de 50 centi- 
metros de largo ............. Libre 
Lija con base de género 6 de 
papel........ooooooooooo.... 25 
Sandalino rosado en rasura..... 10 
Sardinas prensadas en aceite 6 
en cualquiera otra forma. ..... 25 
Bandas 6 fajas de tejido de 
punto de media de algodón... 250 
Bandas 6 fajas de lino 6 de al- 
godón...................... 500 
Bandas 6 fajas de lana 6 mez- 
clada con algodón........... 500 
Bandas 6 fajas de seda 6 mez- 
clada con otras materias ..... 1000 
Corteza de sasafrás y toda cor- 
teza medicinal .............. 125 
Razo de lana 6 mezclada con 
algodón .................... 500 
Razo y racete de seda 6 mez- 
clada con otra materia ....... 1000 
Racete de algodón, blanco 6 de 
COÍl0T ......oooooommom Poo ...oo.. 250 
Salsas de todas clases.......... 75 
Chorizos y toda clase de embu- 
chados ........oooooooooooo»o 75 
Sierras y serruchos ............ 75 
Vainas para espadas, sables y 
pufiales ..........o..oooo..... 500 


| Pesos; véase balanzas. 


Paños; véase chales. 
Briseras, no especificadas 
Briseras con pié de plata ale- 
mana 6 doradas 6 plateadas. 
Briseras con pié de oro 6 plata . 


Chales 6 paños de muselina de 
algodón, punto ú otra tela de 
algodón, lisos, labrados, cala- 
dos 6 bordados 

Chales de punto, de lino 6 de 
algodón, lisos, labrados, cala- 
dos 6 bordados 

Chales de lana 6 mezclada con 
algodón 

Chales de lana 6 mezclada con 
algodón con bordados 6 ador- | 
nos de seda 


se. 0 0 censos. coesa 


250 


1000 
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a a Derechos 
r kilo en 
MERCHANDISE. | Duty per | MERCADERÍAS. É 
. "enezo- 
| lana, 
| Céntimos 
Dollars. e Bolivar. 
Shawls of silk or mixed with other Chales de seda 6 mezclada con 
materíal.......... ....o.o.o.o..o. 658 otra materia.... ............ 1000 
Shaving sets.................... 164 ' Cajas 6 sean necesarios para | 
| afeitaT .....ooooo.oooo.... pe. 250 
Slates, DOOk.........ooo.ooooo.. . 0066 | Libros de pizarra .............. 10 
Slates, with or without frames....| .0066 | Pizarras con marcos 6 sin ellos. TO 
Slate pencils ................... . 0066 || Lápices de pizarra............. 10 
Spangles, imitation ............. . 164 | Lentejuelas falsas. ........... | 250 
Spangles, genuine.............. 658 | pentejuelas finas............... | oo 
patulas ....ooooomooommooPoo.?o.. i Espátulas ..................... 
Stairs or ladders (according to Escaleras (según la a de 
the material). que estén construidas). 
Stamps; see sealS............... .082 | Timbres; véase sellos.......... 125 
Stationery articles not specified, ¡ Artículos de escritorio no es- 
and not made of or containing 082 | pecificados y que no sean 6 no , 
gold or silver................. . engan algo de oro 6 plata.... 125 
Statues of iron, marble, granite, | Estátuas de hierro, mármol, 
OlC.o.oo.comoocooommooraomoomnooo 016 granitoetc................... 25 
Staves ....oooooooommomocmmo soso O16 | Duelas...... .....ooooocomo».. 25 
Stays of all kinds............... .329 || Cotillas de todas clases ........ 500 
Straw and palm, unmanufactured, | Paja y palma no especificada, 
not specified ............. ... . O16 sin manufacturar ............ 25 
Straw braid, in pieces, for hats...| .049 | Esterilla en pieza para sombrero. 75 
Screens of metal, paper, cloth, | Pantallas de metal, de papel, de 
OÉC c.oo.ooooooooo ooooomon.osoo . 082 tela etC..........oooooooooo.. 125 
Screws and bench screws........ . 049 | Tornos y tornillos de banco . 75 
Seals and stamps for letters...... . 082 Sellos y timbres para cartas... 125 
Seasonings for food, not specified.| .049 Sustancias para condimentar los. 
alimentos, no especificadas... 75 
Seed for sowing ................ Free Semillas para sembrar......... -| Libre. 
Semola, cracked, to make Italian | Sémola quebrantada para hacer 
PAStES ....o..oooooomommommo ooo. o16 fideos............ eee eee 25 
Serge, of wool or mixed with | Sarga 6 sarguilla de lana 6 
o 1 .329 | mezclada con algodón ...... . 500 
Serge, of silk or mixed with Sarga 6 sarguilla de seda 6 | 
other material................. . 658 | mezclada con otra materia .. 1000 
Sepulchers; see tombstones......| .0066 | Sepulcros; véase túmulos ...... | 10 
SextantS ........ cece ce eee ewes . 164 Sextantes.................... 250 
Sheets of linen or cotton . weet .164 | Sábanas de lino 6 de algodón. . | 250 
Sheeting, unbleached, of linen or | Co crudo de lino ó de algodón. 125 
COll0MM.....oooooooooocmmmocoo. 082 
Sheeting of linen or mixed with | . Cotí de lino 6 mezclado con al- 
cotton, bleached or colored....| .164 godón, blanco ó de color..... | 250 
Shelis, loose or made up in | Caracoles y conchitas sueltas 6 | 
pieces or ornaments........... . 164 formando piezas 6 adornos.... 230 
Shell, Persian, calcined ......... | .082 || Caracol de Persia, calcinado. . . q 125 
Shell, tortoise, unmanufactured.. 082 | Caréy sin manufacturar ........ 125 
Shell, tortoise, and imitations | Caréy y sus imitaciones manu- | 
manufactured in any form with- | | facturado en cualquiera forma, 
out gold or silver trimmings.. | 164 | sin adornos de oro 6 plata... | 250 
Shellac; see WaX................ ' .o49 |! Zulaque; véase lacre........... 75 





MERCHANDISE. 


Sheepskins, undressed 

Sleeves of silk, Holland cambric, 
or any other fine fabric of linen 
Or COTTON... .. ec ee eee eee ene 


Spectacles; see eyeglasses. 
| Spectacle cases; see letter files. 


Spermaceti and paraffin in bulk.. 


Steam apparatus to generate 
steam from residue of petro- 
leum 

Stearin, unmanufactured 

Steel in pieces, polished, ja- 
panned, tinned,or bronzed, not 
specified..................... 

Steel in ingots, in bars or rods, in 
filings and sheets 


Steel, covered or not, for crino- 
lines and bustles.............. 

Steelyards; see balances. 

Stereoscopes, cosmoramas, dio- 
ramas, panoramas, magic lan- 
terns, and other similar appa- 


Stew pans, tinned or porcelain- 

lined Or NOt .................. 
Sweets of all kinds 
Scissors of gold or silver........ 
Scissors, not specified 
Shingles 
Shirts made entirely of cotton... 


“o Aoc 00 q ne no ns qo no eu 


Shirts of linen or cotton shirts 
that contain any linen......... 


Shirts of wool 
Shirts of wool or mixed with 
cotton, embroidered or orna- 
mented with silk...... ....... 
Shirts, under, of wool or mixed 
with COttON.......ooooooooooo.. 
Shirts, under, of cotton stockinet. 


6. ..000.0000000000000 


Shirts, under, of silk or mixed 
with other materials........... 


VENEZUELA. 
Aa MERCADERÍAS. 
Dollars. 
.329 || Zaleas 6 pellones...... See eeeee 
Mangas 6 mangillos de seda, de 
holán-batista 6 de cualquiera 
. 658 otra tela fina de lino 6 de al- 
godón . 1... eee cc eee eee 
Espejuelos; véase anteojos. 
Cajitas para anteojos; véase car- 
teras. 
. 049 Esperma de ballena y parafina 
EN pasta. ....... eee cece eee 
Aparatos para generar vapor del 
residuo del petróleo.......... 
Free. 
. O16 Esterina sin manufacturar...... 
Acero en piezas, pulidas, cha- 
roladas, estafiadas 6 broncea- 
. 049 das,que no estén especificadas. 
Acero en pasta 6 en bruto, en 
o16 barras 6 cabillas, en rasura y 
en láminas.................. 
Acero forrado 6 no forrado para 
. 164 crinolinas y mirifiaques...... 
Romanas; véase balanzas. 
Estereoscopios, cosmoramas, di- 
oramas, panoramas, linternas 
mágicas y demás aparatos 
. 082 semejantes.................. 
Cacerolas de hierro, estafiadas 
o16 6 sin estafiar y con baño de 
loza 6 sin él................. 
.049 || Dulces de todas clases......... 
.658 || Tijeras de oro ó plata.......... 
.082 || Tijeras no especificadas..... .. 
.0066 || Tejamaní..................... 
.329 || Camisas hechas de algodón sin 
nada de lino................. 
Camisas hechas de lino ólas de |: 
. 658 algodón que tengan algo de 
VIMO. oc eee ee eee ees 
. 658 Camisas hechas de lana........ 
Camisas hechas de lana 6 mez- 
clada con algodón, con bor- 
. 658 dados 6 adornos de seda..... 
Almillas 6 guarda-camisas de 
. 329 lana 6 mezcladas con algodón. 
.164 || Almillas 6 guarda-camisas de 
tejido de punto de media de 
algodón.................... 
Almillas 6 guarda-camisas de 
. 658 seda 6 mezclada con otras 


materias 


183 


Derechos 
por kilo en 
moneda 
Venezo- 
lana. 


Céntimos 
de boltvar. 


500 


1000 


250 


1000 


MERCHANDISE. 


Shirt bosoms of paper or cloth- 
lined .........o.oooooooomo... 
Shirt bosoms of linen or cotton, 
for men or women............ 
Sienna and black earth, for pol- 
iShIDg..........ocoooooooo... 
Sieves of copper wire, leather or 


Sieves of iron Wwire.............. 
Silesia of cotton, white.......... 
Silesia of linen or mixed with 


COt0N....oooooooooonoocsoocrosno 
Silk, pure or mixed, in any form 

not specified 
Silver, articles of; see gold...... 
Silver, unmanufactured......... 
Silver in lawful money.......... 
Silver worked in any form .... 


Silver, German, in any form .... 


Silver leaf; see gold leaf. ........ 
“Simpático,”cloth, of cotton, white 
Skins, sheep, dressed........... 
Skin robes of all kinds.......... 


Skins, tanned, unmanufactured, 
except white or colored sole 
leather that pertains to the 4th 
CÍASS ......ooooooommmooom.?.o.. 

Skins, untanned, unmanufactured. 


Skins, tanned, prepared in shoes. 
Skins, tanned, manufactured,not 
specified..................... 
Skirts, cotton, made or in parts.. 
Skirts, linen or mixed with cot- 
Skirts of Holland lawn or linen 
cambric or mixed with cotton. 


Skirts, fine, of all kinds ........ 
Silk fabric for slippers.......... 


Slipper material, not specified ... 


Spirit meters of all kinds..... Lee 


VENEZUELA. 
por bilo en 
r ca 
tel per MERCADERÍAS. a 
lana. 
Céntimes 
Dollars. de bolivar 
Pecheras de papel 6 forradas 
. 082 CON género.................. 125 
Pecheras de lino ó de algodón 
. 658 para hombres 6 mujeres...... 1000 
Tierra de siena y tierra negra 
. 0066 para limpiar ................ 10 
Cedazos de alambre de cobre, 
. 082 de cuero 6 de cerda.......... 125 
. O16 Cedazos de alambre de hierro .. 25 
.082 || Platilla de algodón, blanca... . 125 
Platilla de lino 6 mezclada con 
. 082 algodón, blanca............. 125 
Platilla cruda de lino ó de algo- 
. 082 dón...... cooooococooocomo oo. 125 
Seda pura 6 mezclada, en cual- 
. 658 quiera forma no especificada. . 1000 
. 658 Plata, efectos de; véase oro.... 1000 
Free. Plata sin manufacturar.........| Libre. 
Free. Plata en moneda legítima...... Libre 
. 658 Plata labrada en cualquiera 
ÍOTMA....o.oooocmooomommoo.moo. 1000 
164 Plata alemana en cualquiera 
fO0TMA......ooooooooomoomoo... 250 
Hojilla de plata; véase hojilla. 
82 | Simpático de algodón, blanco. . 125 
. 164 Badanas...................... 250 
. 329 Pellones ó saleas de todas clases. 500 
Pieles curtidas, no manufactu- 
radas, excepto la suela blanca 
6 colorada, que corresponde 
. 164 á la 49 clase................. 250 
.049 || Pieles sin curtir, no manufac- 
turadas..................... 75 
1.316 | Pieles curtidas preparadas en 
calzado..................... 2000 
Pielas curtidas, manufactura- 
. 329 das, no especificadas......... 500 
. 164 Enaguas de algodón, hechas 6 
encortes.................... 250 
Enaguas de lino ó mezclado con 
« 329 algodón..................... 500 
Enaguas de holán-batista 6 
. 658 clarín de lino 6 mezclado con 
algodón................... . 1000 
658 Faldellines de todas clases.... 1000 
658 || Género ó tejido de seda para 
chinelas .........ooooooo.o... 1000 
164 || Género ó tejido para chinelas 
no especificado.............. 250 
082 Pesalicores 6 areómetros de to- 
das clases ............ ooo”. 125 


MERCHANDISE, 


Springs, for cartiages, wagons, 
and CartS......o.oooooocoomo o». 

Stirrups of steel, iron, or copper, 
japanned, bronzed, or tinned... 


Stirrups of German silver or 
gilded or plated 
Stirrups of gold or silver........ 
Shoes, rubber 
Shoes, made, not specified 
Shoes, in pieces, unsoled 
Shoe horns (according to the ma- 
terial), 
Shoestrings 
Shoemakers’ thread 
Shooks for boxes............... 


Shot 
Shoulders; see hams. 
Shovels, agricultural implements. 


Showbills; see handbills 
Smoothing irons................ 
Soap, white, mottled, called Cas- 

tile or Marseilles 
Soap, common 
Soapstone for tailors 


....0(0...0..U00:4000004.(0..0.0.0..0:0:00: 


“00 case o usa e 
se... escuna con. 


Soap, perfumed 
Socks; see hose. 
Soda, bicarbonate..,............ 
Soda, common or calcined 
Solder preparation 
Sole leather, colored or white, un- 
manufactured 
Sole leather, manufactured in any 
form and not rated for other 


ecos oro sc ed Cc... ss... 


Spoons or ladles of steel, iron, 
copper, pewter, brass, or tin.... 


Spoons or ladles of German sil- 
ver, or gilded, or plated 


Spoons or ladles of silver or gold. 


Stockings; see hose. 
Stockinet, cotton 


Stockinet, silk, in any form...... 





VENEZUELA. 
Duty per MERCADERÍAS 
pound. . 
Dollars. 
Resortes para coches, carros y 
Free carretas 2... cece ee ee ee enone 
Estribos de acero, hierro 6 cobre, 
. 049 charolados, bronceados ó es- 
tafñadoS......oooooooomomm.o.o»o. 
Estribos de plata alemana ó do- 
. 164 rados ó plateados............ 
. 658 Estribos de oro ó plata........ 
. 164 Calzado de goma.............. 
I. 316 Calzado hecho, no especificado. 
- 329 Calzado en cortes 6 sin suela.. 
Calzadores (según la materia de 
que sean). 
. 082 Cordonado para zapatos ....... 
. 049 Hilaza 6 hilo de zapatero...... 
.049 || Tablitas de madera, preparadas 
para hacer cajas............. 
016 Perdigones ................... 
Paletas; véase jamones. 
Free Palas, herramienta de agricul- 
(UTA ....cccccceccer cerco 
1. 316 Cartelones; véase carteles...... 
o16 || Planchas para aplanchar....... 
Jabón blanco, jaspeado, llama- 
. 082 do de castillo 6 de marsella. . 
. 082 abón COMÚN ................. 
. 049 abón de piedra, llamado de 
| Sastre 6... eee src crer 
, 082 Jabón perfumado ............. 
| Escarpines; véase calcetas. 
. OIÓ Bicarbonata de soda........... 
. O16 Soda 6 sosa común 6 calcinada. 
.049 | Preparación para soldaduras ... 
| Suela colorada 6 blanca, no 
. 049 manufacturada..... o 
| Suela manufacturada en cual- 
quiera forma, no especificada 
. 329 con otro derecho............ 
.082 | Esponja........... ..o.oooo..o.. 
|| Cucharas, cucharitas 6 cucharo- 
. 049 | nes de acero, hierro, cobre, 
| peltre, latón fi hoja de lata.... 
Cucharas, cucharitas 6 cucharo- 
. 164 nes de plata alemana 6 dora- 
dos 6 plateados ............. 
. 658 Cucharas, cucharitas 6 cucharo- 
| nes de plata (11 oro........... 
| Medias; véase calcetas. 
.164 || Tejidos de punto de media, de 
| algodón ...... o 
. 658 Tejidos de punto de media de 


seda en cualquiera forma .... 


185 


Derechos 
por kilo en 
moneda 
Venezo- 
lana. 


Céntimos 
de bolivar 


186 VENEZUELA. 











| or lo em 
T o 
MERCHANDISE, Duty per MERCADERÍAS. "moneda 
lana. 
Céutimes 
Dollars. e bolivar 
Stockinet of crochet, linen, wool, Tejidos de crochet, de lino, lana 
OF cotton..................... 6 algodón .................. 500 
Stoles, priests’ garments.... .... Estolas, ornamentos de iglesias. 500 
Stools or piano stools, of what- Taburetes 6 asientos de piano, 
ever material................. de cualquiera materia de que 
SCAN 2... ee cece eee eens 75 
Stoppers with caps of metal, glass, Tapas con coronillas de metal, 
crystal, or porcelain .......... vidrio, cristal 6 porcelana.... 75 
Stoves, portable ....,........... Anafes de hierro .............. 25 
Stoves, baking, of copper........ Hornillos de cobre ............ 75 
Stoves, iron, baking............. Hornillos de hierro............ 25 
Swords or sabers ............... Espadas 6 sables.............. 500 
Sword blades................... | Hojas para espadas............ 500 
Sumac in powder or in branch... - Zumaque en polvo 6 en rama... 25 
Snuffboxes; see letter files. Tabaqueras; véase carteras. 
Spunk, or wicks for spunkboxes . Yesca 6 mechas para los yes- 
QUÉTOS. ..... 02. ee eee eee o... 125 
Spunkboxes .................. Yesqueros.................... I2 
Spurs of steel,iron, brass, or cop- Espuelas de acero, hierro, latón 
per, qapanned, bronzed, or 6 cobre, charoladas, bronce- 
tinned ....................... adas 6 estafiadas............. 75 
Spurs of German silver, or gilded Espuelas de plata alemana 6 
or plated......... carecas doradas ó plateadas.......... 250 
Spurs of gold or silver.......... Espuelas de oro 6 plata ........ 1000 
Stumps, for drawing............ Esfuminos.................... 75 
Studs, shirt, of gold or silver.... Ojetes de oro 6 plata........... 1000 
Studs, shirt, not specified ....... Ojetes no especificados......... 250 
Sugar mills, complete, of iron... Juegos de trapiche de hierro. ...¡ Libre. 
Sulphur, flowers or crude ....... Azufre en flor 6 en pasta ....... 25 
Sunshades; see umbrellas. Sombrillas; véase paraguas. 
Suspenders or elastic webbing Tirantes 6 elásticas de todas cla- 
of all kinds................... a E 
Suspensories of all kinds........ - Suspensorios de todas clases. . .. 125 
Spyglasses; see eyeglasses. Catalejos; véase anteojos. 
Syphons for gaseous waters...... . . Sifones para aguas gaseosas.... 75 
Syringes of all kinds............ .082 | Jeringas de todas clases .... ... 125 
Syrups, not medicinal........... . 049 | Jarabes que no sean medicinales. 75 
Tablecloths of all kinds......... .164 | Manteles de todas clases....... 250 
Table service of gold or silver...| .658 |! Vajilla de oro 6 plata........... 1000 
Tackle and cordage, or rope..... .OI6 || Jarcias y cordelería 6 mecate ... 2% 
Tacks, shoemakers'............. 016 Brocas de hierro para zapateros. 25 
Tacks, iron.................... o16 |! Tachuelas de hierro. ........... 25 
Tacks not specified (according Tachuelas no especificadas (se- | 
to the material). ; — gún la materia de que sean). 
Taffety........ooooooomommomo.moo 658 Tafetán y tafetancillo........... | 1000 
Talc, in sheets or powder........ . 049 | Talco en hojas 6 en polvo. .... 75 
Talc, manufactured, in any form Talco manufacturado en cual. , 
not specified.................. .164 || quiera forma no especificada... 250 
Tallow, crude, incake or pressed.| .049 | Sebo en rama, en pasta 6 pren- | 
| sada .....oooooomoo momo... 7s 
Tallow prepared for stearin i, Sebo preparado para bujías es- 
candles or stearin............. | .o16 |  teáricas 6 estearina........... . 25 


MERCHANDISE. 


“Tangep,” or glazed cotton cloth. 


Tape, linen or cotton ........... 
Tapioca........oocoooommms..os.. 
Tar, mineral or vegetable........ 
Tarlatan of cotton, white or col- 

ored, plain, figured, open- 

worked, or embroidered ...... 
Tassels of linen or cotton........ 


Tassels of silk or mixed with 
other material................ 
Tassels of gold or silver......... 
Transparencies and blinds for 
doors or windows............ 
Traveling accouterments........ 
Trays of German silver or plated 
or gilded..................... 
Trays of brass, iron, copper, or 
other ordinary material, japan- 
ned or not, and with or with- 
out inlaid work or incrustation. 


Teeth, artificial crer careca caca 
Telescopes; see eyeglasses. 
Thermometers........ encerra 
Thread of linen or cotton to sew, 
embroider, or knit ............ 
Thread of imitation gold or silver. 
Thread of real gold or silver..... 
Thimbles of gold or silver....... 
Thimbles, not specified.......... 
Tiles for floors, of clay, marble, or 
other material, not over 60 cen- 
tiMeterS......oo.ooooooooo.o..o... 
Timber for shipbuilding and logs 
ine, pitchpine, oak, or other 
inary woods for sawing into 
lumber we eet rro 


Timber, ordinary, such as 
boards, beams, and scantling 
of pine, pitchpine, or any other, 
without being planed or 
BrOOVEC.... cece eee ese eee 

Timber, sawed, planed, or 
O cee eee eee 





VENEZUELA. . 187 
Derechos 
r oen 
Dury per MERCADERÍAS. “moneda 
lana. 
| Céntimos 
Dollars. ‘ de Bolivar. 
.164 | Tangep 6 linó de algodón en- 
gOMAdO.....o.oooomommomm.o... 250 
.082 | Tanino............. ...ooooo». 125 
. 329 Cintas de lino 6 de algodón. . 500 
-O16 | Tapioca...................... 25 
.0066 | Alquitrán, mineral ó vegetal.... 10 
Tarlatán de algodón, blanco 6 
de color, liso, labrado, calado 
. 329 6 bordado................... 500 
-329 | Borlas de lino 6 de algodón.... 500 
Borlas de lana 6 mezclada con | 
. 329 algod6n .........oo.ooooon... 500 
Borlas de seda 6 mezclada con 
. 658 otra materia................. 1000 
.658 | Borlas de oro 6 plata........... 1000 
Trasparentes y celosias para 
. 049 puertas 6 ventanas........... | 75 
.164 | Necesarios de viaje............ 250 
Azafates de plata alemana 6 | 
. 164 plateados 6 dorados .......... 250 
Azafates de latón, hierro, cobre ¡ 
& otra materia ordinaria, | 
charoladas 6 sin charolar y 
. 049 con embutidos 6 incrusta- 
ciones ó sin ellos............ 75 
082 | Te .....oo.ooooooooommomoomo.o.. 125 
. 164 | Dientes artificiales ............ 250 
Telescopios; véase anteojos. 
.164 | Termômetros ................. 250 
Hilo de lino 6 de algodón para 
. 082 coser, bordar 6 tejer......... 125 
.164 | Hilo de oro 6 de plata, falso ... 250 
.658 | Hilo de oro ó plata, fino........ 1000 
.658 | Dedales de oro 6 plata......... 1000 
164 | Dedales no especificados....... 250 
Baldosas para pisos, de barro, 
mármol fi otra materia, hasta 
. 0066 60 centímetros .............. 10 
Maderas aparejadas á la con- 
strucción naval y las trozas | 
de pino, pichipén, roble 6 de 
Free otras maderas ordinarias pro- 
pias para ser aserradas....... Libre 
Maderas ordinarias, como ta- 
blas, vigas y cuartones de 
pino, pichipén 6 cualquiera ' 
otra, sin cepillar ni machi- 
. 0066 hembrar .................... | 10 
Maderas aserradas, cepilladas 6 | 
. O16 machihembradas ............. 25 





188 VENEZUELA. 
| Derechos 
r kilo en 
MERCHANDISE. | Duty per MERCADERÍAS. “moneda 
lana. 
Céutimes 
Dollars. Soltvar 
Tin, pure or alloyed, in ingots, | Estaño puro 6 ligado, en pasta, 
bars, sheets, or crude ......... or6 |! en barra, en planchas 6 en 
TAMA .....ooooooomoomoo o...» 25 
Tin, manufactured, in form not | Estafio manufacturado, en pie- 
specified ..................... - 049 zas no especificadas ..... ... 75 
Tin plate, unmanufactured ...... .016 || Hoja de lata sin manufacturar.. 25 
Tin plate, manufactured in arti- Hoja de lata manufacturada en 
cles not specified ............. . 049 artículos no especificados.... 75 
Tinsel and spangles.... ........ .164 || Oropel y hojilla............... 250 
Tires for carriages, wagons, and Llantas para coches, carros y 
CAMS ..orocooocomocccocomoooos Free. carretas .......ooooooomomoo. Libre. 
Tissue .......oooooooo ooo eects . 658 Tis .......oooooooommoomomo..o 1000 
Trimmings of linen or cotton ....| .329 || Pasamanería de lino 6 de algo- 
BÓN ...oooooooooomcocconcnoooo 500 
Trimmings of wool or mixed with Pasamanería de lana 6 mezcla- 
COLTON 2. cece oo ooooommo.o roo. . 329 | da con algodón..... ........ 500 
Trimmings of silk or mixed with Pasamanería de seda 6 mezcla- 
other material ................ 658 da con otra materia.......... 1000 
Trimmings of imitation gold or Pasamaneria de oro 6 plata, 
SIÍVOT .......ooooooooo. ...o.o.. . 164 falsa .........o.oooooommo.oo.. 250 
Trimmings of real gold or silver .| .658 Pasamanería de oro 6 plata, 
fina .....oocoomocmomoomoo.... 1000 
Twine, letter, and every other Hilo de cartas y todo otro hilo 
thick thread of hemp, pita grueso de cáñamo, de pita, 
grass, linen, or cotton not used de lino ó de algodón, que no 
for sewing, embroidering or sea él de coser, bordar ó tejer. 75 
Knitting..............o.o...... - 049 
Tobacco, cut to make cigarettes ..| .049 || Tabaco -picado para fabricar 
cigarrillos .................. 75 
Tobacco, in leaf ................ .329 || Tabaco en rama............... 500 
Tobacco, manufactured and pre- Tabaco elaborado y tabaco pre- 
pared in any form not specified.| .658 parado en cualquiera forma 
no especificada.............. 1000 
Tobacco stems ................. . 329 | Tallos 6 palitos de hoja de ta- 
LO PACO ....o.oocoocoooomomoooon.. 500 
Toilet powder of rice............ .082 || Polvos de arroz para el tocador. 125 
Toilet powder, perfumery........ . 082 Florilina, perfumería .........- 125 
Tombstones or sepulchers....... .0066 || Túmulos 6 sepulcros .......... IO 
TONGS ....ooooooocoommmmm om... . 049 Tenazas ........ .oooooooo.oo.. 75 
Tongues, smoked, salted, or in Lenguas ahumadas, saladas 6 
pickle....................... o16 en salmuera ................ 25 
Toothpicks or penholders of gold | Palilleros 6 portaplumas de oro 
or Silver ......... cece cece eens .658 | O plata ......ooooooocoo..... 1000 
Toothpicks or penholders, not | Palilleros 6 portaplumas no es- 
specified ..................... 082 pecificados ................. 125 
Toothpicks of goose quills...... . 164 Plumas de ganso, preparadas, 
para limpiar los dientes...... 250 
Topographic plans of mines, Planas topográficas de minas, 
printed ............ veces... Free. impresas ....o...ooomooooono.. Libre. 
Tow; see hemp................. «0066 | Estopa; véase cáfiamo.......... 10 
Tow, tarred .................... .0066 | Estopa embreada.............. IO 


MERCHANDISE. 


Toys of all kinds for children... 


Trowels for masons 
Tulle of cotton or pita grass..... 
Tuile of cotton or pita grass, pre- 

pared in articles not specified. . 


Tulle of wool or mixed with cot- 
l0D......ooooooonoo ono». <..»oo.» 
material 

Trumpets of iron, copper, brass, 
or other similar material, not 
for carriages or wagons....... 

Trumpets, gilded or plated 

Trumpets forcarriages or wagons. 

Trunks, empty 

Trusses of all kinds 

Tube-cleaners 

Turpentine, common Venetian... 

Turpentine, spirits of........... 


Type, printing.................. 
Ultramarine, blue and kalsomine. 


Umbrellas, parasols, or sunshades 
of wool, linen, or cotton....... 
Umbrellas, parasols, sunshades 
of silk or mixed with other 
materials . 
Urns; see jars. 
Utensils, iron, for domestic use, 
with or without tinned or por- 
celain lining 


Utensils of the foregoing class, 

with tin or brass covers 
Valises or traveling sacks....... 
Vanilla 


‘Vegetables prepared in vinegar 
or pickle..................... 
Vegetables prepared like food 
CONSEIVES .. 2... ee eee eee eee 
Vegetables ‘‘au naturei” 
Veils for evening wear....... .. 
Velocipedes of all kinds 
Velvet, silk or mixed 
"Velvet, cotton; see corduroy..... 


VENEZUELA. 
Duty per | MERCADERÍAS 
pound. | . 
| 
Dollars. | 
| Paños de mano y servilletas de 
. 164 | todas clases................. 
. O16 | Juguetes de todas clases para 
NIÑOS 2... Lee eee ee eee 
. 049 Cucharas de albañil ........... 
.329 || Punto ó tul de algodón 6 pita.. 
Punto 6 tul de algodón 6 pita, 
. 658 preparado en artículos no es- 
pecificados ................. 
Punto de lana 6 mezclada con 
. 329 | algodón .................... 
Punto de seda 6 mezclada con 
. 658 otra materia................. 
Bocinas de hierro, cobre, latón 
ú otra materia semejante, que 
. 049 no sean de coches 6 carretas. . 
. 164 Becinas doradas 6 plateadas.... 
.0066 || Bocinas para coches 6 carretas. . 
. 082 Bafiles vacios................. 
. 082 Bragueros de todas clases...... 
. 049 Limpiadores para tubos........ 
.o16 || Trementina común de Venecia. 
o16 Aguarras 6 espíritu de tremen- 
tina .....o..oooooooommoo o...» 
Free. Tipos de imprenta............. 
.082 | Azulillo ultramarino y kalso- 
} MIME... ee eee eee e eee eee 
Paraguas, sombrillas 6 quita- 
. 164 | soles de lana, lino 6 algodón. 
Paraguas, paraguitos, quitaso- 
les 6 sombrillas de seda 6 
. 329 mezclada con otras materias... 
Urnas; véase jarrones. 
Piezas de hierro para el servicio 
doméstico, estén 6 no estén 
. o16 | estafiadas y tengan 6 nó baño 
| de loZa....oo.oooocooccoomoooo. 
Piezas de la clase anterior, con 
. 049 tapa de hoja de lata 6 latón.. 
.082 || Maletas 6 sacos para viajes .... 
. 082 Vainilla ...................... 
. 049 Barnices de todas clases ....... 
Hortaliza preparada en vinagre 
. O16 6 en salmuera............... 
Hortaliza preparada como las 
.049 || conservas alimenticias....... 
. OI6 Hortaliza sin preparar ......... 
. 329 Sereneras 6 abrigos............ 
. 049 Velocipedos de todas clases.... 
. 658 Terciopelo de seda 6 mezclado. 
.329 | Panilla de algodón; véase pana. 
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Derechos 
por kilo en 
moneda 
Venezo- 
lana. 


Céntimos 
de bolivar. 
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MERC HANDISE, 


Veneer wood, for furniture...... 


Vermicelli, macaroni, Italian and 
other similar pastes 
Vinegar, common and empyreu- 
matic 
Vises of iron, for blacksmiths.... 


Visors, for caps and helmets..... 


Wafers ......o.oooo.oooocoooooo.. 
Wagons, carts, and wheelbarrows. : 


Waiters, of German silver or | 
plated or gilded 
Waiters, of brass or other ordi- 
nary material, apanned or not 
and with or without inlaid work 
or incrustations............... 
Walnut wood................... 
‘‘Warandol,” unbleached, of linen 
or cotton,although with stripes 
or colored flowers............. 
‘*‘Warandol,” white or colored, of 
linen or mixed with cotton .... 
Watches of all kinds............ 


Watch movements, minute hands, 
hands, springs, and other parts. 


Watchkeys, of gold or silver .... 
Watchkeys, not specified........ 
Watch boxes and jewel boxes.... 
Waters to clean metals.......... 
Waters, mineral or gaseous 


Water, orange-flower............ 
Water for the toilet or hair wash. . 


Wax, vegetable, black or yellow, 
CUE ooo ccoo rro 
Wax, pure white or mixed, crude. 


Wax, mineral, crude............ 
Wax, manufactured in any form 
except in toys for children..... 


Wax, sealing 








VENEZUELA. 
] Derechos 
r ca 
Duy per MERCADERÍAS. "moneda 
| lana. 
Cómtimos 
Dollars delivar. 
.016 | Chapas de madera para encha- e 
par muebles ................ 25 
. Fideos, macarrones, tallarines 
. 082 y demás pastas semejantes... 125 
' Vinagre comfin y vinagre empi- 
o16 reumático .................. 25 
016 Tornillos grandes de hierro para 
herreroS......oooooooo.oooo.. 25 
049 Viseras para cachuchas y morri- 
ONES .........cccc. .on.oo o». 75 
.082 Obleas....................... 125 
.0066 Carros, carretas y carretillas de, 
MANO ..........c....... 10 
Bandejas de plata alemana 6 
. 164 doradas 6 plateadas ......... 250 
Bandejas de latón fi otra materia 
ordinaria, charoladas 6 sin 
charolar y con embutidos 6 
.049 | incrustaciones 6 sin ellas ... | 7 
«016 | Madera de nogal............. 25 
Warandol crudo de lino ó de | 
algodón,aunque tenga listas 6 | 
.082 | floresde color............... 125 
¡ Warandol blanco ó de color, de 
. 164 | lino 6 mezclado con algodón. . 250 
.658 | Relojes de faltriquera de todas 
ClaS€S ....ooommommmmooooo.o.- 1000 
Minuteros ó manecillas, muelle- 
. 164 citos, resortes y otras piezas 
|  parael interior de los relojes. 250 
. 658 | Llaves de oro 6 plata para re- 
C0) ..oooomoooooomomP.o.o.o.. 1000 
.164 | Llaves para relojes no especi- 
| fCAdAS ......... cece eee eee 250 
.658 | Cajitas preparadas para relojes 
| de faltriquera y prendas finas. 1000 
.082 | Aguas para limpiar metales... 125 
.016 | Aguas minerales 6 gaseosas.... 25 
.0I6 | Agua de azahares .....,........ 25 
.082 | Agua de color para el tocador y 
para lavar el pelo ........... 125 
Cera negra 6 amarilla vegetal 
. 049 sin labrar................... 75 
.082 | Cera blanca puraó mezclada sin 
labrar ...........ooooomooo.. 125 
. 082 Cera mineral sin labrar...... 125 
| Cera manufacturada en cual- 
.164 |! quiera forma, excepto en ju- 
' guetes para nifios........... 250 
082 | Lacre paracartas.............. 125 
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Derechos 
MERCHANDISE. Duty per | MERCADERÍAS. Pmoneda 
pound. | Venezo- 
] lana. 
| 
Céntimos 
Dollars. |: de bolivar. 
Wax in cakes or shellac......... . 04 Lacre en panes ó zulaque...... 75 
Weed hooks and pruninghooks..| Free. || Escardillas y tasíes............ Libre. 
Weights, iron .................. . 016 Pesas de hierro .... .......... 25 
Weights not specified (according , Pesas, no especificadas (según 
to the material). la materia de que sean). 
Wheat, in grain................- . 0066 | Trigo en grano.. ............. 10 
Wheels for carriages, wagons,and Ruedas para coches, carros y 
CATÍS. o. .ooooooocommmormsm.<?.oso . 0066 | carretas .... ....ooooooo.o.». 10 
Wheelbarrows; see wagons...... . 0066 | Carretillas de mano; véase ca- 
TTOS. cc ccc cece cece eee ecese 10 
Whetstones and millstones of all Piedras para amolar y para mo- 
kinds and in any form not spec- ler,de todas clases y en cual- 
ified .....oo..oooocomoomomo.m.o.».. o16 quiera forma no especificada. . 25 
Wicks, or spun cotton floss for Pábilo 6 algodón hilado flojo 
WICKS. 0.0... ccceccceceuceeces . 164 para pabilo ....... ......... 250 
Windmills ..................... .0066 || Molinos de viento............. 10 
Wine, red Spanish, and Bordeaux Vino tinto español y el de pro- 
wine in any sort of package....| .0o16 | ducción y procedenciade Bur- 
deos en cualquier envase.... 25 
Beef, iron, and wine, medicinal...| .082 | Vine de Buey, como medicinal. . 125 
Wines of all kinds in pipes, bar- Vinos de todas clases, en pipas, 
rels, and casks ............... 016 | barricas y barriles............ 25 
Wines of all kinds, except red Vinos de todas clases, excepto 
Spanish and Bordeaux, in el tinto español y de Burdeos, 
demijohns, bottles, and other en garrafones, botellas y otros 
VESSE S....oo.ooomoooooooo ..... . 049 ENVASES... 2.0... eee ee eee eee 75 
Wine, spirits Of................. . 329 Espíritu de vino ............... 500 
Winnowers, for coffee ........... .016 | Venteadores de café ........... 25 
Wire, barbed, for fences......... Free, Alambre de púas, propio para 
Cercas ...oooocomoccoococoooooo. Libre 
Wire, galvanized-iron, not man- Alambre de hierro galvanizado 
ufactured..................... .0066 | no manufacturado........... 10 
Wire, manufactured in wig | Alambre manufacturado en 
frames, bird cages, skeleton | armaduras para pelucas, en 
frames for clothes or hat- jaulas para pájaros, en arma- 
holders or other like kinds of dores 6 perchas para vestidos 
apparatus.................... .049 '| 6 sombreros 6 en otros apa- 
| ratos semejantes............. 75 
Wire, iron, not galvanized, un- Alambre de hierro sin galvani- 
Mmanufactured. ...oooomoomoo... ¿016 '| zarno manufacturado........ 25 
Wire of zinc, copper, brass, or |. | Alambre de zinc, cobre, latón 
Steel .....o.oomomooooomo.oom.oo.. .049 || Gacero..................... 75 
Wire, gilded or plated........... . 164 Alambres dorados 6 plateados. . 250 
Wire covers, for viands ......... .049 || Tapaderas de alambre para vi- 
|  AaMdas....... cece cece ooo». 75 
Wire, iron, bed bottoms......... . 164 | Tela de alambre de hierro manu- 
| — facturado en forma de fondas 
de cama ........ooooomoo.oo.. 250 
Wire cloth, iron, not specified....| .or6 | Telas 6 tejidos de alambre de 
| hierro, no especificados ...... 25 


Wisps; see brooms. 


' Escobillas; véase escobas. 
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Derechos 
MERCHANDISE, | Duty per MERCADERÍAS. moneda 
pound. | Venezo- 
| lana 
| | | Céntimas 
| Dollars. | de bolívar. 
Whips; see canes. , Látigos; véase bastones. 
Whiting, Spanish ............... | .0066 | Blanco de España ............. 10 
White zinc..................... .o16 '| Blanco de zinc ................! 25 
Writing models................. Free. Muestras de escritura.......... Libre. 
Wood, fine, for making musical Madera fina, para construir in- 
instruments and for cabinet | strumentos de música, ebanis- 
Work, €tC.......ooooooooo oo... ‘ , O16 teria, etc................ ro. 25 
Wood, manufactured in any form | Madera manufacturada en cual- | 
not specified.................. . 049 quiera forma no especificada. . 75 
Wool, uncombed ......... ..... . 049 Lana en bruto................. 75 
Woolen wraps or mixed with | Abrigos de lana 6 mezclados | 
COTTON. 2. cece ewe eee ooo... 329 | con algodón................. 500 
Workboxes, forsewing and trav- | | Costureros indispensables y ne- | 
eling accouterments........... | - 164 | cesarios de viaje............. 250 
Yarn, raw woolen............... . 164 | Estambre en rama ............. | 250 
Zephyr, cotton, white or colored, ' Céfiro de algodón, blanco 6 de 
plain, openworked, figured, | color, liso, calado, labrado 6 
or embroidered ........ ..... . 329 bordado .................... 500 
Zinc, in lump, bar, and plates, | Zinc en pasta, torta 6 barreta, y 
with or without holes ......... . O16 en planchas, estén 6 no estén 
| | _ agujeradas.................- 25 


Zinc, manufactured in any form ' Zinc manufacturado en cual- 
not specified.................. - 049 quiera forma no especificada . 35 
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A. 
Page. 
Aborigines, struggles of.......... 9 
Act of independence . ........... go 


Agencies forimmigration in Europe 29 
Agricultural region, average tem- 


perature................. 6 
description of................ 2,66 
products 0f.................. 3 
staple products .............. 67 

Aguirre, Lopez de, piratical career . 

O ..oonooommmoccommooooo 48 

Andes Mountains, description of.. 3 
heights of principal peaks..... 4 
Appeals, court of, duties of....... 105 
organization Of............... 105 
Aragua de Barcelona, city of, de- 
scription Of.............. 43 
Area of Venezuela............... I 
Aroa copper mine, production of 
for twenty years.......... 79 
Asphaltum, production of......... 76 
B. 
Barbacoas, city of, description of.. 33 
Barcelona, city of, description of. . 43 
list of merchants............. 127 
Barquisimeto, city of, description of. 48 
list of merchants............. 127 


Bermudez, city of, description of.. 
Betijoque, city of, description of.. 52 


list of merchants............. 127 
Bocono, city of, description of..... 52 
list of merchants............. 127 
Bolivar, Simon, overthrow of Span- 
. ish forces by............. 12 
portrait of (illustration). Frontispiece. 
Bolivia colony founded........... 30 


Bull. 34-13 


Bolivia, state of, description of.... 
Boundaries of Venezuela......... 
Boundary dispute with Great 
Britain .................. 
contested SurveyS............ 
diplomatic relations with Great 
Britain dissolved......... 

good offices of the United States 
exerted................. 
negotiations for settlement.... 
occupation of territory by Brit- 


referenceto, in message of Pres- 
ident of United States.... 
Breakwater, La Guiara, charges... 
description of................ 
inauguration of .............. 
British Guiana, boundary dispute 


Cabinet ministers, duties of....... 
Cable charges.................... 
Cable communication............. 
Cabure, city of, description of..... 
Calabazo, city of, description of... 
Calle Derecho, Maracaibo (illustra- 

tion) .....ooooooommoo.o.o». 
Camaguan, city of, description of.. 
Capital, Caracas established as.... 
Capitarida, city of, description of .. 
Capitol at Caracas (illustration).... 
Carabobo, State of, description of . 
Caracas, city of, description of..... 
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Caracas, capitol at (illustration) ... 
bird's-eye view (illustration). .. 
destruction by earthquake..... 
founding of.................. 
listof merchants 
patio of capitol (illustration)... 
public buildings 
statue of Washington (illustra- 

tion) 
street scene (illustration)...... 
transfer of capital to.......... 
university (illustration) 

Carache, city of, description of.... 

Carib Indians, Orinoco River (illus- 

tration).................. 

Carmen de Cura, city of, description 


eso. e 0 Canto ,o sa. 


Carora, city of, description of...... 
Carupano, city of, description of .. 
list of merchants 
Cathedral, Ciudad Bolivar (illustra- 
tion) 
Cathedral, Valencia (illustration) .. 
Cattle-raising .................... 
Cattle-rearing.................... 
Census of 1890................... 
Church under patronage of Govern- 


Cities, average temperature ....... 
descriptions Of............... 
Citizenship, rights of 
Ciudad Bolivar, cathedral (illustra- 
tion) 
description of................ 

list of merchants 
street of the prison (illustra- 
tion) 

Civil rights 
Climate, average temperature of 
cities 

Coal deposits, locatiofi of......... 
Coast line, extent of .............. 
Coast range mountains, description 


heights of principal peaks.... 


INDEX. 
Page. 

22 | Cocoa, cultivation of ...........-.- 
61. value of crops ............... 
s8 - Coffee, cultivation of ............. 
9 introduction of............... 
127 packing (illustration) ........- 
59 production of................ 
56 Coinage, circulation of pieces... .. 
value of bolivar .............- 
80 Colombia, interior communication 
30 With..........o.ooooo ... . 
11 ' Colonies established by the Govern- 
55 : ment................... . 
52 grants of land for ............ 
Colonization, regulations of....... 
8 ; Columbus, discovery of Venezuela 
| A 
33 |! Commerce, duties on imports ..... 
49, exports and imports for sixty 
43 | years.................... 
132 | exports by articles, 1889-90... 
imports, 1889-90, by countries. 
34 | Commercial directory ...........- 
46 : Congress, composition of......... 
74 Constitution, text Of.............. 
3 Copper mines, location of ........ 
1 Copper, production of Aroa mine 
for twenty years.........- 
18 Corn, cultivation of .............. 
7 , Coro, city of, description of....... 
32 | list of merchants ............. 
93 settlement of, by Spaniards. . . . 
Cotton, cultivation of............. 
34 ¡ Court, high federal, organizations 
42 | and duties of ............ 
133 | Courts, composition of........... 
| Cua, city of, description of........ 
so , Cuadrilla packing coffee (illustra- 
96 tion) ......ooooooooooo.o... 
Cubagua, first landing place of Co- 
7 lumbus.................. 
77 ' Cumana, city of, description of.... 
I | list of merchants............. 
Cumanacoa, city of, description 
4 O ooccccccccccrr c o. 
4 | Cura, city of, description of....... 


bon EEE 


ue. 


D. 


Declaration of independence, text 
A 

Debt. (See Public debt.) 
Delatorre, General, defeat of Span- 
ish army under 
De Losada, Diego, founding of Ca- 
racas by 
Deputies, chamber of, powers of .. 
composition of............... 
Diplomatic treaty debt, amount of. 
Directory of merchants......... . 
Discovery of Venezuela by Colum- 
bus 
Domestic debt, amount of......... 
Duaca, city of, list of merchants... 
Dutch Guiana, original extent of.. 
Duties on importS................ 
amount of 1889-90........... 


E. 


Early adventurers, expeditions of. 
Education, appropriations for..... 
free and compulsory.......... 

El Callao gold mine, production of 
for twenty years.......... 
Escuque, city of, list of merchants. 
Executive power................. 
Expenditures of the Government 
for sixty years............ 
Exports by articles, 1889-'90...... 
for sixty years, amount of .... 


F. 


Falcon, State of, description of.... 
Federal Council, duties of........ 
election of president by....... 
powers Of.................... 
Finances. .... 0... cece cece sees 
disbursements for 1889-'go.... 
receipts and disbursements for 
Sixty years............... 

First landing place of Columbus. . 
Foreign debt, amount of.......... 
Forest productions............... 
Forest zone, description of........ 
products of.................. 


INDEX. 
G. 
Page. 
Geographical position ............ 
go | Gold coins, circulation of......... 
Gold, early searches for........... 
Gold mines, discoveries of........ 
12 location of................... 
production of El Callao mine 
9 for twenty years.......... 
98 | Government, form of............. 
16 general constitutional provi- 
25 SÍIONS....... ooo oooomo... 
127 receipts and expenditures for 
sixty years............... 
7 | Great Britain, boundary dispute 
25 With........oooo.ooo.ooo... 
134 diplomatic relations with, dis- 
12 solved................... 
139 efforts of United States to end 
27 boundary dispute ........ 
negotiations for settlement of 
boundary dispute ........ 
8 Guaicapuro, death of........ .... 
19 | Guanare, city of, description of ... 
18 | Guanta, city of, description of..... 
Guayabal, city of, description of... 
79 | Guiana. (See Boundary Dispute.) 
134 
17 H, 
24 | Harrison, Benjamin, President of 
28 United States, reference to 
28 | boundary dispute by...... 
| Health, conditions of............. 
: Heights of mountains ............ 
so ¡ High federal court, duties of...... 
102 organization Of............... 
17 | Historical sketch................. 
17 | House of Deputies, composition of. 
22 
24 I. 
Illustrations : 
24 A Cuadrilla packing coffee ... 
7 A Venezuelan vista.......... 
25 Bird’s-eye view of Caracas.... 
73 Calle Derecho, Maracaibo.... 
3 Carib Indians, Orinoco River . 
3: Cathedral, Ciudad Bolivar.,.. 
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196 INDEX. 
Page. | J. 
Hlustrations— Continued. | Jesuits’ college, Maracaibo (illus- 
Cathedral, Valencia.......... 46 tr tion) 38 
G t Buildings, Mara- ation)...... ....oooo..- 
o res ara 40 Judicial system, court of appeals.. 105 
Indian homes, Puerto Cabello. | tae arsine vour DI” pe 
Jesuits’ college, Maracaibo ... 38 | Judiciary, duties of............... 7 
La Guaira ....... ........... 64 L. 
On the road to Valencia...... 79 
On the Sant’ Esteban......... 14 | La Grita, city of, description of. . .. 53 
Patio of the Capitol, Caracas.. gq | La Guayra, city of, breakwater. ... 63 
Portrait of Simon Bolivar ..... | inauguration of .............. 64 
ispi ortcharges................. 65 
Red D steamers lo Be! deseripionot...vesiooroo o 
Relic of Spanish domination .. 9 | improvements Of............- 62 
Santa Rosa Indian Girl, Lake | list of merchants............- 134 
Maracaibo............... 18 view of (illustration).......... 64 
State House, Maracaibo ...... 16 | Lake Maracaibo, Santa Rosa Indian 
Statue of Washington, Caracas. 80 Girl (illustration). ........ 18 
Steamers on the Orinoco ..... 86 Lakes, extent Of...........o.ooooo 2 
Street of the Prison, Ciudad | Lands, disposition of public...... 20 
Bolivar.................. 50 | Lara, State of, description of...... 47 
Street scene, Caracas......... 30 | Laws, mode of enactment......... IOI 
The Capitol, Caracas......... 22 : Legislative powers..............- 16 
University, Caracas .......... ss Legislature, National, constitution 
Venezuelan Pavilion, Paris Ex- ) aS 98 
position .............ooo.. go | Los Andes, State of, description of. 51 
Immigration, agencies for ........ 29. M 
board of direction............ 134 ; 
encouragement to............ 124 | Mails, statistics Of................ 87 
grants of land for ............ 20 Map of Venezuela.......... Supplement. 
inducements for.............. 30 ' Maracaibo, city of, description of.. 51 
law, textof.................. 124 Calle Derecho (illustration)... 26 
mports by countries, 1889-90 .... 27 overnment buildings (illustra- 
I by i 889-’ | G buildings (ill 
duties OD........o.oooomo oo... 139 tion) .......ooooooooo.... . 40 
for sixty years, amount of..... 28 | Jesuits’ college (illustration)... 33 
Income, derivation af ............ 22 | list of merchants............. 135 
Independence, acknowledged by | State house.................. 16 
Spain................... 12 | Maracay, city of, description of... 35 
declaration of................ 90 | Margarita, city of, description of. . 35 
overthrow of Spanish army at Maturin, city of, description of.... 46 
Carabobo................ 12 | Measures, system in use.......... 89 
wars ÍOT........oooooooomoo.o.» 12 | Merchants, list of................ 127 
Independencia, colony founded... 30, Merida, city of, description of..... 51 
Indian homes, Puerto Cabello (il- list of merchants............. 135 
lustration)................ 4 | Metric system of weights and meas- 
Iron mines, location of ........... 76 | ures adopted............. 89 
Islands, number of....... eo 4 ! Mineral resources................ 7 


Mineral springs.................. 
Mining law, text Of............... 
Miranda, city of, list of merchants. 
State of, description of ....... 
Miranda, Francisco, revolution 
under................... 


Montalban, city of, description of. 
Mountains, heights of principal... 
systems Of........oooooooo... 


National legislature,constitution of. 
enactment of laws, ........... 
prerogatives Of............... 
sessions Of................... 

Natives, conquest of, by Spaniards. 

Natural resources................. 

Navigable streams..... .......... 

Nirgua, city of, description of 
list of merchants............. 


Ocumare, city of, description of... 
Oldest city in America..... ...... 
On the Sant' Estaban (illustration). 
Orinoco River, extent of navigation. 

steamers on (illustration)...... 

Carib Indians on (illustration). 
Ortiz, city of, description of....... 


P. 


Paez, General Jose A., overthrow 
of Spaniards by.......... 
Panpan, city of, description of.... 
description Of................ 
Parima mountains, heights of prin- 
cipal peaks.............. 

Paris Exposition, Venezuelan Pa- 
vilion at (illustration)..... 
Pastoral zone, description of...... 
products of............,..... 
Patio of the Capitol, Caracas (illus- 
tration).................. 

Peace, treaty of, with Spain....... 
Pedernales, asphaltum deposits... 
Petare, city of, description of...... 
Physical features ...............- 
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78 | Physical geography .............. I 
109 | Population, summary of.......... I 
135 ' Port charges, La Guaira breakwater 65 
32 ¡ Portrait of Simon Bolivar . . Frontispiece. 
Postal Service, mail statistics ..... 87 
11 ¡ President, authority of............ 17 
40 elected by Federal Council ... 17 
4 extraordinary powers of ...... 17 
3 prerogatives Of............o.o 102 
| Prices of public lands ..... ...... 21 
98 Public debt, amount of ........... 25 
tor classification of .............. 25 
100 | land to be paid for, in certifi- 
| cates of..... ............ 21 
” payment of .................. 27 
5 summary Of.................. 26 
2 Public instruction, appropriations 
40 | 0) ne 19 
135 number of pupils ............ 18 
| number of schools ........... 19 
Public lands, extent of ........... 20 
37 extentof, granted toimmigrants 125 
44 law for disposition of......... 20 
14 | limits of concessions ......... 21 
2 | minimum prices for.......... 21 
86 ; | payment for ................. 21 
8: prices for ................... 125 
36 | Public works constructed by the 
| Government ............. 18 
| expenditures for ........ .... 18 
¡ Puerto Cabello, city of, description 
12 (0) coomococrocromoncoo 41 
53 | final overthrow of Spaniards at. 12 
4 Indian homes (illustration).... 4 
list of merchants............. 135 
4 Q. 
90 Qualifications for office........... 17 
3 R. 
3 | Railways, concessions for......... 84 
| construction of............... 84 
59 grants of land to aid........ . 20 
2 | Rainy season, extent of........... 5 
6 | Receipts, comparison of, 1889-90. 23 
37 of the Government for sixty 
2 | Sa 24 
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Red ‘‘D” Line, description of..... 
description of steamers....... 
establishment of.............. 
steamer (illustration) ......... 
sailing dates................. 

Relic of Spanish domination (illus- 

tration) ............oooo.. 

Republic proclaimed............. 
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Breadstuffs in Latin America. 


In the negotiation of the reciprocity arrangements authorized 
by the act of the last Congress approved October 1, 1890, an 
effort has been made to secure the free admission of breadstuffs 
and all farm products of the United States into the other Repub- 
lics and the colonies of America, or at least to obtain as great a 
reduction in the duties upon that class of merchandise as is con- 
sistent with the revenues necessary to sustain the Governments of 
those Republics and colonies. So far as the negotiations have 
been completed that effort has been notably successful. 

Under the arrangement between Brazil and the United States 
domestic breadstuffs from the latter country are now admitted free 
of all duty into the ports of Brazil. The schedule under the 
treaty and the former rate under the tariff still imposed upon 
breadstuffs imported from other nations are shown in the sub- 
joined table: 


Schedule Former rate of 


duty under the 
Articles, under the : 
oy Y in United States States 
equivalents. 

. Dollars. 
Barley.........cooooooomcomoronrooacrrososo per pound.| Free.. O. 0074 
A TN do.....|.. do..... O. 0037 
Corn meal..........oo.oooooooococororcnnonosoccr... do.....|.. do..... O. 03 
Rye flour.........ooooooooccocoomommonmmommass.?oso do.....|.. do..... O. 03 
Wheat... ccc cece ec cece ec cee et cee corro do.....|.. do..... Free. 
Wheat flo0uT...............ooooooooommoocrocrrnronoo. do.....|.. do..... O. 004" 
Oats. cece cree cree cere cece eens een cenetesesencs do.....|.. do..... O. 0037 


The schedule of duties upon breadstuffs exported from the 
United States to the Spanish West Indies under the terms of the | 
3 
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reciprocity treaty with Spain and the duty formerly imposed 
upon breadstuffs under the tariff (still in force as to these imports 


from other nations) are as follows: 





Schedule of 
duties under 


Former rate of | Former rate of 
reciprocity treaty | duty under the | duty under the 
Cuban tariff, | Puerto Rico tar- 





Articles. - Puerto Rico. expressed in 
expressed in United States | in 
United States equivalents. 
equivalents. 
Dollars. Dollars 
Oats, barley, and rye. . per cwt..| Free ........ O. 441 
Corn . oe. cc cececeecceccceucee do.... O. 105 O. 441 
Wheat, from January 1, 1892....do.... O. 126 I. 323 
Oatmeal ...<.. ccc eres do....| Free ........ 1. 764 
Rye flour...................... do....| Free ........ O. 441 
Barley flour ................... do....| Free ........|.....c........ 
Corn meal.................... do.... O. 105 O. 441 
Bran... cece ccc ccc weer mo oo... do....| Free ........ O. 441 
Wheat flour, from January 1,1892.do.... O. 42 1. 97 
Ata reduc- 
Bread and crackers, ordinary...do.... tio n > das 1.323 
Bread and crackers, fine........ do.... cent from 
July. 1,1892. 





iff, expressed 
United States 
equivalents. 


The terms for the admission of breadstuffs into Santo Domingo 
from the United States under the reciprocity treaty between these 
countries and the former rate of duty, under the tariff, upon bread- 
stuffs (still in force as to other countries) are set forth in the table ' 





annexed: 
Former rate of duty un- 
der the tariff, expressed” 
‘teats, States © uiv- 
Schedule under | à ento, and payable ia 
Articles. the reciprocity | Mesa dotlarg, wort 
treaty. nited St tes 
values 80 cents. 
Valuation. Duty. 
Dollars. Per cent. 
Oats....... AN per barrel..| Free ........ 3. 00 60 
Barley ..........oooooomommmmm»o rm». per cwt..| Free ........ 12. 00 60 
¡EN do.. Free ........ 4. 00 60 
Maize ... ...ooooooomcorncarcnro.. per barrel..| Free ........ 3. 00 60 
Corn meal......co.ooooooooooooooooo oo. do Free ........ 4. 50 60 
Rye flour ..........oooooomoooocomom»os. do Free ........ 5. 00 60 
heat flour... cece cece ee eee .... do Free ........ 7. 00 60 
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Owing to the lack of detailed statistics it is impossible to ascer- 
tain or estimate with any degree of accuracy the amount of 
breadstuffs produced or imported by the Latin-American coun- 
tries and colonies, but it is conceded that the amount consumed 
by their aggregate population of fifty millions would be very 
much larger were it not for the high duties imposed upon such 
imports in most of them. Chile, Uruguay, and the Argentine 
Republic are the only countries south of the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Rio Grande that produce breadstuffs for export, and they have 
done so only within the last few years. In the other countries 
the production is limited because of climatic conditions and the 
fact that other products are found so much more profitable. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS TO LATIN AMERICA. 


The value of the exports of breadstuffs from the United States 
to Latin America for the last ten years has been as follows: 





| b Other 
readstuffs 
Corn and Onts and Wheat. Wheat flour. and food Total. 


EERE | tee 


| 
| 
| 
] 
Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | * Dollars. 





Mexico | 
IBBI ............ 241, 071 4, 142 82 9% 83 55, 167 394, 137 
1882 ............ 333, 429 | 10, 499 6,669 ! 96,859 | 80, 189 527, 645 
1883 ............ 396, 970 | 14, 069 1,848 | 176,560 | 99,456 688, 903 
1884 ............ 1,411,473 | 9.974 40 | 174,027 | 84,147 | 1,679, 661 
19858 ............ I, 379, 805 | 3,829 60 | 120,535 57,149 1, 561, 378 
1886 ............ 731,995 | 4,168 495 | 123, 049 44, 904 904, O11 
1887 ............ 492,880 | 5, 161 30 | 142,378 | 63,027 703, 476 

Co 1888 ............ 124, 458 | 16,833 2,967 | 133,785 | 67,005 345, 048 
1889 ........... 197,225 | 3,226 2, 428 183, 318 * 79, 885 466, 082 
ado Loro. se cerco 454,353 | 8,769 2,279 | 164,490; 88,927 748, 818 


ÓN 397, 809 | 7,202 9,507 | 203,792 | TIO, 326 728, 636 


1881 ............ 379 54 2 o...... 82,983 | 10,476 93, 892 
1882 ............ 222 39 ee... 92, 788 IO, 243 103, 292 
1883 ............ 1, 677 188 1,338 | 107,616 | 12,605 123, 424 
1884 ............ 664 220 |.......... 83, 705 9, 447 94, 036 
1885 ............ 944 381 l..... .... 62, 014 8, 243 71, 552 
1886 ............ 1,056 207 |.......... 67, 091 7, 243 75, 597 
1887 ............ 2,558 282 |.......... 69, 254 6, 647 78, 741 
1888 ............ 984 133 l.......... 52, 803 4, 576 58, 496 
1889 ............ 2, 570 120 2 66, 226 5,452 74, 370 
1890 ............ 2, 240 100 | coran ..... 48, 929 4, 795 56, 064 


Lao. ... 76,629 | 10, 682 89, 090 
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Corn and | Oats and 


cornmeal. | oatmeal. 


Costa Rica:* Dollars. | Dollars. 
1886 ............ 176 | 1,314 
1887 ............ 9, 380 580 
1888 ............ 10, 008 389 
1889 ............ 1, 5587 155 
1890 ............ 37, 461 105 
1891 ............ 3, 593 844 

Guatemala:* 

1886 ............ 80 515 
1887 ............ 5, 064 53 
1888 ............ 52, 938 38 
1889 ...........- 5, LIO 9 
1890 ............ 2, 665 194 
I8gI............ 136, 302 258 

Honduras 
1886 ............ 4, 407 35 
1887 ............ 2, 055 69 
1888 ............ 1, 870 30 
1889 ............ 1, 752 64 
1890 ............ 2, 768 215 
1891 ...ooooo.... 3, 221 ISS 

Nicaragua: 

1886 ............ 2, 136 128 
» 1887............ 4, 178 38 
1888 ............ 4, 052 17 
1889 ........ 2, 832 127 
I89O............ 2, 343 45 
1891 ............ 7,097 236 
Salvador: 
1886 ............ 348 I5 
1887 ............ 311 93 
1888 cono. 1,475 30 
1889 ..... ...... 173 
1890 ............ I, 172 
IBgI............ 20, 6 19 

Colombia: e 
1881 ............ 48, 192 522 
1882 ............ 194, 704 | 2,285 
1883 ............ 41,034 | 3,085 
19884 ............ 36, 305 | 5,498 
1888 ............ 21, 001 6, 727 
1886 ............ 15, 538 5, 521 
1887 ............ 18,222 | 6,459 
1888 .... 17,568 | 4,241 
1889 ........... II, 266 1, 501 
1890 ...........- 2, 452 510 
1891 ............ 7,611 , gII 

Venezuela: 

1881 ............ 205,979 | 1,6085 
1882 ............ 22, 204 1,026 
1883 ............ | 12,891 I, 027 











Wheat. |Wheat flour. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
3, 773 80, 167 
14, 382 | 102, 100 
32,098 | 116, 634 
22,638 | 153, 787 
18,782 | 167, 051 
27, 850 177, 681 
19,079 | 134, 738 
19,425 | 130, 384 
17,637 | 173, 986 
26,748 | 195,172 
26, 403 | 202, 411 
30, 802 | 280, 225 
Lon...» 64,703 
oo mono... 62, 702 
Loro ..... 6n, 235 
Lo... ..oo 66, 032 
Loro. .o. 56, 263 
Lo... ... 89, 488 
Ln...» 88, 125 
19 87, 471 
cm... 100, 851 
Lor. ...o.s. 119, 919 
Cm. ..... IIS, 154 
Lo 153, 244 
50 | 146, 453 
70 | 155, 538 
1,124 | 193, 124 
1,379 | 169, 359 
2,400 | 208, 313 
83 | 273. 162 
o... 223, 368 
cer 372, 099 
Lom...» 306, 740 
Flores 
cono...» 294, 806 
552 310,567 
| 167 | 353,171 
an “| 342, 982 
A | 326, 688 
TO | 248, 086 
3| 296, 238 
2,169 | 530, O19 
11,977 | 673,045 
3,223 ! 589, 007 


*Central America not separately stated until 1886. 


ee ee ee mr 


216, 771 


159, 725 
160, 422 
254, 867 
238, 267 
243, 589 
465, 575 


72, 125 
67, 178 
76, 722 
72, 781 
61, 030 
96, 281 


96, 700 
103, 363 
119, 059 
136, 530 
133, 223 
179, 876 


148,822 
157, 356 
198, 243 
173, 682 
216, 029 
298, 233 


327, 364 
629, 382 
414, 334 
477, 734 
401, 597 
408, 316 
460, 639 
440, 798 
388, 700 
279, 345 
336,935 


844, 114 
757.924 
659, 664 
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Venezuela—Cont'd. 


s'a ee uso 
.*..... ne. . Co. .L£.< .,.L. RÁeO 
1£69.000000n0690.0.. 
90000000900... 
“coesa se 
veces. eua sa. 
.....o.o ..(. 


*96.0..00105:0:000000080 
.....eo.... .n  . .. 
.....4$...4M08 
ve 0 40 uu 6 00 0 6 € 
e ceu... @ 
680009000000. 
ve 0060000000 
6800000560000... 


“.. once ve. . ... 
01.00. 00000909000 
..».e €... 04 0. aco 
6.0000. 0.n...... 
voces o. 8 @ 
c*060 0000060000 
cce. ana. ue 
. «€. 560000000000. 
1600960000000 
. ..0.......0%.00 


1881 


«.... .. . 0. 0... 0. n 
.9.0000/1u000000 


Corn and 
cornmeal. 


Dollars. 


IIg, 288 
129, 831 
141, 891 


62, 484 
53, 997 
68, 750 
50, 577 
56, 363 
39, 287 
30, 275 
45, 627 
34, 417 
34, 960 
54, 733 


Oats and 











oatmeal. Wheat. (Wheat flour. 
o | 
Dollars. | Dollars. |, Dollars. 
576 2, 080 | 518,054 
559 3,700 : 616, 348 
570 2,077 | 602, 567 
730 3,042 | 573, 219 
783 2,945 | 599, 221 
923 5, 205 | 791, 007 
1, 240 1,993 | 807, 642 
3,040 | 14,631 |1,066, 605 
11,421 |.........- 619, 852 
79,013 |.......... 6o1, 756 
4434 |.........- 564, 487 
2,147 |l.-.......- 569, 665 
58,725 |.......... 551,055 
1138 |[.......... 554, 430 
1,055 |.......... 466, 957 
4,226 |.......... 609, 487 
2,346 |.......... 540, 132 
14, 843 20 | 673,949 
5,370 |.......... 704, 264 
| 
BI [eco | 81, 480 
20 l.......... 96, 149 
30 e...» 76, 039 
SO l...o....... 66, 292 
172 |.......... 57, 390 
48 l.......... 3, 634 
rr 48, 315 
183 l......... 62, 821 
85 l....o...... 55, 666 
217 l.....o..... 56, 394 
208 l.......... 71, 749 
163 |.......... 13, 912 
177 |... ....... 15, 624 
208 |.......... 12, 722 
147 |.......... II, 718 
234 |.......... 13, 123 
242 l....oo..... 18, 000 
442 |.......... 18, 078 
293 ¡o ..oooo.o.. 27,058 
329 |.......... 25, 240 
337 l..ooo.o..m.. 22, 148 
536 l.......... 21, 296 
cover 23, 208 |4, 392, 900 
2 153 |4, 546, 224 
....... 61, 140 (4, 517, 030 
16 |.......... 3, 845, 224 
55 24, 860 |3, 369, 074 
SI 4, 990 |2, 674, 327 


Other 
breadstuffs 
and food Total. 
prepara- 
tions. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
53, 781 575, 681 
56, 178 964, 981 
66,822 | 819, 899 
78, 039 | 660, 998 
53, 114 661, 507 
73, 166 989, 589 
86, 522 | 1,027, 228 
97, 606 | I, 323, 773 
III, 451 805, 208 
106, 887 769, 653 
89, 537 727, 208 
98, 426 720, 875 
34, 604 647, 747 
26, 286 626, 141 
28, 952 527, 239 
31, 683 691, 023 
17, 346 594, 241 
10, 300 734, 072 
20, 356 784, 739 
3, 609 55,452 
3, 629 100, 323 
4, 060 80, 229 
3, 795 70, 339 
2,776 60, 618 
1,874 65, 667 
2, 298 50, 710 
2, 931 66, 898 
2, 58, 123 
I, 905 58, 764 
3, 008 75, 928 
2, 375 | 16, 450 
4, 785 20, 785 
2, 415 15, 464 
go 12, 398 
198 13, 760 
870 | 19, 426 
1, 843 ' 21, 060 
2,521 ' 31, 155 
I, 342 | 27, 939 
5, 898 30, 182 
4, 539 | 29, 066 
37,742 | 4,454, 123 
44,001 | 4, 590, 380 
42, 254 | 4, 620, 596 
46, 348 | 3, 891, 630 
25,417 | 3,419, 448 
28, 248 | 2, 707, 948 
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Omitting the two years in which the wheat crop failed, this 
table in the decreased imports and increased exports shows con- 
vincingly the enormous growth of cereal cultivation in this coun- 
try, and a comparison with exports from 1883 to 1890 again 


exhibits an astonishing increase. 


Export of cereals 1883 to 1887. 











Year | Wheat. Flour Maize 
NA 
Tons Tons Tous 
1883 a 60, 754 4, 844 18, 634 
1884 er ea 108, 499 3, 743 113, 710 
1888 ra 78, 493 7,447 197, 859 
1886 2 wc ccc cee eens cerca corria 37, 864 5, 262 231, 
1887 .....ooooomorooccrrorroromonmrarananaconcan ooo | 237, 865 5, 386 361, 450 
Cereal exports. 
o BBB 1889. | 1890. 
Crop —MMM¡N»===>AX=— eee 
° Quantity. | Value. ' Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. 
Tons. | Dollars. Tons. Dollars. Tons. | Dollars. 
Wheat ........... 178,928 | 8,248,614 | 22, 806 | 1, 596, 446 | 327,894 | 9,836, 824 
Maize............ 162, 037 | 5, 444, 464 | 432, 590 |12, 977, 720 | 707, 282 | 14, 145, 639 





Flour............ | 6, 392 639, 254 3, 360 §10, 853 | 12, 018 600, 894 


The exports of other breadstuffs in 1888 were bran, $33,132, 
and barley, $6,596, and these exports in 1889 were as follows: 





1889. | 1890. 
Articles. —_— | — 

Value. | Value. 

Dollars. | Dollars 
|S 5 2) | cc rr , 083 | 28, 337 
Barley... cc ccc ccc ccc cect cc cee eee ee eee e ree rr rro 7,818 13, 871 
Biscuits and crackersS..........o.oooooomooooomoorroo o ee ves 19, 567 8, 476 
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By the following tables the destination of the exports of wheat, 


flour, and maize in 1889 are shown : 


Country. Quantity. 
WHEAT Tons. 
Germany.............ccccccccc crer corr rr 637 
Belgium. ....... 0. ccc ccc ccc cece eonanrorconacrn cara 2, 708 
Brazil .............oooooooonornnoooncncrnrornonnronornnnono.. 4, 209 
SPAM... cocci ccc ce ccc cee eee ee ee ene e teen rr 415 
France... 2... ccc cc ccc cc eee e eee tena eee en eeneecesseees 685 
1 5 arar oro 508 
Paraguay ..... cece ccc cee creer erect ee eee ee eect eee eens 4, 685 
Great Britain... 0... cc ccc ccc cc cce essere 3, 500 
Uruguay... ... cc ccc ccc cece ec cee cee cence eee cece ener eens eeeesy 4, 877 
Not designated......... cece cece cece cece eee ee eee eens neeeeens 582 
Total... ccc ccc ccc cece ce ccc e eens ec eceecscsstecues | 22, 806 
MAIZE | 
South Africa... ... ccc c cece cece cence eect tect eeteeeeaseeaes | 810 
GErMANY... eee e ee eee tence eee eee ener cese são 19, 778 
Belgium... 0.0... ccc ccc cc ec ce eee eee eee e neces corr 21, 268 
1S 5 6: V2 | Cc 99, 967 
CHILD. ccc ccc cc cence caracas 583 
AS) OX | or 13, 962 
DS 1 (0 - ar 71, 583 
Italy ...........oooooooocnoconncnccorarro corno or 27, 860 
Holland... 0... ccc eee cee eee econ eee ee ee eeeeees 2, 294 
Portugal... 0... cee ccc cece eee encerrar 1, 841 
Great Britaid.............o.ooooooonooconcroo ro cce rc 161, 111 
Uruguay... . cc ccc ccc eee ee eee ee eet ee te eee o 537 
Not designated... ... 0... cc ccc cc cece ce cece ee tee tenes eeees 10, 996 
Total .........¿oocooocooocnnoranrnacan oran ne eneeeneeeas 432, 590 
FLOUR 
Belgium ..... 0... ccc cc ccc cee eee erect cence acerca 99 
Bolivia.............ooooooooooomomncrrsrnsanrananarononcoo nono. | 7 
|S 5 64 | ccoo ( 678 
Spain. .....oo.oocoooccoccrocrccccro or rro 21 
France... 0. ccc ce cto ee rra racao 272 
Italy... ccc ccc ce ce ee ee eter rocoso 32 
Paraguay... ccc cece cc eee cece e eet e ence ne rr 619 
Great Britain. ..... 0... cc ccc cee cce cce cerco 28 
Uruguay... . ccc ccc cect cece cece cece ee een eneeeeeenreracs I, 569 
All others... 0... ccc cc www ee ccc cet c cee c cect ene seeeees 35 
Total... ccc cee ce cece cence ee nor 3, 360 





Value. 


Dollars, 


44, 638 
189, 607 
294, 685 

29, 089 

47, 963 

35, 572 
327, 969 
245, 209 
341, 445 

40, 269 


1, 596, 446 


24, 329 
593, 352 
638, 049 

2, 999, 028 

17, 514 

418, 888 

2, 147, 509 
835, 800 
68, 844 
55, 247 

4, 863, 347 

16, 125 
299, 688 


12, 977, 720 


15, 097 
1, 160 
103, 088 
3, 213 
41, 482 
4, 949 
94, 225 
4, 316 
238, 565 
4, 758 


510, 853 
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In the city of Buenos Aires alone there are twenty-three steam 
flour mills, most of them with all the modern and improved 
machinery, and five establishments manufacture crackers of an 
excellent quality. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


The breadstuff exports from the United States to the Argentine 
in 1889, 1890, and 1891 were as follows : 










1889. 1890. 1891. 

Articles. e Do —— —— 1 —— 

Quantity.’ Value. |Quantity.| Value. |Quantity.| Value. 

Dollars. Dollars 
Bread and biscuit......pounds | 5,082 521 l........|.......- 
COM. ...oooooooooo... bushels | 17,411 | 9,398 |.....ccciiccccce cce deco cocos 
OatS ....ooooomoooo ..... do....| 1,786 | IG l......ooloooooooolonconan loc... oo 
Wheat.................. oC cc... 71,057 |....... clans cance 

All other breadstuffs ..........|. ...... 8 


23 toco 204 


BOLIVIA. 


While the territory on the western mountains of Bolivia and on 
the pampas is either barren or poor, the elevated lands in the 
center are productive and the valleys and lowlands in the east are 
of unsurpassed fertility. 

The table-lands of the departments of Cochabamba and Chu- 
quisaca are great cereal-growing regions and produce corn and 
wheat in quantities. Barley is generally grown in this section, and 
maize is also raised in the lowlands of the east. 

Cochabamba until within a few years furnished sufficient flour 
for the consumption of the country. Notwithstanding the fer- 
tile lands of eastern Bolivia, the rude system of cultivation made 
use of will preclude for some time any increase in the agricultural 
production of this Republic. 

No agricultural statistics seem to have been officially collated, 


ya e si 
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and it is impossible to find any mention of the extent of surface 
devoted to the growth of cereals or the amount harvested. 

The present exports of flour from the United States to Bolivia. 
are inconsiderable, not exceeding $150 in any one year. 


BRAZIL. 


The great extent and varying altitude of Brazil allow the cul- 
tivation of nearly all the products of the tropical and temperate 
zones in some part of its vast territory. While the methods of 
cultivation have not attained to the perfection of Europe and 
North America, great strides have been taken in late years toward 
this goal in southern Brazil, and each year the improvement 
becomes more marked. 

There are districts where the cultivation of all the cereals can 

be successfully accomplished, but other agricultural industries 
have caused some of them to be neglected. 
- Indian corn, one of the chief crops, is grown with good results 
in nearly every state of the country. The states of Sao Paulo 
and Minas Geraes produce it most extensively. Partly by reason 
of the lack of cheap communication with the interior the demand 
is greater than the home supply, and the seaboard cities usually 
require the import of corn or corn meal to a small extent. There 
appears to be no export of this product. 

Mandioca, a plant indigenous to Brazil, which is said to have 
been cultivated by the natives before the colonization of the coun- 
try by Europeans, grows abundantly in all parts of the territory. 
Among its uses, the root is made into the farinha, a coarse meal, 
which is everywhere a substitute for wheat flour, although pos- 
sessing much less nutritive qualities. About twenty million 
pounds of this meal are received at Rio alone. The State of 
Santa Catharina excels in the production of the flour of manioc, 
the yield being not only sufficient for its consumption but for ex- 
port to other States, and the supply of Rio is almost entirely drawn 





Bull. 35 2 
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from this source. The export of this flour for four years is stated 
below : 


——————— E ES E te O e ee mp tm 











Years. Quantity Value 
Pounds. Dollars. 
1883 Bg.....ooooooommomncrccrcrnrco ron rr 2, 605, 804 46, 869 
1884 B8........ooocoooocnocncarcarao roo ora 3, 092, 505 65, 566 
T8B5—"86. ww. cece tc re eee tence ete tenet anaes o 3, 216, 500 59, 917 
A «by a rece rercere crer 5, 011, 680 70, 553 


CULTIVATION OF WHEAT IN BRAZIL. 


The cultivation of wheat in many of the provinces of Southern 
Brazil was as early as 1805 quite an important industry, and in 
the elevated regions of the Espirito Santo, and Bahia in the 
north, it was successfully grown. In the present State of Rio 
Grande do Sul it was produced quite extensively and exported 
until about 1820, although the country was then sparsely settled. 
A general failure of crops for two or three years caused the 
abandonment of its cultivation. It is claimed that the soil gener- 
ally of this State is adapted to wheat growing. 

The wheat production of this region from 1805 to 1820, is in- 
dicated in the subjoined table extracted from a work written in 
1822 by José Gongalves Chaves: 











| 
Y ear. Quantity. Y ear. | Quantity. 
Bushels. | Buskels 
TBO5. oo ooooooococcoconoancmr o .. 136, 825 || 1813........ooooooommmooo 2... 341, 087 
| Co. 0, 6 ces 87,755 || T81g.. ccc cece eee cee eee eee 270, 259 
1807. rr 140, 338 || 18158.........oooooooooooooo. 288, 447 
1808. ......o.o.ooooomomo.ooommo».». 257, 308 || 1816.............oooooooo... 279, 621 
1809 154,038 || 1817.......ooooonooomommoo.. 133, 359 
IBIO......oooooooooommoo ooo... 190, 545 || 1818.........oooooooommoo.o.. 76, 395 
ISll......ooooooooooooooomo»» 205, 534 || I8TD......ooooooomooomoo.... 121, 542 
1812.............. mittee eens 213,928 || 1820...................00.... | 10g, 608 





In the Northern States of Brazil lack of communication, and 
the secca or drought which occurs, are hindrances to agricultural 
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developments. In the Amazon valley the culture of the bread- 
stuffs of the temperate zones does not succeed. Wheat, barley, 
oats, and rye have a rank growth, but produce no grain. Indian 
com grows abundantly, but it is used for food only in times of 
scarcity by reason of its heating qualities. 

While wheat has been grown experimentally as far north as 
Pernambuco, its profitable cultivation seems to be confined to the 
States of Rio Grande do Sul, Parana, and Santa Catarina, and 
perhaps São Paulo and Minas Geraes, where it is stated there is 
good wheat land. The probabilities are that only a comparatively 
small area of this great country is adapted to the growth of this 
product. 

The raising of wheat, laid aside or neglected for more produc- 
tive cultivation, it is claimed will in a few years increase rapidly. 
The Government has offered bounties for agricultural products, 
and to-day the State of Rio Grande do Sul raises sufficient of this 
grain to supply half of its consumption. Agriculture in this State 
is followed chiefly by the Italian and German immigrants. Four 
colonies of Italians, located northwest of Porto Alegre, raised, in 
1884, 12,432,400 pounds of wheat, and they now grow sufficient 
to supply the demands of a population of 75,000. Their distance 
from the markets and the lack of flour mills, only one of which 
exists in the State, retard the immediate development of wheat 
cultivation. The success of wheat raising in Uruguay and the 
large importations of flour from Montevideo have turned attention 
to this industry in this State, where the soil and climate are similar. 

Until within a few years milling was scarcely known in Brazil, 
there being only mills of small account in Rio Grande do Sul and 
other provinces for grinding corn and rye. 

Two milling companies, one Brazilian and one English, have 
recently been established at Rio Janeiro. These companies im- 
port wheat from the River Plate, the United States, Europe, and 
elsewhere, and supply 40 per cent of the flour consumed at Rio. 
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IMPORTS OF FLOUR. 


The importations of flour into Rio in 1888 and 1889 were as 
follows: 








Countries. | 1888. 1889. 
Barrels. | Barreis. 
United States...............oooooooconomconcrorcancscnncroooo: 266,683 ' 4342, 741 
Trieste....... ccc cc cc we eee cee ects eo onononornarona 31,648 : 32,642 
River Plate...............ooooooooo errando 90,533 |....---6.- 
New Zealand.............ooooooooom.o.o.. Lecce ence nce ecesees 250 l.......... 
Cape of Good Hope......... cece ccc ccc cece eset e cacon calor 2,450 
Total 0... ccc cece cc ee et eee cree eee teserens 389, 114 | 37% 833 


a PPP PX PP ee e nn (CO — - — ———— mo 


Notwithstanding the increased consumption of 1889 the impor- 
tation was 11,281 barrels less than the previous year. The Eng- 
lish company imported 40,8983 tons of wheat in the grain and 
placed on the market 205,665 barrels of flour, while the produc- 
tion of the Brazilian company was 29,681 barrels and 417,031 
bags of various weight. The output of these mills for 1890 was 
stated to be 325,314 and 216,830 barrels, respectively. 

The United States consul at Rio Grande do Sul states that in 
1888 the flour imports of that port from the United States 
declined over 3,306,000 pounds compared with 1887, and that 
the importations of this article from Austria, Chile, Argentine, and 
Uruguay, also fell away, due, it is supposed, to the importation 
of wheat which was ground at the Rio flour mills. 

The receipts of wheat flour at Rio de Janeiro for four years 
from the United States and the River Plate were: 


Year. | River Plate. Gnited 











| Barrels. Barrels. 


S| crono rro 70, 101 307, 625 
LOOP coco rro ra | 63,871 | 328,804 
1888.........ccccccccerc cece rec er creme ee meee see ereeeas 88, 280 267, 658 
TB8Q. cc cee cere c cece ee ee cere ete reese ese sere cocoa orcos | Locomm....oo 344, 108 
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A partial failure of the Argentine wheat crop accounts for the 
lack of importation of flour from that country in 1889, and the 
increase in the United States imports, but the added importations 
from the two countries in 1889 fell below those of 1888. — 

At Pelotas, in the State of Rio Grande do Sul, there is also a 
flour mill for which wheat is imported. Its first consignment of 
American wheat was received in October, 1889, consisting of 
11,600 bushels. 


IMPORTS OF WHEAT. 


At the port of Rio de Janeiro in 1888 the importations of wheat 
were 29,041,145 pounds; value $287,698, and of wheat flour 
73,385,402 pounds, amounting to $1,938,658. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


In 1889, 1890, and 1891 the United States supplied bread- 
stuffs to Brazil as follows: 














1889. 1890. 1891. 

Articles. —————_—— — > EH | T+ 

Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. | Quantity.| Value. 

Dollars. | Dollars. Dollars. 
Bread and biscuit, pounds.| 149, 764; 11,968] 122, 327 8,051] 180, 310 9, 796 
Corn............ bushels..| s1,152| 25,783] 38,985] 19,094] 10,341 8, 451 
Corn meal....... barrrels.. 869 2, 571 179 513 23 92 
Oats............. bushels.. 475 210 35 IO 449 279 
Wheat ........ , bushels..| 415, 507] 384, 337|1, 768, 234|1, 616, 158' 580, 127] 501, 207 
Wheat flour....... barrels. .¡ 678, 972/3, 651, 908| 687, 342/3, 304, 900) 722, 379/3, 838, 919 
All other breadstuffs...... |........ 26, 274|......... 24, 840/........ 27,377 
Total...........o cl. ele ee ee eee 4, 103, OST)... ....-. 4,973, 656|........ + 386, 121 

CHILE. 


The agricultural zone of Chile extends from the island of 
Chilóe north through the great central valley; the soil is generally 
good and well watered, and often prodigiously fertile, and the cli. 
mate genial with abundant rains as the latitude increases. All cli- 
matic conditions exist in this country. Irrigation is necessary in 
most of the coast districts, and their methods in this respect are 
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fairly skillful. A lack of rain in the extreme north and an excess 
of moisture and rainfall in the south are hindrances to the culti- 
vation of those regions. This agricultural section contains about 
43,417,600 acres, or about 23 per cent of the Republic. 

The soil is here so extremely fertile that agriculture is very 
profitable; the wheat yields are generally enormous, and corn 
and barley are among the other principal products. Rye and oats 
may be successfully cultivated, but very little of them is grown. 

The system of cultivation was until recently quite rude, and 
even now the improved methods of modern farming are little used 
except on the large estates or on the coast. 

The land has hitherto been generally owned in large holdings, 
but the abolition of the law of primogeniture has greatly increased 
the number of the smaller farms. 

According to the census of 1875 there were produced in Chile 
12,628,847 bushels of wheat, 2,841,150 of barley and 4,854,211 
of corn; the harvest of rye was 11,783 bushels. This was in the 
year 1874, and an official estimate (1890) gives the present an- 
nual production at 10,000,000 hectoliters (about 28,379,000 
bushels) of wheat, and 3,000,000 hectoliters (or 8,513,700 bushels) 
of all other cereals. There are a number of flour mills in Chile, 
and their production has not only supplied the requirements of 
the country, but enabled it at one time to export considerable 
quantities made from wheat grown there. A failure to adopt the 
improved methods of flour milling, with other causes, has lead to 
a decrease in the output of this industry. The National Society of 
Agriculture states the flour exports for five years, from 1864 to 1868, 
to be 2,009,845 quintals, and for the five years, 1884 to 1888, to 
have amounted only to 253,891 quintals, equivalent to 2,260,685 
barrels and 285,576 barrels respectively. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFEFS. 


Chile at one time exported grain to California, and was a con- 
siderable exporter of this article to other countries. 
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In 1880 its exports of wheat to France were in value $2,126,000, 
and it exported to Great Britain as follows: 


Articles. . 1879. 1880. 
Wheat........... ccc cece ccc c eee teen rn roo $3, 760,000 | $3, 575, 000 
Barley.........ooomoooo... eee meee eee e eee e ence eee 112, 000 491, 000 
Wheat meal and flour acc e rr 247, 000 311, 000 


The statistics of Great Britain give its imports of breadstuffs 
from Chile for five years, 1885 to 1889, as below. 


y Barley. | Wheat meal and flour. 
ea Quantity. CMA Value. mr] Vaso e Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Cuts. | Dollars. | Cwts. Dollars. Cwts. Dollars. 

1985.......... 1,622,852 | 3,109,543 | 152,583 | 273,682 13 39 

1886.......... I, 701,695 | 3,102,442 | 165,338 | 295,625 3, 822 8, 103 

1887.......... 2, 206,272 | 4,070, 968 73,081 | 132, 340 3, 500 9, 368 
1888..........] 1, 485, 861 2,777, 287 | 326,792 | 569,381 |.......o.oofooom.o.o.... 
1889.......... 572,953 | 1,100,389 | 297,08I | 501,918 |........ooloonoom».o.. 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Chile’s commerce in breadstuffs for the years 1888 and 1889 is 
indicated in the table annexed. 

















Imports. 
o 1888. 1889. 
Articles. FF Ol hor 1? A A 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Pounds. Dollars, Pounds. Dollars. 
Barley (pearl).......ooooooooo.. ... 35, 871 I, 939 44, 626 2,457 
Crackers (fine)................ sree 38, 150 8, 6gI 77, 846 17, 710 
Corn meal......... ccc cece ce cece | 13, 227 goo 17, 403 I, 341 
Oatmeal .........ooooooooommo.m.m».o. 35, 435 2, 437 37, 800 2,601 
Wheat .......oooooooooommocmooo».2... 3, 480 79 | 3,562, 980 130, 366 
Exports. 
Barley..........o.oooomoomommomo.o.. 53,484, 718 | 773,477 | 15,315, 453 236, 199 
Flour (superfine) .................. 6,950,118 | 235,496 | 6,923, 49u 282, 639 
Maize ..........oooooomorccnronco. 90, 763 I, 234 258, 655 4, 692 
Wheat........o.....ooonococoomooo.. 204, 775, 256 |4, 548, 729 |109, 559, 640 | 2, 915, 215 
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The wheat imported in 1889 came from the United States. 
The exportation of barley was almost entirely to Great Britain, 
of flour principally to South America, and of wheat to Great Britain 
and South America. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


Breadstuffs were imported into Chile from the United States 
in the fiscal years 1889, 1890, and 1891 as follows : 





| 1889. 1890. | 1891. 
Articles. | Quantity.] Value. |Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. 

Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. 

Barley .............. Dushels. .|....... [occ cc cc efe cence cclane .... 25,288 | 18, 607 
Bread and biscuit....pounds..} 1,500 165 | 1,500 75 | 6,650 331 
COM. ...ooomoomo.o.... bushels..|........[...ooooofoooooooolonm..... 1,073 946 
Oatmeal............. poundS..|......oofococooocoloconnroalocono oro I, 100” : 60 
Wheat .............. bushels..| 22, 707 |200, 147 | 27,592 | 23, 177 | 45,134 | 41,342 
Wheat flour.......... barrels.. 145 789 340 | 1,546 | 11,607 | 55,726 
660 969 








COSTA RICA, 


Maize is the chief cereal product of Costa Rica. It grows 
abundantly in all parts of the Republic and is a staple article of 
food. Its production in 1884 was 724,439 bushels, and in 1888 
the yield of maize throughout the country amounted to 696,556 
bushels from a planting of 12,648 bushels, a return of 55 for 1. This 
crop is principally grown for home consumption, and in good 
seasons sufficient is harvested for this demand. 

The cultivation of wheat is now almost discontinued. It was 
once quite an important industry, and in 1860 filled the, wants of 
the country. At present it is raised in a few places only and in 
small quantities, entirely insufficient for the country’s require- 
ments. The low price of the flour imported from California and 
the greater return to be had from coffee-raising have discouraged 
the growing of wheat, and many sections of the country are not 
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supposed to be adapted to its cultivation In 1884 the wheat 
harvest amounted to 4,129 bushels; the returns for the year 1888 
were only 791 bushels. 

In 1888 a steam flour mill, belonging to a foreign company, 
situated in San José, was the only one in the State, and in this 
year about 10,000 bushels of wheat were imported for it. In 
addition, about 25,000 barrels of flour were brought into the 
country. 

In 1883 only a small quantity of wheat flour was imported, but 
in 1889, as will be seen below, this importation had grown to con- 
siderable proportions. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


The exports of breadstuffs from the United States to Costa 
Rica in 1889, 1890, and 1891, were as follows: 


| 1889. 1890. 1891. 
Articles. "| | —— 


ES | | TS Bac | eens | ee 


$4,358 | 89,578 | $4,075 | 71,405 | $3,622 





Bread and biscuit....pounds..| 73, 347 


Corn................ bushels..| 2,324 | 1,384 | 65,384 | 36,985 | 5,045 3, 331 
Corn meal............ barrels 58 | 173 174 476 80 262 
Oats................ bushels.. 265 108 20 1, 389 761 
Oatmeal............. pounds..| 1,480 47 | 2,000 97 | 1,958 | 83 
Wheat............... bushels..| 21,024 | 22,638 | 21,000 | 18, 782 | 24,802 ; 27,850 
Wheat flour.......... barrels..| 32,254 |153, 787 | 37, 148 |167,051 | 39, 131 | 177, 681 
All other breadstuffs...........[....... 3, 223 |........ 4,594 |...-.... 7,618 

Total... doc. 1188, 728 | Lo ..... 231,968 |........ 216, 771 

| 
ECUADOR. 


The agricultural portion of Ecuador is in the interior, and in 
the settled parts is cut up into small farms, divisions of the hacien- 
das, owned in large tracts by the wealthy. The soil is generally 
fertile, and the climatic conditions permit the cultivation of many 
products. The cultivation of the land is carried on in a primitive 
way, and the tenants or farmers in the interior are usually of the 
Indian population. 
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Wheat, barley, rye, Indian corn, and other cereals are produced 
and yield abundantly. Wheat, however, is not a staple article of 
food, the people depending almost entirely upon maize, barley, 
potatoes, etc. The area devoted to wheat is about 35,000 to 
40,000 acres. 

No statement of the cereal production of Ecuador seems to 
have been given out, but it apparently is not entirely sufficient for 
the country’s demand, as, while there are no exports of wheat and 
flour, the latter is imported in considerable quantities from Chile 
and also from California. There were in 1886 some six or seven 
water-power flour mills, with modern machinery, in Ecuador. 

The output of the mills in three of the departments of the State 
in 1886 was1 5,784,936 pounds, which, it is estimated, represented 
“about one-half the production of the country. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


Breadstuffs in quantity and value as follows were exported from 
the United States to Ecuador in 1889, 1890, and 1891: 

















1889. 1800. 1991. 
Articles. OT DO ——— (a aaa 
Quantity.’ Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity.) Value. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Bread and biscuit, pounds..... 11,394 | 1,000 | 17,535 | 1,051 | 10, 300 . 567 
Wheat flour, barrels........... 13,936 | 63,578 | 31,036 ¡130,573 | 35, 101 | 157,092 
All other breadstuffs ..........|........ 1,691 |........ 3, 062 

















GUATEMALA. 


The soil of Guatemala produces barley, corn, oats, and wheat. 
Agriculture has developed considerably, nevertheless the produc- 
tion of cereals is as yet insufficient for the needs of the people. 
Wheat of a superior quality is grown in several departments of 
the Republic. There exist large tracts of uncultivated land well 
suited for the culture of this cereal. The quantity of wheat 
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produced, however, falls far below the home consumption, and the 
annual importations amount to six to eight million pounds of 
tlour from the north, besides 440,000 pounds of wheat. 

Almost all the departments of the country yield large harvests 
of corn, and in good seasons sufficient is harvested for the local 
demand. | 

The annual average agricultural production from official figures 
is of— 


Pounds. . 
Barley..........ooooooooconooccaconaro orcos 660,000 
Oats.... ..oooocoooconorocnronnaconoonno arcano or 660,000 
Lo «a dr rr rr 220,460,000 
Wheat... cece eee ne cee ence teen een ceeeeee 44,092,000 


There are 79 flour mills in the country, several being situated 
in the department of Chimaltenango, and this industry is fostered 
by the Government, which in 1888 granted a subsidy of $8,000 
to the mill situated in the department of Santa Rosa, as it had 
previously to that of Tecpam. 

There was included in the fiscal budget of 1889 an item of 
$20,000, which was intended to be devoted by the Government 
to the erection of two flour mills, one in the department of Chi- 
quimula and the other in Jalapa, in both of which departments 
wheat of a superior quality is produced on a small scale. 

In the year 1887 $1,322,488 worth of flour was consumed in 
Guatemala, of the weight of 16,444,688 pounds, or 11.8 pounds 
per inhabitant. Of this amount 7,169,645 pounds were foreign 
flour, and 9,275,043 pounds the production of the country. 

The Guatemalan official statistics give the importations of 
wheat, flour, and barley for the years 1887 and 1888 as follows : 


Articles. o ass | 1888, 











| 
Dollars. | Dollars. 
Wheat 00. ccc ec ccc cece eee eee ee eeeeees 12, 979. 44 26, 724. 27 
Flour .........o.oooooooo ce eect cence eee teens eeneeseeees 118, 937.75 ! 161,427. 20 
Barley... 0... ccc cece cece cence cece rennet oro 6, 823. 97 | 7, 854. 20 
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EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


The exports of breadstuffs in 1889, 1890, and 1891, from the 
United States to Guatemala were: 




















| 1889. 1890. 1891. 
Articles. |—— — $e 
Quantity. | Value. ‘Duantiy, Value. Quantity. Value. 
—— - —— -- | - — | —— | — — 
| Dellars. ' . Dollars. Dollars. 
Barley, bushels............... 249 116 | I, OOF 460 307 179 
Bread and biscuit, pounds..... 38,374 | 3,018 | 43,054 | 3,170 | 76,198 | 5,184 
Corn, bushels ................ ' 6,732 | 5,064 | 4,365 | 2,647 | 47, 283 |136, ogo 
Corn meal, barrels............ 14 ' 46 5 18 66 212 
Oats, bushels Lora cercar cece neces 381 194 | 406 258 
Oatmeal, pounds.............. 300 | A A PR 
Wheat, bushels............... | 30, 355 | 26, 748 | 32, 300 | 26, 403 ' 33,055 | 30, 802 
Wheat flour, barrels........... 43, 073 |195, 172 | 47, 109 ¡202,411 : 280, 225 
All other breadstuffs, etc....... | Lon m.... 8,094 |........ 8, 286 12, 625 
465, 575 





GUIANA (BRITISH). 


Indian corn is cultivated to a small extent in British Guiana, 
and among the exports of this article in 1889, 3,039 bushels were 
grown in that country. Its chief food product is the manioc, from 
which the meal is made which furnishes the staple aliment of the 
Indian population. The country is generally dependent upon 
foreign importation for its breadstuffs, and in four years—from 
1887 to 1890—these articles have been introduced into the country 


as follows: 


1887. 1888, | 18:9. 1890. 


Articles. 





Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 


Quantity. Value. 


..o — 


ee E, 




















| Dollars. Dollars. 
236, 614] 17,163 355,670) 25, 427 
33, 419| 17,537 40, 858| 24, 693 


Bread, etc., Dollars. ' Dollars. 
pounds..... 845, 926] 35,781 627, 480] 29, 049 
Corn,bushels,| 34,619] 20,557 27,549] 18,175 
Corn and oat- 
meal, pou'ds.|I, 798, 280] 30, 264 1, 433, 696| 25, 911 
Flour,barrels.| 142, 2101543, 995, 1.47, 946:547, 501 
| 





I, 272, 872] 19, 820 
165, 939 


I, 247,974] 20, 004 
160, 465 647, 861 
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The United States is the source of supply of the great bulk of 
these imports, a small proportion of which are exported subse- 
quently to the other Guianas and the West India Islands. 
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EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


In 1889, 1890, and 1891, breadstuffs as follows were exported 
from the United States to British Guiana: 





- ee — 








| 1889. | 1890. | 1891. 
Articles. AAA<A<NH««—  __ _>>-— AA 
| Quartity., Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. 

Dollars. Dollars. Dotlars. 

Barley............... bushels.. 42 73 Bl... cc. .... 
Bread and biscuit..... pounds. .|237, 357 | 10,094 | 99, 409 14, 802 
Corn................ bushels..| 29,564 | 16,449 | 35, 30, 382 
Cornmeal............ barrels 5,649 | 17, 968 , 034 24, 361 
Oats................ bushels 5,109 | 2,193 | 38, 260 5, 376 
Oatmeal............. pounds 8,620 153 A A PR 
Wheat............... bushels..|........lo...«...«.l 20] BO l..cc.ooolo....... 
Wheat flour.......... barrels..|119, 012 |§40, 132 |171, 012 704, 264 
All other breadstuffs, etc......|........ 7,17Q loo... ... 860 5,554 
Total...........ooooooooforo..... 594, 241 Lon ....o 784, 739 








GUIANA (DUTCH). 


As in the other Guianas a maize is grown in Dutch Guiana to 
some extent and manioc furnishes a staple article of aliment for 
the inhabitants. 

No statistics of the country are at hand to show its productions 
or imports of breadstuffs, and information as to the condition of 
agriculture there is difficult to be had. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


Breadstuffs exported from the United States to Dutch Guiana 
for 1889, 1890, and 1891, were as set forth in the table annexed: 


1889. 1840. 1891. 




















Articles. Quantity.] Value. | Quantity,| Value. | Quantity.) Value. 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Bread and biscuit....pounds..| 52,006 | 1,945 | 46, 160 | 1,614 | 54, 097 2, 269 
Corm................ bushels.. 195 113 40 22 470 | . 360 
Corn meal............ barrels. . 60 199 84 226 149 543 
Oats................. bushels.. 230 - 85 560 217 435 268 
Wheat flour.......... barrels..| 11,212,| 55,666 | 12,505 | 56, 394 | 13,803 | 71,749 
All other breadstufís...........|.......-. IIS |........ 291 |........ | 739 
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GUIANA (FRENCH.) 


The soil of French Guiana is of very great fertility. The sta- 
ple article of food is the manioc, and maize is cultivated to some 
extent but no data are accessible to show the area devoted to their 
culture or the amount of the yield. 

In the year 1888 the colony imported breadstuffs as follows: 


Articles. | Quantity. Value. 
Dollars. 
Wheat flouTr............oooooo o cece coros» .....«pOunds..| 5,348, 122 170, 465 
OF 0) WP do.... 289, 729 5, 236 
Corn meal... . cc. eee ccc cee eee ween teens do....l............ 890 
Barley.........o.oo.oooomoroooommorcrncrrcncnrrrrcocnonos d0....l............ 736 
DalS.....oooooococrcoronro eee crer do.... 363, 030 9, 284 
Bread and ship biscuit............oo.oooooocoommo... do.... 94, 411 5, 397 
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EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


In 1889, 1890, and 1891 the United States export of bread- 


stuffs to this colony were: 











| 1889. 1890. 1801. 
Articles. S| > >> >> 
Quantity.' Value. Quantity Value. Quantity .| Value. 
o. AA - A MMMM --- —_- 
| Dollars. | Dollars. | | Dollars. 
Bread and biscuit....pounds.., 7,098 327 | 13, 647 893 | 13,090 733 
Corn ............... bushels..| 1, 631 982 | 3,114 | 1,761 | 3,181 2, 310 
Corn meal........... barrels.. 14 96 ' 12 38 121 385 
Oats................ bushels.. 688 315 | 791 337 828 536 
Oatmeal............. pounds.. 360 A Ps cce cccceres 
Wheat flour.......... barrels..! 5,181 | 25,240 4,704 | 22,148 | 4,302 , 21,296 
All other breadstuffs, etc ...... | cce I,OI5 ........ 5,005 |........ 3, 806 
O | comem eee A A A | q 
Total .................. pes 27, 939 | Cereser 30, 182 |........ 29, 066 
HAITI, 


The soil of Haiti is of exceeding fertility. Agriculture, how- 
ever, is in a very rudimentary stage. Maize is easily raised, and 
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three crops of this cereal can be grown ina year. No statement 


of its commerce in breadstuffs or their production is obtainable. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States in 1889, 1890, and 1891 furnished Haiti 
with breadstuffs as in the following table: 























| 1889. | 1890. | 1891. 
Articles | _ > _ _ _e 

: | Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. ¡Quantity.| Value. 
| TO vo TT [TT 

| Dollars. Dollars. Dollars, 
Bread and biscuit...pounds. . 416,667 | 24, 298 |476, 313 | 29, 551 |467, 630 28, 562 
Corn .............. bushels..| 1,933 | 1,036, 8,441 | 4,276 | 7,290 4, 708 
Corn meal.......... barrels 103 | 302 | 129 | 346 | 220 801 
DAS ......oooooo... bushels 3, 726 1,599 ! 7,617 | 2,988 | 9,984 5, 396 
Rye flour........... barrels.. 8l....... | A A PP 
heat flour........... do....!I54, 636 787, 919 |167, 740 777,974 1224, 938 |1, 180, 871 
All other breadstuffs......... | eres 3,732 | ....... | 5,096 l........ 3, 333 


Total .......... ...... loro... 1818, 894 DS 820, 231 ......... i 223, 671 





HONDURAS (BRITISH). 


In British Honduras maize seems to be the only cereal culti- 
vated to any extent. It is the staple food of the Spanish popu- 


lation and the Indians, and the area of land devoted to its cultiva- : 


tion, 7,000 acres in 1889, is greater than that occupied by any 
other product. Notwithstanding the rude manner of agriculture 
still prevailing in this country, the average yield is almost 56 
bushels to the acre. Incomplete official returns, which are not 
accurate, however, give the harvest of 1889 at 100,451 bushels. 
The whole production is consumed in the colony, there at present 
being no export of this article. In 1889 there were imported 
13,739 barrels of wheat flour, 13,736 of United States origin, of 
the value of $87,414; bread, etc., $5,942, and Indian corn $2,328. 
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EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


The exports from the United States to this colony in 1889, 
1890, and 1891 were as below : 

















1889. | 1990. 1891. 

Articles. a a O a as 

Quantity. Value. ¡Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. 
Dollars. Dellars. 
Bread and biscuit....pounds..| 78, 802 | 3.715 | 57,578 | 2,819 
Corn................ bushels..| 2,578 | 1,467 | 3,054 | 1,530 
Corn meal ........... barrels 352 | 1,103 233 710 
Oats ......oooooomooo. bushels. . 256 120 ‘257 100 

Wheat................. do.... TN PA A PR PA 
Wheat flour.......... barrels..| 13,465 | 66, 226 | 10,988 | 48, 929 
All other breadstuffs ..........|........ , 6 

Total ..........ooooooooofooro.n... 
HONDURAS. 


The soil of Honduras is fertile, and the lands in the valleys 
and along the rivers very rich. The system of agriculture is yet 
in its infancy, and primitive methods are employed in cultivation. 
Although almost all the agricultural products of the United 
States can be grown among the cereals, corn only is cultivated to 
any extent, and almost to the exclusion of the others except rice. 
From the little care taken in its cultivation the corn ear is gener- 
ally small and imperfect. Corn as an article of food is utilized 
in the making of “tortillas,” and but little corn meal is used. 

No statistics of the country are collected to indicate the yield 
or value of the farm products. 

The imports of breadstuffs into the Republic in the years 
1887-88 were: oats, 1,356 pounds; flour, 2,396,149 pounds, and 
corn 103,764 pounds. | 

In 1888-89, flour, valued at $62,289, weighing 2,348,206 
pounds, and 99,805 pounds of corn, valued at $1,617, were im- 
ported. 
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EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


In 1889, 1890, and 1891 the United States exported to Hon- 
duras breadstuffs as indicated in the following table: 





1889, 1890. 1891. 

Articles. TT IY en [DD — 

Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. 

Dollars Dollars. Dollars. 
Barley .............. bushels.. 4 2 4 Dl... codec. 
Bread and biscuit....pounds..| 47,556 | 2,517 | 24,272 | 1,500 | 38, 816 2, 100 
Corn................ bushels..| 2,294 | 1,376 | 3,140 | 1,483 | 4,454 3, 148 
Corn meal ........... barrels.. 135 376 105 285 23 73 
Oats................ bushels.. 45 21 615 215 281 155 
Oatmeal............. pounds..| 1.369 43 A PR PR PRA 
Rye flour ............ barrels.. 6 A PR O Pra 
heat four ............ do 13,368 | 66,032 | 12,130 | 56, 263 | 18,822 | 89, 488 
All other breadstuffs, etc. ......|........ 2, 369 |........ 1,282 |........ 1, 317 
Total .........oooooooooforo..... 72,771 |........ 61,030 |........ 96, 281 

MEXICO. 


Mexico is making great strides in the production of cereals. 
With a large area adapted to their cultivation, the progress in rail- 
way transportation and a partial advancement in agricultural 
methods, have given impetus to this industry. The cultivation 
of the soil, however, is still largely carried on in a very primitive 
way, and the improvement in this respect is not great, considering 
the facilities for obtaining modern implements. 

Indian corn or maize is the staple grain of the country, and is 
produced in large quantities in nearly every State of the Republic. 
It serves equally for the nourishment of men and animals, and is 
generally used by Mexicans, as a bread, in the form of a cake 
called the “ tortilla.” The necessities of the people alone limit its 
production, the exports being inconsiderable. During a period of 
twelve years, from 1877 to 1888, the total value of maize exported 
was only $255,000, an average of about $21,250 per annum. 

Bull. 35——-3 
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THE PRODUCTION OF WHEAT. 


The production of wheat, which can only be successfully 
grown in the colder and in some parts of the temperate regions, 
is much less than that of maize. Although it is raised in smaller 
or greater quantities in all the States with a few exceptions, the 
superior qualities equal to the best European or American wheat, 
are only grown on the tablelands several thousand feet above the 
sea. An area of over 52,000 square miles, situated in the States 
of Michoacan, Jalisco, Guanajuato, Aguas Calientes, San Luis 
Potosi and Queretaro, is best adapted for the growth of the 
cereals. The possibilities of the wheat production are such that it 
could be made one of the leading exports by the application of 
the advanced systems of cultivation and modern implements. 

A moderate estimate places the possible production of the area 
mentioned, cultivated to its fullest capacity, at 110,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat and 440,000,000 bushels of corn per year, all of 
which could be made available for export, the balance of the land 
adapted for the purpose being sufficient to meet the demands of 
the home market. 

To encourage the cultivation and export of wheat, the State of 
Sonora, in 1888, offered a premium of $1 per ton for all wheat 
exported. The experiment was tried with good results, and dur- 
ing a period of six months over 1,000 tons were shipped to Europe. 

A low estimate places the yield of wheat per acre at about 20 
bushels on the average, and the corn return at about 50 bushels 
on the irrigated and 30 on the dry soils. 

As shown by official statistics the total yield of the following 
cereals during the year 1888 in the Republic was: 

Buskels. 

Barley......0ooooococnocooccorronorcacr or rr 5, 930, 716 


Wheat... cece cc cece eee orar rr rr 11, 396, 195 
Maize .....oooooocnconoccocar rro 131, 478, 425 
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EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


United States statistics give the export of corn and of wheat 
flour to Mexico for five years as follows: 





Y ear. | Corn. Wheat flour. 
Buskels. Barrels 

IB cc ccc tween rr I, 263, 953 18, 780 
1887..... AN 94, 496 23, 218 
1M8BB coco rro ro 216, 468 24, 252 
| 0 .oooocooococococc rr crrreresca 434, 997 32, 114 
A eee eee et eee eee ee eect tenes ees 961, 458 31, 101 
DSL 0 errar rerscccccrerca 615, 332 37, 584 


me re ae ee 


In 1889, 1890, and 1891, the breadstuff exports from the 
United States to Mexico were: 


— —e 
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1889. | 1890. 1891. 
Articles. KááKT ooo | —————————  — 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity. | Y Value. 
Dollars. | . Dollars. | Dollars. 
Barley .............. bushels..| 6,880 | 3,487) 3,164 | 1,428 402 276 
Bread and biscuits. ..pounds. .|557, 657 | 49, 110 |769, 337 | 53, 245 |846,025 | 52,623 
Corn ............... bushels. .|434, 997 1194, 778 |96r, 458 |481, 052 |615, 332 | 389, 619 
Corn meal........... barrels.. 799 | 2,447 | 1,202 | 3,301 | 2,256 8, 190 
Oats................ bushels..| 6,582 | 2,762 | 19,335 | 8,065 | 14, 397 6, 481 
Oat meal............ pounds..| ro, 828 | 464 | 17,642 704 | 13,812 721 
Rye................ bushels.. 37 O A A A cc. 
Rye flour ............ barrels.. 70 | 245 93 378 334 1, 376 
heat.............. bushels..| 2,280 | 2,428 | 2,327 | 2,279 | 7,509 9, 507 
Wheat flour.......... barrels..| 32, 114 ¡183, 318 | 31, 101 [164,490 | 37, 584 | 203, 792 
All other breadstuffs..........|........ | 27,007 |........ 33,876 |........ 56, 051 
Total.........oo.o.ooomocoforo..... 466,082 |........ 748,818 |........ 728, 636 
NICARAGUA. 


In Nicaragua the natural resources are very great. Only a 
relatively small part of the land has been brought under culti- 
vation, but it is ample to supply the sparsely populated country. 
As the forests are easily cleared the cultivated area could be 
increased immensely and the soil found to be of great fertility. 

Maize grows luxuriantly and two or three crops may be raised 
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on the same ground annually. It is, as in the rest of Central 
America, one of the chief articles of food of the people. 

In the northern part of the Republic, on the elevated regions 
of the district of Segovia, near the borders of Honduras, wheat 
and all other cereals can be grown. 

It is almost impossible to obtain information as to the agricul- 
tural products of this Republic, but the vield of cereals is very 


limited. 
EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


The tabular statement below gives the exports from the United 
States to Nicaragua for the years 1889, 1890, and 1891 : 


























1889. 1890. 1891. 

Articles. "Quantity. Value. Quantity Value. |Quantity.| Value. 

o | Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Barley .............. bushels. .| 3 A E A A 
Bread and biscuit....pounds.. 154,036 | 8,803 |208, 785 | 11,372 |210,927 | 11,630 
Com................ bushels..| 4,609 | 2,702 | 4,369 | 2,203 | 9,124 6, 721 
Corn meal............barrels.. 44 130 | 46 140 129 376 
Oats................ bushels.. 208 95 | 51 21 352 210 
Oatmeal............. pounds.. 630 32 | 455 24 536 26 
Rye flour............. barrels..|........[........ 2 6 loc.cono e... 
Wheat flour............ do....| 24, 150 |11g, 919 | 24, 841 |115, 154 | 32,507 | 153, 244 
4, 842 lennon. 4, 303 l........ 7, 669 
136, §30 | co... ... 133, 223 |........ 179, 876 

PARAGUAY. 


With favorable physical conditions and climate the products of - 
the tropical and temperate zones flourish in Paraguay. 

The cereals are cultivated almost entirely for the consumption 
of the country. Among the products of the soil are maize, man- 
dioca, and barley, and in 1886 the sowing was 3,233,708 rows of 
maize, 2,279,634 of mandioca, and 5,618 of barley. Maize grows 
easily and produces abundantly, and two harvests of it could be 
raised annually; it is not generally done, as this people only raise 
sufficient for their use. The easy culture and the good results 
obtained seem to have influenced the cultivation of this cereal. 
In 1863, with a population of 800,000, there were only 14,607 
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acres cultivated, and in 1886, with 378,000 people, the area sown 
was 20,905 acres. 

Manioc, growing all the year round, is used for making bread 
by most of the people. The area devoted to its cultivation, how- 
ever, is deereasing. In 1863 it was 51,579 acres; in 1886 it was 
only 21,150 acres. The acreage of corn, wheat, and barley in the 
Republic in 1882 was, according to a report of a United States 
consul, 210,000 acres, and of mandioca, 125,700; but these fig- 
ures do not seem to agree with other statements, official and other- 
wise. 

The raising of wheat would be a new source of wealth for this 
country. Experiments made in the time of Lopez clearly showed 
the profitable results of its cultivation, and it is stated that at one 
time wheat was exported from Paraguay to Buenos Ayres. 

By reason of the bad system of agriculture and the deterioration 
of the seed, wheat-growing has now almost ceased. It has for some 
years been imported, and several flour mills have been established 
at Asuncion with good results. In 1886 the importation of wheat 
was 4,667,623 pounds, and in 1887, 4,185,585 pounds. The 
receipts of foreign flour have decreased considerably. In 1886 only 
383,990 pounds were imported. The good quality of the Par- 
aguayan flour has even procured custom outside of the Republic, 
and in 1887 there was exported through the custom-house at 
Asuncion 169,754 pounds of flour for Matto Grosso. 

In 1888 the amount of flour manufactured was 5,220,358 
pounds. 

The imports of wheat and wheat flour through the Asuncion 
custom-house were as follows for five years ; 





ee ee SC AA ¡qx eee — AAA - A a o A — o —— 


| 
Articles e 1 888. ' 1 884. | 1 885. 





1886. =; 1887, 
ee A A neem am o — — — -— - —_—__—_-—_}-- ——_—- - Ro - —— 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. 
Wheat............ 77 Y 4, 667, 623 4, 185, 585 
Wheat flour....... 2, 176,928 | 2,047,456 | 1,908, 418 383, 990 1, 338, 862 




















None of these imports into Paraguay are of United States origin. 
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PERU. 


Peru is divided longitudinally into four well-marked regions. 
Along the coast the country is a desert, crossed by rivers and 
extremely fertile valleys. The Puña consists of the bleak and 
barren table-lands of the greatest height. In the Sierra, or high 
table-lands, between the two ranges of mountains, is the section 
where barley and other European grains and products can be 
grown. In the Montaña, on the slopes and base of the eastern 
range of mountains, is the region of tropical forests. Along the 
coast rain never falls. All agricultural operations in that section 
are carried on by a wonderful and complete system of irrigation. 

Maize is of all grains most generally and successfully cultivated ; 
fields of it can be seen in all parts of Peru at any season of the 
year and in every stage of growth. There are several varieties of 
good quality. That grown in Cuzco is unsurpassed anywhere. 
It is the staple food of all classes and forms the bread of the 
natives in the country districts. Sufficient is produced for the con- 
sumption of the country, and considerable is required for this pur- 
pose. 

Wheat, introduced into Peru by a lady (Maria de Escobar), was 
once grown quite extensively in the valleys along the coast and in 
the interior. The wheat products of Chile and the United States, 
by reason of their small cost, have caused the disappearance of 
this industry near the coast. Railway communication with the 
interior, where wheat is still grown, may enable the Peruvian arti- 
cle to compete with the imported in the future. Barley and oats 
are only raised in small quantities and in the mountainous regions. 

In 1888 the importation of wheat into Peru was 845,305 bushels, 
from the following sources : Chile, 526,950 bushels ; United States, 
307,243 bushels; Australia, 7,446 bushels; and Spain, 3,666 
bushels. And the quantity imported in 1889 was 687,745 bushels. 

There are flour mills in Lima, and a considerable quantity of 
flour is imported. 
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EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


Breadstuff exports from the United States to Peru were, in 
1889, 1890, and 1891, as in the following table : 


1889. 
Articles. 
Bread and biscuit ....pounds.. 
Wheat .............. bushels 
Wheat flour.......... barrels... 


All other breadstuffs ..........|........ 





SALVADOR. 


In Salvador maize and wheat are grown in many districts, and 
the production of the former is sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the people. Wheat flour is obtained almost entirely from the 
United States. The total imports in 1890 were of the value of 
$169,296 and in 1889 $153,218. No statement of the local 
production can be had. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States, in the fiscal years 1889, 1890, and 1891, 
furnished breadstuffs to Salvador as in the following table : 


1889. 80. 1891. 





Articles. | ———— 7 ————— 

Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity. Value. 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Barley .............. bushels... 43 19 41 17 l....o.ooofooo.m.». 
Bread and biscuit ....pounds..| 4,597 358 | 8,524 390 | 6, 290 373 
Corn................ bushels.. 268 173 | 1,742 | 1,172 | 18,595 | 20, 696 
Wheat................. do....| 1,668 | 1,379 | 2,915 | 2,400 89 83 
Wheat flour.......... barrels. .| 37, 294 |169, 359 | 47, 875 |208, 312 | 59, 784 | 273, 162 
All other breadstuffs ............. .... 2,394 |........ 3,738 |........ 3, 919 
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SANTO DOMENGO. 


In Santo Domingo the land is generally rich and productive, 
except in a limited region, where rain is deficient. Though situ- 
ated in the tropics, the character of the soil, the distance of certain 
portions above the sea level, and the differences of exposure cause 
particular districts to be adapted to different classes of agricultural 
products. Upon the mountains many of the growths of the 
temperate zone can be successfully produced. Indian corn is 
easily cultivated, and, as in most of these tropical regions, three 
plantings can be made in one year, the summer crop being of the 
best quality. Wheat in a limited quantity has been grown in one 
of the valleys several thousand feet above the sea. 

No statistics of the commerce or agricultural production of the 
country are to be had. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States in 1889, 1890, and 1891 exported bread- 
stuffs to this Republic as follows : 


1889. 1890. 1891. 











Articles. Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. 

Dollars. Dellars. | Dollars, 
Bread and biscuit.....pounds..| 68,430 | 4,386 | 73,071 | 4,136 | 71,415, 3,979 
Corn................ bushels.. 533 318 62 29 IOs , 64 
Corn meal........... barrels. . 273 943 581 | 1, 661 612; 2, 088 
Oats................ bushels..| 1,240 496 | 1,572 5589 | 1,455 | 764 
Rye flour ............ barrels..|........l........ IO 30 7 33 
heat flour............ do....| 37,646 [202,678 | 31,675 |149, 260 38,341 | 206, 239 
All other breadstuffs..... ....|........ 3,361 |........ 7, 306 | Ln. 8, 844 
Total..............oooooolooo..o..o. 212,182 |........ 162, 981 | wee cence 222, 001 

URUGUAY. 


Uruguay has hitherto been essentially a pastoral country. The 
scarcity of labor, the existing land tenures in large holdings, and 
the means of communication are such as to retard agricultural 
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development. Whatever improvement has taken place is due to 
immigration. The soil is well suited for agriculture. Wheat and 
maize are the principal products of the ground. Barley is grown 
to some extent, but the raising of oats is not a success. The 
lands are very rich, and require little cultivation or fertilization. 
Agriculture is generally catried on only in the neighborhood of 
the railways, and the system of farming.is primitive. That not- 
withstanding all: obstacles this industry has advanced, is indicated 
by the fact that the exports of wheat, wheat flour, and maize have 
more than doubled since 1885. An estimate of the wheat area 
in 1889 is 500,000 acres, but no official data of this kind seems 
to be collected, nor is the production indicated otherwise than by 
the foreign trade in these articles. 

In 1889 the estimated area of wheat and maize was 403,000 
hectares, or 1,007,500 acres, half devoted to each crop. The es- 
timated crop in 1889 was only 70,000 bushels, excessive rain 
having caused the decrease in the yield. 

The commerce in breadstuffs is shown in the subjoined tables 
for the three years, 1887 to 1889; the great increase in the im- 
ports and decrease in the exports of the latter year were caused 
by an almost total failure of the crops. 





Imports. 
1887. | 1888, | 1889 
Articles. | 
Value. | Value. ‘ Value 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars 

CA ecrecerererrrccrrccel cercrcarelrc rc roses I, 510 
Barley ... 0... 0. ce ccc cece eee ee cee e raficccrcrseej cocos 6, 165 
Farina ....... 0. ccc cece cece nec eee een enenes 126, 218 71, 484 84, 196 
Rye flour...........o.o.oooonoooocorccnsnoonoo..o 278 508 I, 722 
heat flour. ...... 0... eee ce ee cece ee cen eens 632 79 311, 911 
UY rc nr rr 361 52 20, 168 


Wheat... 6. cece ce ce cere eee cece reece renee 8 9 | 2, 294, 716 
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Exports. 

1887. |. 1888. 1889. 
Articles. o ol on 

Value | Value. Value 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars 
OBS .....ooooorrr rr rr ce cer cerac 13 | 8 28 
Barley ....... 0. cece cree cece ce cece eee e noc rc amoo 495 162 607 
Wheat flour.............oooooooroocooncococrnoomo. 489, 813 | 883, 392 46, 543 
Corn meal..........ooccoccoccococncccococacor oro fro 60 | ......... 
Maize..............ooooooocornocacocanroconacono 20,517 | 211,930 81, 380 
Wheat... ccc ccc cece ce eee eee roo 120, 247 | 415,570 95, 934 








COMMERCE IN WHEAT AND FLOUR. 


The importation and exportation of wheat and wheat flour for 
ten years are indicated in the table below: 


Imports, 
Wheat, Fiour, 
Years. value. value 
| Dollars. Dollars. 
IBBO ......ooooccooncnoncccoconno ecc rr rr | 314, 659 12,775 
TBR 2. cc ccc ccc cc ccc cee tte ee eee test r oo oceans 6, 976 1, 407 
1082 oo ec te et te ce eee cee ee roca raro raro | 544, 306 74, 624 
1883 oc ce wee ccc ee tee eee ew eee teen eee roo 69, 762 2, 524 
1889 ....ooooococcoconororcaccn or rr rr rr ro | 19, 159 5, 465 
a 820 I, 792 
1886 0. cc cn cee eet eee eee eee ere eseerees 63, 881 2, 147 
19887 ......oooooooomoocomom.oo. EE | 632 
1988 a cor | 9 79 
1889............ eee ma sacras cara ea eee tte teeter ee eeeeeee 2, 294, 716 3II,9II 
| 
Exports. 
EN 97, 091 72,836 
MB cc ccc cee ee ar rr rr 116, 350 | 121, 712 
1882 ..........ooo.oocoocococonorcnrr rr do 7, 439 53, 139 
1883 .......o.o.oooooooconcncononarcc oo rr 3, OI9 129, 373 
1884 ..........o ccc ccc ene eee rro 3, 187 65, 606 
BBS coco 82, 418 345, 796 
1886... ......o..oooooooccccnrorononccnn aro 123, 583 670, $14 
1887 .......o.ooooooocoocmooorccorrrorrororncorraror rr 120, 247 489, 813 
1888 ....o.oooocccococcca rro rr ' 415,570 883, 392 
MÍO... coco occ | 95,934 46, 543 
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OF EXPORTS. 


In the tables annexed is found the destination of the exports of 
wheat and flour from Uruguay for five years, 1885 to 1889 : 














WHEAT. 
1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 
Whither exported. | value | Value. | Value, | Value, 
Dollars. Dollars, Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

ar entine Republic.......... 11, 332 NT A A PO 
egium A Pa 3, 854 938 rd 
cece cence saco no +... 6, 302 20, 359 50, 762 | 372, 267 5, 620 

Cape ol Good Hope.......... 36 11,604 as Pa (a cce co. 
England............ooocoooofoconm.m.... 37, 344 7,078 yy i 
France..................... 32, 069 4, 615 TO, 853 |........oolo.ooooo... 
Italy ..........ooo.o.ooooo.o... 14, 629 20,470 : 44,693 39, O50 |.......... 
SpaiD.........ooooooooomo... 17, 424 13, 319 |. ......... 4, 176 |.......... 
Other portS.................. 62 | 4, 106 5,923 |.......... 90, 314 

FLOUR ES o 

Ar entine Republic... ...... 4, 282 216 | IO l..oocooccofococnoooo.. 
elgium.............. A Geen 386 |......... 2588 ]|.......... 
Bras cor 337,364 | 663,271 | 487,762 | 869, 708 33, 570 
Chile........o.o..oooooooo..... 25 A PA ecc crerco 
Cuba....ooorccccccccccccrcro foco ro 123 ee a o... 
France ..................... 51 618 l.......o.oofoooooooooolorno...o.. 
Ttaly.........oooooooomo oo... 1,613 I, 139 I, 340 13,426 |.......... 
Spain... ... cece cece cece ee ele nec ecenes I, 242 |...... Ben A See 
Other portS................. 2, 228 3, 488 521 l.......... 12,973 


SOURCE OF FOREIGN SUPPLY. 


Prior to 1889 wheat was imported into Uruguay in limited 
quantities, principally from Chile and the Argentine, and flour 
from Brazil and the Argentine, but in 1889 in consequence of 
the failure of the crops the importations of these products increased 
enormously and were from the following countries: 


Wheat importation, 1889. 


Country. Quantity. Value. 
Pounds. Dollars. 

United States.............o.o.oooooooncrorcroncaranonsonoo.o 30, 112, 640 850, 664 
Chile ..........oooococcnooncornccnnacoo aora 22, 023, 491 639, 118 
ATgentiDe......oooooccoccncccoccroro cocoa 11, 782, 229 337, 711 
Russid........oooooooocoooccccranonnaroccccrorccoscccscoo 7, 118, 624 206, 655 
Italy .......... Cor treet eee eee eee eee e senses 6, 352, 169 134, 187 
England ........ cece cece cece cece teen e ccoo 4, 351, 113 126, 314 
GermMay...... cece ccc c cect ence cece cece ne ene reese eeeeeee 2,377 67 

Total.........ooooooooooooocccrcncaranonanarano nooo. 81, 742, 643 | 2, 294, 716 
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W heat-flour importation, 1889. 








Country. Quantity. Value. 

Pounds. Dollars. 
AIQeENtine, ... cee cee cece cere cece cano cece ro rr o 2, 825, 662 105, 434 
United States... 2... ccc ccc cc ce ce ccc cence e tenses 2, 785, 120 107, 424 
Brazil... 0... ccc ccc eee eee eee ce ew ene nes rana 1, 268, 944 45, 602 
Chile... 0... ccc ce cc cee et cerco ro 7X1, 164 28, 205 
England ............ ec cee cece cece etree cece een ee enasene 185, 314 7, 907 
Spain... cece ccc cece te crete ce rr 39, 682 1, 878 
Other ports ..... ccc ee cee c ere ween cere reser ee eee eeceees 383, 523 15, 461 
Total pa 8, 199, 409 311, 911 


—— ——— A AAA A—K— on K—_—_ a. == — A AA — — -—— + 





EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States, in its fiscal years 1889, 1890, and 1891, 
exported the following breadstuffs to Uruguay: 


em .——— A ma ¡q_IIlE>_-_-—_—— (E - — — — o rr tee 


| 1889. 1890. 1891. 







Articles. 


pan] vas | 


Dollars. 
Bread and biscuit....pounds..| 5, 645 495 
Wheat .............. bushels. .|168, 259 |162, 941 |721, 636 |647, 587 
Wheat flour.......... barrels. .| 22, 119 "14, 559 
All other breadstuffs, etc.......|........ 6 





Total .......oo.ooooooooocloron.... |283, 258 


rr re a ee me e 


a No statistics. 
VENEZUELA. 


In Venezuela there abound luxuriant tracts of land admirably 
fitted for the cultivation of corn. This cereal grows abundantly. 
There is scarcely a state where it can not be raised, and with atten- 
tion the yield is generally good and sufficient to partially supply 
the home market. 

There is much excellent wheat land in the country, and the 
yield is fair. In Los Andes, a State near Colombia, wheat is 
grown with success and a flour of dark color and of a good qual- 
ity is made from it for home consumption. 
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The total grain production, however, is not very large. The 
lack of dependence to be placed upon labor, the possibilities of 
existence upon products needing no cultivation, and the climate, 
are conditions which retard agricultural advancement in this 
direction. - 

Flour mills with American inachinery have been introduced 
into Venezuela, and practical millers have in some instances been 
brought from the United States to operate them. 

The importations of flour come almost exclusively from the 
United States and are very great. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


The breadstuffs exported from the United States to Venezuela 
in 1889, 1890, and 1891 are'shown below: 





1889, 1890. 1891. 

Articles. Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. Quantity. Value. 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Bread and biscuit . pounds.| 400, 369 | 30, 613 |557, 964 45, 370 |587, 168 54, 256 
Com............ bushels.| 232, 647 |118, 724 |240, 498 | 129, 132 140, 985 
Corn meal........barrels. 187 564 257 699 906 
OatS........ .... bushels.| 2,305 923 | 3,366 I, 240 3, 040 
Rye flour......... barrels. 3 10 IO A ones 
Wheat........... bushels.| 4,848 | 5, 205 I, 799 1, 993 14, 631 
Wheat flour...... barrels.| 155, 857 |791, 007 |173, 759 | 807, 642 1, 066, 605 
All other breadstuffs......|........ 42,543 |........ 4I, 112 43, 350 
Total.............d........ 989, 589 |........ I, 027, 228 I, 323, 773 





WEST INDIES (BRITISH), 


The British West Indies are almost entirely dependent upon 
foreign countries for their supply of cereals. Corn is grown in 
some of the islands in small quantities, but by no means sufb- 
cient for their needs. 

In Montserrat, Indian corn is one of the principal products. 

On the Island of Jamaica, a number of years since, an attempt 
was made to raise oats, barley, and wheat on the highlands, 
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without much success. The corn acreage of this island was 822 
acres in 1888 and 754 acres in 1889. 

In the Bahamas, corn, supplying in part the home demand, is 
grown. The sterility of the soil and the lack of agricultural en- 
terprise exhibited by the inhabitants will preclude ordinary farm- 
ing from becoming a profitable industry in the islands of this 
group. 

The cassava (manioc) is raised on almost all these islands, and 
its root is generally used in the preparation of a sort of bread. 


BARBADOS. 


The Barbados imported, in 1889, 334,644 bushels of corn and 
grain, value $278,636; of corn meal, 47,172 barrels, value $172,- 
172, and 75,017 barrels of wheat and rye flour, value $456,341. 
Among its exports were 31,054 barrels of wheat flour, value 


$188,903. 


JAMAICA. 


The imports of breadstuffs into Jamaica were, in 1889: 


Dollars. 
Bread and biscuit........... 00. cc cece nce e etn e crescer 63, 775 
Corn meal ............oo.ooooooococcorcoroorcrccccccnccsoa 77, 071 
Wheat flouT ..............ooooooocorococonoconaccinnanono 786, 071 
Com .........ccccccc cce cerco ccrrrcr rr 79, 205 
Wheat.......... ccc ccc ce cc een ete e neces correo 1, 766 
0 dar rro 4. 220 
Oatmeal ..........ooooccccoccccnrnnrr or 1, 578 
Farinaceous Substances..........o.ooooooocmooocmmmmmmosso IO, 952 


These imports were almost entirely from the United States. 


THE BAHAMAS. 


The Bahamas, in 1890, received from the United States 48,000 
barrels of flour, against 37,000 in 1889, the increase being due to 
a partial failure of the corn and other crops of the island. 
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TRINIDAD. 


The amount of cereals imported into Trinidad in 1889 is 
given below. A small proportion of these imports were reshipped 
to the other British colonies and to Venezuela. 


Imports, 1889. 





ca 5 ee e me vv 








Origin. Quantity. Value. 
Dollars. 
Corn, all kinds, including oats: 
United States ..............oooooooomonoooo.». bushels..| 79, 327 
All other countries..........oooooomoomomononooooo do....| 116,914 
Total..................... pr 196, 241 | 134, 778 
Bread, all kinds: | 
United States. .......... cece eee eens .«...barrels..| 21.175 | 
All other countrieS.........o.oooooooocommmmm.rr”»o. do.... 4. 146 | 
A) 6) arroces 25, 321 83, 193 
Flour: ; 
United States. ....... cc ce ec cece eee cee do....| 112,743 | 
All other countries. .... oro do.... 4, 392 | 
Total... 0.0... cece cece cece ees pr 117,135 | 571,035 
Meal or flour not wheaten: 
United States...........ooooooomcooccnonommmmmn.m... do.... 7,082 . 
All other countriéS..........oooooooomomcooomom»m<..o. do.... 454 
Total... cc ccc ce cee cece cee tere teens rr 7,536 26, 844 
Farinaceous SUbStancesS.........ooooooocooommmmmmmos. A PR 13, 397 


Of these imports Trinidad exported, in 1889, 5,082 barrels of 
flour, 554 barrels of bread, and 27,834 bushels of corn; but of the 
latter 126 bushels were the product of the island. 


TOBAGO. 


The imports into Tobago in 1889 were: Bread, 440 barrels, 
$1,325; corn, 1,260 bushels, $971; flour, 3,226% barrels, $17,081, 
and meal, 368 barrels, $1,389, a fair portion of which were re- 
ceived directly from the United States. 
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EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


The following table shows the breadstuff exports from the 
United States t to the British West Indies in 1889, 1890 and 1891 : 


— —— — . —_.. — 





1889. 1890. | 1994. 

















Articles, - - ¿_ -—  — _ _ _ —_ __——JJJ———— 
Quantity Value Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. - Value. . 

Dollars Dollars. Dollars. 
Bread and biscuit ..lbs../6, 200, 8801 297, 48016, 470, 844| 298, 27416, 864, 159] 344, 704 
Corn ......... bushels..| 336,734| 188,879) 428,636| 213,896] 507,852| 330, 683 
Corn meal..... barrels..| 97,313] 300,833] 91,584] 245,830, 116,583| 387, 168 
Oats.......... bushels..| 130,848] 54.526] 253, 210] 00,335] I91,430) 103, 350 
Oatmeal....... pounds..| 280,958 8,796] 54,850 1, 264; 7,843 221 
Rye flour ...... barrels.. 100 362 I5 44| 77 360 
heat ........ bushels. . 610 709 I, 000 997) 152,797| 125,954 
Wheat flour....barrels..| 444, 317/2, 083, 4331 456, 4381, 945» 265| 523, 216| 496, 241 
All other breadstuffs ....|......... 69, 141|........- 65, 195'......... 98, 494 
Total .........o...lo........ 3,001, I5Q)........- 2,871, 700] ........ 3, 887, 175 


PPP — e ———— —ea e — — — 


WEST INDIES (DUTCH, 

Maize, in the Dutch West Indies, is one of the principal 
products. In seasons when the usual rains occur the island of 
Curaçao produces sufficient, with other crops, for the sustenance 
of most of the people. Its imported food supplies are principally 
drawn from the United States. 








EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

The exports, in 1889, 1890 and 1891, of the articles stated from 
the United States to the Dutch West Indies are shown in the 
subjoined table. 


1889. | 1890. | 1891. 

Articles —--——_____ - A A A 

. | Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.) Value. 

Dollars. Dollars. 
Bread and biscuit....pounds.. 460, 508 | 18, 725 |472, 603 | 21,582 
Corm................ bushels. . 77,110 | 40, 335 | 32,246 | 25,674 
Corn meal........... barrels 18,555 | 50,038 | 13,544 | 45,923 
Oats................ bushels. . 383 137 836 466 
Oatmeal............. pounds..| 536) 13 l..cococcolocccnnnofocnccoonalocanoo o. 
Rye flour............. barrels.. 280 953 95 406 
Wheat............... bushels..| —25| — 32 |.....ooofo....... 20 25 
Wheat flour.......... barrels.. 21, 529 | 99, 212 |........ III, 173 
All other breadstufís...........l........ 6l........ 2,437 l........ 2, 566 
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WEST INDIES (FRENCH). 


In Guadeloupe and dependencies of the French West Indies, 
manioc after sugar cane is the product most generally cultivated. 
A preparation of the flour of manioc (cassava) to a great extent 
takes the place of wheat bread, and is used by all classes. The 
area devoted to the cultivation of manioc in Guadeloupe in 1888, 
was 12,854 acres, and 19,020 acres were planted in other food 
substances. The harvest of the year included 37,794,337 pounds 
of manioc, and 320,905 of maize. 

In Martinique, 42.369 acres were under cultivation for the pro- 
duction of articles of food in 1887, but the statistics do not show 
the area or yield of the several kinds of products cultivated. 

The imports of breadstuffs into the French West Indies in 
1888 were as follows: 


A — — pet e mi em 


Articles. Guadeloupe. | Martinique. 
Dollars. Dollars 
Corn a crescer arco cerco 22, 487 32,052 
Corn meal.............ooooooononcancrcncccrrcraanncacn.» I, 748 976 
E 71,153 20, 922 
Ship biscuit, etC..........ooooooooormorconoscrronanano.: 56, 278 21, 612 
Wheat ... cc cece ccc ccc cc cect ee eect ee eee teres eee etleen ewes eeres 21,776 
Wheat flour.................. kw twee ee enw cece nace 363, 725 454, 974 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


In 1889, 1890, and 1891 the supply of breadstuffs exported by 
the United States to these islands was— 














1889. | 1890. i 1891, 
Articles - | “NA a Y 

Quantity. | Value. || Quantity. Quantity. Value. 

Dollars. Dollars. 
Bread and biscuit. pounds.|I, 257, 024} 48, 423 |¡1, 118, 763], 1,059, 314] 53, 228 
Corn............ bushels. 63, 668] 35, 712 65, 328 64,931] 43,515 
Corn meal........ barrels. 881) 2,649 1,576 I, 706 5, 451 
Oats............ bushels. 4, 198; 1,847 20, 925 2, 770 1, 114 
Rye flour......... barrels 4 138 20 50 213 
heat........... bushels.| 22,981] 21, 752 32, 868 9,978] 11, 366 
Wheat flour...... barrels.| 107, 070/536, 012 IO, 313 111, 549| 556, 807 
All other breadstuffs......]......... 1,296 |.........] 873 ll......... 52, 422 
Total.............. 647, 829 622, 223 | 673, 823 





Bull. 35-4 
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WEST INDIES (SPANISH). 


In the Spanish West Indies maize grows abundantly. The 
usual three crops annually are produced. 

Puerto Rico, in the elevated portion, is adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of several of the European grains and is the only one of the 
Antilles whose products almost suffice for the alimentation of 
its inhabitants. No agricultural statistics of these islands appear 
to be collected and data of their commerce are not accessible. 

In the Spanish revenue law of the 6th of May, 1882, there was 
a provision for the gradual reduction of duties on Spanish imports 
until July 1, 1891, after which date all articles imported directly 
from Spain or of Spanish origin were to enter Cuba free of duty. 
This law was advanced one year July 1, 1890, as to flour imported 
from Spain, which has since that date been imported into Cuba 
free of duty. 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


In 1889, 1890, and 1891 the quantity and value of the United 
States exports of breadstuffs to the Spanish West Indies were— 











Cuba. 
1889. | 1890. 1891. 

Articles. Oo 

Quantity:| Value. (Quantity. Value. | Quantity. | Value. 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Bread and biscuit. pounds. .|341, 014 23, 557 |362, 820 24, 195 ¡361,853 | 17, 930 
Corn............ bushels. .|I45, 525 81, 180 |594, 542 | 258,775 |........ | 225, 187 
Corn meal........ barrels..| 3,544 11,245 | 6, 398 19, 116 856 | 2,909 
DatS............ bushels..| 21, 751 7,813 | 52, 229 17, 198 | 21,837 , 10,598 
Rye............. bushels..|........l.......... 16 II 16 13 
Rye flour......... barrels.. 737 2,630 | 1,315 5, 030 915 3, 735 
heat........... bushels. . 30 35 | 1,234 1, 246 20 23 
Wheat flour....... barrels. .|243, 153 |1, 190, 494 |255, 820 |1, 164, 538 |114, 447 | 591, 886 
All other breadstufís,......|......-- 19, 093 30, 508 |........ 27, 648 
Total .......oo.oooooofoo...... I, 336, 047 I, §20, 617 |........ 874, 979 
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Articles. 


Puerto Rico. 


1889. | 1890. 1891. 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| Value. |Quantity., Value. 


— PPP eee 


Bread and biscuit. pounds. 


Corn............ bushels. . 
Corn meal........ barrels. . 
Oats ............ bushels. . 
Rye flour......... barrels. . 
Wheat flour...... barrels. . 


All other breadstuffs......|........ 11,669 ¡........ 16, 468 |........ 18, 850 
Total..... A ere 673, 782 see ee eee | 771, 757 | Lo ...... 748, 875 


Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 


.[287, 307 | 17, 766 |427,032 | 23,832 |509,922 | 27, 806 


3,135 | 1,523 | 12, 966 6,523 | 9,375 5, 380 


e@e eC Ge evee 000000000000 96/10 10.0.020.0....: | .... e... eo 


3 10 
129,946 | 638, 210 [151,996 699) 516 127, 983 | 668, 828 





Freight Rates to Latin America. 


The freight rates from the ports of the United States to the 
ports of Latin America are approximately as follows: 


FROM NEW YORK TO BRAZIL AND THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


United States and Brazilian Mail Steamship Company. 
[Subject to change without notice.) 


From New York, Baltimore, or Rich- 





mond to— 
Articles. : 
: Montevideo 
Rio de 
Pará. : or Buenos 
Janeiro. Ayres. 
Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. 
Bran (in bags, 100 pounds each).......... per bag.. O. 75 I.00 , 1.40 
Flour.................... per barrel (196 pounds). . O. go I, 10 1. 60 


FROM NEW YORK TO MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 





. Central American ports. / 3 
| —_—_—__ res 

Amapala, La | San Benito. 
Punta Are- Unión, La Li- Toralá, Salina 
Articles. How charged. nas. San bertad, Aca- | Cruz, Port An- 
Juan Ce- putla, San | gel, Acapulco. 

rinto Jos osé ¡de Guate- anzanillo, 

: la, Cham- | San Blas, 

perico Acós. |: Mazatlan. 


a ee mm am 











. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Crackers, flour, maizena, meal, \ 
ship bread ........o.oooo.oo.o... Cubic foot 50 | 55 60 
FROM NEW YORK TO PANAMA. 

Dollars 
Flour........ooocoooconoronoonsa eonorcrroscancononos barrel 2. 50 
Flour..... ....ooooooooonocrcncorranonarocano. so half barrel I. 40 
Flour... .. ccc cece ee cece camaro oro quarter barrel.. 80 
Flour in DagS...........oooooomocoroncoosorocanona oso pound.. «OI 
Ship bread, crackers, €tC........o.ooooooocomo cs. cubic foot.. . 40 


52 
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RULES AND CONDITION OF SHIPMENT. 


All freight must be prepaid and is payable in the United States 
gold. No bill of lading signed for less than $5 (to Panama $4.) 
Goods taken as above by weight or measurement at carriers' option. 
Freight charged on gross weight or measurement. Special rates 
for car-load lots (20,000 pounds or 500 cubic feet) of any one 
article of consignment. 

All packages of unusual bulk will be taken only by special 
contract. All perishable property only at owner's risk of frost, 
heat, and decay, and all goods in improper or insufficient packages 
only at owners risk of chafing, wet, and waste. All baled goods 
will be carried only at owners risk of chafing. 

Shippers are required to send receipts in duplicate, giving con- 
tents, one of which will be signed, the other retained and must 
accompany the bill of lading when presented for signature. Bills 
of lading signed only upon company’s forms furnished at the 
office. No other forms recognized. Bills of lading will not be 
signed until duly stamped by the Colombian consul at New 
York. 

Shippers of goods must comply with all consular regulations 
for manifests, invoices, certificates, etc., and any fine imposed by 
authorities at port of destination or damage resulting from failure 
in this respect, or for errors or omissions therein, shall be at risk 
and expense of the consignees of the goods, and shall be paid by 
them. 

Freight received at pier foot of Canal street, North River, until 
5 P. M. day previous to steamer's sailing, unless steamer be sooner 
full. The company reserves the right to alter the tariff at their 
option without further notice. 


FROM NEW ORLEANS TO COSTA RICA. 


Costa Rica Line, 140 Gravier street, New Orleans, La. 


Freight rates are charged upon a basis of $8 per ton or 20 
cents per cubic foot. 
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FROM TAMPA TO CUBA. 
By Plant Investment Company. 


Between Port Tampa and Havana freight rates 20 cents per 
100 pounds on grain, etc., with 36 cents per barrel on flour. 


FROM TAMPA TO JAMAICA. 


By Plant Investment Company. 


Between Port Tampa and Jamaica freight rates 45 cents per 
100 pounds on grain and $1 per barrel on flour. 


Duties on Breadstuffs. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 











Ad valorem duties. 
a Dity in Argentine money Equivalents in United States 
and weights. currency and weights. 
' Unit. Value. Duty. Unit. | Value; | : Duty. 
— || HL 2 |—— 
| Pesos. | Per cent. Dollars. | Per cent. 
Oats, including the bag....... kilos. O. 06 25 | pound. | 0.026 25 
Barley, decorticated, including 
the wrapping.......... ....l.. do... .10 25 |..do ...| .043 25 
Barley, with the husks, includ- 
ing the bag.................|.. do... . 03 25 |..do ... 013 25 
Rye in the grain, including the 
¡TA do... . 06 25 |..do... 026 25 
Crackers, ordinary, including 
the bag. ....... cece eee weer len do... . 09 25 1..do... . 039 25 
Flour or meal of all comestible 
material (other than wheat or 
maize) in packages or tons, ! 
including the covering ...... dO ... . 24 25 ,..do... 105 25 
The same, loose, in boxes or | 
bags, including the covering. ..do ... . 18 25 |..do...| .078 25 
. | 
Specific duties 
Pesos Dollars. 
Crackers, fine, sweet or small, 
and other mixtures of flour ..| kilos. |........ o. 15 | perlb. |........ . 065 
Flour or meal of wheat or maize.|..do ...|........ 2058 |..d0 ...|........ . 021 
Maize, shelled ...............|.. do ...l........ 05 |..dO ...l........ . O21 
Free list 
Maize, intheear 0. cect cee ce ee eee ne ee ee et Cee eee ee eee ee eras eee eaten ee ee assa tees Free 
eee rr ca ee aro rea rrenan es ra re see carecas e sean caras ocean cana ac aaa nada ra do.. 
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BOLIVIA. 
Duty in Bolivien money and Equivalents in United States 
Articles. weights. currency and weights. 
Unit. Value. Duty. Unit. Value. Duty. 
Bolivianos| Per cent. Dollars. | Per cent. 
Oats............ gross weight.| kilos. 0,02 | free ...| pound. | 0. 00634 free. 
Barley, with the husks, gross 
Weight .......oo..ooooomooooo].. do... .02 25 |..do ...| . 00634 25 
Rye............. gross weight.|..do ... .02 | free ...|.. do ...| .00623% free. 
Crackers, without sweetening 
or lard........ gross weight.|..do ... . 04 25 |..do ...| .013 25 
Same, fine, with or without 
sweetening, and biscuits of 
all kinds...... gToss weight.|..do ... . 40 25 |..do ... 133 25 
Flour wheat.............. o..|. do... . 08 free ...l..do ...| . 026 free. 
Flour (meal) of oats, rye, maize 
and others..... gross weight.|..do ... .06 | free ...|.. do...| .02 free. 
Maize................... do..|..do ... .02 | free ...|.. do ...| .00634 free. 
Wheat corras... do do . 08 25 O 00634 25 
BRAZIL. 
| Duty in Brazilian money | Equivalents in United States 
Articles. and weights. currency and weights. 
Unit. Duty. Unit. Duty. 
. Pesos. Dollars. 
Bread, bisScuitS ....... ...ooococmooolocrocrcrrrcranolooccoo rojo ccoo or roo ros 
Ship or pilot bread, crackers, etc....| Per kilo. ....| .035 | Per pound...| 0.0086 
Biscuit of any other kind...........|.... do........ .480 |....d0........ o. 118 


ie 


Free under reciprocity treaty. 


Barley. Flour, rye. Rye. 
Maize. . Cornmeal. Wheat. 
Flour, wheat. Oatmeal. Oats. 
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CHILE. 











Duty in Chilean money and Equivalents in United States 
weights, currency and weights. 


Articles. A eS 
Unit. Valae. Duty. Unit. Value. Duty. 

Dollars. | Per cent. Dollars. | Per cent. 

Oats............gross weight. .| Kiló. .06 | Free. | Perlb.| 0.025 Free, 

Sf a ro. wale ccesees Free. |........[o....... Free. 

Pearl barley.....gross weight..| Kilo. . 12 25 | Per lb. . 05 25 
Crackers, ordinary, for sailors 

or troops...... gross weight. .|Quintal.| 6.50 35 |Per cwt.| 2,688 35 


Crackers, fine, without sweet- 

ening or lard, for state rooms, 

whose diameter exceeds 8 

centimeters. ..gross weight. .|..- do,..| 8.70 35 |...do...| 3.60 35 
Same as last, whose diameter | 

does not exceed 8 centime- 

ters.......... gross weight..| Kilo. .35 35 | Per lb. . 145 35 
Same, of any form or size,made 

with sweetening and lard. 


o gross weight..|... do.. . 50 35 |...do... . 207 35 
Maize... ccc cc cece ee efor ween A Free. |........[........ Free. 
Wheat flour...... gross weight.|........|........] Free, |......o.olo.o.o..... Free. 
Flour (meal) of oats, rye, maize, 

and others....gross weight..| Kilo. . 15 25 | Per lb. . 062 25 
COLOMBIA. 
Duty in Colombian money Duty in United States 
Articles. and weights. currency and weights. 
Unit Duty Unit Duty 
, Pesos Dollars 
Flour, including cornmeal and all 
similar productS................-. Per kilogram.| 0.05 | Per pound...| .o16% 
Corn, rice, etc., and all classes of ' 
vegetableS......ooooooooomooo.o... |----d0........ «OI |....d0........ . 003% 


By law 88 of 1886 a horizontal increase of 25 per ccnt on this tariff was established. 


COSTA RICA. 





Duty in money and weights | Duty in money and weights 
y of Costa Rica. 8 of the United States” 


Articles. _A OA A <A III SSA 
Unit Duty. Unit Duty 
Dollars. 
Oats, maize, wheat,* barley, rye, | Per kilogram. .02 | Per pound...| .006% 
and others ...................... 
Wheat flour, cornmeal, oatmeal, etc.|....do........ .04 |....d0........ - 013 
Crackers or biscuits, fine or ordi- 
¡A do........ . 07 do........ 023 


*Bya decree of July 27, 1882, wheat for Don Rafael Iglesias shall pay only the fifth part of the cus- 
toms dues and wharfage for ten years from the day his mill shall be ready for operation. 
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ECUADOR. 


en eC — 


| Duty in money and weights | Equivalents in United States 





of Ecuador. currency and weights. 

Articles, IA eee 

Unit. Duty. Unit. | Duty. 

Sucré. Dollars, 
Barley ............0ooooocmoomoomonoo Per kilogram. .02 | Per pound...| 0. 00634 
Indian COM ......oooooomoooommmocojoro. do........ .02 |... do........ 0. 00634 
Flour (meal) of all kinds...........l.... do........ 205 |....d0........ o. 01634 
Wheat... cc. ccc cc ccc cee cece creo. do........ .02 |....d0........ O. 00634 


On all goods and articles not mentioned or specified a duty of 
25 cents per kilogram in bulk is charged. 

For the service of the national foreign debt an additional sur- 
charge of 10 per cent shall be imposed on import duties. [This 
surtax can not now be imposed until six months after the signing 
any agreement for the settlement of the foreign debt. ] 


GUATEMALA. 


Rye and maize are exempt from import duties. 

Ten per cent shall be collected upon the value, according to 
the original invoices, for the introduction of barley and wheat. 

The following articles are subject to duty named, 70 per cent 
upon their appraisement: 


—_ = o — ee — — — 


Duty in Guatemalan money and | Duty in United States currency and 
weights. weights. 














Articles. oo 
Unit. \Appraise- Duty. 
70 per cent: Dollars. | Dollars. 

Wheat flour ........ Per cwt....| 1.813 % 1. 26 
Crackers, common 
or ordinary, gross 

weight ........... Per pound.| .036 . 025 
Crackers, fine, with 
or without sweet- 
ening, gross 

weight ...........|.... ... . . ...:d0.....-| .073 . O61 





25 per cent: 
Wheat, gross weight.| Quintal..|........ - 33 Per cwt....l... ... . 239 


em eee e em me = _____—  —_ ___—__—_—_— —- ——--- o A 
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GUIANA (BRITISH). 


Bread, navy biscuit, or crackers, or other kinds...... per 100 
pounds 2... cece eee eect eee eee etetsseeeees $0. 50 

Corn, crushed feed and ground feed ............ per bushel.. 0.10 

Corn meal and oatmeal.................... per 100 pounds.. 0.25 

Flour, of all descriptions ......... per barrel of 196 pounds.. 1.00 

Grain of every description, not otherwise specified . per bushel.. 0,05 

OF \ £ ana per bushel.. 0.10 

HONDURAS. 


Oats, maize, etc., alimentary roots, comestibles unprepared, 
wheat flour and others not specified (including corn meal, rye 
flour, barley flour) are free of duty. 

Barley decorticated or ground and crackers of all kinds pay 2 
centavos per libra (1% cents per pound, United States value.) 


HONDURAS (BRITISH). 


Cents. 
Bread, navy and pilot........................ per 100 pounds.. 40 
Flour.... ie ce ccc eee ee eee per barrel of 196 pounds.. _ 50 
CAN per 100 pounds.. IO 


All other goods, not free of duty and not otherwise charged 
with any. duty, according to the invoice value, including the cost 
of the packages 10, per cent. 

Indian com is free of duty. 


MEXICO. 


Duty in United States cur- 


Duty in Mexican money, 
rency, weights and measures. 


weights and measures. 





Articles. 





Unit. Duty. “Unit. Duty. 

Pesos. | Dollars. 
Oats (gross weight)..... re Kilo......... . OI | I Per pound.. . 004 

Wheat flour, all grades (net weight) a A do........ «TI ro. Co... . 04 
Flour of all other cereals,(gross weight|....do........ OI |....d0........ . 004 
Maize (gross weight)................[.... do........ . OI e o... » 004 
Crackers of all kinds (gross weight)..|....do........ 15 | do... .. «054 

Wheat and all kinds of grains not | 

specified (gross weight)...........|.... do........ .058 '....d0....... «018 
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NICARAGUA. 


Duty in Nicaraguan money,| Duty in United States cur- 
weights and measures. —|rency, weights and measures. 











Articles. — NU 
Unit. ° Duty. Unit. _ Duty. 
Cros Dollars 
Biscuits or crackers of all kinds....| Libra........ oy | Per pound . 029 
FlQUT .......oooooocoocrocooororcrcra deco. do........ .o1 |....do........ . 007 
Grain and cereals not specified......|.............- Free. |.............. Free 
PERU. 
o Duty in Peruvian Equivalents in United States 
Articles. money an weights. currency and weights. 
Unit. | Valuation) Duty. Unit. {Valuation Duty. 
, Soles. | Per cent. Dollars. | Per cent. 
Oats (gross weight) ........... Kilo .. . 02 10 | Pound.| o. 0062% 10 
Barley, with the husks (gross 
weight) ....... ..o.oooooococlos. do .. . 02 10 |...do ..| 0.00634 10 
Rye (gross weight) ............|... do .. . 02 10 |...do ..| 0,0063; 10 
Barley, decorticated or pearl,in- 
cluding the wrapping........]... do .. . IO 40 |...do ..| 0.033 40 


Crackers, ordinary, without 

sweetening or lard (gross | 

Wweight)..............ooooo.. e do .. . 06 65 |...do..| 0.02 65 
Same, fine, with or without sweet- 

ening and biscuits of all kinds 





(gross weight) ..............J... do .. . 40 65 |...do ..| 0.133 | 65 
Flour, wheaten, in barrels or Centavos. Cents. 
sacks (specific) .............[... do .. . 10 34 |...do ..| 0.033 03594 
The same, called ‘‘molluelo,” 
firsts or seconds (specific). ...|... do.. . 05 | 34 |...do ..| 0.01633' .orI!g 
Flour (meal) of oats or rye Per cent. | Per cent. 
(gross weight) ..............j. do .. . IO | 40 |...do..| 0.033 40 
Corn meal (gross weight)......)... do .. . EO 40 | ..do ..| 0.033 40 
Flour of rice (gross weight)....|... do.. .10 40 |...do ..| 0.033 40 
Maize (gross weight)..........|... do.. . 02 10 |...do..| 0.00634 10 
Centavos. Cents. 
Wheat of all kinds (specific)...|... do .. . 02 1 |...do..|o. 006%; . 00334 


SANTO DOMINGO. 


The tariff upon certain breadstuffs under the recent reciprocity 
treaty with the United States, to go into effect September 1, 1891, 
is as follows : 
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The rate of duty under the tariff, 60 per cent upon the valua- 
tion (payable in Mexican dollars, the value of which in United 
States currency on July 1, 1891, was 80 cents) is as follows : 


Valuation in United 
States currency and Duty. 





— — ——__ 


Valuation in weights and 





Ar ticles. money of Santo Domingo. weights. 
Unit | Value Unit. Value. | Per cent 

Fine biscuits, called pilot ....! Per quintal . $8 | Per cent.| 2.903 60 

Ordinary biscuits, called navy|....do ....... 6 |....do...| 2.177 60 
Fine biscuits—soda, butter, 
oyster, sweet crackers, and 

the like...................l.... do ....... “16 |....do ...] 5.806 60 

UNITED STATES. 
Articles. Specific. | Ad valorem. 
Cents. Per cent. 

Barley (bushel, 48 pounds)...................... per bushel.. 30 l.oo....... 

Barley, pearled.........c.o.oooooooooooommm.r.oo?o.. per pound.. 2 horromm.... 

Biscuits and crackers of all kindS................ooooomocmomcojorronr.... 20 

Corn, Indian (maize)................. per bushel (56 pounds).. IS |.......... 

Flour (Wheat).......o..ooooooomoococorccorar ccoo rol roo 25 

Meal, COM......oooooommomooocmmocos per bushel (48 pounds).. 20 lorroo..... 

Meal, 0At..........o.ooomomcoroncrorsorcmnrrrs.s per pound.. I l......... 

DatS....oooomomoo ooomocorcamocsaaros. per bushel (32 pounds).. IS l|......... . 

Ry. ....oooooooocconccccncronacar oo per bushel (56 pounds).. IO |.......... 

Rye flour... 0.0... ccc cece eee cee cence cece eeee per pound.. Wl... cee . 

A per bushel (60 pounds) Ye 


URUGUAY. 


Specific duties. 


[1 peso, Uruguay= $1.0352, United States; 1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds.] 


Duty in ár rd money and Equivalents in United States 
currency and weights. 
Articles. € 
Unit. Valuation.| Duty. Unit. Valuation.| Duty. 
Pesos. Pesos. Dollars. | Dollars. 

Wheat................ 100 kilos...|........ 1.35 | Percwt....|........ 0. 634 

Maize............... o... do... cc... .80 |.... d0...o.oofooo.o.... -375 
Wheat flour in casks or 

DagS....ooooooooomoccfor». do..... 8. 00 2.70 |.... do..... 3. 756 I. 268 


Crackers, sweet, and 
biscuit, including the 
package............ Kilogram.. - 35 .16 | Per pound..| .164 .075 


= E -—_—— = — qtas. — e ————————_———— _. — 
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Ad valorem duties. 


—— se ———; o. 














Articles. Unit. ‘Valuation. | Duty. | Unit. Valuation.| Duty. 
a — |— — 
| | Pesos. | Per cent. | Pesos. | Per cent. 
_Barley (gross weight)..| 100 kilos. | 4.50 31 | Percwt....| 2.11 31 
Rye (gross weight)..... Kilogram. | . 05 31 | Per pound. . 023 31 
Crackers, common | 
(gross weight).......|.... do..... 12 44 do..... 056 44 
Flour or meal of rye, 
maize, or other com- | 
estible material... ...l.... do..... | . IO 31 |.... do..... « 047 31 
VENEZUELA. 
Duty in Venezuelan weights Duty in United States cur- 
Articles. | and money. | rency and weights. 
| Unit. Duty. Unit. | Duty. 
| Bolivares. Dollars. 
Oats, barley, rye, wheat, and maize. ./Per kilogram: o. 10 | Per pound. O. 006 
Wheat flour ..............ooooooocofono. do..... . 25 ..do..... . O16 
Corn meal and rye flour............[.... do..... .75|....do..... . 05 
Barley flour, and any others not.!....do..... ¿10 |....d0..... . 00634 
specified. | 
Crackers without sweetening ....... dO... ' .25 |....do..... . 01634 
Crackers with sweetening .............. do..... 758 |....do..... . OS 


By virtue of a decree of March 24, 1891, maize, rice, etc., 
have been declared exempt from import duty from April 20, 
1891, until new orders. The reéstablishment of the import duties 
on these articles will be announced a month in advance. 


WEST INDIES (BRITISH). 





JAMAICA. 

BO Duty 

Articles. ars St United 

rency. 
4 s. d. Dollars. 

Barley.......oooooococcrncncornorocanoncro o... per bushel.. 0.0 4 O. 08 
Bread or biscuit ..........o..oooommooo..».. per 100 pounds.. 6 o I. 46 
Corn, Indian... ..... ccc cece eee cece nee nccees per bushel.. 4 . 08 
Flour, IY8 .....oo.ooooocmocoocooo per barrel of 196 pounds. . 8 o I. 9434 
Flour, Wheat..........o.oooooooommooo roomcmonconos.» do.. 8 o 1. 9434 
Meal (not wheat meal)............. 0: eee cece eee eee do.... 2 0 . 4834 
OF: | Cs per bushel... 4 . 08 
Wheat 2.0... cc ccc ccc ccc ccc ce crer rro do. 9 . 18 


On all other goods, wares, merchandise, and effects of every 
description, not previously enumerated, for every £100 
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TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. 





Articles. in Eng la 
money” | Se e 
. s. d Dollars 
Bread, of all kinds .................oooooooommmo rm»... barrel 1 6 o. 36 
Corn, of all kinds, including oats ................... bushel. 5 . IO 
Flour 2.02... ccc cece eee cece neon no» barrel of 196 pounds.. 3 4 . 81 
Meal, or other flour, not wheaten..................... barrel.. 2 0 | - 48% 


ALL OTHER BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


! Indian corn and wheat,per 


bushel. Flour (wheat) per barrel. 








‘Duty in Eng-| Equivalent in [Duty in Eng- Equivalent in 
| lish money. abated lish money, eran 
d. Cents. os. d. Dollars. 

Bermuda..........o.oooooooommmo.».. (*) (*) (*) * 
Bahamas... ..........0...o.ooooooo.. 3 6 | +2 6 . 61 
Turks Island...................... Free. Free 3 9 . QI 
St. Lucia..................««...... 6 12 | 4 2 I. OI 
St. Vincent............o..oooooo.o... 4 8 4 O -97 
Barbados.............o...oooo..o.ooo.. 16 t12 42 I. OF 
Grenada........................... 6 12 4 0 .97 
Virgin Island...................... 6 12 5 0 1.21% 
St. ne , 
NA 3 6 4 2 I. OF 
Antigua... ..... 0... ce cece eee eee ee 3 6 5 O 1. 2134 
Montserrat ...............02 eee eees 4 8 2 0 48 
Dominica ............o.oooooommoroo. 6 12 5 0 1.21% 


me caer se eme ee ee ee ee ee eee a 


*5 per cent ad valorem. 
With 10 per cent ad valorem. 
Per 100 pounds. 


GRENADA (ADDITIONAL). 


a o e e re e a me ma 1 1 tp mm 









Equivalents 
Dutyin Eng-¡ in United 





Articles. lish money. | States cure 

rency. 

Cents. 
Bread... 1... eee e cece cece eee eee crac per 100 pounds.. 48 
Oat... cece cc cece cece eee eee ener nsec wesc eeces per bushel.. 12 
Flours other than wheaten ....................... per barrel.. 48 
Corn meal and oatmeal....................- per 100 pounds.. 48 
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ST. VINCENT (ADDITIONAL). 


Equivalents 


























Arte, Duy in Bog a ated 
i  Tency. 
s. @ Cents. 
Bread.......o.o.ooooo cece cc crete cee nee e nee coo. per barrel.. 2 0 24 
Other flours than wheaten........ooo.oooooocommooom...» do.... I O 48 
WEST INDIES (FRENCH). 
GUADELOUPE AND DEPENDENCIES. 
Duty in French money and |Equivalents in United States 
Articles. weights. currency aud weights. 
Umt. | Duty. Unit. i Duty. 
— —— —— > > | ——— 
| Francs. | D 
Wheat flour............... Reese eee Barrel of go 2.00 | Barrel of 198 | o. “0. 386 
kilograms. pounds. 
Maize............... Pr Hectoliter ...| 1.00 | Per bushel .. . 068 
Corn meal............oo.oooooooooofor.. do ....... 2.00 |... .do ....... . 136 
Oats.... ..ooooooonrocccncoc rro do ...... 1. 00 do ....... . 068 
Bread and sea biscuits............. 100 kilogs. .. 2.50 | Per cwt . .218 
Grits and feculas, grains peeled and |....do....... | 7.00 do........ 613 
hulled. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Alimentary roots and flour of manoic..| Ad valorem. | s | Ad valorem. | 5 
MARTINIQUE. 
| 
Articles rr e E 
Wheat: Francs. | Francs. | Dollars. Dollars. 
Grain.........| Per 100 kilos, 1.00 | 1.co | Per cwt....... o. 0874 | o. 087+ 
net. 
Flour......... Per barrel of 88| 2 40] 2.50 | Per barrel of|.21 . 218 
kilograms. 193.6 pounds. , 
Meslin and rye | 
Grain.........| Per 100 kilos, 1.00 |....... Per cwt....... .087+ '....... 
net. 
Flour......... Per barrel of 88| 2.40 |....... Per barrel of |.21  |....... 
kilograms, 193.6 pounds. 
Maize 
Grain......... Per 100 kilos, 
Flour.........l.... 
DatS.......ooooooo.fo... 


Gritsand feculas: 
Flourof manioc).... 


Biscuits not sweet- |.... 
ened. 
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WEST INDIES (SPANISH). 


The rates of duty in the Spanish West Indies under the recent 
reciprocity treaty with the United States are as follows, provided 
the imports be the product or mánufacture of the United States 
and proceed directly from the ports of said States: 


Transitory and definitive schedule. 
[September 1, 1891.) 


Duty in Spanish West Indies currency and | Duty in United States 
weights. 


Articles. currency and weights. 
Unit. | Duty. Unit. | Duty. 
Oats, barley, rye, buck- 
wheat, and flour of these Pesos. Dollars. 
cereals .......... |S) a Free. Free. 
Corn or maize........... Pe: 100 kilograms ..... o. 25 | Per cwt O. 105 
Corn meal...............[....d0...ooooooooooo.».. . 25 do 105 
Wheat from January 1. 
189 ...ooooomommmmoocofo... do........ ecc... «30 |....do ... . 126 
Wheat flour from January 
1, 1893.................... d0......oooooooo oo. 1.00 |....do ... .42 


Definitive schedule (to go into effect July 1, 1892). Bread and 
crackers at a reduction of duty of 50 per cent. 

The present tariff rate upon wheat, wheat flour, bread, and 
crackers in these islands is: 


Duty, in rane A and weights of | Duty in United States 
currency and weights. 





Articles. — 
Unit. Duty. Unit. Duty. 
Cuba: Pesos. Dollars. 
W;heat........oooocoooooroocoro. Per 100 kilos..| 3.15 | Per cwt.. I. 323 
Wheat flour, including weight of 
package. ....oooooocoocmommmmooforo. do.......... 4.695 |... .do....| 1.97 
Bread, biscuit, or crackers........|.... dO.......... 6.30 |....do....| 2.646 
Puetto Rico: 
Cereals...... A Ban d0....oo.o... .80 l|....do.... « 336 
Flour of wheat....................... do.......... 2.45 |....do....| 1.025 
Crackers (ordinary)..............[o... dO.......... 2.60 |....do....| 1.092 





Bull. 35——>5 
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MISCELLANEOUS BREADSTUFF STATISTICS. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO EUROPE. 


The table annexed shows the value of the export of breadstuffs 
from the United States to the European countries indicated for 
the four years 1887 to 1891: 


Other bread-| 

















Comment. | catment, | Wheat. | Wheat four. | tan’ | Toral. 
rations. | 
| Í 
Belgium: Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. Dollars. 
1887..... 714,681 |.......... 9, 442, 243 667, 921 61, 119 | 10, 885, 964 
1888 ..... 622, 974 60 | 5,148, 318 726, 640 11,022 , 6,509, O14 
1889 ..... 1,950, 118 |.......... I, 713, 963 209, 468 28, 702 | 3, 902, 251 
1890 ..... 2,018,066 | 447,445 | 3,065, 485 808,071 | 567,074 : 6,906, 141 
1891 ..... I, 323, 991 47,377 | 3, 850, 664 536,826 | 122,061 ! 5,880,919 
Denmark: | 
1887 ..... 888, 790 |.......... 350, 380 | 3, 791 : 1, 247 I, 244, 208 
1888 ..... 450,008 |.......... 336, 327 5,983 | 1, 454 793, 772 
1889 ..... 874, 905 |.......... 11, 392 | 2, 640 | 1, 867 | 890, 804 
1890..... 2,366, 831 |..........l........... 1,746 | 44,919 | 2,413, 496 
1891 ..... 460, 711 |.......... 43, 530 67, 283 . 2,316 ' 573, 840 
France: : 
1887 ..... 927, 001 65 |17, 471, 763 | 1, 668 48, 338 . 18, 448, 835 
1888 ..... 583, 270 |.......... 3, 635, 303 34, 322 1,111 ; 4, 254, 006 
1889..... 3, 027, 810 33 | 6, 854, 189 goo 2,470 | q, 885, 002 
1890 ..... 3,576,941 | 973,378 | 3, 233, 618 1, 664 1,768 | 7,787, 369 
1891 ..... 91, 668 | 19, 300 |12, 590, 322 352, 085 4,023 | 13,057, 398 
Germany: | 
1887 ..... 1, 303, 127 280 833, 231 216,238 . 68,407 | 2,421, 283 
1888 ..... 498, 228 1, 164 677, 069 221,078 | 25,827 1, 423, 366 
1889 ..... 2, 251, 999 1, 166 IO: 66, 988 | 97,577 . 2,417, 740 
1890.....| 4,824,991 | 37,680 7, 926 31,087 | 339,442 | 5,241, 126 
1891 ..... 2, 042, 410 1,255 | 295,553 41,039 ' 147,381 . 2,528,038 
England: | 
1887..... 8,575,775 | 283,802 |33, 331, 307 |21,861,798 : 701,819 . 64,754, 501 
1888 ..... 6,276,505 | 82,933 |17, 185,642 |23, 439, 741 | 108, 148 | 47, 092, 969 
1889 ..... 13, 801,936 | 249,707 | 8, 934, 505 [15,203,402 | 485,872 | 38, 675, 422 
1890 ..... 14, 725, 268 |2, 929, 106 [16, 423, 235 |20, 264,837 ¡ 583,500 | 54, 925, 946 
1891* ....| 8,232, 109 | 306, 137 |29, 281, 400 |33, 781, 917 | 565, 442 | 70, 167, 005 
Scotland: . 
1887..... 2, 023, 874 69, 405 | 3, 030, 825 | 9, 841, 047 86,710 15, 051, 861 
1888 ..... 1, 560, 622 18, 890 | 3, 73M, 430 |II, 332.626 | 17,022 16,653, 590 
1889 ..... 3, 113, 492 9,412 | 1,022,840 | 7,530,541 105,581 . 11,787, 866 
Beri . 2+! 3, 001, 031 110, 765 | 3, 290, 580 |11, 368, 036 | 279, 711 | 18, 050, 123 
18914 ....[......oo.ooolo... A E PA PA Loro 
Ireland : 
1887 ..... 1,188,834 |.......... 11,865,856 | 3, 205, 908 | Lon. ..... | I6, 260, 598 
1888 ..... 196, 677 |.......... 14, 521, 790 | 3,035, 031 12 ' 17,753, 510 
1889 ..... 2,874,620 |.......... 18, 132, 887 | 2,845, 367 | 181,986 | 24, 034, 860 
Bort 0») 5,475, 913 24, 000 |11, 756, 503 | 3,795, 151 | 124, 261 | 21, 175, 828 
2 O A AA A A A 





* Great Britain and Ireland. t Not separately stated for 1891. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BREADSTUFF STATISTICS—Continued. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO EUROPE— 





Continued. 
Cornand | Oats and A ufa and 
a 
Cornmeal. | oatmeal | Wheat. | Wheat flour..| ¿Sul prepa-| Total. 
| rations. 
Sweden and | 
Norway Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1887..... 146, 289 |........oofonoooo..... 53, 770 233 200, 292 
1888 ..... 8.990 |.... ..... 22, 460 QI, 095 713 123, 258 
1889 ..... 76,652 |... cee cele nw ee neces 31,534 I, 342 109, 528 
1890 ..... 108,885 Jo... cece elon cee ooo... , 416 1, 946 171, 247 
1891 8,779 l..... me... 8, 387 46, 718 I, 807 65, 691 
Spain: 
1887 ..... 55,294 |.......... 2, 333, 105 II, 200 1, 796 | 2, 401, 395 
1888 175 l....oo.o... 1, 286, 979 2, 545 1,069 | 1, 290, 768 
1889 ..... 19, 616 |.......... JO l.o......... 504 20, 150 
1890 ..... 151,580 |.......... 31, 730 1, 735 Ig 185, 064 
1891 ..... 46,079 l.......... 1,178 5, 965 200 53, 522 
Italy: 
1887 ..... 187, 005 67 | 2, 168, 520 2, 080 110 | 2,357,782 
1888 ..... 52,024 |.......... 185, 261 |........... 228 |! 237,513 
1889 ..... III,217 |.....oooooofornoooro... 170 1,132 112, 519 
1890 ..... 209, 394 | 150,116 |........... 1, 243 13, 637 374, 390 
1891 ..... 65,690 l.o.ooocnonoolocnoncorccaforooo cores 456 66, 146 
Netherlands: 
1887 ..... 699, 221 1,048 | 1,883, 189 | 1,487, 475 13,427 | 4,084, 360 
1888 ..... 488, 888 976 | 1, 892, 773 856, 124 17,300 | 3,256, 061 
1889 ..... 717, 823 185 49, 615 484, 295 II, 1, 263, 587 
1890 ..... I, 376, 245 79, 853 305, 283 | 2, 438, 681 49,593 | 4,249, 655 
1891 ..... I, 004, 470 20, 617 412, 436 | 1, 364, 519 15,314 | 2,817,356 
Portugal: | 
1887 ..... 254 |.......... 3, 660, 995 88, 083 2,864 | 3,752, 196 
1888 ..... II l.......... 3, 835, 603 168, 003 826 | 4,004, 443 
1889 ..... 44 1.......... 1,871, 726 96, 879 326 | 1,0968, 975 
1890..... Q, O55 |.......... 2, §20, 410 79, 821 480 | 2, 609, 766 
1891 ..... 243, B17 l.......... 3, 428, 696 29, 543 1,235 | 3, 703, 291 
Totals: 
1887..... 16, 720, 145 | 354, 667 |86, 371, 414 |37, 440,979 | 986,070 [141, 873, 275 
1888 ..... 10, 738, 372 | 104,023 |52, 451,955 |39, 913,188 | 184, 732 |103, 392, 270 
1889 ..... 28, 820, 232 | 260, 503 |38, 591, 157 |26, 478, 184 | 919,028 | 95, 069, 104 
1890 ..... 37, 844, 200 |4, 752, 343 |40, 634, 770 |38, 852, 488 |2, 006, 350 |124, 099, I51 
1891 . ...|I3, 519, 724 860, 235 | 98, 913, 106 


394, 686 147, 912, 566 |36, 225, 895 
| 
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The exports of breadstuffs from the United States for the year 
189091 were as follows: 


mm tr A e — — —— 


Articles. | Quantity. |, Value. 
Dollars. 

Barley...... ....0ooooooonorocorcrrrrarcrncos.os bushels.. 973, 062 669, 203 
¡A cce rerrrecreec do....| 30,768, 213 | 17,652,687 
Corn meal...........oo.ooocooccocnoromocomm».»... barrels.. 318, 329 946, 977 
DASS 0... cee cece cee eee teen cerco rea bushels... 953, O10 40s, 708 
Oatmeal...........o.o.ooooocoococococmoomosoo»o. pounds..| 7, 736, 873 221, 316 
¡A bushels.. 332, 739 212, 161 
Rye fl0uUT...........ooooooooooooomoommomsc»osso. barrels.. 4, 254 18, 185 
Wheat..........oooooooo ooooncnoroncronnsonos: bushels..| 55, 131,948 | 51,420, 272 
Wheat flour .........oooooooooo.o.. cece cece nees .barrels..| 11, 344, 304 | §4, 705, 616 

6 0) C9 na rol 0 | 126, 252, 125 





EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


The subjoined tabular statements give the exports of the prin- 
cipal breadstuffs from the United States for eleven years to 1891, 
inclusive, by the quantity : 


Exports of principal breadstuffs from the United States by the quantity for eleven years. 








Y ear end- | 
ing June Corn Corn meal Oats. | Wheat | Rye. | Barley. 
go | a 
Buskels. Barvrels. Baskels Barrels Bushels. Bushels. 











1881... .| 91,908, 175] 434,993] 402, 904/150, 565, 477] 7, 945, 786|1, 928, 437} 885, 246 
1882....| 43,184,915] 288, 492| 625, 95, 271, 802] 5,915, 686, 973,921] 205, 930 
1883... .| 40, 586, 825] 267,207} 461, 496/106, 385, 828) 9, 205, 664|2, 170, 026; 433, 005 
1884... .| 45, 247, 4901 252, 7791 1, 760, 376| 70, 349, 012| 9, 152, 26016, 220, 206] 724, 955 
1885....| 51,834, 416| 260, 510] 4, 191, 692] 84, 653, 714/10, 648, 145|2, 950, 558| 629, 130 
1886....| 63, 655, 433/ 293, 546) 5, 672, 694 196, 725| 252, 183 
1887. ...| 40, 307, 252| 265,333] 440, 283/101, 971, 949/11, 518, 449] 357, 256|I, 305, 300 
1888....| 24,278,417) 270,613} 332,564) 65, 789, 261/11, 963, 574; 78,783] 550, 884 
....| 69, 592, 929} 312, 1 624, 226| 46, 414, 129) 9, 374, 803] 287, 252/1, 4.40, 321 
1890....[101,973,717| 361, 248|13, 692, 776| 54, 387, 767/12, 231, 711|2, 257, 377|1, 408, 311 
1891....| 30, 768, 213| 318,32 





The subjoined tables, from the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, show in detail its breadstuff production, consumption, and 
commerce for twenty-two years: 
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Estimated annual production, acreage, total value, value per bushel, yield per acre, and valuc 
per acre of the cereal crops of the United States, from 1869 to 1890, inclusive, 


|From the Annual Reports of the Department of Agriculture.] 
CORN. 





Average 

Average | Average 
Total production. | Total area of | Total value of | vue per | yield per value at 
crop. crop. bushel. |” acre. pera cre 





Calendar year. 


—_-\|-.— nf rrr | rere | ee 


Bushels. Acre. Dollars. “Cents. | Bushels. | Dollars. 
1869 .4....... 874, §20, 000 | 37, 103, 245 | 658, 532, 700 75.3 23. 6 17. 75 
1870 ......... I, 094, 255, 000 | 38, 646, 977 | 601, 839, 030 54.9 28. 3 15.57 
1871 ......... 991, 898, 000 | 34,091, 137 | 478, 275, 900 48.2 29. I 14. 02 
1872 .......... I, 092, 719,000 | 35, 526, 836 | 435, 149, 290 39. 8 30. 7 12, 24 
1873 ......... 932, 274, 000 | 39, 197, 148 | 447, 183, 020 48.0 23.8 11. 41 
1874 ......... 850, 148, 500 | 41,036, 818 | 550, 043, 080 64.7 20. 7 13. 40 
1875 ......... I, 321, 069, 000 | 44, 841, 371 | 555, 445, 930 42.0 29. 4 12. 38 
1876 ......... 1, 283, 827, 500 | 49, 033, 364 | 475, 491, 210 37.0 26. 1 9. 69 
1877 ......... I, 342, 558, 000 | 50, 369, 113 | 480, 643, 400 35.8 26. 6 9. 54 
1878 ......... 1, 388, 218, 750 | 51,585,000 | 441, 153, 405 31.8 26. 9 8. 55 
1879 ......... I, 547, 901, 790 | 53,085, 450 | 580, 486, 217 37.5 29. 2 10. 93 
1880 ......... 1, 717, 434, 543 | 62, 317, 842 | 679, 714, 499 39. 6 27.6 IO. gI 
1881 ......... I, 194, 916, 000 | 64, 262,025 | 759, 482, 170 63.6 18.6 11.82 
1882 ......... 1,617,025, 100 | 65, 659, 545 | 783, 867, 175 48. 5 24.6 11.04 
1883. .. ....| 1,551,066, 895 | 68, 301, 889 | 658, 051, 485 42.0 22.7 9.63 
1884 ......... I, 795, 528,000 | 69, 683, 780 | 640, 735, 560 36. 0 25.8 9. 19 
1888 ......... 1, 936, 176,000 | 73, 130, 150 | 635, 674, 630 33.0 26. 5 8. 69 
1886 ......... 1, 665, 441, 000 | 75, 694, 208 | 610, 311, 000 36.6 22,0 8. 06 
1887 ......... I, 456, 161,000 | 72, 392, 720 | 646, 106, 770 41.4 20. I 8. 93 
1888 ......... 1, 987, 790, 000 | 75, 972, 763 | 677, 561, 580 34.1 26. 2 8. 94 
1889 ......... 2, 112, 892,000 | 78, 326, 056 | 597, 918, 829 28. 3 27.0 7.63 
1890 ......... 1, 489, 970, 000 | 71,970, 763 | 754, 433, 451 50. 6 20. 7 10, 48 

WHEAT. 

1869 ......... 260, 146, 900 | 19, 181, 004 | 244, 924, 120 94. I 13. 5 12. 76 
1870 ......... 235, 884, 700 | 18, 992, 591 | 245, 865,045 | 104.2 12.4 12. 94 
1871 ......... 230, 722, 400 | 19,943,893 | 290, 411,820 | 125.8 11.5 14. 56 
1872 ......... 249, 997, 100 | 20,858, 359 | 310, 180, 375 | 124.0 11.9 14. 87 
1873 ......... 281, 254, 700 | 22,171,676 | 323, 594, 805 115.0 12.7 14. §9 
1874 ......... 308, 102, 700 | 24,967,027 | 291, 107,895 | , 94.1 12. 3 11. 66 
1875 ......... 292, 136,000 | 26, 381, 512 | 294, 580, 990 | 100.0 11.0 II. 16 
1876 ......... 289, 856, 500 | 27,627,021 | 300, 259, 300 | 103.1 IO. 5 10. 86 
1877 ......... 364, 194, 146 | 26, 277, 546 | 394, 695, 779 | 108.2 13.9 15.02 
1878 ......... 420, 122, 400 | 32, 108, 560 | 326, 346, 424 77.7 13.1 10. 16 
1879 ......... 448, 756, 630 | 32, 545, 950 | 497,030, 142 | 110.8 13.8 15. 27 
1880 ......... 498, 549, 868 | 37, 986, 717 ! 474, 201, 850 95. 1 13.1 12. 48 
1881 ......... 383, 280, 090 | 37, 709, 020 | 456, 880, 427 | 119.3 10. I 12. 03 
1882 ......... 504, 185, 470 | 37,067, 194 | 445, 602, 125 88. 4 13.6 12, OI 
1883 ......... 421,086, 160 | 36, 455, 595 | 383, 649, 282 gI.o 11.6 IO. 56 
1884 ......... 512, 765, 000 | 39, 475, 885 | 330, 862, 260 65.0 13.0 8. 38 
1885 ..... ... 357, 112, 000 | 34, 189, 246 | 275, 320, 390 77.0 10. 4 8. 05 
1886 ......... 457, 218, 000 | 36, 806, 184 | 314, 226, 020 68. 7 12.4 8. 54 
1887 ......... 456, 329, 000 | 37, 641, 783 | 310, 612, 960 68.1 12. 1 8. 25 
1888 ......... 415, 868, 000 | 37, 336, 138 | 385, 248, 030 87.3 11,1 IO. 30 
1889. ........ 490, 560, 000 | 38, 123,859 | 342, 491, 707 69. 8 12.9 8. 98 
1890 ......... 399, 262, 000 | 36,087, 154 | 334, 773, 678 83. 8 11.1 9. 28 
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Cereal production of the United States, etc., from 1867 to 1890—Continued. 


. A A«<=> Dn — 


Calendar year. 


Total production. 


Buskels. 

23, 184, 000 
22, 504, 800 
22, 527, 900 
IS, 473, 600 
I5, 365, 500 
14, 888, 600 
IS, 142, 000 
14, 990, 900 
17, 722, 100 
20, 374, 800 
21, 170, 100 
25, 842, 790 
23, 639, 460 
24, 540, 829 
20, 704, 950 
29, 960, 037 
28, 058, 582 
28, 640, 000 
21, 756, 000 
24, 489, 000 
20, 693, 000 
28, 415, 000 


278, 698, 000 
254, 060, 800 
288, 334, 000 
247, 277, 400 
255, 743, 000 
271, 747, 000 
279, 340, 000 
240, 369, 000 
354, 317, 500 
420, 884, 000 
406, 394, 000 
413, 578, 560 
363, 761, 320 
417, 885, 380 
416, 481, 000 
488, 250, 610 
571, 302, 400 
583, 628, 000 
629, 409, 000 
624, 134, 000 
659, 618, 000 
701, 735, 000 
751, 515, 000 
$23, 621, 000 


RYE. 

Total area of | Total value of 
crop. | crop. 
Ácres. Dollars. 

1,689, 175 | 32,499, 700 
1,651,321 | 28,683, 677 
1,657, 584 | 21,877, 294 
1, 176, 137 12, 612, 605 
1,069, 531 ¡ 12,145, 646 
1,048,654 | 11,363, 693 
I, 150, 355 11, 548, 126 
1, 116, 716 | 12,870,411 
1,359, 788 | 13,631, 900 
1, 468, 374 | 13,635, 826 
I, 412,902 | 12,542, 895 
1,622, 700 | 13,592, 826 
1,625,450 | 15,507, 431 
1,767,619 | 18, 564, 560 
1, 789, 100 | 19, 327,415 
2, 227,884 | 18, 439, 194 
2, 314, 754 | 16, 300, 503 
2,343,963 | 14,857, 040 
2, 129, 301 12, §94, 820 
2, 129, 918 13, 181, 330 
2,053,447 | II, 283, 140 
2, 364,805 | 16, 721, 869 
OATS. 
IO, 746, 416 | 172, 472, 970 
9, 668, 736 | 142, 484, gIO 
9, 461, 441 | 136, 347, 000 
8, 792, 395 | 107, 136, 710 
8, 365, 809 | 102, §70, 030 
9, 000, 769 | 91,315, 710 
9, 751, 700 | IOI, 175, 750 
10, 897, 412 | 125, 047, 530 
II, 915,075 | 129, 499, 930 
13, 358, go8 | 112, 865, goo 
12,826, 148 ! 118, 661, 550 
13, 176, 500 | IOI, 945, 830 
12, 683, 500 | 120, §33, 294 
16, 187,977 | 150, 243, 555 
16, 831, 600 | 193, 198, 970 
18, 494, 691 | 182, 978, 022 
20, 324, 962 | 187, 040, 264 
21, 300, 917 | 161, 528, 470 
22, 783, 630 | 179, 631, 860 
23, 658, 474 | 186, 137, 930 
25, 920, 906 | 200, 699, 790 
26, 998, 282 | 195, 424, 240 
27, 462, 316 | 171, 781, 008 
26, 431, 369 | 222, 048, 486 


* Oregon not included. 


Average 
value per 


bushel. 


140. 


HOW fe 000 O JN OMRON mun Of Dew HOO 


2 


Dn WO COUWADANOSO ONW Om md 


Average 
: value O 
yield per yield 





13.7 19. 24 
13.6 17. 37 
13.5 13. 20 
13. 1 IO. 72 
14. 3 11.35 
14. 1 Io. 84 
13. 1 10. 04 
13.4 II. 52 
13.0 10. 02 
13. 8 9.28 
14.9 8.87 
15.9 8. 38 
14. 5 9. 54 
13.9 IO. 50 
11.6 10. 80 
13.4 8. 28 
12.1 7.04 
12. 2 6. 34 
10. 2 5. 92 
II. 5 6. 19 
10, I 5. 50 
12.0 7.07 
25.9 16. 05 
26. 3 14. 74 
30. 4 14. 51 
28. 1 12. 18 
30. 5 12. 26 
30. I IO. 14 
27.7 10. 37 
22.0 Il. 47 
29. 7 10. 86 
24. 0 8. 44 
31.6 9. 25 
31.4 7-74 
38. 7 9. 50 
25.8 9. 28 
24.7 II. 48 
26. 4 9. 89 
28.1 9. 20 
27.4 7. 58 
27.6 7.88 
26. 4 7.87 
25.4 | 7-74 
25.9 | 7- 24 
27. 4 6. 26 
19. 8 8.40 
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Cereal production of the United States, etc., from 1867 to r8go—Continued. 





BARLEY. 
Average 
Calendar year. | Total production. Total area of Total value of value Bx Avtar vena a 
P. P. bushel. | per acre. | her acre 
Bushels. Acres, Dollars. Cents. Bushels. | Dollars. 
1867*........ 25, 727,000 | 1,131,217 | 22,850, 130 88. 8 22.7 20. 00 
1868*........ 22, 896, 100 937,498 | 29,809, 931 130. 2 24. 4 31.79 
1869. ........ 28,652,200 | 1,025,795 | 23,387, 909 81.6 27.9 22. 79 
1870......... 26, 295, 400 | 1,108,924 | 22, 244, §84 84.5 23. 7 20. 05 
187 ......... 26, 718,500 | 1,177,666 | 21,541,777 | ,80.6 22.6 18. 29 
1872 ......... 26, 846, 400 | 1,397,082 | 19,837, 773 73.9 Ig. 2 14. 20 
1373. ........ 32, 044, 491 I, 387, 106 | 29, 333, 529 gI.5 23.1 21.15 
1874......... 32,552,500 | 1,580,626 | 29, 983, 769 92. 1 20.6 18. 97 
1875......... 36, 908, 600 | 1, 789, 902 29, 952, 082 81.3 20. 6 16. 73 
1876......... 38, 710,500 ! 1, 766, 511 25, 735, 110 66. 4 21.9 14. 57 
1877 ......... 34, 441,400 ' 1,014,654 | 22,028, 644 64. 0 21.3 13. 64 
1878......... 42, 245,630 * 1,790,400 | 24, 483, 315 58.0 23.6 13. 67 
1879. ........ 40, 283, 100 | 1,680, 700 | 23, 714, 444 58.9 24.0 14. 11 
1880......... 45, 165, 346 | 1,843,329 | 30,090, 742 66. 6 24.5 16. 32 
1981......... 41, 161,330 | 1,967,510 | 33,862, 513 82. 3 20. 9 17. 21 
1882......... 48,952,926 | 2,272,103 | 30, 768, 015 62. 9 21.5 13.54 
1883......... 50, 136,097 | 2,379,009 | 29, 420, 423 58.7 21.1 12. 38 
1884......... 61, 203,000 | 2,608,818 | 29, 779, 179 49.0 23.5 II.42 
1885......... 58, 360,000 | 2,729,359 | 32, 867, 696 56.0 21.4 12, 04 
1886. ........ 59, 428,000 | 2,652,957 | 31,840, 510 53. 6 22.4 12. 00 
1887......... 56, 812,000 | 2,901,953 | 29, 464, 390 51.9 19.6 IO. 15 
1888......... 63, 884,000 | 2,996, 382 | 37, 672, 032 59. 0 21.3 12. 57 
BUCKWHEAT. 
; | 

1867*........ 21, 359,000 | 1,227,826 | 23, 469, 650 109. 9 17.4 19. II 
1868*........ 19, 863, 700 | 1,113,993 | 20,814,315 | 104.8 17.8 18. 68 
1869 ......... 17,431, 100 | 1,028, 693 15, 814, 265 90, 7 16.9 15. 37 
1870, ........ 9, 841, 500 536, 992 7, 725, 044 78.4 18. 3 14. 38 
1871......... 8, 328, 700 413, 915 6, goo, 268 2.8 20. I 16, 67 
1872. .. .... 8, 133, 500 448, 497 6, 747, 618 82. 9 18. 1 15.04 
1873......... 7,837, 700 454, 152 6, 382, 043 81.4 17.2 14. 05 
1874......... 8, 016, 600 452, 590 6, 477, 885 So. 8 17.7 I4. 31 
1876......... IO, 082, 100 575, 530 7, 166, 267 71.0 17.5 12. 45 
1876... .... 9, 668, 800 666, 441 7,021, 498 72.6 14.5 IO. 53 
1877 ......... 10, 177, 000 649, 923 6, 998, 810 68. 7 15.6 10. 76 
1878......... 12, 246, 820 673, 100 6, 454, 120 52.7 18. 2 9. 59 
1879 ......... 13, 140, 000 639, goo 7, 856, 191 59. 8 20. 5 12. 28 
1880. ....... 14, 617, 535 822, 802 8, 682, 488 59. 4 17.7 IO. 55 
1881......... 9, 486, 200 828, 815 8, 205, 705 86. 5 11.4 9. 90 
1882......... II, OIQ, 353 847, 112 8, 038, 862 73.0 13.0 9. 49 
1883......... 7, 668, 954 857, 349 6, 303, 980 82.0 8.9 7.35 
1884......... 11, 116, 000 879, 403 6, 549, 020 59. 0 12.6 7.45 
189858 ......... 12, 626, 000 914, 394 7,057, 363 56. 0 13.8 7.72 
1886.........- II, 869, oqo 917, 915 6, 465, 120 54.5 12.9 7.04 
1887......... 10, 844, 000 gto, 506 6, 122, 320 65.5 11.9 6.72 
1988 ......... 12, 050, 000 912, 630 7, 627, 647 63. 3 13. 2 8. 36 


* Oregon not included. 
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Cereal production of the United States, etc., from 1867 to 1890—Continued. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Calendar year. Total production. ri of Total value of 
Bushels, | Acres. Dollars. 
1867 ............. cece ee mosso I, 329, 729, 400 65, 634, 444 I, 284, 037, 300 
1868% ...........ooooooooommmm»..o I, 450, 789, 000 66, 715, 926 I, TIO, 500, 583 
18609... ...ooooooooommoo.mo ooo. eee] 1,491, 612, 100 69, 457, 762 1, 101, 884, 185 
LÍO. .....ooooooooocommoomooooo».». 1, 629, 027, 600 69, 254, 016 997, 423, O18 
18) L........ooooooocconomonmmo cm... 1, 528, 776, 100 65, 061, 951 911, 845, 441 
0 ooo ooococonnorncrcrr rom... 1, 664, 331, 600 68, 280, 197 874, 594. 459 
1873 ....ooooooooonomcoccononm.-. I, 538, 892, 891 74, 112, 137 919, 217, 273 
| oy ....oooooomooccnrnrrarrrr... 1, 454, 180, 200 80, 051, 289 I, O15, 530, 570 
1878........ooooo.. cono cee e eee eee 2, 032, 235, 300 86, 863, 178 I, 030, 277, 099 
| Cy | 9 o.ooooomomoommmomonon».o I, 963, 422, 100 93, 920, 619 935, 008, 844 
|< by ......ooomooomooo?o.oso. Sor... 2, 178, 934, 646 93, 150, 286 1,035, 571,078 
1878. .......oooooooo oooooomoo...» 2, 302, 254.950 | 100, 956, 260 913, 975, 920 
1B7O....ooooomonormocrommmoo noo... 2, 437, 482, 300 | 102, 260, 950 I, 245, 127. 719 
1880...... cooooooooomommooooo... 2, 718, 193, 501.| 120, 926, 286 1, 361, 497, 704 
| tS) momo oooos 2, 066, 029, 570 | 123, 388,070 I, 470, 957, 200 
1882. .......oooooooooocommmooono.. 2, 699, 394, 496 | 126, 568, 529 1, 469, 693, 398 
1883........... bon... Con moono.... 2, 629, 319,088 | 130,633, 556 1, 280, 765, 937 
1889.........oooooo.o horno... 2, 992, 880,000 | 136, 292, 766 I, 184, 311, 520 
1888........oooooooomooomooooon. 3, 015. 439, 000 | 135, 876, 080 I, 143, 146, 759 
1886............ooooo.. cercar 2, 842, 579,000 | 141,859, 656 I, 162, 161, gIO 
1887... ......oooooooooocoommamooo 2, 660, 457,000 | 141,821, 315 I, 204, 289, 370 
TBBB.. cc ce eer teen ences 3, 209, 742,000 | 146, 281, 000 I, 320, 255, 398 


* Oregon not included. 
Norx.—The following are taken as the weights per bushel of the various cereals in this table: Corn, 56 
pounds; wheat, 60 pounds; rye, só pounds; oats, 33 pounds; barley, 48 pounds; buckwheat, 48 pounds- - 
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Quantities of wheat and wheat flour of domestic production exported from the United 
States, by countries, from 1869 to 1891, inclusive. 





COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED, 


Y ear ending Belgium France. Germany. 
June 39— Wheat Wheat Wheat 
Wheat flour. Wheat. flour. Wheat. flour. 
Buskels. Barrels. Bushels. Barrels. Bushels. Barres. 
1869........ 5, 016 3, 404 36, 839 159 21, 961 1, 647 
1870........ 195, 964 15,144 | 1,012,637 34, 271 317, 289 7, 898 
187I........ 942, 399 60, 433 555, 263 47, 521 149, 214 1, 798 
1872........ I, 275, 101 | 4, 341 I, 429, 688 247 290, 737 3, 364 
1873........ 100,054 ¡ BOS jee ce eeecaes 31 164, 474 | 3, 795 
1874........ 3, 709, 694 72, 401 2, 223, 366 7, 260 886, 485 21, gIO 
18758........ 2, 081, 744 19, 418 127, 009 1, 020 373, 818 7, 929 
1876........ 2, 190, 282 22, 806 521, 041 19 516, 156 14, 113 
1877........ I, 410, 610 13, 325 874, 642 140 990, 067 10, 874 
1878........ 3, 633, 778 16,933 ' 4,337, 091 445 33, 573 8, 261 
1879........ 9, 037, 297 44, 437 | 42, 147, 558 27,075 422, 242 II, 233 
1880........ 13, 418, 016 49, 261 | 43,601, 291 9,933 | 1,223,279 II, QII 
1881........ 15, 394, 509 | 182,545 | 29,440,418 | 46,396 | 3,029,232: 17,373 
1882........ 8,855, 842 55, 748 | II, 225; 848 4, 579 480, 4, 893 
1883........ Io, 290, 564 | 119,869 | 15, 096, 712 63, 223 | 1, 405, 999 33. 645 
1884........ 6, 808, 449 | 140,272 | 8,385, 155 II, 996 886, 34, 062 
1885........ 8, 287,470 | 138,405 | 8,565, 129 2, 034 745, 561 32, 398 
1886........ 4,842,934 | 30,044 | 2,014, 404 93 356, 352 10, 535 
1887........ 10, 498, 727 | 166, 414 | 19, 546, 090 435 888, 857 43, 499 
1888........ 5,925,077 | 160,524 | 4,212,947 8, 528 768, 429 45, 912 
1889........ I, 835, 942 47,417 | 7,655, 176 200 9 13, 009 
1890........ 3, 741, 303 | 170,094 | 3,8346, 505 283 8, 786 6,575 
18QI..... 4, 033, 382 | 115, 896 | 13,843,054 | 70,134 263, 887 8, 864 
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Quantities of wheat and wheat flour of domestic production exported, etc.—Continued. 


E mm ¡€ —_ 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED. 


Year ending Netherlands. Portugal. Spain. 
DE dem Wheat Wheat | Wheaz 
Wheat. flour. Wheat. flour. Wheat. | flour. 
Bushels Barrels. Buskels. Barrels. Buskels. Barrels. 
1869........|............ 789 120, 880 6, 530 45, 233 | 19. 444 
1870........ 71, 068 14, 455 701, 825 13, 678 15, 960 4. 971 
1871........ 186, 885 2, O11 475, 856 8, 509 121, 145 8, 119 
1872........ 244, 117 1, 148 426, 884 4, 648 800 - 250 
1873........ 583, 508 674 131, 129 I, 970 7, 508 800 
1874........ 3, 160, 435 26, 389 300, 301 886 5, 083 5, 009 
18758........ I, 572, 098 2, 031 I, 595, O14 II, 941 23, 608 I, 120 
1876........ 2, 380, 260 488 | 1,412, 988 12,888 |..........oolonooo..... 
1877........ 420, 031 327 | 1,013, 302 8, 270 34,519 |.......... 
1878........ I, 183, 759 1,498 | 2,178, 366 16, 612 53, 390 I, 123 
1879........ 2, 406, 231 7,660 | 3,174, Ó11 18, 588 I, 799, 497 46, 121 
1880........ 3, 345, 873 29,929 | 2,1096, 724 4, 829 679,.121 10, 012 
1881........|] 7,361,690 | 253,625 | 2,493,418 | ' 12, 698 29, 861 1, 489 
1882........ I, 288,972 ! 109,281 | 2,508, 364 ! 6, 077 620, 451 1, 824 
1883........ 2, 293, 171 161,637 | 3,490, 560 3, 627 I, 712, 504 2, 181 
1884........ 1,065,909 | 139,233 | 3,355, 292 4, 465 64, 980 50 
1885........ 2,065, 507 | 150,009 | 3, 763, 826 11, 126 606, 885 |.......... 
1886........ 672, 175 92, 296 | 3,552, 850 7,472 | 1,008, 958 200 
1887........ 2,095,633 | 308,313 | 4,011, 406 21,723 | 2,483,664 2, 557 
1888........ 2, 256, 761 176,195 | 4, 276, 519 42,493 | 1,453,649 570 
1889........ 56, 931 92,260 | 1,906, 732 22, 005 30 |.......... 
1890........ 385, 170 | 494,108 | 2,812,483 21, 409 34, 800 400 
1891........ 380, 245 | 292,034 | 3, 124, 648 - §, 730 I, 070 I, 150 
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Quantities of wheat and wheat flour of domestic production exported, etc.—Continued. 


Year ending 
June 30— 
Wheat. 
Bushels 

1869 ....... 13, 356, 550 
1870 ....... 27, 787, 609 
18971 ....... 22, 488, 021 
1872 ....... 19, 017, 411 
1873 ....... 31, 790, 876 
1874 ....... 51,833, 278 
1875 ........ 42, 057, 004 
1876 ....... 42, 256, 652 
1877 ....... 31, 202, 296 
1878 ....... 54, 664, 732 
1879 ....... 57, 419, 292 
1880 ....... 79, 068, 075 
1881 ....... 82, 550, 921 
1882 ...... 65, 600, 582 
1883 ....... 65, 266, 803 
1884....... 44, 761, 690 
1885... .... 56, 532, 002 
1886 ....... 40, 678, 739 
1887 ....... 54, 352, O15 
1888 ....... 


38, 240, 523 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED. 


United Kingdom. 


W heat flour. 


Total Europe. 


ie | caem A ed 


I, 188, 951 
I, 227, 624 

328, 544 

531, 801 
I, 703, 984 
I, 231, 324 
I, 335, 185 

918, 283 
1, 615, 479 
2, 629, 665 
3, 645, 952 
4, O10, 415 
3, 289, 909 
5, 717, 429 
5, 583, 843 
6, 807, 538 
4, 914, 782 
7, 632, 071 


41, 332, 300 ¡ 8,070, 490 
31,568,536 , 5, 271, 344 


7, 423, 988 


0... + «| 29, 820, 650 ' 7,037, 420 


Other Europe. 
me | a 
Buskels Barrels. 
con Po eee ee 14, 602 
550 9, 119 
1,789 | 14, 486 
Lo... .. oo... 4, 457 
Lo. ...nooo.». 2,575 
54, 345 5, 032 
II, 959 6, 056 
239, 284 6, 914 
45, 293 5, 446 
203, 966 | 15,177 
395, 605 71, 333 
1,305,858 | 15,461 
I, 290, 893 23, 007 
681, 441 9, 591 
942, 347 | 23,825 
544, 148 | 17,642 
810, 182 | 45,405 
1,661,466 | 15, 276 
2, 947, 438 30, 066 
707, 984 32, 097 
67,836 | 17,575 
124, 988 20, 431 
46,367 | 31,790 


Buskels. 
13, 586, 479 
30, 102, 902 
24, 920, 572 
22, 684, 738 
32, 777, 549 
62, 172, 987 
47, 842, 254 
49, 516, 663 
35, 990, 760 
66, 288, 655 

116, 802, 333 
144, 838, 237 
141, 580, 942 
QI, 262, 100 
100, 498, 660 
65, 871, 719 
81, 376, 562 
54, 787, 878 
96, 824, 730 
60, 933, 666 
43, 091, 192 
49, 194, 558 
51, 513, 303 


Barrels. 
453, 657 
I, 288, 487 
I, 370, 501 
346, 999 
541, 951 
1, 842, 871 
1, 280, 839 
I, 392, 410 
956, 665 
1, 675, 528 
2, 856, 112 
3,777, 288 
5,147, 548 
3, 481, go2 
6, 125, 436 
5,931, 563 
7, 186, 915 
5, 070, 698 
8, 205, 078 
8, 536, 809 
5, 463, 810 
8, 145, 288 
7, 563, 018 
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Quantities of wheat and wheat flour of domestic production exported, etc.—Continued. 





voar oat ng Possessions. o 

Wheat Wheat flour. 

Buskels. Barrels. 
1869 ....... 3, 383, 277 502, 679 
1870....... 6, 259, 133 532, 260 
1871 ....... 9, 340, 173 666, 842 
1872 ....... 3, 711, 542 530, 088 
1873 ....... 6, 306, 840 435. 435 
1874 ....... 8, 721, 303 441, 526 
18758 ....... 5, 032, 981 584, 385 
1876 ....... 5, 530, 637 538, 241 
1877 -...... 4, 142, 424 640, 801 
1878 ....... 5, 679, 107 423, 331 
1879....... 5, 204, 033 504, 920 
1880....... 7, 920, 248 277, 666 
1881....... 8, 772, 993 477, 885 
1882...... 3, 163, 971 373, 078 
1883 ....... 5, 331, 935 559, 075 
1884 ....... 4, 380, 987 850, 184 
1885 ....... 3, 164, 274 815, 970 
1886 ....... 2, 507, 495 507, 297 
1887 ....... 4, 679, 169 550, 698 
1888 ....... 4, 524, 849 572, 161 
1889 ....... 1, 851, 925 933, 354 
1890 ....... 2, 292, 716 839, 296 
18991 ....... 2, 593, 093 447, 648 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED. 


British North American 





Mexico. 
Wh 
| 

Buskeis. | Barrels. 
234 | 31, 611 
66 | 29, 930 
6,872 | 28, 501 
o | 28, 764 
14, 715 
30,330 6,028 
Lo | 13, 668 
Verena oo 15, 048 
9, 11,188 
17, og! | 21, 381 
5,087 , 19,967 
165 9.299 
107 11,657 
4,663 | 11,938 
1,384 21,513 
34 | 21,672 
71 18, 165 
487 | 18, 780 
30 | 23,218 
3, 307 | 24, 282 
2,280 | 32,114 
2,327 | 31, IOI 
7,509 | 37,584 


W est Indies. 
w 
Wheat. fon 
bushels. Barrels 

#9, 410 | 692, 292 
*24, 500 819, 113 
17, 441 857. 433 
*110 552, 634 
154.333 | 719, 206 
13,005 | 873, 931 
27, 809 888, 658 
24, 583 921, 496 
37, 296 744, 005 
30, 386 628, 160 
20, 524 810, 434 
49, 420 757, 432 
25, 356 926, 958 
53, 019 702, 750 
89,659 | 952, 741 
43, 873 877,817 
1, 831 962, 144 
5,685 | 1,025, 721 
3, 243 977, 609 
28, 847 | 1, 181, 038 
23,648 | 1, 171, 281 
35, 102 | 1, 226, 888 
I, 186, 833 


162, 819 . 


* Includes all French Possessions in America, British Guiana, British Honduras, Dutch Guiana, and 


Denmar 


f Includes French Guiana, Dutch Guiana, British Honduras, and Denmark, 


$ Includes French Guiana. Dutch Guiana, and British Honduras. 
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Quantities of wheat and wheat flour of domestic production exported, etc,—Continued. 


Year ending 


June 30— 
Wheat. 
Bushels 
1869 .......|.......... 
1870 ....... 632 
1871 ......olo......... 
1872 ....... 125 
1873 ....... 136 
1874 ....... I, 633 
18758 .......lo......... 
1876....... 168 
1877 ....... 4 
1878 ....... 160 
1879"....... 42, 383 
1880 ....... 35, 696 
1881 ....... 25, 448 
1882 ....... 22, 249 
1883 ....... 45, 920 
1884 ....... 42, 753 
1885 ....... 44, 929 
1886 ....... 25, 855 
1887 ....... 38, 496 
1888 ....... 56, 113 
1889 ....... 53, 049 
18390 ....... 56, 215 
1891 ....... 57, 896 


Central America. 


Wheat flour. 


Barrels. 
34, 485 
18, 235 
33, 611 
48, 702 
42, 329 
49, 072 
64, 137 
57, 125 
51,811 
73, 949 


180, OgI 


228, 397 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED. 


| 


Brazil. 

Wheat. | Wheat flour. 
Buskels. Barrels. 
10, 211 384, 134 
a 376, 217 
o 455, 673 
o 382, 216 
1,800 | 408, 648 
4,999 | 531, 379 

II 599, 832 | 
Con. ... 536, 180 
| 482, 209 
sa, 523 | 616, 132 
Lo 717, 377 
a 537, 914 
18, 201 | 677, 702 
109 ; 618, 908 

47,410 , 739, 441 : 
Coon mm.nos. 649, 017 
23, 861 674, 230 
4,995 | 542, 499 
41,913 | 748, 937 

149 | 584, 670 
415,507 | 678, 972 
1, 768, 234 | 687, 342 
722, 369 


580, 127 


— 


Other South America. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 
51,932 
36, 516 
21,579 
22, 566 
32, 894 
60, 869 
55, 442 

644 

38, 250 
156, 687 
178, 565 
362, 291 
99, 059 
7, 981 
3, 265 
1, 584 
3, 372 
2, 376 
87, 169 
194, 971 
398, 314 
919, 099 
121, 187 








Wheat flour. 


Barrels, 

70, 723 
103, 647 
115, 146 
114, 568 
181, 293 
205, 677 
340, 509 
278, 164 
216, 632 
263, 326 
285, 925 
256, 909 
276, 721 
282, 178 
298, 781 
308, 173 
355, 002 
339, 575 
342, 894 
393, 410 
389, 195 
455, 733 
464, 033 
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BREADSTUFFS IN LATIN 


AMERICA. 


Quantities of wheat and wheat flour of domestic production exported, etc.—Continued. 


Asia and Oceanica. 


Wheat flour. 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED. 


All other countries. 


Wheat. 


| Wheat flour. 


[te PP | Ne ño o. 


E 
Year ending 
une 3o— 

Wheat. 

Bushels, 
1869 ...... 484, 851 
1870 ...... 157, 915 
1871 ....... 4, IQI 
1872....... 3, 999 
1873........ 27, 326 
1874 ....... 44, 802 
1875 ........ 76, 833 
1876 ..... 427 
1877 ....... 107, 149 
1878 ....... II, 145 
1879 ....... 8, 428 
1880 ....... 24, 647 
1881 ....... 6, 259 
1882 ....... 247, 007 
1883 ....... 28, 
1884 ....... 7, OIO 
1885 ....... 34, 652 
1886 ....... 301, 934 
1887 ....... 134, 850 
1888 ....... 12, 759 
1889 ....... 574, 686 
1890 ....... 81, 711 


Barrels. 
214, 998 
286, 395 
121,031 
200, 979 
202, 160 
130, 441 
178, 795 
177, 119 
222, 141 
209, 447 
298, 504 
254, 460 
285, 433 
325, 249 
350, 305 
363, 159 
497, 927 
517, 509 
501, 456 
476, 413 
518, 512 
636, 827 
611, 066 


83,356 | 55,131, 948 


Barrels. 
2, 431, 873 
3, 463, 333 
3, 653, 841 
2, 514, 535 
2, 562, 086 
4, 094, 094 
3, 973, 128 
3, 935, 512 
3, 343, 665 
3, 947. 333 
5, 629, 714 
6, OII, 419 
7, 945, 786 
5, 915, 686 
9, 205, 664 
9, 152, 260 
10, 648, 145 
8, 179, 241 
II, §18, 449 
11,963, 574 
9; 374, 803 
12, 231, 711 
II. 344, 304 


Total. 
Wheat flour.| Wheat. 
Barrels. Buskels. 

47,294 | 17,557,836 
9,049 | 36, 584, IIS 
5, 103 | 34, 310, 906 
9,585 | 26,423,080 
16, 349 | 39, 204, 285 
13, 169 | 61,039, 928 
22,305 | 53,047,177 
19, 729 | 55,073, 122 
18,213 | 40, 325, 611 
36,079 | 72, 404, 961 
42, 703 | 122, 353, 936 
24, 596 | 153, 252, 795 
30, 627 | 150, 565, 477 
21,524 | 95,271, 802 
44, 043 | 106, 385, 828 
30,889 | 70, 349, 012 
30, 085 | 84, 653, 714 
29,075 | 57,759, 209 
30, 874 | IOI, 971, 949 
29,902 | 65, 789, 261 
23,961 | 46, 414, 129 
29, 145 | 54,387, 767 
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Quantities of corn and corn meal of domestic production exported from the United States, 
by countries, from 1869 to 1890, inclusive. 


BREADSTUFFS IN LATIN AMERICA. 


— ——_$— = = 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED. 








“e ending Belgium. | France Germany 

-Corn. Corn meal.' Corn | Corn meal Corn Corn meal 

Buskhels. Barrels, Bushels. | Barrel, Busheis. Barrels 

1869 ....oooloo...ooo..... 20 54, 849 10 119, 523 232 
1870 ..ooooolococnnncnornojeroonono». 237 lo... ..o.o.. 42,870 l......... 
1871 ....... 11, 271 5 77,671 25 113,728 |........ 
1872 ....... 1,677 l.......... 161, 496 6 736, 914 25 
1873 ....... 42, 974 26 134, 933 I 362, 550 140 
1874 ....... 84, 798 |.......... 452, 951 |........-.. 825, 620 36 
1878 ....... 137, 500 12 346, 456 |.......... 957, 322 l.......... 
1876 ....... 2, 500 15 | 246, 629 |.......... 741, 176 10 
1877 ....... 315, 308 $81 1,363,281 |.......... 2, 136, 388 401 
1878 ....... 904, 614 IO | 2,872,784 l.......... 1, 968, 879 904 
1879 ....... I, 341, 946 |.......... 2, 564, 226 30 | 3,894, 311 go 
1880 ....... 2, 474, 934 189 | 8,573, 845 |.......... 7,589, 858 |.......... 
1881 ....... 2, 786, 685 982 | 4,987, 985 125 | 10, 320, 247 I, 219 
1882....... I, 039, 613 794 | 1,344, 970 367 | 3,647, 878 350 
1883 ........ 427, 355 100 | 1,617,903 127 | 1,869, 271 |.......... 
1884 ....... 544, 876 499 | 1,350, 807 112 | 4, 228, 483 46 
1885 ....... 1, 469, 840 4 | 2,880, 532 26 | 4,371,471 105 
1886 ....... I, 571, 438 65 | 7,776,482 |.......... 4, 365, 419 1, 987 
1887 ....... 1, 474, 283 247 | 1,958, 750 60 | 2,638, 167 72 
1888 ....... 1, 117, 769 4 | 1,135,861 |.......... 937, 627 
1889 ....... 4, 009, 886 207 | 6,564, 952 |.........- 4,608,481 |.......... 
1890 ....... 4, 793, 323 1,743 | 8,481, 129 140 | 11,419,063 |.......... 
1891 ....... 2, 356, 012 720 152,177 |.......... 3, 745, 574 2 


Bull. 35——6 
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Quantities of corn and corn meal of domestic production exported, etc.—Continued. 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED. 








e ending Netherlands. Portugal. Spain. 
Corn. Corn meal. Corn. Corn meal. Corn. Corn meal. 
Bushels. Barrels. | Buskels. Barrels. Bushels. Barrels. 


1869 100 . 25 291 
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Quantities of corn and corn meal of domestic production exported, etc. —Continued. 





O o 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED. 


United Kingdom 
. Corn. ' Corn meal 
Buskels. Barrels. 

4, 257, 591 4, 304 
40, 900 6, 363 

5, 905, 445 I, 220 
25. 779, 331 1,757 
29, 334, 759 935 
26, 299, 323 1, 757 
23, 387, 367 4, 016 
42, 452, 240 | 279 
55, 466, 435 9, 492 
65.915,851 | 7,088 
64, 506, 311 4, 808 
55, 635, 347 17. 434 
53, O14, 142 8, 879 
28, 664, 924 I, 070 
30, O10, 671 6, 242 
26, 436, 771 5, 032 
32, 298, 606 1,652 
37, 871, 149 713 
24, 265, 983 403 
14, 259, 487 4, 550 
41, 096, 727 I, 274 
54, Gor, 034 14, O41 
14, 131, 181 19, 990 


Other Europe. 

Corn. Corn meal. 
Buskels. Barrels. 
8, 321 50 
403 50 

350 625 

24, 349 70 
20, 472 IgI 
257, 078 5, 545 
60, 317 |.......... 
205, 855 1, 638 
1, 252, 719 875 
3, 861, 314 247 
2, 415, 697 I, 152 
8, 907, 793 181 
6, 448, 772 291 
2, 096, 018 164 
899, 801 295 
2, 176, 065 460 
2, 743, 150 190 
2, 088, 671 346 
2, 558, 842 317 
913, 812 135 
2, 259, 421 181 
» 030, 143 827 
913, JOI |.......... 


ES AS €. o | Sens Yo ep e 


Total Europe 
Corn | Corn meal. 
Bushels Barrels. 

4, 440, 675 4, 641 
84, 674 6, 705 

6, III, 450 1, 876 
26, 756, 764 1, 859 
29, 983, 070 I, 343 
27, 972, 008 7, 663 
24, 960, 879 4, 228 
44, 379, 801 I, 942 
60, 978, 695 10, 780 
76, 102, 731 8, 343 
76, 937, 322 7, 494 
89, 281, 957 18, 437 
81, 990, 460 12, 007 
37, 729, 200 6, 212 
36, 133, 487 6, 814 
36, 239, 149 6, 192 
45, 137, 179 2, 507 
55, 955, 065 3, 114 
34, 458, 885 I, 317 
19, 237, 241 4, 743 
60, 043, 851 2, 031 
89, 662, 689 16, 851 
23, 533, 227 21, 171 
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Quantities of corn and corn meal of domestic production exported, etc.—Continued, 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED. 


Year ending British Possessionsin North 





June America, Mexico. West Indies. 
Corn Corn meal. Corn, Corn. Corn meal. 
Bushels. Barrels. Bushes. Buskels. Barrels. 

1869... 2,168,144 | 126, 218 72, 216 * 335. 439 | 176, 884 
1870... 729,630 | 39,749 62, 859 448.198 | 139, 368 
1871........ 2,970,733 | 69, 287 173, 585 * 549, 288 | 140,133 
1872. 7,329,098 | 146, 121 21,039 325, 487 159, 220 
1873........ 7,623,255 | 197,070 104, 146 719,617 | 189, 725 
1874. 5, 348, 938 | 183, 328 §5, 881 933,667 ¡ 181,021 
1875........ 3, 292, 780 | 129,124 9, 862 519,284 ' 143,144 
1876........ 4,033,062 | 154, 907 93, 487 847, 280 181, 758 
1877........ 9,038,881 | 271,820 64, 776 597,855 | 137,440 
1878........ 7,633, 468 | 232,047 288, 109 690,055 | 174,453 
1879........ 7,297,027 | 211,927 126, 613 I, 293, 790 | 162,660 
1880........ 7, 187, 203 | 169, 131 85, 702 956, 368 | 147, 285 
1881.. 8, 127,809 | 182, 731 352, 510 887, 146 | 217, 889 
1882........ 3, 890, 719 | 127,852 419, 263 833, 210 143, 971 
1883. 3,195,997 | 121,000 476, 453 576, 978 | 125, 871 
1884. 6,384,873 | 112,207 | 1,994, 770 513, 109 122, 818 
1885. 3, 483, 705 | 106,528 | 2,088, 937 630, 935 135, 868 
1886. 5,474,640 | 120,117 | 1, 263,953 589,706 | 157,448 
1887........ 4, 109, 226 | 132,653 894, 496 713, 861 121,313 
1888........ 4,089, 447 | 135, 523 216, 468 516, 964 116, 888 
1889.. 8,074,990 | 159, 347 434, 997 620, 263 140, 682 
1890... 9,694, 169 | 188, 411 961, 458 1, 193,807 | 146,028 
1891... 5, 023, 841 | 122, 682 615, 332 993, 633 161, 393 





* Includes all French Possessions in America, British Guiana, British Honduras, Dutch Guiana, and 


Denmark. 
tIncludes French Guiana, Dutch Guiana, British Honduras, and Denmark. 
$ Includes French Guiana, Dutch Guiana, and British Honduras. 
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Quantities of corn and corn meal of domestic production exported, etc.—Continued. 


Year ending Central America. 
June 30— 

. Corn. Corn meal. 

Bushels Barrels. 
1869 ......o.[..ooooooo... 120 
1870 ....... 260 294 
1871 ....... 205 4 
1872 ....... 1. 183 396 
1873 ....... 10, 744 61 
1874 ....... 8, 394 208 
1875 ....... 392 22 
1876....... 5, 683 77 
1877 ..... , 1, 479 33 
1878 ....... 2, 929 175 
1879 ....... 18, 110 185 
1880 ....... 107, 821 135 
1881 ....... 13, 743 561 
1882 ....... 14, 329 160 
1883 ....... 36, 291 211 
1884... ... 6, 526 124 
1885 ....... 7, 779 124 
1886 ....... 12, 99I 232 
1887 ....... 39, 693 144 
1988 ....... 95, 731 516 
1889 ....... 18, 805 603 
1890 ....... 82, 054 563 
1891 ....... 186, 816 387 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED. 


Brazil. 


Other South America. 
Corn. Corn meal. 

Bushels. Barrels. 
21, 171 435 
18, 955 440 
17, 400 191 
48, 328 I, 104 
54, 113 13, 996 
73, 211 14, 845 
58, 185 14, 133 
82, 455 14, 540 
172,857 9, 266 
263, 144 12, 977 
197, 946 IO, 999 
165, 195 13, 610 
406, 286 19, 977 
281, 347 9, 185 
102, 191 10, 693 
80, 703 8, 920 
475, 455 11, 988 
259, 628 9, 230 
61, 270 7, 160 
60, 174 11, 089 
294, 482 6, 959 
281, 610 6, 815 
230, 036 8, 280 
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BREADSTUFFS IN LATIN 


AMERICA. 


Quantities of corn and corn meal of domestic production exported, etc.—Continued. 


Year ending 
June 30— 


COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED. 


Oceanica. 

Corn. Corn meal. 
Buskels. Barrels. 

5, 925 774 
314 239 
3, 048 77 
850 4 
876 278 
845 33 
480 
250 
496 I, 450 
537 5 
21, 323 347 
18, 302 627 
8, 264 803 
9, 461 667 
8, 632 262 
22,575 119 
24, 007 164 
19, 005 | 1, 380 
20, 426 331 
55,874 | Lon. ...o. 
47, 349 ¡0 ........ 
| ecc 
20,679 |.......... 


All other countries. 


Corn. Corn meal. 
Buskels Barrels. 
27 498 

233 241 

we cee ee vcace 81 
113 103 

16, 839 222 
29, 460 381 
2, 200 222 
6, 641 537 
3, 534 305 
312, 971 2, 105 
382, 441 2, 893 
304, 609 696 
121, 631 833 
6, 886 734 
56, 796 761 
5, 769 471 
16, 419 873 
80, 243 884 
6, 138 I, 004 
6, 065 838 
7, 040 896 
7,574 I, 199 
154, 308 2, 137 


Total. 

Corn. Corn meal. 

Buashels. Barrels. 
7,047, 197 309, 867 
1, 392, 115 187, 093 
9, 826, 309 211,811 
34, 491, 650 308, 8.40 
38, 541,930 | 403, III 
34, 434, 606 387. 807 
28,858,420 | 291,654 
49, 493. 572 354. 240 
70, 860, 983 447. 907 
85, 461,098 | 432,753 
86, 296, 252 397. 160 
98, 169, 877 350, 613 
91, 908, 175 434. 993 
43, 184, 915 288, 942 
40, 586, 825 267, 207 
45, 247, 490 252,779 
51. 834, 416 260, $10 
63, 655, 433 293, £46 
40, 307, 252 265. 333 
24, 278, 417 270, 613 
69, 592, 929 312, 186 
101, 973, 717 361. 248 
30, 768, 213 318, 329 
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LATIN AMERICA. 
UNITED STATES. 
PRODUCTION OF BREADSTUFFS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The production in bushels and the values of the principal bread- 
stuffs in the United States for ten years is indicated in the state- 
ment below, from reports of the United States Department of 
Agriculture: 








Corn Wheat. 
Year. -—-—---— ——--- — 

Production. Value Production. Value 

| Bushels Dollars. Bushela Dollars. 
1881 ..........o.o..o.o I, 194, 916,000 | 759, 482,170 | 383, 280, 090 456, 880, 427 
1882 .....oooooommo.oo... 1,617,025, 100 | 783,867, 175 | 504, 185, 470 444, 602, 125 
1883 ........oooo..... 1,551,066, 895 | 658,051,485 | 421,086, 460 383, 649, 272 
1884 ......o..ooooo.... 1, 795, 528,000 | 640, 735.560 | 512, 765, 000 330, 862, 260 
1888 ....o.oooooomo.o.... 1,936, 176,000 | 635, 674, 360 | 357, 112,000 275, 320, 390 
1886 ....oooomomoo..... 1,665, 441,000 | 610, 311,000 | 457, 218, 000 314, 226, 020 
1887 ....oooooomo.o...o.. 1,456, 161,000 | 636, 106, 770 | 456, 329, 000 310, 612, 960 
1888 ......ooooo...... 1, 987, 790,000 | 677,561,580 | 415, 868, 000 385, 248, 030 
1889 ........ooooooo... 2, 112, 892, 000 597, 918,829 | 490, 560, 000 342, 491, 707 
IÍ90....oooomoooo.moco 1, 489, 970,000 | 754,433,451 | 399, 262, 000 334. 773, 678 
1891 .......... oo... | 2,060, 15.4, 000 | 836, 439, 228 | 611, 780, 000 513,472, 711 

Year, Oats. Rye. 

Production. Value. Production. Value. 

Bushels. Dollars. Buskels., Dollars. 
1881 ..... ...... ec. 416, 481,000 | 193, 198, 970 20, 704, 950 I9, 327, 415 
I882................. 488, 250, 610 | 182,978,022 29, 960, 037 18, 439. 194 
183 ....ooooooooooo... 571, 302,400 | 187,040, 264 28, 058, 582 16, 300, 503 
1884 .....oooooooooo... 583, 628,000 | 161, 528, 470 28, 640, 000 14, 857, 040 
1885 ......oooooooo... 629, 409, 000 | 179,631, 860 21, 756, 000 12, 594, 820 
1886 .........oooooo... 624, 134, 000 | 186, 137,930 24, 489, 000 13, 181, 330 
1887................. 659, 618.000 | 200, 699, 790 20, 693, 000 II, 283. 140 
I888................. 701, 735,000 | 195, 424, 240 28, 415, 000 16, 721, 869 
1889 ...........ooo.... 751, 515,000 | 171,781,008 |............<ooloco o. .oooooo.o 
1890 .......oo.ooo .... 523, 621,000 | 222,048, 486 |............«.l...ooooooo..... 
1891 .......... cerco. 738, 394,000 | 232,312,267 l........oooooofonoooomom.»..o 
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The total wheat production of the world for 1889, 1890, and 
1891 is indicated in the following tabular statements: 


The world's wheat crop for 1889. 
[From Report of the Department of Agriculture, Washington.) 





Foreign measure. 























Countries. 0" Winchester 
Denomination. Number of units. bushels. 
North America: 
United States...........cc +olooocooraroorrcoanao forro 490, 560, 000 
Canada: 
Ontario ......o oooooo...: Imp. bushels..... 18, 699, 572 19, 288, 983 
Manitoba................|.... do ........... 7, 201, 519 7, 428, SII 
Other provinces.........i.ccecccecerercercelicso Tecorecres 4, 500, 000 
South America: _ 521,777, 494 
Argentine Republic .......... Hectoliters ...... 4, 000, 000 11, 350, 000 
E Chile .....oooooooomooooo o. ofoo.. do ........... 4, 500, 000 | 12, 768, 750 
urope: CO 4 vIR men 
Austria-Hungary: _ 24 118, 750 
Austria ...... AP A A | 42, 000, 000 
Hungary ......ooooooo...- Quintals......... 25, 588, 406 | 94, 020, 333 
Belgium ....... PA er A Ig, 000, 000 
Denmark.......oooooooooorrccfocccono eect eee oro ferro rro 5, 000, 000 
France ........ Porno romanos: Hectoliters...... 111, 460, 218 316, 268, 369 
Germany .... .ocoorooocroconofjorooso A Ce corvos 82, 000, 000 
Great Britain and Ireland: 
Great Britain ............ Imp. bushels ....| 73,267,007 75, 576, 383 
Ireland.................- Cwts............ 1, 436, 163 2, 680, 838 
Greece .....oooo .onnoncconcalonnancacon acarreo rro 5, 000, 000 
Italy -......oooooommooooo oo... Hectoliters ...... 36, 592, 900 103, 832, 354 
Netherlands .................|.... do ........... 2, 000, 000 5, 675, 000 
Portugal ............oooooooomfor.. do ........... 3, 000, 000 8, 512, 500 
Roumania .......o.oo..o.o...]o... do ...o..oo.... 15, 783, 208 44, 784, 853 
Russia..............o.oo..... Chetverts........ 31, 654, 800 188, 535, 989 
TA A coro rrevo 5, 000, 000 
Spain ......ooooococmmmo.oco «+. .]| Hectoliters ......} 26,651,000 75, 622, 213 
Sweden and Norway: 
Sweden .......oooooom.o.». Hectoliters ...... I, 306, 800 3, 708, 045 
Norway ....-ceccscccrcrelecce do coo.m...... 100, 000 | 233, 750 
Switzerland ...............« «lo... do ........... | 800, 000 2, 270, 000 
Turkey and dependencies ....|.... do ..... ..... 14, 000, 000 39, 725, 000 
Asia: _1, 119, 495, 627 
Indi2........ooooooooooooooo Tons............ 6, 510, 979 243, 070, 549 
Asia Minor.................. Hectoliters...... «| 13,000, 000 36, 887, 500 
Persia ........o... A PA do ........... 8, 000, 000 22, 500, 000 
SyTil....ooomooooooomocncrrrno]joroo do ..........- 4, 500, 000 12, 768, 750 
Africa: __ 315, 232, 799 
Algeria Loro oomoso ..........| Hectoliters ...... 8, 000, 000 22, 500, 000 
Egypt......... ooonoracorocajero. do ........... 2, 800, 000 7, 945, 000 
Cape of Good Hop€.......o.oooferoconoccocccco rca] o ro sereno .... 3, 800, 000 
__ 34,245, 000 
Australasia... ccc ccc cc cee oo ojocoroommmm.m.m +... a een 26, 205, 957 
Grand total for the world .....[.........ooooooooojoooromooro. .. 2, 041, 075, 627 
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The world’s wheat production in 1890. 


Foreign measure. 
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Winchester 
bushels. 


25, 231, 412 


14, 000, 000 
438, 493 412 


41, 703, 683 


___ 18,567, 360 
60, 271, 043 


51, 440, 667 
165, 345, 000 
19, 573, 075 
5, 776, 512 
338, 902, 124 
‘94, 899, 840 


75, 666, 617 
2, 639, 399 
12, 378, 240 
126, 640, 746 
6, 189, 120 
8, 252, 160 
63, 954, 240 


197, 739, 200 
22, 343, 125 
10, 315, 200 


70, 143, 360 


3, 956, 043 
412, 608 


2,475, 648 


37, 134, 720 
I, 316, 177, 644 


235, 345, 600 
37, 134, 720 
22, 693, 440 


12, 378, 240 
307, 552, 000 


22, 693, 440 
3, 713, 472 
8, 252, 160 


4, 256, 250 
38, 915, 322 
42, 480, 131 


Countries. 
Denomination. Number of units. 
North America: 

United StateS........ooooomooo] .ooooomoooocooocnojoconnonion.... 

Canada... ..ccccccccccccccecclec scree cece ecencefe ss rro afro 

Ontari0........ooooomomm»o...».. Imperial bushels. 24, 460, 420 

Other provinces........... O AA APP 

South America: 
Argentine Republic.......... Tons, metric...... I, 135, 000 
Chile............c........... Quarters......... 2, 250, 000 
Europe: 

Austria-Hungary— . 
Austri2,.....ooooooooooo.»o. Quintals......... 14, 000, 000 
Hungary ....o.oooocooocooooocncloro. dO... cc... 45, 000, 000 

Belgium..................... Hectoliters....... 6, 898, 000 

Denmark.................... guarters wea cece 700, 000 

France...................... ectoliters,...... 119, 436, 872 

Germany ........ooooooom.m.o.o». Quarters......... II, 500, 000 

Great Britain and Ireland: 

Great Britain............... Imperial bushels. 73, 354, 484 
Ireland.................... Sf ne I, 413, 964 

Greece coocoiocccccrocooooo..o. Quarters Ln. .....o I, 500, 000 

Italy 2... cece ee cee neee ectoliters....... 44, 631, 100 

Netherlands................. Quarters......... 750, 000 

Portugal.................... .... do... ......... I, 000, 000 

Roumania.................. deco. d0....oo...... 7, 750, 000 

Russia in Europe (excluding 

oland)................. Chetverts........ 33, 200, 000 

Poland...................... Hectoliters,...... 4, 350, 000 

ServVid.....oooooomomomooo.o»o. Quarters......... I, 250, 000 

Spain ........oooooooooonommorjoo.. (: (0 8, 500, 000 

Sweden and Norway:. 

Sweden....oooooommoomoo o». Hectoliters....... 1, 394, 200 
Norway ....ooooocccocccocoso Quarters......... 50, 000 
Switzerland................. do... do............ 300, 000 
Turkey and dependencies.....|.... do............ 4, 500, 000 
Asia: 

Índia.....oooooooooooooomm.o... Tons of 2,2401bs. 6, 303, 900 

Asia Minor..... coo cence Quarters......... 4, 500, 000 

Persia... ....c.cc sec ceccceccceleces dO...........- 2, 750, 000 

SYTIA. ccc cece cece eect cece cccfenes (Co co. I, 500, 000 

Africa 

AlgeriQ....o.ooomoooommomcmo so. Quarters......... 2, 750, 000 

Cape Colony.................|... cdo............ 450, 000 

EgyPt........oo.ooooco A eee dO0)...ooooo... I, 000, 000 

Tunis... Cerero rc sacras Hectoliters... I, 500, 000 

Australasia....... .oooooooocronofjoraroosr.o oonarcofornoonrnnr.oos. 
Grand total for the world...|.............oooooolocoommmmmon... 


2, 203, 889, 552 
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World's wheat crop, 1891. 


[From Report of the Department of Agriculture.) 


Foreign measure. 










Countries. 


= ia ta sy 


Winchester 
busheis. 


*611, 780, 000 


33, 6II, 074 
*23, 922, 598 


669, 313, 672 


33, 069, 000 


14, 187, 500 


47, 256, 500 





41, 143, 750 
*126, 268, 750 
14, 187, 500 
40, 022, 976 
3, 713, 472 
*232, 360, 236 
*126, 254, 663 


*74, 400, 714 
*2, 615, 437 

_ §, 675, 000 
*126, 801, 916 
3, 713, 472 

8, 252, 160 
53, 073, 684 


*169, 108, 708 
*12, 680, 920 
x 7, 945, 000 

71, 349, 094 


*4, 551, 350 

412, 608 
*4, 041, 766 
33, 008, 640 


| I, 161, 581, 716 


Denomination. Number of units. 
North America: 
United States .........oocooooofocnooo ooo cece ce cerco cce. 
Canada: 
Ontario.................. Imperial bushels 32, 584, 026 
Manitoba .................... do ........... 23, I9I, 599 
Total...........ccccce doce ce ecc cer iccceccerrreso 
South America: 
Argentine Republic .......... Metric tons... .. 
Chile... ce cece ee een eens Hectoliters ...... 
9 0) | oD fro oro 
Europe: 
Austria-Hungary: 

AustIi2.....o..ooooommo.o... Hectoliters ...... 

Hungary .....oooooomomoolo... do ........... 

BelgiuM..........oo.ooooconcoloc.. do ........... 
Bulgaria..................... Quarters ........ 
Denmark .........oo.oo.oooooo.ol[o... O coocoocnoco. 450, 000 
France .......oooooonomoo mm... Hectoliters ...... 81, 889, 070 
Germany .....oooooooocoooomoofoso. do ........... 44, 495, 000 
Great Britain and Ireland: 

Great Britain............. Imperial bushels .| 72,127, 263 

Ireland ................. Cwts............ I, 401, 127 
Greece 2... ce ec ee eee eee Hectoliters ...... 2, 000, 000 
Italy .......oooooommmooommomnojo... do ........... 44, 687, goo 
Netherlands ..... ........... Quarters ........ 450, 000 
Portugal ...... 0c eee ee cee elec do ........... I, 000, 000 
Roumania ................... Hectoliters ...... 18, 704, 382 
Russia in Europe (exclusive of 

Poland) ................... Chetverts........ 28, 393, 000 
Poland ........ooooomoomoooocloo.. do ........... 2, 129, 100 
Servid......ooooooooomoomoo.o.o Hectoliters ...... 2, 800, 000 
Spain ......oooooomoomoommosofor.. do ........... 25, 145, 055 
Sweden and Norway: 

Sweden.......ooooooo mm.com... do ........... I, 604, 000 

NorWay.....oooooocooco.o. | uarters ........ 50, 000 
Switzerland .................. uintals......... I, 100, 000 
Turkey .......oo.oo.ooooooo.m... uarters ........ 4, 000, 000 

Total... 0. ccc cece ce lee ce ee rro coro lr rro 
Asia 
India....... Sr rr Tons............ 6, 842, 000 
Asia Minor.................. Hectoliters ...... 13, 050, 000 
Caucasus... ..ooooomoomom.... Quarters......... 9, 000, 000 
Persi2..........oooooomoo.momoolo.. O coco. omo... 2, 500, 000 
SyTiA......o.o...oo.o. cece mon... Hectoliters ...... 4, 350, 000 
Total... ccc cece cele ee ce cee ee cece descer 


* Official, either final or preliminary. 


#255, 434, 667 
37, 029, 375 
74, 269, 440 
20, 630, 400 
12, 343, 125 


399, 707. 007 
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World's wheat crop, 1897—Continued. 


Foreign measure. 










. Winchester 
C . 
ountries Denomination. Number of units. bushels. 

Africa: 
Algeria... 0... ccc cece +. .o... Hectoliters ..... 7, 500, 000 21, 281, 250 
Cape Colony................. Quarters. .......- 500, 000 4, 126, 080 
EgyPl....ooococcooromooooommomloro. O coconom..o. I, 350, 000 II, 140, 416 
Tunis ............ ... Hectoliters ...... I, 500, 000 4, 256, 250 
A A eens dese cnceteecees 40. 803, 996 
Australasia ........ooooooomooo.o... Imperial bushels . 32, 839, 505 *33, 874, 606 
Grand total .........o.ooo[ooo.ooooooocoooo.» dl. Lonooons.ss s.| 2, 352, 537, 497 


* Official, either final or preliminary. 


In the foregoing table the figures not marked by a star are 
commercial estimates. Many of the official estimates are pre- 
liminary and are likely to be considerably changed by the final 
statement. 


O 
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